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PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


ee 


Lucretia, on THE CuitpREN oF Nicut, was begun simultaneously 
with Tue Caxtons,a Famity Picrurr. The two fictions were intended 
as pendants; both serving, amongst other collateral aims and objects; to 
show the influence of home education,—of early circumstance and ex- 
ample upon after character and conduct. Lucretia was completed and 
published before Taz Caxtons. The moral design of the first was mis- 
understood and assdiled ; that of the last was generally acknowledged and 
approved ; the moral design in both was nevertheless precisely the same. 
But in one it was sought through the darker side of human nature, ‘in the 
other, through the more sunny and cheerful—one shows the evil, the 
other the salutary influences of early circumstance and training. Neces- 
sarily therefore the first resorts to the tragic elements of awe and distress 
—the second to the comic elements of humour and agreeable emotion. 
These differences serve to explain the different reception that awaited 
the two, and may teach us how little the real conception of an author is 
known, and how little it is cared for: we judge—not by the purpose 
he conceives, but according as the impressions he effects are pleasurable 
or painful. But while I cannot acquiesce in much of the hostile 
criticism this fiction produced at its first appearance, I readily allow 
that, as a mere question of art, the story might have been improved in 
itself, and rendered more acceptable to the reader, by diminishing the 


gloom of the catastrophe. In this edition I have endeavoured to do 80 ; 
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and the victim whose fate in the former cast of the work most 
revolted the reader, as a violation of the trite but amiable law of 
Poetical Justice, is saved from the hands of Tue CumprEn oF 
Nieat. Perhaps—whatever the faults of this work—it equals most of 
its companions in the sustainment of interest, and in that coincidence 
between the gradual development of motive or passion, and the 
sequences of external events constituting plot, which mainly 
distinguish the physical awe of tragedy from the coarse horrors of 
melodrama. I trust at least that I shall mow find few readers, who 
will not readily acknowledge that the delineation of crime has only 
been employed for the grave and impressive purpose which brings it 
within the due province of the poet, as an element of terror and a 
warning to the heart. But should any candid reader, after careful 
perusal, close this book with a doubt as to its ethical object and 
tendency, or as to the sanction of its sombre materials by the example 
of the greatest masters in imaginative compositions,—I will entreat 
him to cast his eye over the Critical Essay entited a Worp To THE 
Pustic, appended to this edition, which contains all that I can desire 
to say in definition of the purpose designed in Lucretia,—and in 
defence of those legitimate sources of tragic interest from which the 


narrative is derived. 


Lonpon, Dec. 7th, 1853. 


NAS AP SALAR JUNG tc: eee 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Ir is somewhere about four years since J appeared before the public 
as the writer of a fiction, which I then intimated would probably be 
my last; but bad habits are stronger than good intentions. When 
Fabricio, in his hospital, resolved upon abjuring the vocation of the 
Poet, he was in truth re-commencing his desperate career by a 
Farewell to the Muses :—I need not apply the allusion. 

I must own, however, that there had long been a desire in my mind 
to trace, in some work or other,—the strange and secret ways through 
which that Arch-ruler of Civilisation, familiarly called ‘“ Money,”— 
insinuates itself into our thoughts and motives, our hearts and 
actions ; affecting those who undervalue as those who over-estimate 
its importance ; ruining virtues in the spendthrift no less than engen- 
dering vices in the miser. But when I half implied my farewell to 
the character of a novelist, I had imagined that this conception might 
be best worked out upon the stage. After some unpublished and 
imperfect attempts towards so realising my design, I found either 
that the subject was too wide for the limits of the Drama, or that I 
wanted that faculty of concentration which alone enables the dramatist 
to compress multiform varieties into a very limited compass. With 
this design, I desired to unite some exhibition of what seems to me 
a principal vice in the hot and emulous chase for happiness or fame, 
fortune or knowledge, which is almost synonymous with the cant 
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phrase of “the March of Intellect,” in that crisis of society to which 
we have arrived. The vice I allude to is Impatience. That eager 
desire to press forward, not so much to conquer obstacles, as to elude 
them ; that gambling with the solemn destinies of life, seeking ever 
to set success upon the chance of a die ; that hastening from the wish 
conceived to the end accomplished ; that thirst after quick returns to 
ingenious toil, and breathless spurrings along short cuts to the goal, 
which we see everywhere around us, from the Mechanics’ Institute to 
the Stock Market,—beginning in education with the primers of infancy 
—deluging us with “Philosophies for the Million,” and “ Sciences 
made Easy ;” characterising the books of our writers, the speeches of 
our statesmen, no less than the dealings of our speculators, seem, I 
confess, to me, to constitute a very diseased and very general symptom 
of the times. I hold that the greatest friend to man is labour; that 
knowledge without toil, if possible, were worthless; that toil in 
pursuit of knowledge is the best knowledge we can attain; that the 
continuous effort for fame is nobler than fame itself; that it is not 
wealth suddenly acquired which is deserving of homage, but the 
virtues which a man exercises in the slow pursuit of wealth,—the 
abilities so called forth, the self-denials so imposed : in a word, that 
Labour and Patience are the true schoolmasters on earth. While 
occupied with these ideas and this belief, whether right or wrong, 
and slowly convinced that it was only in that species of eomposition 
with which I was most familiar that I could work out some portion of 
the plan that I began to contemplate, I became acquainted with the 
histories of two criminals, existing in our own age ;—so remarkable, 
whether from the extent and darkness of the guilt committed— 
whether from the glittering accomplishments and lively temper of 
the one, the profound knowledge and intellectual capacities of the 
other—that the examination and analysis of characters so perverted 
became a study full of intense, if gloomy interest. 
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In these persons there appear to have been as few redeemable 
points as can be found in Human Nature, so far as such points may 
be traced in the kindly instincts and generous passions which do 
sometimes accompany the perpetration of great crimes, and without 
excusing the individual, vindicate the species. Yet, on the other 
hand, their sanguinary wickedness was not the dull ferocity of brutes ; 
—it was accompanied with instruction and culture :—nay, it seemed 
to me, on studying their lives, and pondering over their own letters, 
that through their cultivation itself we could arrive at the secret of 
the ruthless and atrocious pre-eminence in evil these Children of 
Night had attained—that here the monster vanished into the mortal, 
and the phenomena that seemed aberrations from nature were 
explained. 

I could not resist the temptation of reducing to a tale the materials 
which had so engrossed my interest and tasked my inquiries. And 
in this attempt, various incidental opportunities have occurred, if not 
of completely carrying out, still of incidentally illustrating, my earlier 
design ;—of showing the influence of Mammon upon our most secret 
selves, of reproving the impatience which is engendered by a civili- 
sation—that with much of the good brings all the evils of competition, 
and of tracing throughout all the influences of early household life 
upon our subsequent conduct and career. In such incidental bearings 
the moral may doubtless be more obvious than in the delineation of 
the darker and rarer crime which forms the staple of my narrative. 
For in extraordinary guilt, we are slow to recognise ordinary warnings 
—we say to the peaceful conscience, “This concerns thee not !”— 
whereas at each instance of familiar fault and common-place error we 
own a direct and sensible admonition. Yet in the portraiture of 
gigantic crime, poets have rightly found their sphere, and fulfilled 
their destiny, of teachers. Those terrible truths, which appal us in 
the guilt of Macbeth, or the villany of Iago, have their moral uses 
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not less than the popular infirmities of Tom Jones, or the everyday 
hypocrisy of Blifil. 

Incredible as it may seem, the crimes herein related took place 
within the last seventeen years. There has been no exaggeration as 
to their extent, no great departure from their details—the means 
employed, even that which seems most far-fetched (the instrument 
of the poisoned ring), have their foundation in literal facts. Nor 
have I much altered the social position of the criminals, nor in the 
least over-rated their attainments and intelligence. In those more 
salient essentials, which will most, perhaps, provoke the Reader's 
incredulous wonder, I narrate a history, not invent a fiction* All 
that romance which our own time affords is not more the romance than 
the philosophy of the time. Tragedy never quits the world—it 
surrounds us everywhere. We have but to look, wakeful and vigilant, 
abroad,—and from the age of Pelops to that of Borgia, the same 
crimes, though under different garbs, will stalk on our paths. Each 
age comprehends in itself specimens of every virtue and every vice 


which has ever inspired our love or moved our horror. 
Lonpon, November 1st, 1846. 


* These criminals were not, however, in actual life, as in the novel, intimates and 
accomplices, Their crimes were of similar character, effected by similar agencies, 
and committed at dates which embrace their several careers of guilt within the same 
period: but I have no authority to suppose that the one was known to the other 


NOTE. 
> 


The passage in p. 128, from 1. 22 to 1. 51, has been freely borrowed 
from the powerful description of a picture which occurs in one of M. de 
Balzac’s striking novels, 

The passage in p. 164, from 1. 26 to 1. 36, is, in much, a repetition of 
an illustration in “ Zanoni.” The repetition was purposely made, in order 
to apply the illustration in a totally different sense. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


LUCRETIA; 


OR, 


THE CHILDREN OF NIGHT. 


PART THE FIRST. 


PROLOGUE TO PART THE FIRST. 


Ix an apartment at Paris, one morning, 
during the Reign of Terror, a man, 
whose age might be somewhat under 
thirty, sate before a table covered 
with papers, arranged and labelled 
with the methodical precision of a 
mind fond of order and habituated to 
business. Behind him rose a tall 
book-case, surmounted with a bust of 
Robespierre, and the shelves were 
filled chiefly with works of a scientific 
character ; amongst which the greater 
number were on chemistry and medi- 
cine. There, were to be seen also 
many rare books on alchemy, the 
t Italian historians, some English 
Tosophical treatises, and a few 
MBS, in Arabic. The absence, from 
this collection, of the stormy literature 
of the day, seemed to denote that the 
owner was a quiet student living 
psa the strife and passions of 
Revolution. This supposition was, 
however, disproved by certain papers 
on the table, which were formally 
a laconiealy ‘labelled “ Reporte 8 
0. 8 


Lyons,” and by packets of letters in 
the handwritings of Robespierre and 
Couthon. At one of the windows, a 
young boy was earnestly engaged in 
some occupation, which appeared to 
excite the curiosity of the person just 
described ; for this last, after examin- 
ing the child’s movements for a few 
moments with a silent scrutiny, that 
betrayed but little of the half-com- 
placent, half-melancholy affection with 
which busy man is apt to regard idle 
childhood, rose noiselessly from his 
seat, approached the boy, and looked 
over his shoulder unobserved. In 
a crevice of the wood by the window, 
a huge black spider had formed his 
web; the child had just discovered 
another spider, and placed it in the 
meshes; he was watching the result 
of his operations. The intrusive 
spider stood motionless in the midst 
of the web, as if fascinated. The 
rightful posseesor was also quiescent ; 

but a very fine ear might have canght 
a low hgmnming sound, which has 


2 
augured no hospitable intentions to 
the ‘invader. Anon, the stranger 


{nsest seemed suddenly to awake from 
its amaze; it evinced alarm, and 
turned to fly ; the huge spider darted 
forward—the boy uttered a chuckle of 
delight. The man’s pale lip curled 
into a sinister sneer, and he glided 
back to his seat. There, leaning his 
face on his hand, he oontinued 
to contemplate the child. That 
child might have furnished to an 
artist a fitting subject for fair and 
blooming infancy. His light hair, 
tinged deeply, it is true, with red, 
hung in sleek and glitteringabundance 
down his neck and shoulders. His 
features, seen in profile, were delicately 
and almost femininely proportioned ; 
health glowed on his cheek, and his 
* form, slight though it was, gave 
. promise of singular activity and 
vigour. His dress was fantastic, and 
betrayed the taste of some fondly 
foolish mother; but the fine linen, 
. trimmed with lace, was rumpled and 
stained, the velvet jacket unbrushed, 
the shoes soiled with dust ;—tlight 
tokens these of neglect—but serving 
te show that the foolish fondness 
whieh had invented the dress, had 
not.of late presided over the toilet. 
“Child,” said the man, first in 
French; and observing that the boy 
heeded him not—“ child,” he repeated 
in English, which he spoke well, 
. thengh with a foreign aecent~ 
. thghild 1” 
| Phe boy turned quickly. 


+# Hag the great spider devoured the. 


, mastl.ones” 
#6 No, sir,” said the boy, colouring; 
“ihe eraall one has had the best of it.” 
‘Whe tone and heigirtened complexion 
| the child seemed to give meaning 
to his words—at least, ao the man 
‘Teaeght, for a slight frown passed 
over his high, thoughtfal brow. 


 #fiphibews, then,” he said, after a 
sheeh-pause, “are differnt from men ; 
with 1%, She 
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better of the great. Hum! do you 
still mise your mother 1” 

“Oh, yes! ” and the boy advanced 
eagerly to the table. 

“ Well, you will see her once again.” 

« When?” 

The man looked towards a clock on 
the mantel-pieco—“ Before that clock 
strikes. Now, go back to your 
spiders.” The child looked irresolute 
and disinclined to obey; but a stern 
and terrible expression gathered slowly 
over the man’s face; and the boy, 
growing pale as he remarked it, crept. 
back to the window. 

The father, for such was the rela- 
tion the owner of the room hore to the 
child, drew paper and ink towards 
him, and wrote for some minutes 
rapidly. Then starting up, he glanced 
at the clock, took his hat and cloak, 
which lay on a chair beside, drew up 
the collar of the mantle till it almost. 
concealed his countenance, and said— 
“Now, boy, come with me; I have 
promised to show you an execntion. 
I am going to keep my promise, 
Come!” 

The boy clapped his hands with 
joy; and you might see then, child 
as he was, that those fair features 
were capable of a oruel and ferocious 
expression, The character of the 
whole face changed. He caught ap 
his gay cap and plume, and followed. 
his father into the stresta. 

Silently the two took their way 
towards the Barrigre du Tréne. Ab 
a distance, they saw the crowd growing 
thick and dense, as throng after throng 
hurried past them, and the dreadful 
guillotine rose high in the light bind 
air. As they came into the skirte.of 
the mob, the father, for the first time, 
took his child's hand, “I must gat 
you a good place fer the show,” he 
said, with @ quiet smile. 

There was something in the grave, 
staid, courteous, yet haughty beariag af 
the man, that mede she cnowd give 


small do not get tho | way ashe passed. They got.near the 
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diamal scome, and obtained entrance 
into a wagon already eeded ei with 
eager spectators. 

And pow they heard at a distance 
the harsh and lumbering roll of the 
tumbril that bore the victims, and 
the tramp of the horses which guarded 
the procession of death. The boy’s 
whole attention was absorbed in ex- 
pectation of the spectacle, and his e 
ear was, perhaps, leas accustomed to 
French, though born and reared in 
France, than to the of his 
mother’s lips—and she was English : 
thus he did not hear or heed certain 
observations of the bye-standers, which 
made his father’s pale cheek grow 

** What is the batch to-day?” quoth 
a butcher in the wagon. 

“Searce worth the baking —only 
two :—but one, they say, is an aristo- 
crat—a ¢i-devant marquis,” answered 
a carpenter. 

“ Ah! amarquis |!—Bon /—And the 
other ?” 

“Only a dancer ; but a pretty one, 
it is true: I eould pity her but she 
is English.” And as he pronounced 
the last word, with a tone of inex- 
pressible contempt, the butcher spat, 
as if in nausea. . 

“ Mort diable/ a spy of Pitt’s, no 
doubt. What did they discover?” 

A man better dressed than the rest, 
turned round with a smile, and 
answered—* Nothing worse than a 
lover, I believe; but that lover was 
a proscrit. The ¢i-devant marquis 
was caught disguised in her apart- 
ment. She betrayed for him a good 
easy friend of the people, who had 
long loved her, and revenge is sweet.” 

The man whom we have accom- 
panied nervously twitched up the 
collar of his cloak, and his compressed 
lips told that he felt the anguish of 
the laugh that circled round him. 

“hey are coming! There they 
are!” cried the boy in ecstatic ex- 
citement. 

“That's the way to bring up 


citizens,” said the butcher,” as 
the child’s shoulder, and 0 
still better view for him at ‘the 
of the wagon. 

The crowd. new abruptly gave way. 
The tumbril was in sight. A 
young and handsome, standing 
and with folded arms in the fatal 
vehicle, looked along the mob with an 

ye of careless scorn. Though he 
ie the dress of a workman, the 
most unpractised glance could detect, 
in his mien and bearing, one of the 
hated noblesse, whose charac 
came out even more forcibly at the 
hour of death. On the lip was that 


paler. amile of gay and insolent levity, on 


the brow that gallant if reckless con- 
tempt of physical danger, which had 
signalised the hero-coxcombs of the 
old régime. Even the rude dress was 
worn with a certain air of foppery, 
and the bright hair was carefully 
adjusted as if for the holiday of the 
headsman. As the eyea of the young 
noble wandered over the fierce faces 
of that horrible assembly, while a 
roar of hideous triumph answered the 
look, in which for the last time the 
gentuhomme spoke his scorn of the 
canatlle, the child’s father lowered the 
collar of his cloak, and slowly raised 
his hat from his brow. The eye of 
the marquis rested upon the counte- 
nance thus abruptly shown to him, 
and which suddenly became individu- 
alised amongst the crowd,—that eye 
inatantly lost its calm contempt. A 
shudder passed visibly over his frame, 
and his cheek grew blanched with 
terror. The mob saw the change, but 
not the cause, and loud and londer 
rose their triumphant yell. The sound 
recalled the pride of the young 
noble ;—he started—lifted his crest 
erect, and sought again to meet the 


* look which had appalled him. But 


he could no longer single it out among 

the crowd. Hat and cloak once more 

hid the face of the foe, and crowds of 

eager heads intercepted va view. 
B 
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ka goung marquis's lips muttered; he 
Sesit down, and then the crowd caught 
‘sight of his companion, who was being 
lifted up from the bottom of the tum- so 
- hrf, where she had flung herself in 
horror and despair, The crowd grew still 
in a moment, as the pale face of one, 
familiar to most of them, turned wildly 
from place to place in the dreadful 
scene, vainly and madly through its 
_gilence, imploring life and pity. How 

often had the aight of that face, not 
then pale and haggard, but wreathed 
with rosy smiles, sufficed to draw down 
the applause of the crowded theatre— 
how, then, had those breasts, now 
fevered by the thirst of blood, held 
hearta spell-bound by the airy move- 
ments of that exquisite form writhing 
now in no stage-mime agony! Play- 
thing of the city—minion to the light 
amusement of the hour—frail child of 
Cytherea and the Graces, what relent- 
less fate has conducted thee to the 
'ghambles? Butterfly of the summer, 
why should a nation rise to break thee 
upon the wheel? A sense of the 


mockery of such an execution, of the 
horrible burlesque that would sacrifice 
to the necessities of a mighty people 

80 slight an offering, made iteelf felt 
among the crowd. There was a low 
murmur of shame and indignation. 
The dangerous sympathy of the mob 
was perceived by the officer in attend- 
ance. Hastily he made the sign to 
the headsman, and, as he did so, a 
child’s cry was heard in the English 
tongue.“ Mother—mother!” The 
Father’s hand grasped the child's 
arm, with an iron pressure; the crowd 
swam before the boy’s cyes; the air 
seemed to stifle him, and become 
blood-red ; only through the hum, and 
the tramp, and the roll of the drums, 
he heard a low voice hiss in his ear— 
“Learn how they perish who betray 
me!” 

As the father said these words, 
again his face was bare, and the woman 
whose ear, amidst the dull insanity of 
fear, had caught the cry of her child's 
voice, saw that face, and fell back 
insensible in the armsof the headsman. 
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CHAPTER I. 


? 


A FAMILY GROUPE. 


Oxx July evening, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, several 
persons were somewhat picturesquely 
grouped along an old-fashioned terrace, 
which skirted the garden side of a 
manor-house that had considerable 
pretensions to baronial dignity. The 
architecture was of the most enriched 
and elaborate style belonging to the 
reign of James the First : the porch, 
opening on the terrace, with its mul- 
lion window above, was encased with 
pilasters and reliefs, atl once orna- 
mental and massive; and the large 
square tower in which it was placed, 
was surmounted by a stone falcon, 
whose talons griped fiercely a scut- 
cheon blazoned with the five-pointed 
stars which heralds recognise as the 
arms of St. John. On either side this 
tower extended long wings, the dark 
brickwork of which was relieved with 
noble stone casements and carved 
pediments ; the high roof was partially 
concealed by a balustrade, perforated 
not inelegantly into arabesque de- 
signs; and what architects call ‘the 
sky line’ was broken with imposing 
effect by tall chimney shafts, of various 
form and fashion. These wings termi- 
nated in angular towers, similar to 
the centre, though kept duly sub- 
ordinate to it both in size and 
decoration, and crowned with stone 
cupolas, A low balustrade, of later 
date than that which adorned the roof, 
relieved by vases and statues, bordered 
the terrace, from which a double flight 
of steps descended to a smooth 
lawn, intersected by broad gravel 
walks, shadowed by vast and stately 
cedars, and géntly and gradually 


mingling with the wilder scenery of 
the park, from which it waa only 
divided by a ha-ha. 
Upon the terrace, and under ever 
of a temporary awning, sate the owner, 
Sir Miles St. John, of Laughton,’ 2 
comely old man, dressed with faithful 
precision to the costume which he had 
been taught to consider appropriate 
to his rank of gentleman, and which was 
not yet wholly obsolete and eccentric. 
His hair, still thick and luxuriant, was 
carefully powdered, and collected into 
aclub behind. His nether man at- 
tired in grey breeches and pearl- 
coloured silk stockings; his vest of 
silk, opening wide at the breast, and 
showing a profusion of. frill, slightly 
sprinkled with the pulvilio of his 
favourite martinique; his three-cor- 
nered hat, placed on a stool at his 
side, with a gold-headed crutch-cane, 
—hat made rather to be carried in 
the hand than worn on the head, the 
diamond in his shirt-breast, the dia- 
mond on his finger, the ruffles at his 
wrist,—all bespoke the gallant, who 
had chatted with Lord Ohesterfield, 
and supped with Mrs, Clive. On a 
table before him, were placed two or 
three decanters of wine, the fruits of 
the season, an enamelled snuff-box, 
in which was set the portrait of a 
female—perhaps the Chloe or Phillis 
of his early love-ditties; a lighted 
taper, a small china jar containing 
tobacco, and three or four pipes of 
homely clay, for cherry-sticks and 
meerschaums were not then in fashion; 
and Sir Miles St. John, once a gay and 
sparkling beau, now a popular country 
gentleman, great at county meetings 
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and sheop-shearing festivals, had taken 
to smoking, as in harmony with his bu- 

‘oolic transformation ; an old setter lay 
Mozing at his feet; a emall spaniel— 
old, too—was eauntering lazily in the 
d4mmoediate neighbourhood, looking 
gravely out for such stray bite of bis- 
éuit as had been thrown forth to provoke 

him to exercise, and which hitherto 

had escaped his attention, Half 

seated, half reclined on the balustrade, 

apart from the Baronet, but within 

reach of his conversation, lofled a man 

in the prime of life, with an air of 

unmistskable and sovereign elegance 

and distinction. Mr. Vernon was a 

gaest from London : and the London 

man, the man of clubs, and dinners 

and route—ofnoon loungings through 

Bond Street; and nights spent with 

the Prince of Wales, seemed stamped 

not more upon the careful carelessness 

Of bis dreas, and upon the worn ex- 

pression of his delicate features, than 

pon the listless ennui, which, charac- 
teriaing both his face and attitude, 

to take pity on himself 


rs ‘having been entrapped into the 


pountry. 

Yet we should convey an erroneous 
fimpression of Mr. Vernon, if we de- 
signed, by the words “ listless ennui,” 
to depict the slumberous insipidity of 
more modern affectation—it was not 
the ennui of a man to whom ennui is 
habitual; it was rather the indolent 
ration that fills up the intervals 


* ofexcitement. At that day, the word 


‘#¥Blasé” was unknown; men had not 
hough sentiment for satiety. There 
@ kind of Bacchanalian fury in 
ia life led by those leaders of fashion 
ong whom Mr. Vernon was not 
Feast distinguished : it was a day 
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three-fourths of the competitors died 
half-way in the hippodrome. What 
is now the Dandy was then the Buck; 
and something of the Buck, though 
subdued by a chaster taste than -fell 
to the ordinary members of his class, 
was apparent in Mr. Vernon’s costume 
as wellasair. Intricate folds of muslin, 
arranged in prodigious bows and ends, 
formed the cravat, which Brommell 
had not yet arisen to reform ; his hat 
of a very peculiar shape, low at the 
crown and broad at the brim, was 
worn with an air of devil-me-care de- 
fiance; his watch-chain, garnished 
with a profusion of rings and seals, 
hung low from his white waistcoat ; 
and the adaptation of his nankin in- 
expressibles to his well-shaped limbs, 
was a masterpiece of art. His whole 
dress and air was not what could 
properly be called foppish—it was 
rather what at that time was called 
‘rakish.’ Few could so closely ap- 
proach vulgarity without being vulgar: 
of that privileged few, Mr. Vernon 
was one of the elect. Further on, 
and near the steps descending into 
the garden, stood aman in an attitude - 
of profound abstraction; his arms 
folded, his eyes bent on the ground, 
his brows slightly contracted ; his 
dress was “a plain black surtout, and 
pantaloons of the same colour ; some- 
thing both in the fashion of the dreas, 
and still more in the face of the man, 
bespoke the foreigner. 

Sir Miles St. John Wps an accom- 
plished person for that time of day; 
he had made the grand tour; he had 
bought pictures and statues ; he spoke 
and wrote well in the modern languages; 
and being rich, hospitable, social, and 
not averse from the reputation of a 
patron, he had opened his house freely 
to the host of emigrants whom the 
French Revolution bad driven to our 
coasts. Olivier Dalibard, a man of 
considerable learning and rare acientific 


ed every nerve of the con- | attainments, had been tator in the 
“@ race of life, in which | house of the Marquis de G——, a 
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Seench netieman; imown many years | extraordinary accountant; he had: s 
before tothe old berenet, The Mar. variety of information.upen all peinta, 
quis‘and his family bad been smong | that rendered him more cemvenisat 


the firet. enigrés at the outbreak. of 
thee Revolution. The tater had re- 
seained behind ; for at that time no 

appeared to threaten those 
who-pretended to no other aristocracy 
than that of letters. Oontrary, aa he 
said, with repentant modesty, to his 
own. inclinations, he had been com- 
pelied, not only for his own safety, 
bat. for that of his friends, to take some 
part in the subsequent events of the 
Revolution—a part far from sincere, 
though so well had he simulated the 
patriot, that he had won the personal 
favour and protection of Robespierre ; 
nor till the fall of that virtuous exter- 
minator had he withdrawn from the 
game of politics, and effected in dis- 
guise his escape te England. As, 
whether from kindly or other motives, 
he had employed the power of hia 
position in the esteem of Robespierre, 
to save certain noble heads from the 
guillotine—amongst others, the two 
brothers of the Marquis de G-———-, he 
was received with grateful welcome by 
bis former patrons, who readily par- 
doned his career of Jacobinism, from 
their belief in his excuses, and their 
obligations to the services which that 
very career had' enabled him to render 
to their kindred. Olivier Dalibard 
bad accompanied the Marquis and 
his family in one of the frequent visits 
they paid to Laughton; and-when the 
Marquis finally quitted England, and 
fixed hia refuge at Vienna, with some 
eonnexions of his wife's, he felt a 
lively satisfaction at the thought of 
leaving his friend honourebly, if un- 
mmabitiously, provided for, as- secretary 
and libeerian to Sir Miles St. John. 


‘bad won no less favour with the 
baronet than he had with the 
Brench dictator. He played wall both 
at chess atl backgammon; bhe-wasan 


than any . ia Sin Méles's 
library ; and awhe spoke both Hnglish 
and Italian with a correctness and 
ftuency extremely rave ina Frenchman, 
he was of considerable service in teach- 
ing languages to (as well as divesting 
the general literary education of) Sir 
Miles’s favourite niece—whom we 
shall take an early opportunity te 
describe at length. i 
Nevertheless, there had been. ene 
serious obstacle to Dalibard's 
ance of the appointment offered te 
him by Sir Miles. Dalibard had under 
his charge a young orphan boy of some 
ten or twelve years old—a boy whom 
Sir Miles was not long in suspecting 
to be the scholar’s son. This child 
had come from France with Dalibard, 
and (while the Marquis’s family were 
in London) remained under the eye 
and care of his guardian or father, 
whichever was the true connexion 
between the two. But this superin- 
tendence became impossible, if Daii- 
bard settled in Hampshire with Sir 
Miles St. John and the boy remained 
in London ; nor, though the generous 
old gentleman offered to pay for tte 
child's schooling, would Dalibard 
consent to part with him. At last, 
the matter was arranged ; the boy was 
invited to Langhton on a visit, and 
was 80 lively, yet so well mannesed, 
that he became a favourite, ami: was 
now fairly quartered in the housesiith 
his reputed father ; and not to mske 
aM unnecessary mystery of this een- 
nexion, such wasin teath the relation- 
whip between Olivier Dalibard and 
Honeré Gabriel Varney—a name 
caer of the double and aig 
mate origin—a French father, an 
,| Beglish mother ; dropping, rnc 
tie purely Yrenok lation 
Honoré, he went. familiarly by that @ 
Gabriel. Half way down. the slope 
stood the lad, peneil and tableb‘in ¢ 
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were small, but when exam- 


Snead, it was one that most’ persons, 
women especially, would have pro- 
and to which 
mone could deny the higher praise of 
A native of 
with some Italian blood in 
his veins—for his grandfather, a mer- 
chant of Marseilles, had married into 
a Floreatine family settled at Leghorn 
—tho dark complexion, common with 


mounced handsome, 


thought and intellect. 
.Provenge, 


thone inthe south, had been subdued, 


probahly by the habite of the atudent, 


into.a bronzed aad steadfast paleness, 


which seemed almost fair by the con- 
Araat of the dark hair which he wore 
‘atipowdered, and the still darker brows 
« which hung thick and prominent over 
 etear grey eyes. Oompared with the 
_ features, the skull was dispropor- 
tionally large, both behind and before; 
‘ge a physiognomist would have 
drawn conclusions more favourable to 
wer than the tenderness of the 
Provetcal’s character, from the com- 

closeness of the lips and the 
breadth and massiveness of the iron 
jaw. But the son's sketch exaggerated 
every feature, and gave to the expres- 


‘the’ 


sion a malignant and terrible irony, 
not now, at least, apparent in the 
_ quiet and meditative aspect. Gabriel 
N imacif, as he stood, would have been 
inore tempting study to many an 

t.. It ig true that he was small 
“far his years; but his frame had a 
four in its light proportions, which 

i from a premature and almost 
“pasleecent symmetry of shape and 
mascolar development. The counte- 
ioe, however, had much of effemi- 
pike Dearty; the long hair reached 
the a but did not curl; 
cy and glossy as a girl’s, 









uketching. Let us look over| the complexion was daszlingly ‘clear 
0 t is his father’s likeness 


' dis Gountenance in itself not very 
, thieiateable at the first glance, for the 


andfair, Nevertheless, there was. some- 
thing so hard in the lip, so bold, 
though not open, in the brow, that 
the gi of complexion, and even 
of outline, could not leave, on the 
whole, an impression of effeminacy. 
All the hereditary keenness and in- 
telligence were stamped upon his face 
at that moment; but the expression 
had also a large share of the very irony 
and malice which he had conveyed to 
his caricature. The drawing itself 
was wonderfally vigorous and distinct, 
showing great artistic promise, and 
done with the rapidity and ease which 
betrayed practice. Suddenly his father 
turned, and with as sudden a quickness, 
the boy concealed his tablet in his 
vest ; and the sinister expression of his 
face smoothed into a timorous smile, 
as his eye encountered Dalibard’s. 
The father beckoned to the boy, who 
approached with alacrity. ‘“‘ Gabriel,” 
whispered the Frenchman, in his own 
tongue, “where are they at this mo- 
ment?” 

The boy pointed silently towards 
one of the cedars. Dalibard mused 
an instant, and then slowly descending 
the steps, took his noiseless way over 
the smooth turf towards the tree. Its 
boughs drooped low and spread wide ; 
and not till he was within a few paces 
of the spot, could his eye perceive two 
forms, seated on a bench under the 
dark green canopy. He then paused 
and contemplated them. 

The one was a young man, whose 
simple dress and subdued air strongly 
contrasted the artificial graces and the . 
modish languor of Mr. Vernon; but 
though wholly without that nameless 
distinction which sometimes charac- 
terises those conscious of pure race, 
and habituated to the atmosphere of _ 
courts, he had at least Nature's stamp 
of aristocracy in a form eminently 
noble, and features of manly, but sur- 


passing beauty, which were not render- 
ed less engaging by an expression of 
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veering He seemed to te 
es oul thonghtfal respect 
his companion, a young pai a by his 
side, who was speaking to him with his 
an earnestness visible in her gestures 
and her animated countenance. And 
though thére was much to notice in 
the various persons scattered over the 
soene, not one, perhaps—not the 
graceful Vernon—not the thoughtful 
scholar, nor his fair-haired hard-lipped 
son—not even the handsome listener 
she addressed—no, not one : there 
would so have arrested the eye, 
whether of a physiognomist or a 
casual observer, as that young girl— 
Sir Miles St. John’s favourite niece 
and presumptive heiress. 

But as at that moment, the expres- 
sion of her face differed from that 
habitual to it, we defer its description. 

“Do not ”"—such were her words to 
her companion,—“ do not alarm your- 
self by exaggerating the difficulties; 
do not even contemplate them—those 
be my care. Mainwaring, when I 
loved you, when, seeing that your 
diffidence or your pride forbade you to 
be the first to speak, I overstepped 
the modesty or the dissimulation of 
my sex; when I said,—‘ Forget that 
I am the reputed heiress of Laughton ; 
see in me but the faults and merits of 
the human being, of the wild unregu- 
lated girl; see in me but Lucretia 
Clavering (here her cheeks blushed, 
and her voice sank into a lower and 
more tremulous whisper), and love her 
if you can !’—When J went thus far, 
donot think I had not measured all the 
difficulties in the way of our union, 
and felt that I could surmount them.” 

“ But,” answered Mainwaring, hesi- 
tatingly, “can you conceive it possible 
that your uncle ever will consent? Is 
not pride—the pride of family—almost 
the leading attribute of his character? 
Did he not discard your mother—his 
own sister—from his house and. heart, 
for no other offence but a second mar- 
riage, which he deemed beneath her?, 


Has he ever even consented to see, 
to much Jesste receive, your halfaister— 
the child of that marriage? Is not 

his very affection for you interwoven 
with his pride in you, with his belief 
in your ambition? Has he not sum- 
moned your cousin, Mr. Vernon, for 
the obvious purpose of favouring a: 
suit which he considers worthy of you, 
and which, if successful, will unite the 
two branches of his ancient honse ? 
How is it possible that he can. ever 
hear without a scorn and indignation 
which would be fatal to your fortunes, 
that your heart has presumed to 
choose, in William Mainwaring, a man 
without ancestry or career ?” 

“ Not without career !” interrupted 
Lucretia, proudly. “Do you thintk, 
if you were master of Laughton, that 
your career would not be more bril- 
liant than that of yon indolent 
luxurious coxcomb? Do you think 
that I could have been poor-hearted 
enough to love you; if I had. not 
recognised in you energies and talents 
that correspond with ‘my own ambi- 
tion? For I am ambitious, as you 
know,’ and therefore my mind, as 
well as my heart, went with my love 
for you.” 

‘‘Ah, Lucretia! but can Sir Miles 
St. John see my future in my 
present obscurity ?” 

“Ido not say that he can, or will; 
but if you love me, we can wait. Do 
not fear the rivalry of Mr. Vernon. 
T shall know how to free myself from 
so tame a peril. We can wait--my 
uncle is old—his habits preclude the 
chance of a much longer life—he has 
already had severe attacks, Weare 
young, dear Mainwaring: what is a 
year or two to those who hope?” 

Mainwaring's face fell, and a dis- 
pleasing chill passed through his 
veins. Could this young creature, 
her uncle’s petted and trusted darling, 
ahe who should be the soother of his 
infirmities, the prop of his age, tKe 
sincerest moyrner at his grave, weigh 
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welt at ouce to the altarand the 
1. 
Hie was mved from the ombarres- 
‘mhend, of reply by Dalibard's approach. 
3 Wore than half an hoe absent,” 
aaid: the scholar in his owm language, 
‘eth: a amile, and drawimg ont itis 
watch, he placed it before thelr eyes; 
do you not think that all will mise 
you? Do you suppose, Miss -Clavering, 
that your uncle has not, ere this, 
asked for his fair niece? Ghats. and 
forestal: him.” He offered his arm to 
Luoretis'as he spoke. She hesitated 
® moment, and then, turning to 
Mainwaring, held out her hand: he 
pressed it, though scarcely with a 
Jover’s warmth; and as she walked 
ack to the terrace with Dalibard, the 
‘ ‘Young man struck slowly into the op- 
‘ posite direction, and passing by a 
gate, over a foot-bridge, that led from 
the ha-ha into the park, bent his way 
Qewarda a lake*which gleamed below 
@ some distance, half concealed by 
groves of venerable trees, rich with 
‘the prodigal beughs of summer. 
Meanwhile, as they passed towards the 
pany Datibard, still using his native 
e, thus accosted his pupil :-— 

. ow must pardon me if I think 
Se your interests than you do; 
and pardon me no leas if I encroach 
om your secrets and alarm your pride. 
‘This young man—can you be guilty of 
Ge folly of more than o passing 
4 4 apeioe for his society } of more than 
' the amusement of playing with his 
‘swanity? Even if that be all, beware 
af entangling yourself in your own 

‘igmeehes.” 


‘* You do, in truth, offend me,” said 


Lapretia, with calm haughtiness, “and 
cipema | have-not the right thus to speak 


ae wie.” 

‘kotMet the right,” repeated the 
| QWerengal, mournfully; “not the 
Pte, teiens, Iam sristaken 
peli fa Do you conceive that I 
. jure lowered my pride to 


f. 
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porkaps 
abilities, that should win their way, 
even in: exile, to distinetion, I: would | 
have frittered away my life in. these 
rustic shades, if I had. not formed in 
you a deep and absorbing interest ; 
im that interest I ground my right to 
warn and counsel you. I saw, or 
fancied I saw, in yous mind 
te my own—a mind abeve the frivolt- 
ties of your: sex—a mind, in short, 
with the grasp and energy of a man's. 
You were then but a child; you are 
scarcely yet a woman ; yet have I not 
given to your intellect the strong food 
on which the statesmen of Florence 
fed their pupil princes; or the noble 
Jesuits, the noble men who were 
destined to extend the secret empire 
of the imperishable Loyola?” 

“You gave me the taste for a 
knowledge rare in my sex, I own,” 
answered Lucretia, with a slight tone 
of regret in her voice; “and in the 
knowledge you have communicated I 
felt a charm that, at times, seems to 
me to be only fatal. You have con- 
founded in my mind evil and good, or, 
rather, you have left both good and 


‘evil as dead ashes, ‘as the dust and 


cinder of a crucible. You have made 
intellect the only conscience. Oflate, 
I wish that my tutor had been a 
village priest ?” 

“ Of late | since you have listened to 
the pastorals of that meek Corydon?” 

“Dare you despise him—-and for 
what? that be is good and honest?” 

“T despise him not because he is 
good and honest, but because ke is of 
the common herd of men, without 
aim or character. And it is for this 
youth that you will sacrifice ‘your 
fortunes, your ambition, the statéen 
you were born to fill and have been 
reared to improve—this youth in . 
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‘Sfond: if I: do?” seb Tnretia, | ie- her veloc} “yet how, and by whet 


paising her tall form. to: tte utmost 
height, and haugktilly face her 
dmquisitor. ‘‘ And if.I do, what then? 
fy he unworthy of me} Converse 
with him, and you will énd that the 
nobie form conceals as high a spirit. 
He wanta but wealth; I can give it to 
him. If his temper is gontle, I can 
‘prompt and guide it to fame and 
power. He, at least, has education, 


“Mr. Vernon, I did not speak of 
him |” 

Lwcretia gazed hard upon the 
Proven¢al’s countenance—gazed with 
that unpitying air of triumph with 
which a woman who detects a power 
over the heart she does not desire to 
conquer, exulis in defeating the 
reasons that heart appears to her to 
prompt. “ No,” she said, in a calm 
voice, to which the venom of secret 
irony gave stinging significance—“no, 
you spoke not of Mr. Vernon; you 
thought that if I looked round—if I 
looked nearer—I might ‘have a fairer 
choice.” 

“ You are cruel—you are unjust,” 
said Dalibard, falteringly. “If I 
once presumed for a moment, have I 
repeated my offence? But,” he 
added, hurriedly, “in me—much &8 
you appear to despise me—in me, at 
least, you would have risked nene of 
the dangers that beset you if you 
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avt-—wite and sebtie as. yor are— 
could you have: won my uncle's con: 
sent?” 

“Phat is my secret,” retarmed 
Dalibard ly: “ead simey the 
madness I induiged is for ever overs 
since I have so schooled my Heart, 
that nothing, despite your saresem, 
gave an affectionate interest which I 
may call paternal, rests there——let us 
pass from this painful subjeet. Oh, 
my dear pupil, be warned in time! 
know love fer what it really is, inthe 
dark and complicated history of 
actual life, a brief enchantment, not 
to be disdained, but not to he con- 
sidered the all in all. Look round 
the world, contemplate all those who 
have married from passion—ten years 
afterwards, whither has the passion 
flown? With a few, indeed, where 
there is community of object and 
character, new excitements, new 
aims, and hopes, spring up; and, 
having first taken root in passion, the 
passion continues to shoot out in their 
fresh stems and fibres. But deceive 
yourself not; there ia no such com- 
munity between you and Mainwaring. 
What you call his goodness, you will 
learn hereafter to despise as feeble ; 
and what in reality is your mental 
power, he goon, too soon, will shudder 


' at as unwomanly and hateful.” 


“Hold!” cried Lucretia, trenm- 
“Hold | and if he does, I 


seriously set. your heart on Main-/ shall owe his hate to you—to. your 


“You think my uncle would be 


lessons—+to your deadly influence! ” 
“ Lucretia, no /—the seeds were in 


preud to give my hand to Monsieur you! ‘Can-cultivation force from the 


Olivier Dalibard ?” 


soil that which it is against the 


“I think and I know,” snewered | nature of the soil:to dear 7” 


the Provencal, gravely, and disre- 
garding the taunt, “that if you had | will transform myself!” 
deigned to rendér me—poor exile| “Child, I defy you!” said the 
that I am{—the most enviable of scholar, with a smile, that gave to his 
men, yes had still been the heiress of face the expression his son had con- 
n.” to it. “Ihave warned you, aud 
“fio. you heve mid and urged,”| ery task is done.” With that de 
subd Imereti, with evident curiesity bowed, and leaving her, was soem 


“T will pluck out the weeds! I 
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Bo temact an 
‘and sat down to chess. 
Bat daring the dialogues we have 
tketched, we must not suppose that 
} Bir, Miles himself had been so wholly 
.,@hadrbed in the sensual gratification 
: wed upon Europe by the im- 
mortal Raleigh, as to neglect his guest 
and kinsman. 

“ And so, Charley Vernon, itis not 
the fashion to, amoke in Lunnon” 
(thus Sir Miles pronounced the word, 
according to the euphuism of his 
youth, and which, even at that day, 
still lingered in courtly jargon). 

‘ No, siz, However, to console us, 
we have most other vices in full 
farce.” 

“JI don’t doubt it; they say the 
Prince’s set exhaust life pretty 
quickly.” 

“It certainly requires the fortune 
of an earl and the constitution of a 
prize-fighter, to live with him.” 

“Yet methinks, Master Charley, 

you have neither one nor the other.” 
“ And therefore I see before me, 
and at no very great distance, the 
‘Bench-—-and a consumption!” an- 
swered Vernon, suppressing a slight 
yawn. 

“ "Tis a pity; for you had a fine 
estate properly managed; and, in 
apite of your faults, you have the 
heart of a true gentleman. Come, 
ome !”—and the old man spoke with 
tenderness—“ you are young enough 
yet to reform, A prudent marriage, 
aad a good wife, will save both your 
health and your acres,” 

“If you think so highly of mar- 
rlage, my dear Sir Miles, it is a 
wonder you did not add to your pre- 
oppte the value of your example.” 

““Jagkanapes!- I had not your 
infirmities! I never was a spend- 
thrift, and I have a constitution of 
ivon,j”, There was a pause. “ Charles, 
ognttanedt Bir Miles, muaingly, “ there 
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Miles St. John, and | is - 
and his librarian a few | than. 
aepments after, entered the house,| Grange and Laughton Hall. 


20 earl with a lesa fortune 

estates of Vernon 
You 
must already have understood me—it 
is my intention to leave my estates to 
Lacretia—it is my wish, neverthe- 
leas, to think you will not be the worse 
for my will. Frankly, if you can like 
my niece, win her; settle here while 
I live, put the Grange to nurse, and 
recruit yourself by fresh air and field- 
sports. Zounds, Charles, I love you, 
and that’s the truth [—Give me your 
hand |” 

“ And a grateful heart with it, sir,” 
said Vernon, warmly, evidently 
affected, as he started from his indo- 
lent position, and took the hand 
extended to him. “ Believe me, I do 
not covet your wealth, nor do I envy 
my cousin anything so much as the 
first place in your regard.” 

*Prettily said, my boy; and I don’t 
suspect you of insincerity. What 
think you, then, of my plan?” 

Mr. Vernon seemed embarrassed ; 
but, recovering himself with his usual 
ease, he replied archly, “ Perhaps, sir, 
it will be of little use to know what 
I think of your plan; my fair cousin 
may have upset it already.” 

“ Ha, sir, let me look at you—so— 
so!—you are not jesting. What the 
deuce do you mean? Gad, man, 
speak out!” 

“ Do you not think that Mr. Mon- 
derling—Mandolin—what’s bis name 
—eh +—do you not think that he is a 
very handsome young fellow?” said 
Mr, Vernon, drawing out his snuff- 
box, and offering it to his kinsman. 

“Damn your snuff,” quoth Sir 
Miles, in great choler, as he rejected 
the proffered courtesy with a 
vehemence that sent half the contents 
of the box upon the joint eyes and 
noses of the two canine favourites 
dozing at his feet. The setter started 
up in an agony—the spaniel wheezed 
“land sniffied, and ran off, stopping 
every moment to fake his head 


vont 


between his paws. The old gentle- 
man ‘continued, witheut heeding the 
sufferings of his dumb - friends—a 
symptom of rare discomposure on his 


oe : 
Pee you mean to insinuate, Mr. 
Vernon, that my nieco—my elder 
niece, Lucretia Clavering — conde- 
ascends to notice the looks, 
bad, of Mr. Mainwaring? ‘Sdeath, 
sir, he is the son of a land-agent ! 
Sir, he is intended for trade! Sir, 
his highest ambition is to be partner 
in some fifth-rate mercantile house {” 

“My dear Sir Miles,” replied Mr. 
Vernon, as he continped to brush 
away, with his scented handkerchief, 
such portions of the prince's mixture, 
as his nankin imexpressibles had 
diverted from the sensual organs of 
Dash and Ponto—‘my dear Sir 
Miles, ¢a n’empéche pas le senti- 
ment |” 

“ Empéche the fiddlestichk! You 
don’t know Lucretia. There are 
many girls, indeed, who might not be 
trusted near any handsome fiute- 
playing spark, with black eyes and 
white teeth; but Lucretia is not one 
of those; she has spirit and ambition 
that would never stoop to a méealli- 
ance ; she has the mind and ‘will of a 
queen—old Queen Bess, I believe.” 

“That is saying much for her 
talents, sir; but if so, Heayen help 
her intended! Iam duly grateful for 
the blessings you propose me!” 

Despite his anger, the old gentle- 
man could not help smiling. 

* Why, to confess the trath, she is 
hard to manage; but we, men of the 
world, know how to govern women, I 
hope—much more how to break in a 
girl scarce out of her teens. As for 
this fancy of yours, it is sheer folly— 
Lueretia knows my mind. She has 
seen her mother’s fate; she has seen 
her sister an exile from my house— 
why ? for no fault of hers, poor thing | 
but beeaute she, is the child of dis- 
otett, and the mother’s sin is visited 


good or | 
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on the daughtér’s head. Iam a good: 
natured man, I fancy, as men go; 
but I am old-fashioned enough to care 
for my race. If Lucretia demeaned 
herself to ‘love, to encourage, that 
lad—why, I would strike her from my 
nna put your name where I have 
ers,” 

“Sir,” said Vernon, gravely, and 
throwing aside all ib Le of 
manner, “ this becomes serious ; and 
I have no right even to whisper a 
doubt by which it now seems I might 
benefit. I think it imprudent, if you 
wish Miss Clavering to regard me 
impartially as a suitor to her hand, 
to throw her, at her age, in the way of 
a man far superior to myself, and to 
most men, in personal advantages— 
& man more of her own years, well 
educated, well mannered, with no 
evidence of his inferior birth in his 
appearance or his breeding. I have 
not the least ground for supposing 
that he has made the slightest impres- 
sion on Miss Olavering, and if he has, 
it would be, perhaps, but a girl's 
innocent and thoughtless fancy, easily 
shaken off by time and worldly re- 
flection: but pardon me, if I say 
bluntly, that should that be so, you 
would be wholly unjustified in punish- 
ing, even in blaming her—it is 
yourself you must blame for your 
own carelessness, and that forgetful 
blindness to human nature and youth- 
fal emotions, which, I must say, is the 
leas pardonable in one who has known 
the world so intimately.” 

“QOharles Vernon,” said the old 
Baronet, “give me your hand, again ! 
I was right, at least, when I said you 
had the heart of a true gentleman. 
Drop this subject for the present. 
Who has just left Lucretia yonder ?” 

“ Your protegé—the Frenchman.” 

: & Ah>he, at least, is not blind—go, 
and join Lacretia!” 

Vernon bowed, emptied the re 
mains of the Madeira into » tumbler; 
drank the contents at « draught, seid’. 
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Bronereophga rigs towards Laoratia ; but sho, | The sun dad set—the. twilight -wae. 
; eromed | over—the splendour. 


his approach, 


ween rose in 


of the alleys that] from ambdat a thick eapse of minghd 


| g into one 
ee ae 


beech and.oak.; the beams fell fall en 


-‘mibhe was either too indifferent, or|the face of the muser, and the face 
400. sreli-bred, to force upon daar the | seamed yet paler, and the exhaustion 
companionship which she #0 evidantly | of premature decay yet more evident 
shumned. He threw himself.atlength | by that still and melancholy light— 
wpon one of the benches im the lawn, | all ruins gain dignity by the moon. 
his head wpon his hand, , This was a ruin nobler than that whieh 


fell into reflections, which, had he | painters place on their canvas—the 


spoken, would haveshsped themselves 
somewhat thus into words :-— 

“Tf I must take that girl as the 
price of. this fair heritage, shall I gain 
or lose? 3 grant that she has the 
finest neck and shoulders I ever saw 
out ef marble; but far from being in 
lowe with her, ashe gives me a feeling 
like fear.and aversion. Add to this, 
thet ashe has cvidently no kinder 
sentiment for me than I for her; and 

. if-ae once had a heart, that young 
,gemtloman has long since coaxed it. 
-Riiay. Pleasant auspices, these, for, 


‘matzimony, to a poor invalid, who | things 


whihes at least to decline and :to die 


‘4u-peace! Moreover, if I were rich. 


enough to marry as I ‘pleased—if I 


were what, perhaps, I ought to be, 


heir to Lenghton—why, there is a 
certain sweet Mary in the world, whose. 
eyes are softer than Lucretia Claver- 
ing’e : but that isa dream! Qn the. 
other hand, if Ido not win this girl, 
end my poor kinsman give her all or. 
meeriy all his -possessions, Vernon, 
goea to the usurers, and the: 

‘King will'find a lodging for myself, 
‘Winns does it matter? 1 cannot live 
"yhave two or three years at the. most, 


‘eaghion 00 me brief pain the 















‘Bore Gad, the philosophy of | 


ruin, not of stone and brick, but of 
humanity and spirit; the wreck of 
man, prematurely old, not stricken by 
great sorrow, not bowed by great-toil, 
bat fretted and mined away by small 
pleasures and poor excitements— 
small and poor, but daily, housty, 
momently at their gnome-like work. 
Something of the gravity and the 
true lesson of the hour and scene, 
perhaps, forced itself upon a mind 
little given to sentiment, for Vernon 
rose languidly, and muttered— 

“My poor mother hoped better 
ings from me. It is well, after all, 
that it is broken off with Mary! 
Why ahould there be any one to weap. 
forme? I can the better die amiling, 
as I have liv 

Meanwhile, as it is we 
sheuld follow each of the principal 
characters we have introduced through, 
the coarse of an evening more or less 
eventful in the destiny of all, we 
retura to Mainwaring, and accompany 
him to the lake at the bottom of the 
park, which he reached as ita amooth 
surface glistened in the last. beams of 
the ann. He saw, as he neared the 
water, the fish sporting.in the. 
tide; the dragonfly darted ead 


‘| hovered in the air; the tedded grass 


beneath his feet, gave forth the 


the superb Lacretia’” ar 

“ You,.atolen, aa yon aay: and,.dike 
all thieves not thoroughly hardened,. 
T am ashamed: of my gains.” 

“flit down, my boy, thia- is a banks 
in ten thousand; there—that eld reat 
to lean your elbow on, this soft mos 
for your cushion ; sit dewm and cen- 
fess. You have something om your 
raind that preys on you: we are old. 
college friendse—out with it!” 

“There is no renisting yon, Ard- 
worth,” said Mainwaring, smiling, 
and drawn from his reserve and his 
gloom by the frank good-humeur:of. 
his eompanion: “I should like,J own, 
to make a clean bresst of it; and 
perhaps I may profit-by your advice. 
You know, in the first place, that 
after I left College, my father sccing 
me indisposed for the ekumh, .to 
which he had always destined me in 
his own heart,.and for which, indeed,. 
teath, Mainwaring. ; he had gone ont of his way to maine 

“Nag, nay, my good friend, you | tain me at the University, gave me 
wrong old Sir Miles; proud he ig, no | the choice of hia own busines ene 
doubt, but neither you nor I have had 
to complain of his insolense.” i 

“ Of his insolence | eertainly not— 




















laid hia hand on his shoulder : 

“What sport, Ardworth ?” 

“A few large roach with the fly, 
and ene pike with a gudgeon—a 
noble fellow !—lookathim! He was 
lying under the reeds yonder; I saw 
his green back, and teased him into 
biting. A heavenly evening! I 
woader you did not follow my example 
aud escape from a set, where acither 
you nor I can feel very much at. home, 
to this green banquet of Nature, in 
Which at least no man sits below the 
salé-cellar, The birds are ag older 
family than the St. Jahns’; but they 
dens throw their pedigree in our 


ampton, where we have a:reiation in 

that | busines, to be initiated inte the 

elementary mysteries. Thene I be 

came acquainted with a good clengy- 

man and his wife, and in that:honse I 
passed.a great:part of my time” 

“ With the hape, I trust, on betéer 
ef . fa R 
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“When the clergyman had a 


ne, 
On ate nearer the mark now,” 


wii Mainwaring, colouring ; “ though 
44 was not his daughter ; a young lady 
Yved in his family, not even related to 
fim; she was placed there with a 
~ortain allowance by a rich relatian. 
In a word, I admired, perhaps I loved 
this young person; but she was 
without an independence, and I not 
yet provided even with the subatitute 
of money, 8 profession. I fancied (do 
not laugh at my vanity) that my 
feelings might be returned. I was 
in alarm for her as well as myself; I 
sounded the clergyman as to the 
chance of obtaining the consent of 
her’rich relation, and was informed 
thavhe thought it hopeless. I felt I 
had-no right to invite her to poverty 
and ruin, and still less to entangle 
farther (if I had chanced to touch at 
alij-:her affection. I made an excuse 
te my father to leave the town, and 
returned home.” 

“ Prudent and honourable enough, 
so far; unlike me, I should have run 
off with the girl, if she loved me, 
and old Plutus, the rascal, might have 
done hia worst against Cupid. But I 
interrupt you.” 

‘*T came back when the county was 
greatly agitated: public meetings, 
speeches, mohs—a sharp election going 
on. My father had always taken 
keen interest in politics; he was of 
teo-rame party as Sir Miles, who, you 
know, is red-hot upon politics. I was 

led—partly by ambition, partly 

the effect of example, partly by 
hope to give a new turn to my 
make an appearance in 

on a devilish creditable one, 
Why, man, your speeches have 

‘hem quoted with rapture by the 
Supdon papers. Horridly aristocratic 
apd.» Fittieh, it is true;—I think 


Sa man to his 
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“ My attempts, such as they were, 
me the favour of Sir Miles. 


procured 

He had long been atquainted with my 
father, who had helped him in his 
own elections years ago. He seemed 


cordially delighted to patronize the 
ton: he invited me to visit him at 
Laughton, and hinted # my father 
that I was formed for something better 
than a counting-house: my poor 
father was intoxicated. In a word, 
here I am—here, often for days, 
almost weeks together, have I been,— 
a guest, always welcomed.” 

“You pause. This is the pri- 
mordium—now comes the confession, 
eh?” 

“Why one half the confession is 
over. It was my most unmerited 
fortune to attract the notice of Miss 
Clavering. Do not fancy me so self: 
conceited as to imagine that I should 
ever have presumed so high, but 
for-——” 

* But for encouragement—I under- 
stand! Well, she is a magnificent 
creature in her way; and I do not 
wonder that she drove the poor little 
girl at Southampton out of your 
thoughts.” 

“Ah! but there is the sore—I am 
not sure that she has done so, Ard- 
worth, I may trust you ?” 

“With everything but half-a-guinea. 
I would not promise to be rock against 


so great a temptation;” and Ard- 


worth turned his empty pockets 
inside out. 

“ Tush—be serious !—or I go.” 

“Serious! With pockets like these, 
the devil’s in it if I am not serious. 
Perge, precor.” 

** Ardworth, then,” said Mainwaring, 
with great emotion, “I confide to you 
the secret trouble of my heart. This 
girl at Southampton is Lucretia’s 
sister—her half-sister: thé rich 
relation on whose allowance she lives 
is Sir Miles St. John.” 

“ Whew |—my own poor dear little 
cousin, by the fathel’s side! Main. 
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and Susan, I thought it not impossible 
that he might consent at last to my 
union with the niece he had refused 
to receive and acknowledge. - But 
even while the hope was in me, I 
was drawn on-~I was entangled—I 
was spell-bound—I knew not how or 
why; but, to close my ence, 
while still doubtful whether my own 
heart is free from the remembrance 
of the one sister, I am pledged to 
the other.” 

Ardworth looked down gravely 
and remained silent. He was a 
joyous, careless, reckless youth, with 
unsteady character and pursuits— 
and with something of vague poetry, 
much of unaccommodating pride 
about his nature—one of those. youths 
little likely to do what is called 
well in the world—-not persevering 
enough for an independent career— 
too blunt and honest for a servile 
one. But it was in the very dis- 
position of such a person to judge 
somewhat harshly of Mainwaring’s 
disclosure, and not easily to compre- 
hend what, after all, was very natural 
-—how a young man, new to life, 
timid by character, and of an extreme 
susceptibility to the fear of giving 
pain, had, in the surprise, the grati- 
tude, the emotion, of an avowed 
attachment from a girl, far above 
him in worldly position, been forced 
by receiving, to seem, at least, to 
return her affection. And indeed 
though not ‘wholly insensible ta -the 
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cannot say that your confession has 
improved you in my estimation ; ‘but 
that is perhaps because of the blauat- 
ness of my I could 
quite comprehend your 

Susan (and, after all, I am left. in 


doubt as to the extent of her con- 
quest over you), for the very different 
charms of her sister. On the other 
hand, I could still better understand, 
that having once fancied Susan, you 
could not be commanded into love for 
Lucretia, But I do not comprekend 
your feeling love for one, and. 
love to the other—whith.is the long 
and short of the business.” - 
ee exagity the true state- 
ment,” Meinwaring, with s 
powerful effort at composure. “ ‘These 
are moments when, ET 
Lucretia, when charmed by that sdft- 
neas which, contrasting the rest of 
her character, she exhibits to uno 
but me, struck by her great mental 
powers, proud ofan unsconght triumph 
over such a being, I feel ae if I could 
love none but her; then, suddenly, 
het mood changes—she mtters senti 
ments that chill and revolt me—the 
very beauty seems vanished — her 
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for her first husband a friend and 
neighbour of his own, a younger s0n, 
of unexceptionable birth, and of very 
agreeable manners in society. But 
this gentleman contrived to render 
her life so miserable, that, though he 
died fifteen months after their mar- 
riage, his widow could scarcely be 
expected to mourn long for him. A 
year after Mr. Clavering’s death, Mrs. 
Clavering married again, under the 
mistaken notion that she had the right 
to choose for herself. She married 
Dr. Mivers, the provincial physician 
who had attended her husband in his 
last illness—a gentleman by educa- 
tion, manners, and profession, but 
unhappily the son of a silk-mercer. 
Sir Miles never forgave this connec- 
tion. By her first marriage, Sir Miles’s 
sister had one daughter, Lucretia ; 
-by her second marriage, another 
daughter, named Susan. She survived 
somewhat more than a year the birth 
of the latter: on her death, Sir Miles 
formally (through his agent) applied 
to Dr. Mivers for his eldest niece, 
Lucretia Clavering, and the physician 
did not think himself justified in 
withholding from her the probable ad- 
vantages of a transfer from his own 
roof to that of her wealthy uncle. He 
himself had been no worldly gainer 
by his connection; his practice had 
suffered materially from the sympathy 
which was felt by the county families 
for the supposed wrongs of Sir Miles 
St. John, who was personally not only 
popular, but esteemed, nor less so on 
account of his pride: too dignified to 
refer even to his domestic annoyances, 
except to his most familiar associates 
--to them, indeed, Sir Miles had said 
briefly, that he considered a physician 
who abused his entrance into a noble 
family by stealing into its alliance, 
was a character in whose punishment 
all society bad an interest. The 
words were repeated; they were 
thought just. Those who ventured 
to suggest that Mrs, Clavering, as a 
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widow, was a free agent, were regarded 
with suspicion. It was the time when 
French principles were just beginning 
to be held in horror, especially in the 
provinces, and when everything that 
encroached upon the rights and 
prejudices of the high-born was 
called “a French principle.” Dr. 
Mivers was as much scouted as if he 
had been a sans-culotte. Obliged to 
quit the county, he settled at a dis- 
tance; but he had a career to com- 
mence again; his wife’s death 
enfeebled his spirits, and damped his 
exertions. He did little more than 
earn a bare subsistence, and died at 
last, when his only daaghter was 
fourteen, poor and embarrassed. On 
his death bed he wrote a letter to 
Sir Miles, reminding him that, after 
all, Susan was his sister's child, gently 
vindicating himself from the un- 
merited charge of treachery which 
had blasted his fortunes, and left his 
orphan penniless ; and closing with a 
touching, yet & manly appeal to the 
sole relative left to befriend her. The 
clergyman who had attended him in 
his dying moments took charge of 
this letter; he brought it in person 
to Laughton, and delivered it to Sir 
Miles. Whatever his errors, the old 
baronet was no common man. He 
was not vindictive, though he could 
not be called forgiving. He had 
considered his conduct to his sister a 
duty owed to his name and ancestors ; 
she had placed herself and her 
youngest child out of the pale of his 
family. He would not receive as his 
niece the granddaughter of a silk- 
mercer. The relationship was extinct, 
as, in certain countries, nobility is 
forfeited by a union with an inferior 
class. But, niece or not, here was 
a claim to humanity and benevolence ; 
and never yet had appeal been made 
by suffering to his heart and purse in 
vain. 

He bowed his head, over the letter 
as his eye came to the last line, and 
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remained silent so long, that the 
clergyman, at last, moved and hopeful, 
approached and took his hand. It 
was the impulse of a good man and a 
good priest. Sir Miles looked up in 
surprise; but the calm pitying face 
bent on him, repelled all return of 
pride. 

“ Sir,” he said, tremulously, and he 
preased the hand that grasped his 
own, “I thank you. I am not fit at 
this moment to decide what to do : to- 
morrow, you shall know. And the 
man died poor? not in want, not in 
want ?” 

“ Comfort yourself, worthy sir; he 
had, at the last, all that sickness and 
death require, except one assurance, 
which I ventured to whisper to him— 
I trust not too rashly—that his 
daughter would not be left unpro- 
tected. And I pray you to reflect, my 
dear sir, that ———” 

Sir Miles did not wait for the con- 
clusion of the sentence; he rose 
abruptly, and left the room. Mr. 
Fielden (so the good priest was 
named) felt confident of the success 
of his mission; but, to win it the 
more support, he sought Lucretia. 
She was then seventeen: it is an age 
when the heart is peculiarly open to 
the household ties—to the memory of 
a mother—to the sweet name of 
sister. He sought this girl, he told 
his tale, and pleaded the sister's cause. 
Lucretia heard in silence; neither 
eye nor lip betrayed emotion; but 
her colour went and came. This was 
the only sign that she was moved: 
moved, but how? Fielden’s expe- 
rience in the human heart could not 
guess. When he had done, she went 
quietly to her desk (it was in her own 
room that the conference took place) 
—she unlocked it with a deliberate 
hand—she took from ita pocket-book 
and a case of jewels, which Sir Miles 
had given her on her last birth-day. 
“Let my sister have these—while I 
live she shall not want !” 
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“My dear young lady, it is not 
these things that she asks from you ; 
it is your affection, your sisterly heart, 
your intercession with her natural 
protector ; these, in her name, I ask 
for — non gemmis neque 
venale, nec auro /” 

Lucretia then, still without ap- 
parent emotion, raised to the good 
man’s face, deep, penetrating, but 
unrevealing eyes, and said slowly :— 

“ Is my sister like my mother, who, 
they say, was handsome !” 

Much startled by this question, 
Fielden answered—* I never saw your 
mother, my dear ; but your sister gives 
promise of more than common comeli- 
ness.” 

Lucretia’s brows grew slightly com- 
pressed, “And her education has 
been, of course, neglected ?” 

“ Certainly, in some points—ma- 
thematics, for instance, and theology. 
But she knows what ladies generally 
know—French and Italian, and such 
like. Dr. Mivers was not unlearned 
in the polite letters. Oh, trust me, 
my dear young lady, she will not 
disgrace your family ; she will justify 
your uncle’s favour. Plead for her !” 
—and the good man clasped his 
hands. 

Lucretia’s eyes fell musingly on 
the ground; but she resumed, after 
a short pause. 

“What does my uncle himself 
say 7” 

“Only that he will decide to- 
morrow.” 

“T will see him;” and Lucretia 
left the room as for that object. But 
when she had gained the stairs, she 
paused at the large embayed case- 
ment, which formed a niche in the 
landing-place, and gazed over the 
broad domains beyond ; a stern smile 
settled, then, upon her lips; the smile 
seemed to say—* In this inheritance 
I will have no rival.” 

Lueretia’s influence with Sir Miles 
was great; but here it was not 


‘meeded. Before she saw him he had 
@acided on his course. Her pre- 
eooious, and apparently intuitive 
kmowledge of character, detected, at 
@ glance, the safety with which she 
waight intercede. She did so, and 
was chid into silence. 

The next morning, Sir Miles took 
the priest’s arm, and walked with him 
into the gardens. 

“Mr, Fielden,” he said, with the 
air of a man who has chosen his 
course, and deprecates all attempt to 
make him swerve from it, “if I fol- 
lowed my own selfish wishes, I should 
take home this poor child. Stay, sir, 
and hear me—I am no hypocrite, and 
I speak honestly—I like young faces 
~—I have no family of my own ;—I 
love Lucretia, and I am proud of her, 
but a girl brought up in adversity 
might be a better nurse, and a more 
docile companion—let that pass. I 
have reflected, and I feel that I cannot 
wet to Lucretia—set to children un- 

-—the example of indifference to 
& name degraded and a race adul- 
terated: you may call this pride, or 
prejudice—I view it differently. There 
are duties due from an individual, 
duties due from a nation, duties due 
from a family; as my ancestors 
thought, so think I. They left me 
the charge of their name, as the fief- 
rent by which I hold their lands, 
"Bdeath, sir! pardon me the exple- 
tive [—I was about to say, that if I 
am now & childless old man, it is 
because I have myself known temp- 
tation, and resisted. I loved, and 
d@enied myself what I believed my 
eat chance of happiness, because the 
ghject of my attachment was not my 
equal—ihat was a bitter struggle—I 
tetumphed, and I rejoice at it, though 
tho result was to leave all thoughts of 
wedlock elsewhere odious and repug- 
vant. These principles of action have 
made a part of my creed as gentle- 
maa, if not as Christian—now, to the 
point. I beseech you to find a fitting 
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and reputable home for Miss—Mias 
Mivers (the lip slightly curled as the 
name was said)—~I shall provide 
suitably for her maintenance. When 
she marries, I will dower her, pro- 
vided only, and always, that her 
choice fall upon one who will not 
still further degrade her lineage on 
her mother’s side,—in'a -word, if 
she select a gentleman. Mr. Fielden, 
on this subject I have no more to 
say.” 

In vain the good clergyman, whose 
very conscience, as well as reason, 
was shocked by the deliberate and 
argumentative manner with which 
the baronet had treated the abandon- 
ment of his asister’s child as an 
absolutely moral, almost religious 
duty,—in vain he exerted himself to 
repel such sophisms, and put the 
matter in its true light. It was easy 
for him to move Sir Miles’s heart— 
that was ever gentle—that was moved 
already ; but the crotchet in his head 
wasimpregnable. The more touchingly 
he painted poor Susan’s unfriended 
youth, her sweet character, and 
promising virtues, the more Sir Miles 
St. John considered himself a martyr 
to his principles, and the more 
obstinate inthemartyrdom he became. 
“Poor thing! poor child!” he said 
often, and brushed a tear from his 
eyes ; “a thousand pities ! Well, well, 
I hope she will be happy! Mind, 
money shall never stand in the way 
if she have a suitable offer!” This 
was all the worthy clergyman, after 
an hour’s eloquence, could extract 
from him. Out of breath, and out of 
patience, he gave in at last ; and the 
baronet, still holding his reluctant 
arm, led him back towards the house. 
After a prolonged pause, Sir Miles 
said abruptly: “I have been thinking 
that I may have unwittingly injured 
this man—this Mivers—while I 
deemed only that heinjured me. As 
to reparation to his daughter, that is 
settled; and, after all, though I do 
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not publicly acknowledge her, she is 
half my own niece.” 

“ Half?” 

“Half—the father’s side don’t 
count, of course; and, rigidly speak- 
ing, the relationship is, perhaps, 
forfeited on the other. However, that 
half of it I grant. Zooks, sir, I say I 
grant it!—I beg you ten thousand 
pardons for my vehemence. To 
return, perhaps I can show at least 
that I bear no malice to this poor 
doctor. He has relations of his own— 
silk-mercers — trade has reverses. 
How are they off?” 

Perfectly perplexed by this very 
contradictory and paradoxical, yet, 
to one better acquainted with Sir 
Miles, very characteristic benevolence, 
Fielden was some time before he 
answered, ‘“ Those members of Dr. 
Mivers’s family who are in trade are 
sufficiently prosperous; they have 
paid his debts; they, Sir Miles, will 
receive his daughter.” 

“ By no means!” cried Sir Miles, 
quickly ; then recovering himself, he 
added, “or, if you think that advis- 
able, of course all interference on my 
part is withdrawn.” 

“ Festina lente /—not so quick, Sir 
Miles. I do not yet say that it is 
advisable—not because they are silk- 
‘mercers, the which, I humbly con- 
ceive, is no sin to exclude them from 
gratitude for their proffered kindness, 
but because Susan, poor child! having 
been brought up in different habits, 
may fecl a little strange, at least at 
firat, with id 

“ Strange, yes; I should hope so!” 
interrupted Sir Miles, taking snuff 
with much energy; “and, by the 
way, I am thinking that it would be 
well if you and Mrs. Fielden—you 
are married, sir?—that is right— 
clergymen all marry !—if you and 
Mrs. Fielden would take charge of 
her yourselves, it would be a great 
comfort to me to think her so well 
placed. We differ, sir—but I reapect 





you. Think of this. Well, then, the . 
doctor has left.no- relations that I can 
aid in any way.” 

“ Strange man !” muttered Fielden. 
“Yes; I must not let one poor youth 
lose the opportunity offered by your 
—your ——” 

“ Never mind what—proceed—one 
poor youth ; in the shep, of course? 

“No; and by his father’s side 
(since you so esteem such vanities) of 
an ancient family—a sister of Dr. 
Mivers married Captain Ardworth.” 

“ Ardworth—a goodish name— 
Ardworth, of Yorkshire. 

“Yes, of that family. It was, of 
course, an imprudent marriage, con- 
tracted while he was only an ensign. 
His family did not reject him, Sir 
Miles.” 

“Sir, Ardworth is a good squire’s 
family, but the name is Saxon; there 
is no difference in race between the 
head of the Ardworths, if he were a 
duke, and my gardener, John Hodge 
—Saxon and Saxon, both Hie 
family did not reject him—go on.” 

“But he was a younger son ina 
large family—both himself and his 
wife have known all the distresses 
common, they tell me, to the poverty 
of a soldier, who has no resource but 
his pay. They have a son; Dr. 
Mivers—though so poor himsslf— 
took this boy, for he loved his sister 
dearly, and meant to bring him up to 
his own profession. Death frustrated 
this intention. The boy is high- 
spirited and deserving.” 

‘‘ Let his education be completed— 
send him to the university; and I 
will see that he is put into some 
career, of which his father’s family 
would approve. You need not men- 
tion to any one my intentions in this 
respect, not even to the lad. And 
now, Mr.. Fielden, I have done my 
duty—at least, I think so. The 
longer you honour my house, the 
more J shall be pleased and grateful ; 
but this topic, allow me most respect- 
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fully to say, needs and bears ni 
er comment. Have you seen 
the last news from the army?” 

“The army !—oh, fie, Sir Miles, 
must speak one word more—may no! 
my poor Susan have, at least, th: 
comfort to embrace her sister ?” 

Sir Miles mused a moment, an 
struck his cratch-stick thrice firmly 
on the ground. 

“TI see no great objection to that 
‘but, by the address of this letter, th 
‘poor girl is too far from Laughton t« 

-send Lucretia to her.” 

“T can obviate that objection, Si: 
“Miles. It is my wish to continue tc 
; Susan her present home amongst my 
own children-—-my wife loves her 

dearly; and had you consented to 
ve her the shelter of your own roof, 

am sure I should not have seen a 
' #mile in the house for a month after. 
Ff you permit this plan, as indeed you 

honoured me by suggesting it, I can 
pass through Southampton, on my 
way to my own living in Devonshire 
and Miss Clavering can visit her sister 
there.” 

“Let it be so,” said Sir Miles, 
briefly ; and so the conversation closed. 

Some weeks afterwards, Lucretia 
went in her uncle's carriage, with four 
post-horses, with her maid and her 
footman—went in the state and pomp 
of heiress to Laughton—to the small 
lodging-house in which thekind pastor 
‘crowded his children and his young 
guest. She stayed there some days. 
She did not weep when she embraced 
Susan—she did not weep when she 
took leave of her; but she showed no 
want of actual kindness, though the 
kindness was formal and stately. On 
her return, Sir Miles forbore to ques- 
tion ; but he looked asif he expected, 
and would willingly permit, her to 
speak on what might naturally be 
uppermost at her heart. Lucretia, 
however, remained silent, till at last 
the baronet colouring, as if ashamed 
of his curiosity, said—“" _ 
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‘*Ts your sister like your mother?” 
_ “You forget, sir, I can have no 
recollection of my mother.” 

* Your mother had a strong family 
likeness to myself.” 

“She is not like you—they say she 
is like Dr. Mivers.” 

“Oh!” said the baronet, and he 
asked no more. The sisters did not 
meet again: a few letters passed 
between them, but the correspondence 
gradually ceased. 

Young Ardworth went to college, 
prepared by Mr. Fielden, who was no 
ordinary scholar, and an accurate and 
profound mathematician—a more 
important requisite than classical 
learning in a tutor for Cambridge. 
But Ardworth was idle, and perhaps 
even dissipated. He took a common 
degree, and made some debts, which 
were paid by Sir Miles, without a 
murmur. A few letters then passed 
between the baronet and the clergy- 
man, as to Ardworth’s future destiny ; 
the latter owned that his pupil was 
not persevering enough for the bar, 
nor steady enough for the church. 
These were no great faults in Sir 
Miles’s eyes. He resolved, after an 
effort, to judge himself of the capa- 
cities of the young man, and so came 
he invitation to Laughton. Ard- 
worth was greatly surprised when™ 
Fielden communicated to him this 
nyitation, for hitherto he had not 
xonceived the slightest suspicion of 
his benefactor—he had rather, and 
\aturally, supposed that some relation 
f his father’s had paid for his main- 
enance at the university; and he 
knew enough of the family history to 
ook upon Sir Miles as the proudest 
if men. How was it, then, that he 

would not receive the daughter 
ff Dr. Mivers, his own niece, would 
invite the nephew of Dr. Mivers, who 
was no relation to him? However, 
is curiosity was excited, and Fielden 
urgent that he should go ;—to 


_ Laughton, therefore, had he gone. 
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We have now brought down, to the 
opening of our narrative, the general 
records of the family it concerns; we 
have reserved our account of the 
rearing and the character of the per- 
gonage most important, perhaps, in 
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the development of its events— 
Lucretia Clavering; in order to place 
singly before the reader, the portrait 
of her dark, misguided, and ill-boding 
youth. 


CHAPTER II. 


LUCRETIA. 


Wuaen Lucretia first came to the house 
of Sir Miles St. John, she was an 
infant about four years old. The 
baronet then lived principally in 
London, with occasional visits rather 
to the Continent or a watering place, 
than to his own family mansion. He 
did not pay any minute attention to 
his little ward—satisfied that her 
nurse was sedulous, and her nursery 
airy and commodious. When at the 
age of seven, she began to interest him, 
and he himself, approaching old age, 
began seriously to consider, whether 
he should select her as his heiress, for 
hitherto he had not formed any de- 
cided or definite notions on the 
matter—he was startled by a temper 
so vehement, so self-willed and sternly 
imperious, so obstinately bent upon 
attaining its object, so indifferently 
contemptuous of warning, reproof, 
coaxing, or punishment, that her 
governess honestly came to him in 
despair. 

The management of this unmanage- 
able child interested Sir Miles. It 
caused him to think of Lucretia 
seriously; it caused him to have her 
much in his society, and always in his 
thoughts; the result was, that by 
amusing and occupying him, she 
forced a stronger hold on his affec- 
tions than she might have done had 
she been more like the ordinary run 
of commonplace children. Of all 
-dogs, there is no dog that so attaches 


a master as a dog that snarls at every- 
body else,—that no other hand can 
venture to pat with impunity; of all 
horses, there is none which so flatters 
the rider, from Alexander downwards, 
as a horse that nobody else can ride. 
Extend this principle to the human 
species, and you may understand why 
Lucretia became so dear to Sir Miles 
St. John—she got at his heart through 
his vanity. For though, at times, her 
brow darkened, and her eye flashed 
even at his remonstrance, she was yet 
no sooner in his society than she 
made a marked distinction between 
him and the subordinates, who had 
hitherto sought to control her. Was 
this affection 1—he thought so. Alas, 
what parent can trace the workings 
of a child’s mind—springs moved 
by an idle word from a nurse—a 
whispered conference between hire- 
lings! Was it possible that Lucretia 
had not often been menaced, as the 
direst evil that could befal her, with 
her uncle’s displeasure; that long 
before she could be sensible of mere 
worldly loss or profit, she was not 
impressed with a vague sense of Sir 
Miles’s power over her fate; nay, 
when trampling, in childish wrath 
and scorn, upon some menial’s irritable 
feelings, was it possible that she had 
not been told that, but for Sir Miles, 
she would be little better than & 
servant herself? Be this as it may, 
all weakness is prone to dissimulate : 
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and rare and happy is the child whose 
are as pure and transparent 
a the fond parent deems them. 
Where is something in children, too, 
which seems like an instinctive 
deference to the aristocratic appear- 
ances which sway the world. Sir 
Miles’s stately person—his imposing 
dress, the respect with which he was 
surrounded—all tended to beget 
notions of superiority and power, to 
which it was no shame to succumb, as 
it was to Miss Black, the governess, 
whom the maids answered pertly, or 
Martha, the nurse, whom Miss Black 
snubbed if Lucretia tore her frock. ' 
Sir Miles’s affection once won— 
his penetration not perhaps blinded 
to’ her more evident faults, but his self- 
lave soothed towards regarding them 
leniently—there was much in Lu- 
oretia’s external gifts which justified 
the predilection of the haughty man. 
As a child, she was beautiful, and, 
perhaps, from her very imperfections 
of temper, her beauty had that air of 
distinction which the love of command 
is apt to confer. If Sir Miles was 
with his friends when Lucretia swept 
into the room, he was pleased to hear 
them call her their little “ princess,” 
and pleased yet more at a certain 
dignified tranquillity with which she 
received their caresses or their toys, 
and which he regarded as the sign of 
@ superior mind: nor was it long, 
indeed, before what we call a superior 
maind developed itself in the young 
Laeretia. All children are quick till 
they are set methodically to study; 
but Lucretia’s quickness defied even 
that numbing ordeal, by which half 
of us are rendered dunces. Rapidity 
amd precision in all the tasks set to 
her,—in the comprehension of all the 
explanations given to her questions, 
evinced singular powers of readiness 
aud reasoning. 
Aa she grew older, she became more 
reserved and thoughtful. Seeing but 
fow children of her own age, and 
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mixing intimately with none, her 
mind was debarred from the usual 
objects which distract the vivacity, 
the restless and wondrous observation, 
of childhood. She came in and out 
of Sir Miles’s library of a morning, 
or his drawing room of an evening 
till her hour for rest, with unqnes- 
tioned and sometimes unnoticed free- 
dom ; she listened to the conversation 
around her, and formed her own con- 
clusions unchecked. It has a great 
influence upon a child, whether for 
good or for evil, to mix early and 
habitually with those grown up—for 
good to the mere intellect always—~ 
the evil depends upon the character 
and discretion of those the child sees 
and hears—*“ Reverence the greatestis 
due to children,” exclaims the wisest 
of the Romans ;* that is to say that we 
must revere the candour and inexps- 
rience and innocence of their minds. 

Now Sir Miles’s habitual associates 
were persons of the world ; well-bred 
and decorous, indeed, before children, 
as the best of the old school were— 
avoiding all anecdotes, all allusions, 
for which the prudent matron would 
send her girls out of the room ; but, 
with that reserve, speaking of the 
world as the world goes; if talking of 
young A—, calculating carelessly what 
he would have when old A—, his 
father, died—naturally giving to 
wealth, and station, and ability, their 
fixed importance in life—not over-apt 
to single out for eulogium some quiet 
goodness, rather inclined to speak 
with irony of pretensions to virtue— 
rarely speaking but with respect of 
the worldly seemings which rule man- 
kind ;—all these had their inevitable 
effect upon that keen, quick, yet 
moody and reflective intellect. 

Sir Miles removed at last to 
Laughton. He gave up London— 
why, he acknowledged not to himself; 
but it was because he had outlived 


* Cicero. The sentiment is borrowed by 
Juvenal. 
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his age—most of his old set were 
gone—new hours, new habits had 
stolen in. He had ceased to bo of 
importance as a marrying man, a4 a 
personage of fashion; his health was 
impaired ; he shrank from the fatigues 
of a contested election; he resigned 
his seat in Parliament for his native 
county, and, once settled at Laughton, 
the life there soothed and flattered 
him—there, all his former claims to 
distinction were still fresh. He 
amused himself by collecting, in his 
old halls and chambers, his statues 
and pictures, ‘and felt that, without 
fatigue or trouble, he was a greater 
man at Laughton in his old age, than 
he had been in London during his 
youth. 

Lucretia was then thirteen. Three 
years afterwards, Olivier Dalibard was 
established in the house, and from 
that time a great change became 
noticeable in her. The irregular 
vehemence of her temper gradually 
subsided, and was replaced by an 
habitual self-command, which ren- 
dered the rare deviations from it 
more effective and imposing. Her 
pride changed its character wholly 
and permanently ; no word, no look of 
scorn to the low-born and the poor 
escaped her. The masculine studies 
which her erudite tutor opened to 
@ grasping and inquisitive mind, 
elevated her very errors above the 
petty distinctions of class. She im- 
bibed earnestly what Dalibard assumed 
or felt,—the more dangerous pride of 
the fallen angel,—and set up the 
intellect as a deity. All belonging 
to the mere study of mind charmed 
and enchained her; but active and 
practical in her very reveries, if she 
brooded, it was to scheme, to plot, to 
weave web and mesh, and to smile in 
haughty triumph at her own ingenuity 
and daring. The first lesson of mere 
worldly wisdom teaches us to com- 
mand temper ; it was worldly wisdom 
that made the once impetuous girl 
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calm, tranquil, and serene, Sir Miles 
was pleased by a change that removed 
from Lucretia’s outward character its 
chief blot ; perhaps, as his frame de- 
clined, he sighed sometimes to think 
that with so much majesty there 
appeared but little tenderness; he 
took, however, the merits with the 
faults, and was content upon the 
whole, 

If the Provencal had taken more 
than common pains with his young 
pupil, the pains were not solely dis- 
interested. In plunging her mind 
amidst that profound corruption 
which belongs only to intellect culti- 
vated in scorn of good, and in sup- 
pression of heart, he had his own 
views to serve. He watched the age 
when the passions ripen; and he 
grasped at the fruit which his training 
sought to mature. In the human 
heart ill regulated there is a dark 
desire for the forbidden. This Lucretia 
felt—this her studies cherished, and 
her thoughts brooded over. She de- 
tected, with the quickness of her sex, 
the Preceptor’s stealthy aim. She 
started not at the danger. Proud of 
her mastery over herself, she rather 
triumphed in luring on into weakness 
this master-intelligence which had 
lighted up her own,—+to see her slave 
in her teacher—to despise or to pity 
him whom she had first contemplated 
with awe. And with this mere pride 
of the understanding might be con- 
nected that of the sex; she had 
attain@d the years when woman is 
curious to know and to sound her 
power. To inflame Dalibard’s cupidity 
or ambition was easy; but to touch 
his heart—that marble heart !—this 
had its dignity and its charm. Strange 
to say, she succeeded. The passion, 
as well as interests, of this dangerous 
and able man became enlisted in his 
hopes; and now the game played 
between them had a terror in its 
suspense ; for if Dalibard penetrated 
not into the recesses of his pupil's 
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complicated nature, she was far from 
yet sounded the hell that lay 
black and devouring beneath his own. 
Not through her affections—those he 
scarce hoped for—but through her 
inexperience, her vanity, her passions, 
he contemplated the path to his vie- 
tory over her soul and her fate. And 
20 resolute, so wily, so unscrupulous 
was this person who had played upon 
all the subtlest keys and chords in 
the scale of turbulent life, that, de- 
spite thé lofty smile with which 
Lucretia at length heard and repelled 
his suit, he had no fear of the ulti: 
mate issue,—when all his . projects 
were traversed,—all (his mines and 
stratagems abruptly brought to a 
close, by an event which he had 
wholly unforeseen—the appearance of 
a rival; the ardent and almost puri- 
fying love, which, escaping awhile 
from all the demons he had evoked, 
she had, with a girl’s frank heart and 
impulse, conceived for Mainwaring. 
And here, indeed, was the great crisis 
in Lucretia’s life and destiny. So 
interwoven with her nature had be- 
come the hard calculations of the 
understanding ; so habitual to her 
now was the zest for scheming, which 
revels in the play and vivacity of in- 
trigue and plot, and which Shakspeare 
has, perhaps, intended chiefly to 
depict in the villany of Iago, that it 
is probable Lucretia could never be- 
come a character thoroughly amiable 
and honest. But with a happy and 
well-placed love, her ambition Snight 
have had legitimate vents; her rest- 
less energies, the woman’s natural 
field in sympathies for another. The 
heart once opened softens by use: 
gradually and unconsciously the in- 
terchange of affection, the companion- 
ship with an upright and ingenuous 
mind (for virtue is not only beautiful ; 
it is contagious) might have had their 
redeeming and hallowing influence. 
Happier, indeed, had it been, if her 
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manding and lofty nature. But per- 

it was the very meekness and 
susceptibility of Mainwaring’s temper, 
relieved from feebleness by his talents, 
which, once in play, were undeniably 
great, that pleased her by contrast 
with her own hardness of spirit and 
despotism of will. 

That Sir Miles should have been 
blind to the position of the lovers, is 
less disparaging to his penetration 
than it may appear; for the very 
imprudence with which Lucretia 
abandoned herself to the society of 
Mainwaring during his visits at 
Laughton, took a resemblance to 
candour. Sir Miles knew his niece 
to be more than commonly clever 
and well informed; that she, like him, 
should feel that the conversation of a 
Superior young man was a relief to 
the ordinary babble of their country 
neighbours, was natural enough ; and 
if now and then a doubt, a fear, had 
crossed his mind, and rendered him 
more touched than he liked to own 
by Vernon’s remarks, it had vanished 
upon perceiving that Lucretia never 
seemed a shade more pensive in 
Mainwaring’s absence. The listless- 
ness and the melancholy which are 
apt to accompany love, especially 
where unpropitiously placed, were not 
visible on the surface of this strong 
nature. In truth, once assured that 
Mainwaring returned her affection, 
Lueretia reposed on the future with a 
calm and resolute confidence; and 
her customary dissimulation closed 
like an unruffled sea over all the 
under-currents that met and played 
below. Still Sir Miles’s attention 
once, however slightly, aroused to the 
recollection that Lucretia was at the 
age when woman naturally meditates 
upon love and marriage, had sug- 
gested, afresh and more vividly, a 
préject which had before been indis- 
tinctly conceived—viz., the union of 
the divided branches of his house, by 


choice had fallen upon a more com-| the marriage of the last male of the 
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Vernona with the heiress of the St. 
Johns. Sir Miles had seen much of 
Vernon himself, at various intervals : 
he had been present at his christen- 
ing, though he had refused to be his 
godfather, for fear of raising undue 
expectations; he had visited and 
munificently “tipped” him at Eton ; 
he had accompanied him to his 
quarters when he joined the Prince’s 
regiment; he had come often in 
contact with him, when, at the death 
of his father, Vernon retired from 
the army and blazed in the front 
ranks of metropolitan fashion; he 
had given him counsel and had even 
lent him money. Vernon’s spend- 
thrift habits, and dissipated if not 
dissolute life, had certainly confirmed 
the old baronet in his intentions to 
trust the lands of Laughton to the 
lesser risk which property incurs in 
the hands of a female, if tightly 
settled on her, than in the more 
colossal and multiform luxuries of an 
expensive man ; and to do him justice, 
during the flush of Vernon’s riotous 
career, he had shrunk from the 
thought of confiding the happiness 
of his niece to so unstable a partner. 
But of late, whether from his im- 
paired health, or his broken fortunes, 
Vernon’s follies had been less glaring. 
He had now arrived at the mature 
age of thirty-three, when wild oats 
may reasonably be sown. The com- 
posed and steadfast character of 
Lueretia, might serve to guide and 
direct him: and Sir Miles was one of 
those who hold the doctrine that a 
reformed rake makes the best hus- 
band ; add to this, there was nothing 
in Vernon’s reputation (once allow- 
ing that his thirst for pleasure was 
slaked) which could excite serious 
apprehensions. Through all his diffi- 
culties, he had maintained his honour 
unblemished; a thousand traits of 
amiability and kindness of heart 
made him popular and beloved. He 
was nobody’s enemy but his own. 
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His very distresses—the prospect of 
his ruin, if left unassisted by Sir 
Miles’s testamentary dispositions — 
were arguments in his favour. And, 
after all, though Lucretia was a nearer 
relation, Vernon was in truth the 
direct male heir, and, according to 
the usual prejudices of family, there- 
fore, the fitter representative of the 
ancient line. With these feelings and 
views, he had invited Vernon to his 
house, and we have seen already that 
his favourable impressions had been 
confirmed by the visit. 

And here, we must say, that 
Vernon himself had been brought up 
in boyhood and youth to regard him- 
self the presumptive inheritor of 
Laughton. It had been, from time 
immemorial, the custom of the St. 
Johns to pass by the claims of females 
in the settlement of the entails: from 
male to male the estate had gone— 
furnishing warriors to the army, and 
senators to the state. And if when 
Lucretia first came to Sir Miles’s 
house, the bright prospect seemed 
somewhat obscured, still the més- 
alliance of the mother, and Sir Miles’s 
obstinate resentment thereat, seemed 
to warrant the supposition that he 
would probably only leave to the 
orphan the usual portion ofa daughter 
of the house, and that the lands 
would go in their ordinary destina- 
tion. This belief, adopted-passively, 
and as a thing of course, had had a 
very prejudicial effect upon Vernon’s 
career, What mattered that he over- 
enjoyed his youth, that the subordi- 
nate property of the Vernons, a paltry 
four or five thousand, pounds a year, 
went a little too fast—the splendid 
estates of Laughton would recover all. 
From this dream he had only been 
awakened two or three years before, 
by an attachment he had formed to 
the portionless daughter of an earl; 
and the Grange being too far encum- 
bered to allow him the proper settle- 
ments which the lady’s family required, 
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it became a matter of importance to 
ascertain Sir Miles’s intentions. Too 
delicate himself to sound them, he 
had’ prevailed upon the earl, who was 
well acquainted with Sir Miles, to 
take Laughton in his way to his own 
seat in Dorsetshire, and, without 
betraying the grounds of his interest 
im the question, learn carelessly, as it 
were, the views of the wealthy man. 
The result had been a severe and 
terrible disappointment. Sir Miles 
had then fully determined upon con- 
stituting Lucretia his heiress, and, 
with the usual openness of his cha- 
racter, he bad plainly said so, upon 
the very first covert and polished 
allusion to the subject, which the 
earl slily made. This discovery, in 
breaking off all hopes of an union 
with Lady Mary Stanville, had 
crushed more than mercenary ex- 
pectations. It affected, through his 
heart, Vernon’s health -and spirits; 
it rankled deep-and was resented at 
firat as a fatal injury. But Vernon’s 
native nobility of disposition gradu- 
ally softened an indignation which 
his reason convinced him was ground- 
Tess and unjust. Sir Miles had never 
encouraged: the expectations, which 
Vernon’s family and himself had 
unthinkingly formed. The baronet 
was master of his own fortune, and 
after all was it not more natural that 
he should prefer the child he had 
brought up and reared, to a distant 
relation, little:more than an acquaint- 
ance, simply because man succeeded 
to man in the mouldy pedigree of the 
St. Johna? And, Mary fairly lost to 
him, hie constitutional indifference 
to money, 8 certain French levity of 
temper, 8 persuasion that his life was 
nearing ita wasted close, had left him 
without regret, as without resentment, 
at his kinsman’s decision. His boyish 
affection for the hearty, generous old 


gentleman returned, and though he, 
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lation, cordiatly accepted the baronet’s 
hospitable overtures, and deserted, 
for the wilds of Hampshire, “the 
sweet shady side of Pall Mall.” 

We may now enter the drawing- 
room at, Laughton, in which were 
already assembled several of the 
families residing in the more imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and who sociably 
dropped in to chat‘around the national 
tea-table, play a rubber at whist, or 
make up, by the help of two or three 
children and two or three grandpapas, 
& merry country dance. For, in that 
happy day, people were much more 
sociable than they are now, in the 
houses of our rural] Thanes. Our 
country seats became bustling and 
animated after the Birthday; many 
even of the more important families 
resided, indeed, all the year round 
on their estates. The Continent was 
closed to ua; the fastidious exclu- 
siveness which comes from habitual 
residence in cities, had not made that 
demarcation in castes and in talk, 
between neighbour and neighbour, 
which exists now. Our squires were 
less educated, less refined, but more 
hospitable and unassuming. In a 
word, there was what does not exist 
now, except in some districts remote 
from London,—a rural society for 
those who sought it. 

The party, as we enter, is grouped 
somewhat thus—but first, we must 
cast'a glance at the room itself, which 
rarely failed to be the first object to 
attract a stranger’s notice. It wasa 
long, and not particularly well-pro- 
portioned apartment, according, at 
least, to modern notions, for it had 
rather the appearance of two rooms 
thrown into one. At the distance of 
about thirty-five feet, the walls, before 
somewhat narrow, were met by an 
arch, supported by carved pilasters, 
which opened into a space nearly 
double the width of the previous part 


abhorred the country, he had without of the room, with a domed ceiling, 
a single interested thonght or calcu-|and an embayed window of such 
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depth, that the recess almost formed 
a chamber in itself. But both these 
divisions of the apartment corre- 
sponded exactly in point of decora- 
tion; they had the same small 
panelling, painted a very light green, 
which seemed almost white by candle- 
light, each compartment wrought 
with an arabesque, the same enriched 
frieze and cornice ; they had the same 
high mantel-pieces, ascending to the 
ceiling, with the arms of St. John in 
bold relief. They had, too, the same 
old-fashioned and venerable furniture, 
draperies of thick figured velvet, with 
immense chairs and ‘sofas to corre- 
spond, interspersed, it is true, with 
more modern and commodious inven- 
tions of the upholsterer’s art, in grave 
stuffed leather, or lively chintz. Two 
windows, nearly as deep as that in 
the further division, broke the out- 
line of the former one, and helped to 
give that irregular and nooky appear- 
ance to the apartment, which took 
all discomfort from its extent, and 
furnished all convenience for solitary 
study or detached flirtation. With 
little respeet for the carved work of 
the panels, the walls were covered 
with pictures brought by Sir Miles 
from Italy; here and there marble 
busts and statues gave lightness to 
the character of the room, and 
harmonized well with that half-Italian 
mode of decoration which belongs to 
the period of James the First. The 
shape of the chamber, in its divisions, 
lent itself admirably to that friendly 
and sociable intermixture of amuse- 
ments which reconciles the tastes of 
young and old. In the first division, 
near the fire-place, Sir Miles, seated 
in his easy chair, and sheltered from 
the opening door by a sevenfold 
tapestry screen, was still at chess with 
his librarian. At a little distance, a 
middle-aged gentleman, and three 
turbaned matrons, were cutting in at 
whist—shilling points—with a half- 
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ventured on. On tables, drawn inte 
the recesses of the windows, were 
the day’s newspapers, Gilray’s cari- 
catures, the last new publications, 
and such other ingenious suggestions 
to chit-chat, And round these tables 
grouped those whe had not yet found 
elsewhere their evening’s amusement; 
two or three shy young clergymen, 
the parish doctor, four or five squires, 
who felt great interest in politics, but 
never dreamt of the extravagance of 
taking in a daily paper, and who now, 
monopolizing all the journals they 
could find, began fairly with the heroic 
resointion to skip nothing, from the 
first ‘advertisement to the printer’s 
name, Amidst one of these groupes, 
Mainwaring had bashfully ensconced 
himself. In the farther division, the 
chandelier, suspended from the domed 
ceiling, threw its cheerful light over 
a large circular table below, on which 
gleamed the ponderous tea-urn of 
massive silver, with its usual accom: 
paniments. Nor were wanting there, 
in addition to those airy nothings, 
sliced infinitesimally, from a French 
roll, the more substantial, and now 
exiled cheer, of cakes—plum and seed, 
Yorkshire and saffron—attesting the 
light hand of the housekeeper, and 
the strong digestion of the guests. 
Round this table were seated, in fuil 
gossip, the maids and the matrons, 
with a slight sprinkling of the bolder 
young gentlemen who had been 
taught to please the fair. The 
warmth of the evening allowed the 
upper casement to be opened and 
the curtains drawn aside, and the July 
moonlight feebly struggled against 
the blaze of the lights within, At 
this table it was Miss Clavering’s 
obvious duty to preside; but that 
was a complaisance to which she 
rarely condescended. Nevertheless, 
she had her own way of doing the 
honour of her uncle’s house, which 
was not without courtesy and grace; 


crown bet, optional, and not much/to glide from one to the other, 
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exehange a few friendly words, see 
that each set had its well-known 
amusements, and, finally, sit quietly 
down to converse with some who, 
from gravity or age, appeared most 
to neglect, or be neglected by the 
rest, was her ordinary, and not un- 
popular mode of welcoming the guests 
‘at Laughton—not unpopular, for sh 
thus avoided all interference with th: 
flirtations and conquests of humbler 
damsels, whom her atation and he 
endowments might otherwise have 
crossed or humbled, while she ensured 
the good word of the old, to whom 
the young are seldom so attentive. 
But if a stranger of more than pro- 
vincial repute chanced to be present, 
if some stray member of parliament, 
or barrister on the circuit, or wander. 
ing artist, accompanied any of the 
neighbours, to him Lucretia gave 
more earnest and undivided attention. 
Him she sought to draw into a con: 
versation deeper than the usual babble, 
and with her calm, searching eyes, 
bent on him while he spoke, seemed 
to fathom the intellect she set in 
play. But as yet, this evening, she 
had not made her appearance—a sin 
against etiquette very unusual in her. 
Perhaps her recent conversation with 
Dalibard had absorbed her thoughts 
to forgetfulness of the leas important 
demands on her attention. Her ab- 
sence had not interfered with the 
gaiety at the tea-table, which was 
frank even to noisiness ; as it centered 
round the laughing face of Ardworth, 
who, though unknown to most or all 
of the ladies present, beyond a brief 
introduction to one or two of the first 
comers from Sir Miles (as the host 
had risen from his chess to bid them 
welcome), had already contrived to 
make himself perfectly at home, and 
outrageously popular. Niched be- 
tween two bouncing lasses, he had 
commenced acquaintance with them 
in a atrain of familiar drollery and 


fun, which had soon broadened its 
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circle, and now embraced the whole 
groupe in the happy contagion of good 
humour and young animal spirits. 
Gabriel, allowed to sit up later than 
his usnal hour, had not, as might 
have been expected, attached himeelf 
to this circle, nor indeed to any; he 
might be seen moving quietly about 
—now contemplating the pictures on 
the wall with a curious eye—now 
pausing at the whist table, and noting 
the game with the interest of an 
embryo gamester—~now throwing 
himself on an ottoman, and trying to 
coax towards him Dash or Ponto— 
trying in vain, for both the dogs 
abhorred him; yet still, through all 
this general movement, had any one 
taken the pains to observe him 
closely, it might have been sufficiently 
apparent that his keen, bright, reat- 
leas eye, from the corner of its long 
sly lids, roved chiefly towards the 
three persons whom he approached 
the least—his father, Mainwaring, 
and Mr. Vernon. This last had 
ensconced himself apart from all, in 
the angle formed by one of the 
pilasters of the arch that divided the 
room, 80 that he was in command, as 
it were, of both sections. Reclined, 
with the careless grace that seemed 
‘nseparable from every attitude and 
motion of his person, in one of the 
great velvet chairs, with a book in 
his hand, which, to say truth, was 
urned upside down, but in the lecture 
f which he seemed absorbed—he 
heard at one hand the mirthful 
‘aughter that circled round young 
Ardworth, or, in its pauses, caught 
on the other side, muttered exclama- 
tions from the grave whist-playera— 
“If you had but tramped that 
diamond, ma’am !”——~‘* Bless me, sir, 
it was the best heart!” And some- 

or other, both the laughter and 
the exclamations affected him alike, 
with what then was called “ the 
ipleen ”—for the one reminded him 
f his own young days of joyless, 
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careless mirth, of which his mechanical 
gaiety now was but a mocking ghost, 
and the other seemed a satire, a 
parody, on the fierce but noiseless 
rapture of gaming, through which his 
passions had passed—when thousands 
had slipped away with a bland smile, 
provoking not one of those natural 
ebullitions of emotion which there 
accompanied the loss of a shilling 
point. And besides this, Vernon had 
been so accustomed to the success of 
the drawing-room, to be a somebody 
and a something in the company of 
wita and princes, that he felt, for the 
first time, a sense of insignificance in 
this provincial circle. Those fat 
squires had heard nothing of Mr. 
Vernon, except that he would not have 
Laughton—he had no acres, no vote 
in their county—he was a nobody to 
them. Those ruddy maidens, though 
now and then, indeed, one or two 
might steal an admiring glance at 
a figure of elegance so unusual, re- 
garded him not with the female 
interest he had been accustomed to 
inspire. They felt instinctively that 
he could be nothing to them, nor 
they to him—a mere London fop, 
and not half so handsome as Squires 
Bluff and Chuff. 

Rousing himself from this little 
vexation to his vanity, with a con- 
scious smile at his own weakness, 
Vernon turned his looks towards the 
door, waiting for Lucretia’s entrance, 
and since her uncle’s address to him, 
feeling that new and indescribable 
interest in her appearance, which is 
apt to steal into every breast, when 
what was before but an indifferent 
acquaintance, is suddenly enhaloed 
with the light of a possible wife. At 
length, the door opened, and Lucretia 
entered. Mr. Vernon lowered his 
book, and gazed with an earnestness 
that partook both of doubt and ad- 
miration. 

Lucretia Clavering was tall — tall 
beyond what is admitted to be tall in 
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woman; but in her height there was 
nothing either awkward or masculine 

a figure more perfect never served 
for model to a sculptor. The dress 
at that day, unbecoming as we now 
deem it, was not to her—at least, on 
the whole — disadvantageous, The 
short waist gave greater sweep to her 
majestic length of limb, while the 
classic thinness of the drapery betrayed 
the exact proportion and the exqui- 
site contour. The arms then were 
worn bare almoat to the shoulder, and 
Lucretia’s arms were not more fault- 
less in shape than dazzling in their 
snowy colour—the stately neck, the 
falling shoulders, the firm, slight, 
yet rounded bust—all would have 
charmed equally the artist and the 
sensualist. Fortunately, the sole 
defect of her form was not apparent 
at a distance: that defect was in the 
hand ; it had not the usual faults of 
female youthfulness—the superfluity 
of flesh, the too rosy healthfulness of 
colour; on the contrary, it was small 
and thin, but it was, nevertheless, 
more the hand of a man than a 
woman; the shape had a man’s 
nervous distinctness, the veins swelled 
like sinews, the joints of the fingers 
were marked and prominent. In 
that hand, it almost seemed as if the 
iron force of the character betrayed 
itself. But as we have said, this 
slight defect which few, if seen, 
would hypercritically notice, could 
not of course be perceptible as she 
moved slowly up the room; and 
Vernon’s eye, glancing over the noble 
figure rested upon the face. Was it 
handsome?—was it repelling? Strange 
that in feature it had pretensions to 
the highest order of beauty, and yet, 
even that experienced connoisseur in 
female charms was almost puzzled 
what sentence to pronounce. The 
hair, as was the fashion of the day, 
clustered in profuse curls over the 
forehead, but could not conceal & 
slight line or wrinkle between the 
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rows; and this line, rare in women 
at any age, rare even in men at hers, 
gave an expression at once of thought 
and sternness to the whole face. The 
eyebrows themselves were straight, 
and not strongly marked,—a shade 
or two perhaps too light, a fault still 
more apparent in the lashes; the 
‘eyes were large, full, and, though 
bright, astonishingly calm and deep, 
at least in ordinary moments; yet 
withal they wanted the charm of that 
steadfast and open look, which goes 
at once to the heart, and invites its 
trust; their expression was rather 
vague and abstracted. She usually 
looked aslant while she spoke, and 
this, which with some appears but 
shyness, in one so self-collected, had 
an air of falashood. But when, at 
times, if earnest, and bent rather on 
examining those she addressed than 
guarding herself from penetration, 
fhe fixed those eyes upon you with 
sudden and direct scrutiny, the gaze 
impressed you powerfully, and haunted 
you with a strange spell. The eye 
itself was of a peculiar and displeasing 
colour—not blue, nor grey, nor black, 
nor hagel, but rather of that cat-like 
green, which is drowsy in the light, 
and vivid in the shade. The profile 
was purely, Greek, and 80 seen, 
Lucretia’s beauty seemed incontest- 
able ; but in front face, and still more 
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the freshness and bloom of youth, and 
looked older than she was—an effect 
confirmed by an absence of roundness 
in the cheek, not noticeable in the 
profile, but rendering the front face 
‘somewhat harsh as well as sharp. In 
a word, the face and the figure were 
not in harmony ; the figure prevented 
you from prowouncing her to be 
masculine—the face took from the 
figure the charm of feminacy. It was 
the head of the young Augustus upon 
the form of Agrippma. One touch 
more, and we close a description, 
which already perhaps the reader may 
consider frivolously minute. If you 
had placed before the mouth and 
lower part ‘of the face a mask or 
bandage, the whole character of the 
upper face would have changed at 
once; the eye lost its glittering false- 
ness, the brow its sinister contraction ; 
you would have pronounced the face 
not only beautiful, but sweet and 
womanly. Take that bandage sud- 
denly away, and the change would 
have startled you, and startled you 
the more, because you could detect 
no sufficient defect or disproportion 
in the lower part of the countenance 
to explain it. It was as if the mouth 
was the key to the whole: the key 
nothing without the text, the text 
uncomprehended without the key. 
Such, then, was Lucretia Clavering 


when inclined between the two, all/ in outward appearance, atthe age of 


the features took a sharpness, that, 
‘however regular, had something chil- 
Ting and severe ; the mouth was small, 
but the lips were thin and pale, and 
had an expression of effort and con- 
traction, which added to the distrust 
that her sidelong glance was calcu- 
Yated to inspire. The teeth were 
dazzlingly white, but sharp and thin, 
wrd the eye-tecth were much longer 


than the rest. The complexion was | 


pale, but without much delicacy ; the 
paleness seemed not natural to it, but 
rather that hue which study and late 
vigils give to men ; so that she wanted 


twenty—=striking to the most careless 
eye—interesting and perplexing the 
student in that dark language, never 
yet deciphered,—the human coun- 
tenance. The reader must have 
observed, that the effect every face 
that he remarks for the first time 
produces, is different from the im- 
pression it leaves upon him when 
habitually seen. Perhaps, no two 
persons differ more from each other, 
than does the ‘same countenance in 
our earliest recollection of it from the 
countenanceregarded in thefamiliarity 
of repeated intercourse. And this 
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was especially the case with Lucretia 
Clavering’s; the first impulse of 
nearly all who beheld it was distrust 
that partook of fear; it almost inspired 
you with a sense of danger. The 
judgment rose up against it; the 
heart set itself on ite guard. But 
this uneasy sentiment soon died away 
with moat observers in admiration at 
the chiselled outline, which, like the 
Grecian sculpture, gained the more 
the more it was examined ; in respect 
for the intellectual power of the 
expression; and in fascinated pleasure 
at the charm of a smile, rarely em- 
ployed, it is true, but the more 
attractive, both for that reason and 
for its sudden effect in giving bright- 
hess and persuasion to an aspect that 
needed them so much. It was literally 
like the abrupt breaking out of a 
sunbeam; and the repellent impres- 
sion of the face, thus familiarised 
away, the matchless form took its 
natural influence; so that, while one 
who but saw Lucretia for a moment, 
might have pronounced her almost 
plain, and certainly not prepossessing 
in appearance, those with whom she 
lived, those whom she sought to 
please, those who saw her daily, united 
in acknowledgment of her beauty ; 
and if they still felt awe, attributed 
it only to the force of her under- 
standing. 

As she now came midway up the 
room, Gabriel started from his -seat, 
and ran'to her caressingly. Lucretia 
bent down, and placed her hand upon 
his fair locks. As she did so, he 
whispered— 

“Mr. Vernon has been watching 
for you.” 

“ Hush! Where is your father ?” 

“ Behind the screen, at chess with 
Sir Miles,” 

“ With Sir Miles!” and Lueretia’s 
eye fell with the direct gaze we have 
before referred to, upon the boy’s face. 

‘‘T have been looking over them 
pretty often,” said he, meaningly : 
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“they have talked .of nothing but the 
game.” 

Lueretia lifted her head, and 
glanced round with her furtive eye ; 
the boy divined the search, and with 
@ scarce perceptible gesture, pointed 
her attention to Mainwaring’s retreat. 
Her vivid smile passed over her lips, 
as she bowed slightly to her lover, 
and then withdrawing the hand which 
Gabriel had taken in his own, she 
moved on, passed Vernon with a 
commonplace word or two, and was 
soon exchanging greetings with the 
gay merry-makers in the farther part 
of the room. <A few minutes after- 
wards, the servants entered, the tea- 
table was removed, chairs thrust back 
—a single lady of a certain age 
volunteered her services at the piano, 
and dancing began within the ample 
space which the arch fenced off 
from the whist-players. Vernon had 
watched his opportunity, and at the 
first sound of ‘the piano had gained 
Lucretia’s side, and with grave polite- 
ness pre-engaged her hand for the 
opening dance. 

At that day, though it is not so 
very long ‘ago, gentlemen were not. 
ashamed to dance, and to dance well ;. 
it was no languid saunter through a 
quadrille; it was fair, deliberate, 
skilful dancing, amongst the courtly ; 
free, bounding ‘movement , amongst 
the gay. 

Vernon, as might be expected, was 
the most admired performer of the 
evening; but he was thinking very 
little of the notice he at last excited ; 
he was employing such ingenuity as 
his experience of life supplied to the 
deficiencies of a very imperfect edu- 
cation, limited to the little flogged 
into him at Eton, in deciphering the 
character and getting at the heart of 
his fair ‘partner. 

“J wonder you do not make fir 
Miles take you to London, my cousin, 
if you will allow me to cail you 40, 
You ought te have been — 
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36 
“J have no wish to go to London 


Yet!” said Mr. Vernon, with the 
somewhat fade gallantry of his day; 
* beauty even like yours has little 
time to spare.” 

“Hands across, hands across!” 
cried Mr. Ardworth. 

“And,” continued Mr. Vernop, as 
goon a8 & pause was permitted to him, 
‘there is a song which the Prince 
sings, written by some sensible old. 
fashioned fellow, which says— 


«¢¢ Gather your rosebuds while you may, 
For Time is still a-flying.’ " 


“You have obeyed the moral of 
the song yourself, I believe, Mr. 
Vernon.” 

“Call me cousin, or Charles— 
Charley, if you like—as most of my 
friends do: nobody ever calls me 
Mr. Vernon ; I don’t know myself by 
that name.” 

“Down the middle, we are all 
waiting for you,” shouted Ardworth. 

And down the middle with won- 
drous grace glided the exquisite 
mankins of Charley Vernon. 

The dance now, thanks to Ardworth, 
became too animated and riotous to 
allow more than a few broken mono- 
syllables till Vernon and his partner 
gained the end of the set, and then, 
flirting his partner’s fan, he recom- 
menced— 

“Seriously, my cousin, you must 
sometimes feel very much moped 
here,” 

“ Never !” answered Lucretia. Not 
onve yet had her eye rested on 
Mr. Vernon. She felt that she was 
sounded. 

“Yet I am sure you have a taste 
for the pomps and vanities. Aha! 
there is ambition under those careless 
curls,” said Mr. Vernon, with his 
sc fi impertinence. 

eretia winced. 

* But if I were ambitious, what field 

for ambition conid I find in London?” 
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“The same as Alexander—empire, 
my cousin.” 

You forget that I am not a man. 
Man, indeed, may hope for an empire. 
It is something to be a Pitt, or even 
a Warren Hastings.” 

Mr. Vernon stared. Was this 
stupidity, or what? 

“A woman has an empire more 
undisputed than Mr. Pitt's, and 
more pitiless than that of Governor 
Hastings.” 

“ Oh pardon me, Mr. Vernon 

“ Charles, if you please.” 

Lucretia’s brow darkened. ~ 

“ Pardon me,” she repeated; “ but 
these compliments, if such they are 
meant to be, meet a very ungrateful 
return. A woman's empire over 
gauzes and ribbons, over tea-tables 
and drums, over fops and coquettes, 
is not worth a journey from Laughton 
to London.” 

“You think you can despise admi- 
ration ?” 

* What you mean by admiration— 

es.” 

“ And love, too?” said Vernon, in 
a whisper. 

Now Lucretia at once and abruptly 
raised her eyes to her partner. Was 
he aiming at her secret ?—was he 
hinting at intentions of his own? The 
look chilled Vernon, and he turned 
away his head. 

Suddenly, then, in pursuance of a 
new train of ideas, Lucretia altered 
her manner to him. She had detected 
what before she had surmised. This 
sudden familiarity on his part arose 
from notions her uncle had instilled— 
the visiter had been incited to become 
the suitor. Her penetration into 
character, which from childhood had 
been her passionate study, told her 
that on that light, polished, fearless 
nature, scorn would have slight effect 
—to meet the familiarity would be 
the best means to secure a friend, to 
disarm a wooer. She changed then 
her manner: she summoned up her 
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extraordinary craft: she accepted the 
intimacy held out to her, not to 
unguard herself, but to lay open her 
opponent. It became necessary to 
her to know this man, to have such 
power as the knowledge might give 
her. Insensibly and gradually she 
led her companion away from his 
design of approaching her own secrets 
or character, into frank talk about 
himself. All unconsciously he began 
to lay bare to his listener the infir- 
mities of his erring, open heart. 
Silently she looked down, and plumbed 
them all: the frivolity, the reckless- 
ness, the half gay, half mournful sense 
of waste and ruin. There, blooming 
amongst the wrecks, she saw the 
fairest flowers of noble manhood, 
profuse and fragrant still—generosity 
and courage, and disregard for self. 
Spendthrift and gambler, on one side 
the medal ; gentleman and soldier, on 
the other. Beside this maimed and 
imperfect nature, she measured her 
own prepared and profound intellect, 
and as she listened, her smile became 
more bland and frequent. She could 
afford to be gracious; she felt supe- 
riority, scorn, and safety. 

As this seeming intimacy had 
matured, Vernon and his partner 
had quitted the dance, and were 
conversing apart in the recess of one 
of the windows, which the newspaper 
readers had deserted, in the part of 
the room where Sir Miles and Dali- 
bard, still seated, were about to 
commence their third game at chess. 
The baronet’s hand ceased from the 
task of arranging his pawns, his eye 
was upon the pair, and then, after a 
long and complacent gaze, it looked 
round without discovering the object 
it sought. 

“Tam about to task your kindness 
most improperly, Monsieur Dalibard,” 
said Sir Miles, with that politeness 
80 displeasing to Ardworth, “ but will 
you do me the favour to move aside 
that fold of the screen. I wish for a 
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better view of our young people. 
Thank you very much.” 

Sir Miles now discovered Main- 
waring, and observed that far from 
regarding with self-betraying jealousy 
the apparent flirtation going on 
between Lucretia and her kinsman, 
he was engaged in animated conver- 
sation with the chairman of ‘the 
quarter sessions. Sir Miles was satis- 
fied, and ranged his pawns. All this 
time, and indeed ever since they had 
sat down to play, the Provencal had 
been waiting with the patience that 
belonged to his character, for some 
observation from Sir Miles on the 
subject, which his sagacity perceived 
was engrossing his thoughts. There 
had been about the old gentleman a 
fidgety restlessness, which showed 
that something was on his mind. His 
eyes had been frequently turned 
towards his niece since her entrance ; 
once or twice he had cleared his throat 
and hemmed,—his usual prelude to 
some more important communication ; 
and Dalibard had heard him mutter- 
ing to himself, and fancied he caught 
the name of “Mainwaring.” And 
indeed the baronet had been repeatedly 
on the verge of sounding his secretary, 
and as often had been checked both 
by pride in himself and pride for 
Lucretia. It seemed to him beneath 
his own dignity and hers even to 
hint to an inferior a fear, a doubt of 
the heiress of Laughton, Olivier 
Dalibard could easily have led on his 
patron—he could easily, if he pleased 
it, have dropped words to instil 
suspicion and prompt question, but 
that was not his object; he rather 
shunned than courted any reference 
to himself upon the matter; for he 
knew that Lucretia, if she could sup- 
pose that he, however indirectly, had 
betrayed her to her uncle, would at 
once declare his own suit to her, and 
so procure his immediate dismissal ; 
while aware of her powers of dissimu- 
lation, and her influence over her 
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uncle, he feared that a single word 
from her would, suffice to remove 
all suspicion in Sir Miles, however 
ingeniously: implanted, and however 
trnthfally grounded. But ail the 
while; under his apparent calm, his 
mind was busy, and his passions 
burning. 

*Pshaw, yourold play—the bishop 
again!” said Sir Miles, laughing, as 
he moved a knight to frustrate his 
udversary's supposed plan.; and then 
turning back, he onoe more: contem- 
plated the growing familiarity between: 
Vernon and. his nicoe, This time 
he could) not contain his pleasure; 
“ Dalibard, my dear sir,” he said, 
rubliing hi hands, “look yonder ; 
they: would makes handsome couple!” 

“Who, sir?” said the Provengal, 
looking another way,. with dogged 
stapidity. 

“Who? damn it, man! nay, pray 
forgive my ill manners—but I felt 
@iad,, sir, snd proud, sir. Who? 
Charley. Vernon and: Lucretia Cla- 


“ Amsuredly, yes. Do you think 
that. there is a chance of so happy an 
ement ?”” 

“Why, it depends only on Lucretia; 
I shall never force her.” Here Sir 
Miles-stopped, for Gabriel, anperceived 
before, picked up his patron’s pocket 
handkerchief. 

Olivier Dalibard’s: grey ayes: rested 
, caldly on his son, “Yon are not 
Meacing to night, my boy. Go; I like 
to see'you amused,” 

The boy obeyed at once, as he always 
did, the paternal commands,—He 
found a partner, and. joined. a. dance 
jast begam;: and in the midst of the 
dance, Honoré Gabriel Varney seemed: 
& new being : not Ardworth himself 
se thoroughly entered into the enjoy- 
ment of the exercise, the lighta, the 
music. With brilliant’ eyes and 
dilated: nostrils, he. seemed prema- 
tunaliy to feel all: that is exciting and 
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which. to childhood is usually so 
innocent. His glances followed the 
fairest form; his clasp: lingered in 
the softest hand; his voice trembled 
as the warm breath of his partner 
came on his cheeks. 

Meanwhile, theconversation between: 
tiie cheseplayers continued. 

“Yer,” said'the baronet, “it depends 
only on Lucretia,—and site seems 
pleased: with Vernon; who would 
not be ?” 

“Your penetration rarely deceives 
you, sir. I own [| think with you. 
Does Mr. Vernon know that you 
would permit the alliance ?” 

“Yes; but——” the baronet stopped 
short. 

“You were saying, but—ut what, 
Sir Miles?” 

“Why the dog affected diffidence ; 
he had some fear leat: he should not 
win her affections—but luckily, at 
least, they'are disengaged.” 

Dalibard. looked grave, and’ his eye, 
as if involuntarily, glanced towards 
Mainwaring. <As ill luck would 
have it, the young man had then 
ceased: his conversation with the 
chairman of the quarter sessions, and 
with arms folded, brow contracted, and 
looks, earnest, anxious, and intent, 
was contemplating the whispered con- 
ference between. Lucretia and Vernon. 

Sir Miles’s eye had followed his 
secretary's, and hisfaee changed. His 
hand fell on the chess-board, and 
upset half the men; he uttered a 
very audible “ Zounds !” 

“TI think, Sir Miles,” said the 
Provencal, rising as.if conscious that 
Sir Miles wished to play no more— 
“T think that. if you spoke soon to 
Miss Clavering, as to your views with 
regard to Mr. Vernon, it might 
ripen matters ; for I. have heard it 
said by French mothers—and our 
French women understand the female 
heart, sir—that a girl having no other 
affection ie often prepossessed at once. 


voluptuous im. that. exhilaration, | in favour of a man, whom she knows 
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beforehand is prepared te woo and to | room, now deserted, they were more 


win. her, whereas without that know- 
ledge, he would have seemed but an 
ordinary acquaintance.” 

“It is shrewdly said, my dear 
Monsieur Dalibard; and for more 
reasons than one, the sooner I speak 
to her the better. Lend me your 
arm—it is time for supper—I see the 
dance is over.” 

Passing by the place where Main- 
waring still leant, the baronet looked 
at him fixedly. The young man 
did net notice the gaze. Sir Miles 
touched him gently. He started 
as from a reverie: 

“You have not danced, Mr. Main- 
wariug.” 

“TI dance so seldom, Sir Miles,” 
said Mainwaring, colouring. 

“ Ah! you employ your head more 
than your heels, yeung gentleman; 
very right—I must speak to you to- 
morrow. Well, ladies, I hope you 
have enjoyed yourselves. My dear 
Mrs. Vesey, you and I are old friends, 
you know—many a minuet we have 
danced together,eh! We can’t dance 
now-—but we can walk arm in arm 
together still. Honour me. And 
your little grandson—vaccinated, eh ! 
Wonderful invention! To supper, 
ladies —to supper !” 

The company were gone. The 
lights were out, all save the lights of 
heaven, and they came bright and 
still through the casements: Moon- 
beam and Starbeam, they seemed now 
to have the old house to themselves. 
In came the rays, brighter and longer 
and bolder—like fairies that march, 
rank upon rank, into their kingdom 
of solitude. Down the oak stairs, 
from the casements, blazoned with 
heraldry, moved the rays, creepingly, 
fearfully. On the armour ia the hall 
clustered the rays boldly and brightly, 
till the steel shone out like a mirror. 
In the library, long and low, they just 
entered, stopped shori—it was no 
place for their play. In the drawing- 


curious and adventurous. Through 
the large window, still open, they 
came.in freely and ‘archly, as if to apy 
what had caused such disorder; the 
stiff chairs out of place, the smooth 
floor despoiled of its carpet—that 
flower dropped on the ground—that 
searf forgotten on the table—tha rays 
lingered upon them alk Up and 
down, through the house, from the 
base to the roof, roved the children of 
the air,—and found but two spirits 
awake amidst the slumber of the 
rest. 

In that tower to the east—in the 
tapestry chamber—with the large 
gilded bed in the recess, came the 
rays, tamed and wan, as if scared by 
the grosser light on the table. By 
that table sat a girl, her brow legning 
on one hand ; in the other she held a 
rose——it is a love-tokes—exchanged 
with its sister rose, by stealth—in 
mute sign of reproach for doubt 
excited—an assurance and a recon- 
ciliation. A love-token !—shrink not, 
ye rays—there is something akin to 
you in love. But, see, the hand closes 
convulsively on the flower—it hides 
it not in the breast—it lifts it not to 
the lip.; it throws it passionately 
aside. “How long!” muttered the 
girl, impetuously— how long! and 
to think that wii here cannos shorten 
an hour!” Then she rose, and 
walked to and fro, and each time sho 
gained a certain niche in the chamber, 
she paused, and then irresolutely 
passed on again. What is in that 
niche? Only books. What can 
books teach thee, pale girl? The step 
treads firmer; this time it halts more 
resolved. The hand that clasped the 
flower takes downa volume, The girl 
site again before the light. See, oh, 
rays, what is the volume? Moon and 
Starbeam, ye love what lovers read by 
the lamp in the loneliness. No love- 
ditty this; no yet holier lesson to 
patience and moral to hopa. What 
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hast thou, young girl, strong in health 
and rich in years, with the lore of the 
leech,—with prognostics, and symp- 
toms, and diseases? She is tracing 
with hard eyes the signs that precede 
the grim enemy, in his most sudden 
approach—the habits that invite him, 
the warnings that he gives. He whose 
wealth shall make her free, has twice 
had the visiting shock—he starves 
not—he lives free! She closes the 
volume, and, musing, metes him out 
the hours and days he has to live. 
Shrink back, ye rays! The love is 
disenhallowed : while the hand was on 
the rose the thought was on the 
charnel. 

Yonder, in the opposite tower, in 
the small casement near the roof, came 
the rays; Childhood isasleep. Moon 
and Starbeam, ye love the slumbers 
of the child! The door opens—a 
dark figure steals noiselesslyin. The 
father comes to look on the sleep of 
his son. Holy tenderness, if this 
be all! 

“ Gabriel, wake!” said a low, stern 
voice, and a rough hand shook the 
sleeper. 

The sharpest test of those nerves, 
upon which depends the mere animal 
courage, is to be roused suddenly in 
the depth of night, by a violent hand. 
The impulse of Gabriel, thus startled, 
was neither of timidity nor surprise. 
It was that of some Spartan boy, not 
new to danger: with aslight cry, and 
a fierce spring, the son’s hand clutched 
at the father’sthroat. Dalibard shook 
him off with an effort, and a smile 
half in approval, half in irony, 
played by the moonlight over his 
li 


Pe Blood will out, young tiger,” said 
he. “ Hush, and hear me!” 

“‘Ig it you, father?” said Gabriel ; 
“J thought,—I dreamed ——” 

“No matter ; think—dream always, 
that man should be prepared for de- 
fence from peril |” 

“@Gabriel, (and the pale scholar 
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seated himself on the bed,) turn your 
face to mine—nearer ; let the moon 
fall on it; lift your eyes—look at me 
—so! Are you not playing false to 
me? Are you not Lucretia’s spy, 
while you are pretending to he mine? 
It is 80; your eye hetrays you. Now, 
heed me; you have a mind beyond 
your years. Do you love best the 
miserable garret in London, the hard 
fare and squalid dress,—or your lodg- 
ment here, the sense of luxury, the 
sight of splendour, the atmosphere of 
wealth? You have the choice before 
you.” 

“TI choose as you would have me, 
then,” said the boy—“ the last.” 

“T believe you. Attend! you do 
not love me—that is natural—you are 
the son of Clara Varney! You have 
supposed that in loving Lucretia 
Clavering, you might vex or thwart 
me, you scarce knew how; and 
Lucretia Clavering has gold and gifts, 
and soft words, and promises, to bribe 
withal. I now tell you openly my 
plan with regard to this girl: it ismy 
nim to marry her—to be master of 
this house and these lands. If I 
succeed, you share them with me. 
By betraying me, word or look, to 
Lucretia, you frustrate this aim ; you - 
plot against our rise and to our ruin. 
Deem not that you could escape my 
fall; if I am driven hence—as you 
might drive me—you share my fate ; 
and, mark me, you are delivered up 
to my revenge! You cease to be my 
son—you are my foe. Child! you 
know me.” 

The boy, bold as he was, shuddered ; 
but after a pause, so brief that a 
breath scarce passed between his 
silence and his words, he replied, with 
emphasis : 

“Father, you have read my heart. 
I have been persuaded by Lucretia 
(for she bewitches me), to watch you 
—at least, when you are with Sir 
Miles. I knew that this was mixed 
up with Mr. Mainwaring. Now that 
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you hare made me understand your 
own views, I will be true, to you— 
true without threats.” 

The father looked hard on him, 
and seemed satisfied with the gaze. 
“ Remember, at least, that your future 
reste upon your truth: that is no 
threat—that is a thought of hope. 
Now sleep or muse on it.” He 
dropped the curtain which his hand 
had drawn aside, and stole from the 
room as noiselessly as he had entered. 
The boy slept no more. Deceit, and 
cupidity, and corrupt ambition, were 
at work in his brain. Shrink back, 
Moon and Starbeam! On that child's 
brow play the demons who had 
followed the father’s step to his bed 
of sleep. 

Back to his own room, close at 
hand, crept Olivier Dalibard. The 
walls were lined with books—many in 
language and deep in lore. Moon 
and Starbeam, ye love the midnight 
solitude of the scholar! The Provencal 
stole to the casement, and looked 
forth. All was serene; breathless 
trees, and gleaming sculpture, and 
whitened sward, girdled by the mass 
of shadow. Of what thought the 
man? not of the present loveliness 
which the scene gave to his eye, nor 
of the future mysteries which the 
stars should whisper to the soul. 
Gloomily over a stormy and a hideous 
past, roved the memory, stored with 
fraud and foul with crime; plan upon 
plan, schemed with ruthless wisdom, 
followed up by remorseless daring, 
and yet all nowaruin and a blank !— 
an intellect at war with good, and the 
good had conquered! But the con- 
viction neither touched the conscience, 
nor enlightened the reason ; he felt, 
it is true, a moody sense of impotence, 
but it brought rage, not despondency : 
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it was not that he submitted to Good, 
as too powerful to oppose, but that he 
deemed he had not yet gained all the 
mastery over the arsenal of Evil. 
And evil he called it not. Good and 
evil to him were but subordinate 
genii, at the command of Mind ; they 
were the slaves of thelamp. But had 
he got at the true secret of the lamp 
itself? “How is it,” he thought, as 
he turned impatiently from the case- 
ment, “that I am baffled here, where 
my fortunes seemed most assured ? 
Here the mind has been of my own 
training, and prepared by nature to 
my hand ;—here all opportunity has 
smiled. And suddenly the merest 
commonplace, in the vulgar lives of 
mortals—an unlooked for rival,— 
rival, too, of the mould I had taught 
her to despise—one of the stock 
gallants of a comedy—no character, 
but youth and fair looks; yea, the 
lover of the stage starts up, and the 
fabric of years is overthrown.” Ags 
he thus mused, he placed his hand 
upon a small box on one of the tables. 
“Yet, within this,” resumed his 
soliloquy, and he struck the lid, that 
gave back a dull sound,—* within 
this I hold the keys of life and death ! 
Fool, the power does not reach to the 
heart, except to stillit. Verily and 
indeed were the old heathens mis- 
taken? Are there no philtres to 
change the current of desire 1—but 
touch one chord in a girl’s affection, 
and all the rest is mine—all—all, 
lands, station, power—all the rest are 
in the opening of this lid!” 

Hide in the cloud, 0 Moon !— 
shrink back, ye Stars! send not your 
holy, pure, and trouble-lulling light 
to the countenance blanched and livid 
with the thoughts of murder. 
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CHAPTER IIk 


COMPBRENCES. 


Tax next day Sir Miles did not appear 
at breakfast ; not that he was unwell, 
but that he meditated holding certain 
gsudiences, and on. such oceasions. 
the good old gentleman, liked to pre- 
pare himself. He belonged to a 
school in, which, amidst much that 
was hearty and convivial, there was 
much also. that, now-a-days, would 
seem stiff and formal, contrasting the 
other school immediately succeeding 
him, which Mr. Vernon represented, 
and: of which the Charles Surface of 
Sheridan is a faithful and admirable 
type. The room that Sir Miles 
appropriated to himself was, properly 
speaking, the state apartment, called, 
in the old inventories, “ King James's 
chamber ;” it was on the first floor, 
communicating with the picture 
gadiery, which, at the farther end 
opened upen a corridor, admitting te 
the principal bed-rooms. As Sir 
Miles caved nothing for holiday state, 
he had umecrupulously taken his 
cubtculum in this chamber, which was 
really the handsomest in the house, 
except the banquet hall; placed his 
had in one angle, with a huge screen 
bafone it, filled up the space with his 
Italian antiques and {curiosities, and 
fixed his favourite pictures on the 
feded gilt leather ‘panelled on the 
walls. His main motive in this was 
tbe communication with the adjoining 
gallery, which, when the weather was 
unfavourable, furnished ample room 
for hia habitual walk. He knew how 
many strides by the help of his crutch 
made a mile, and this was gonvenient. 
Moreover he liked to look, when 
alone, on those old portraits of his 


ancestors, which he had religiously 
conserved ia their places, preferring 
to thrust his Florentine and Venetian 
masterpieces into bedrooms and 
parlours rather than to dislodge from 
the gallery the stiff ruffs, doublets, 
and fardingales of his predecessors. 
It was whispered in the house, that 
the baronet whenever he had to 
reprove a tenant, or lecture a de- 
pendant, took care to have him 
brought to his sanctum, through the 
full length of this gallery, se that the 
victim might be duly prepared aad 
awed by the imposing effect of 80 
stately a journey, and the grave faces 
of all the generations of St. John, 
which could not fail to impress him 
with the dignity of the family, and 
alarm him at the prospect of the 
injured frown ef its representative. 
Acress this gallery now, following the 
steps of the powdered valet, strode 
young Ardworth; staring now and 
then at some portrait more than 
usually grim, more often wondering 
why his boots that never creaked 
before, should creak on those par- 
ticular boards, and feeling a quiet 
curiosity without the least mixture of 
fear or awe, as to what old Square-toes 
intended to say to him. But all 
feeling of irreverence ceased when, 
shewn into the baronet’s reom, and 
the door closed, Sir Miles rose with a 
smaile and cordially shaking his hand, 
said,dropping the punctilious courtesy 
of Mister—“ Ardwortb, sir, if I had 
a little prejudice against you, before 
you came, you have conquered it, 
You are a fine manly, spirited fellow, 
sir; and you have an old man’s good 
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wishes, which are no bad beginning 
to.a young man's goed, fortunes.” 

The colour rashed over Ardworth's 
forehead, and a tear sprang to his 
eyes. He felt a rising at his throat, 
as he stammered out.some not very 
audible reply. 

“I wished to see you, young gentle 
man, that I might judge myself what 
you would like best, and what would 
best fit you. Your father is in the 
army’; what say you toa pair of 
colours ?” 

“Oh, Sir Miles, that is my utmost 
ambition! Anything but law, except 
the church ; anything but the chureh, 
except a desk and a counter!” 

The baronet, much pleased, gave 
him a gentle pat on the shoulder. 
“Ha, ha! we gentlemen, you see, 
(for the Ardworths are very well 
born—very) we, gentlemen, under- 
stand each other! Between you and 
me, I never liked the law—never 
thought a man of birth should belong 
to it—take money for lying—shabby 
—shocking! Don’t let that go 
any further! The church—-Mother 
Church—] honour her! Charch 
and state go together! But one 
ought te be very goed to preach to 
others—better than you and I are— 
eh, eh? ha, ha! Well, then, you 
like the army—there’s a letter for 
you to the Horse Guards—go. up: to: 
town—your business is dome; and, as 
for your outfit—read this little book 
at your leisure.” And Sir Miles thrust 
& poeket-book into Ardworth’s hand. 

“ But pardon me,” said the young 
man, much bewildered. “What 
claim have I, Sir Miles, te such 
generosity? I know that my uncle 
offended you,” 

“Sir, that’s the claim |” said Sir 
Miles, gravely. “I cannot live long |!” 
he added, with a toweh of melancholy 
in his voice; “let me die in peace 
with all!— perhaps I imjured your 
uncle? Who knews but, if a0, he 
hears and pardons mee now 1” 


“Qh, Sir Miles!” exclaimed the 
thoughtless, generous-hearted young 
man, “and my little playfellow, Susan,. 
your own niece |” 

Sir Miles drew back hanghtily ; 
but. the burst that offended him rose 
so evidently from the heart, was so 
excusable from its motive, and the 
youth’s ignorance of the world, that 
his frewn soon vanished, as he said, 
calmly and gravely— 

“No man, my good sir, ean allew 
to others the right te teuch on his 
family affairs ; I trust I shall be just, 
to the poor young lady; and’ so, if 
we never meet. again, let us think 
well of each other: Go, my boy! 
serve your king and your eountry !” 

“TI will do my best, Sir Miles, if 
only to merit your kindness.” 

“Stay a moment: you are inti 
mate, I find, with young Main- 
waring ?” 

“An old college friendship, Sir 
Miles.” 

“ The armywill not do for him, eh ?” 

“ He is too clever for it, sir.” 

“Ah, he’d make a lawyer, I sup- 
pose—glib tongue enougl:! and can 
talk well,—and lie, 4 he’s paid 
for it?” 

“T don’t know how lawyers regandi 
those matters, Sir: Miles; but if yeu 
don’t make him a lawyer, I am sure. 
you must leave him an honest man.” 

“ Really and truly-—” 

“ Upon my honour I think so.” 

“Good day. to. yeu, and good luck. 
You must eatch the coach at the 
lodge ; for, I see by the papers, that, 
in spite of all the talk about Peace, 
they are raising regiments like 
wildfire.” 

With very different feclings from 
those with which he had entered 
the room, Ardworth quitted it. He. 
hurried into his owm chamber to 
thrust his clothes into his port- 
mantess, and, while thus employed, 
Mainwaring entered. 

“Jay, my dear fellow ! wish me 
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joy! I am going to town—into the 
army—abroad—to be shot at, thank 
Heaven! ‘That dear old gentleman ! 
-—just throw me that coat, will you ?” 

A very few more words sufficed 
to explain what had passed to Main- 
waring ; he sighed when his friend 
had finished: “I wish I were going 
with you !” 

“Do you? Sir Miles has only got 
to write another letter to the Horse 
Guards; but no, you are meant to 
be something better than food for 
powder ; and, besides, your Lucretia! 
Hang it, I am sorry I cannot stay 
to examine her as I had promised ; 
but I have seen enough to know 
that she certainly loves you. Ah, 
when she changed flowers with you, 
you did not think I saw you—aly, 
was not I? Pshaw! she was only 
playing with Vernon! But still, do 
you know, Will, now that Sir Miles 
has spoken to me so, that I could 
have sobbed—‘ God bless you, my 
old boy !’—’pon my life, I could !— 
now, do you know, that I feel en- 
raged with you for abetting that 
girl to deceive him.” 

“I am enraged with myself; 
and ” Here a servant entered, 
and informed Mainwaring that he 
had been searching for him—Sir 
Miles requested to see him in his 
room. Mainwaring started like a 
culprit. “Never fear,” whispered 
Ardworth; “he has no suspicion of 
you, I’m sure. Shake hands; when 
shall we meet again? Is it not odd, 
I, who am a Republican by theory, 
taking King George’s pay to fight 
against the French? No use stopping 
now to moralise on such contradic- 
tions. John—Tom, what's your name 
—here, my man, here, throw that 
portmanteau on your shoulder, and 
come to the lodge.” And so, full of 
health, hope, vivacity, and spirit, 
John Walter Ardworth departed on 
his gareer. 

Meanwhile, Mainwaring slowly took 
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his way to Sir Miles. As he ap- 
proached the gallery, he met Lucretia, 
who was coming from her own room. 
“ Sir Miles has sent for me,” he said, 
meaningly. He had time for no 
more, for the valet was at the door 
of the gallery, waiting to usher him 
to his host. 

“Ha! you will aay not a word that 
can betray us; guard your looks, 
too!” whispered Lucretia, hurriedly ; 
“ afterwards, join me by the cedars.” 
She passed on towards the staircase, 
and glanced at the large clock that 
was placed there. “Past eleven; 
Vernon is never up before twelve. I 
must see him before my uncle sends 
for me, as he will send if -he 
suspects ——~” She paused, went 
back to her room, rang for her maid, 
dressed as for walking, and said, 
carelessly, “If Sir Miles wants me, 
IT am gone to the rectory, and shall 
probably return by the village, so 
that I shall be back about one.” 
Towards the rectory, indeed, Lucretia 
bent her way; but half way there, 
turned back, and passing through the 
plantation at the rear of the house, 
awaited Mainwaring on the bench 
beneath the cedars, He was not 
long before he joined her. His face 
was sad and thoughtful; and when 
he seated himself by her side, it was 
with a weariness of spirit that 
alarmed her. 

* Well,” said she, fearfully, and she 
placed her hand on his. 

‘Qh, Lucretia,” he exclaimed, as 
he pressed that hand, with an emo- 
tion that came from other passions 
than love, “we, or rather, J, have 
done great wrong. I have been lead- 
ing you to betray your uncle's trust, 
to convert your gratitude to him into 
hypocrisy. I have been unworthy of 
myself—I am poor—I am humbly 
born; but, till I came here, I was 
rich and proud in honour. I am not 
so now. Lucretia, pardon me—pardon 
me ! Jet the dream be over—we must 
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not sin thus; for it is sin, and the 
worst of sin—treachery. We must 
part: forget me !” 

“ Forget you! never, never, never!” 
cried Lucretia, with suppressed, but 
most earnest vehemence—her breast 
heaving, her hands, as he dropped 
the one he held, clasped together, her 
eyes, full of tears—transformed at 
once into softness, meekness, even 
while racked by passion and despair. 

“Qh, William, say anything— 
reproach, chide, despise me, for mine 
is all the fault; say anything but that 
word—*‘part.’ I have chosen you, I 
have sought you out, I have wooed 
you if you will; beitso. I cling to 
you—you are my all—all that saves 
me from—from myself,” she added, 
falteringly, and in a hollow voice. 
“Your love—you know not what it 
isto me! I scarcely knew it myself 
before. I feel what it is now, when 
you say ‘part.’” 

Agitated and tortured, Mainwaring 
writhed at these burning words, bent 
his face low, and covered it with his 
hands. 

He felt her clasp struggling to 
withdraw them, yielded, and saw her 
kneeling at his feet. His manhood, 
and his gratitude, and his heart, all 
moved by that sight in one so haughty, 
he opened his arms, and she fell on 
his breast. “ You will never say 
‘part’ again, William!” she gasped, 
convulsively. 

“But what are we to do?” 

“ Say, first, what has passed between 
you and my uncle,” 

“ Little to relate ; for I can repeat 
words, not tones and looks. Sir Miles 
spoke to me, at first kindly and 
encouragingly, about my prospects, 
said it was time that I should fix my- 
self, added a few words with menacing 
emphasis against what he called 
‘idle dreams and desultory ambition,’ 
and observing that I changed coun- 
tenance—for I felt that I did—his 
manner became more cold and severe. 
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Lucretia, if he has not detected our 
secret, he more than suspecis my— 
my presumption. Finally, he said, 
drily, that I had better return home, 
consult with my father, and that if I 
preferred entering into the service of 
the government to any mercantile 
profession, he thought he had suf- 
ficient interest to promote my views. 
But, clearly and distinctly, he left on 
my mind one impression—that my 
visits here are over.” 

“Did he allude to me—to Mr. 
Vernon ?” 

“Ah, Lucretia! do you know him 
80 little—his delicacy, his pride?” 

Lucretia was silent, and Main- 
waring continued : 

“I felt that I was dismissed; I 
took my leave of your uncle; I came 
hither with the intention to say 
farewell for ever.” 

‘Hush, hush! that thought is 
over! And you return to your 
father’s; perhaps better so; it is but 
hope deferred : and, in your absence, 
I can the more easily allay all sus- 
picion, if suspicion exist ; but I must 
write to you; we must correspond. 
William, dear William, write often— 
write kindly ; tell me, in every letter, 
that you love me—that you love only 
me—that you will be patient, and 
confide.” 

“Dear Lucretia,” said Mainwaring, 
tenderly, and moved by the pathos 
of her earnest and imploring voice : 
“but you forget; the bag is always 
brought first to Sir Miles; he will 
recognise my hand; and to whom 
can you trust your own letters?” 

“True,” replied Lucretia, despond- 
ingly; and there was a pause: 
suddenly she lifted her head, and 
cried, “but your father’s house is 
not far from this—not ten miles—we 
can find a spot at the remote end of 
the park, near the path through the 
great wood; there I can leave my 
letters; there I can find yours.” - 

“But it must be seldom. If any 
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ef Sir Miles’s servants see me, 
if ..—” 

= “Ob, William, William, this is not 
the language of love |” 

Forgive me—I think of you !” 

“Love thinks of nothing but 
itself; it is tyrannical, absorbing—it 
forgets even the object loved ; it feeds 
on danger—it strengthens by obsta- 
cles,” said Lucretia, tossing her hair 
from her forehead, and with an ex- 
pression of dark and wild power on 
her brow and in her eyes: “fear not 
for me, I am sufficient guard upon 
myself; even while I speak, I think ; 
yes, I have thonght of the very spot. 
You remember that hollow oak at the 
bottom of the dell, in which Guy 
St. John, ‘the cavalier, is said to have 
hid himself from Fairfax’s soldiers. 
Every Monday I will leave'a letter in 
that hollow; every Tuesday you can 
earch for it, and leave your own. 
This is but once a week; there is 
‘no risk here.” 

Mainwaring’s conscience still smote 
drim; but he had not the strength to 
vesist the energy of Lucretia. ‘The 
foree of her character seized upon 
the weak part of his own—its gentle- 
ness, ite fear of inflicting pain, its 
reluctance to say “no”—that simple 
cause of misery to the over timid. 
A few sentences more, full of courage, 
confidence, and passion, on the part 
‘of the woman, of constraint, and yet of 
soothed and grateful affection on that 
of the man, and the effianced parted. 

Mainwaring had already given 
orders to have his trunks sent to 
him at his father’s; and,.a hardy pe- 
destrian by habit, he now struck 
across the park, passed the dell and 
the hollow tree, commonly called 
“ Gey'a Oak,” and acroas woodland 
gd elds golden with ripening corn, 
4oék his way to the town, in the 
entre of ‘which, square, solid, and 
‘imposing, steod the respectable resi- 
dence of his bustling, active, election- 
‘ecring father. 
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Lueretia’s eye followed a form, as 
fair as ever captivated maiden’s 
glance, till it was out of sight; and 
then, as she emerged from the shade 
of the cedars into the more open 
space of the garden, her usual 
thoughtful composure was restored to 
her steadfast countenance. On the 
terrace, she caught sight of Vernon, 
who had just quitted his own room, 
where he always breakfasted alone, 
and who was now languidly stretched 
on a bench, and basking in the sun. 
Like all who have abused life, Vernon 
was not the same man in the early 
part of the day. The spirits that 
rose to temperate heat the third 
hour after noon, and expanded into 
glow, when the lights shone over gay 
carousers, at morning were flat and 
exhausted. With hollow eyes, and 
that weary fall of the muscles of the 
cheeks, which betrays the votary of 
Bacchus, the convivial three-bottle 
man—Charley Vernon forced a smile, 
meant to be airy and impertinent, to 
his pale lips, as he rose with effort, and 
extended three fingers to his cousin. 

“Where have you been hiding? 
catching bloom from the roses?— 

you have the prettiest shade of 
| colour—just enough—not a hue too 
much. And there is Sir Miles’s 
valet gone to the rectory, and the 
fat footman puffing away towards the 
village, and I, like a faithful warden, 
from my post at the castle, all 
looking out for the truant.” 

“But who wants me, cousin?” 
said Lucretia, with the full blaze of 
her rare and captivating smile. 

“The knight of Laughton con- 
feasedly wants thee, O damsel !— 
the knight of the Bleeding Heart 
may want thee more—dare he 
own. it?” 

And with a hand that trembled 
a little, not with love—at least it 
trembled always a little before the 
Madeira at luancheon—he lifted hers 
to his lips, 
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* Compliments again, words—idile | But Lucretia was only sensible to one 


words !” said Lucretia, looking down 
bashfully. 

“« How can I convince thee of my 
sincerity, unless thou takest my life 
as its pledge, maid of Laughton?” 

And very much tired of standing, 
Charley Vernon drew her gently to 
the bench, and seated himself by her 
side. lLucretia’s eyes were still down- 
cast, and she remained silent; Vernon, 
suppressing a yawn, felt that he was 
bound to continue. There was nothing 
very formidable in Lucretia’s manner, 

“ Fore Gad!” thought he, “I sup- 
pose I must take the heiress after all ; 
the sooner ’tis over, the sooner I can 
get back to Brook Street.” 

“It is premature, my fair cousin,” 
said he, aloud—“ premature, after 
less than ao week’s visit, and only 
some, fourteen or fifteen hours’ per- 
mitted friendship and intimacy, to 
say what is uppermost in my thoughis, 
but we spendthrifts are slow at 
nothing, not even at wooing. By 
sweet Venus, then, fair cousin, you 
look provokingly handsome! Sir 
Miles, your good uncle, is pleased to 
forgive all my follies and faults, upon 
one condition, that you will take on 
yourself the easy task to reform me. 
Will you, my fair cousin? Such as I 
am, you behold me! Iam no sinner 
in the disguise ofa saint! My fortune 
is spent—my health is not strong; 
but a young widow's is no mournful 
position. I am gay when I am well; 
good tempered when ailing. I never 
betrayed a trust—can you trust me 
with yourself?” 

This was a long speech, and Charley 
Vernon felt pleased that’ it was over. 
There was much in it that would 
have touched a heart even closed to 
him, and a little genuine emotion 
had given light to his eyes and colour 
to his cheek. Amidst all the ravages 
of dissipation, there was something 
interesting in his countenance, and 
manly in his tone and his gesture, 


part of his confession—her uncle had 
consented to his suit. This was all 
of which she desired to be assured, 
and against this she now sought to 
screen herself. 

“Your candour, Mr. Vernon,” she 
said, avoiding his eye, “ deserves 
candour in me. I cannot affect to 
misunderstand you;—but you take 
me by surprise—I was so unprepared 
for this. Give me time—I must 
reflect.” 

“Reflection is dull work in the 
country ; you can reflect more amus- 
ingly in town, my fair cousin.” 

“T will wait, then, till I find myself 
in town.” 

“Ah, you make me the happiest, 
the most grateful of men,” cried Mr, 
Vernon, rising with a semi-genu- 
flexion, which seemed to imply, 
“ Consider yourself knelt to,” just as 
a courteous assailer, with a motion of 
the hand, implies, “ Consider yourself 
horsewhipped.” 

Lucretia, who, with all her intellect, 
had no capacity for humour, recoiled 
and looked up in positive surprise. 

“TI do not understand you, Mr. 
Vernon,” she said, with austere 

vity. 

“ Allow me the bliss of flattering 
myself that you, at least, are under- 
stood,” replied Charley Vernon, with 
imperturbable assurance. “ You will 
wait to reflect till you are in town— 
that is to say, the day after our 
honeymoon, when you awake in May 
Fair.” 

Before Lucretia could reply, she 
saw the indefatigable valet formally 
approaching, with the anticipated 
message that Sir Miles requested to 
see her. She replied hurriedly to 
this last, that she would be with her 
uncle immediately, and when he had 
again disappeared within the porch, 
she said, with a constrained effort at 
frankness— 


“Mr, Vernon, if I have mjsunder- 
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stood your words, I,think I do not 
mistake your character. You cannot 


wish to take advantage of my affec- 
tion for my uncle, and the passive 
obedience I owe to him, to force me 
into a step—of which—of which—I 
have not yet sufficiently considered 
the results. If you really desire that 
my feelings should be consulted, that 
I should not—pardon me—consider 
myself sacrificed to the family pride 
of my guardian, and the interests of 
my suitor——” 

“‘ Madam !” 
reddenizg. 

Pleased with the irritating effect 
her words had produced— Lucretia 
continued calmly—" If, in a word, I 
am to be a free agent in a choice on 
which my happiness depends, forbear 
to urge Sir Miles further at present 
—forbear to preas your suit upon me. 
Give me the delay of a few months; 
I shall know how to appreciate your 
delicacy.” 

.“* Miss Clavering,” answered Vernon, 
with a touch of the St, John haugh- 
tiness, “I am in despair that you 
should even think so grave an appeal 
to my honour necessary. I am well 
aware of your expectations and my 
poverty. And believe me, I would 
rather rot in a prison than enrich 
myself by forcing your inclinations. 
You have but to say the word, and I 
will (as becomes me as man and 
gentleman) screen you from all chance 
of Sir Miles’s displeasure, by taking 
it on myself to decline an honour 
of which I feel, indeed, very unde- 
serving.” 

“But I have offended you,” said 
Lucretia, softly, while she turned 
aside to conceal the glad light of her 
eyes,—“‘ pardon me; and, to prove 
that you do s0, give me your arm to 
my uncle’s room.” 

Vernon, with rather more of Sir 
Miles’s antiquated stiffness, than his 
own rakish ease, offered his arm, with 
a profonnd reverence, to his cousin; 
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and they took their way to the house. 
Not till they had passed up the stairs, 
and were even in the gallery, did 
further words pass between them. 
Then Vernon said, “ But what is 
your wish, Mias Clavering ? On what 
footing shall I remain here?” 

“Will you suffer me to dictate?” 
replied Lucretia, stopping short with 
well feigned confusion, as if suddenly 
aware that the right to dictate gives 
the right to hope. 

“ Ah, consider me at least as your 
slave!” whispered Vernon, as his eye, 
resting on the contour of that match- 
less neck, partially and advantageously 
turned from him, he began with his 
constitutional admiration of the*sex, 
to feel interested in a pursuit, that 
now seemed, after piquing, to flatter, 
his self-love. 

‘“Then I will use the privilege when 
we meet again,” answered Lucretia ; 
and drawing her arm gently from 
his, she passed on to her uncle, leaving 
Vernon midway in the gallery. 

Those faded portraits looked down 
on her with that melancholy gloom, 
which the effigies of our dead ancestors 
seem mysteriously to acquire. To 
noble and aspiring spirits, no homily 
to truth, and honour, and fair ambi- 
tion is more eloquent, than the mute 
and melancholy canvas, from which 
our fathers, made, by death, our 
household gods, contemplate us still. 
They appear to confide to us the 
charge of their unblemished names, 
They speak to us from the grave, and, 
heard aright, the pride of family is 
the guardian angel of ita heirs. But 
Lucretia, with her hard and scholastic 
mind, despised as the veriest weak- 
ness all the poetry that belongs to 
the sense of a pure descent. It was 
because she was proud as the proudest 
in herself, that she lad nothing but 
contempt for the virtue, the valour, 
or the wisdom of those that had gone 
before. Se with a brain busy with 
guile and stratagem, she trod on 
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beneath the eyes of the simple and 
spotless Dead. 

Vernon, thus left alone, mused a 
few moments on what had passed 
between himself and the heiress, and 
then slowly retracing his steps, his 
eye roved along the stately series of 
his line. ‘“ Faith!” he muttered, “if 
my boyhood had been passed in this 
old gallery, his Royal Highness would 
have lost a good fellow and hard 
drinker; and his Majesty would have 
had, perhaps, a more distinguished 
soldier—certainly, a worthier subject. 
If I marry this lady, and we are 
blessed with a son, he shall walk 
through this gallery, once a day, 
before he is flogged into Latin!” 

Lucretia’s interview with her uncle 
was a masterpiece of art. What pity 
that such craft and subtlety were 
wasted in our little day, and on such 
petty objects; under the Medici, that 
apirit had gone far to the shaping of 
history. Sure, from her uncle's open- 
ness, that he would plunge at once 
into the subject for which she deemed 
she was summoned, she evinced no 
repugnance, when, tenderly kissing 
her, he asked, “If Charles Vernon 
had a chance of winning favour in her 
eyes?” She knew that she was safe 
in saying “No:” that her uncle 
would never force her inclinations : 
Safe so far as Vernon was concerned ; 
but she desired more; she desired 
thoroughly to quench all suspicion 
that her heart was pre-occupied ; 
entirely to remove from Sir Miles’s 
thoughts the image of Mainwaring ; 
and a denial of one suitor might 
quicken the haronet’s eyes to the 
concealment of the other. Nor, was 
this all: if Sir Miles was seriously 
bent upon seeing her settled in mar- 
riage before his death, the dismissal 
of Vernon might only expose her to 
the importunity of new candidates, 
more difficult to deal with. Vernon 
himself she could use as the shield 
against the arrows of a host. There- 
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fore, when Sir Miles repeated his 


question, she answered with much 
gentleness and seeming modest sense, 
that “Mr. Vernon had much that 
must prepossess in his favour; that 
in addition to his own advantages he 
had one, the highest in her eyes, her 
uncle’s sanction and approval. But,” 
and she hesitated with becoming and 
natural diffidence, “ were not his habits 
unfixed and roving? So it was said ; 
she knew not herself—she would trust 
her happiness to her uncle. But if 
so, and if Mr. Vernon were really 
disposed to change, would it not be 
prudent to try him—try him where 
there was temptation; not in the 
repose of Laughton, but amidst his 
own haunts of London? Sir Miles 
had friends who would honestly in- 
form him of the result. She did but 
suggest this: she was too ready to 
leave all to her dear guardian’s acute- 
ness and experience.” 

Melted by her docility, and in high 
approval of the prudence which be- 
tokened a more rational judgment 
than he himself had evinced, the good 
old man clasped her to his breast, and 
shed tears as he praised and thanked 
her—she had decided as she always 
did, for the best.— Heaven forbid that 
she should be wasted on an incor- 
rigible man of pleasure! “ And,” 
said the frank-hearted gentleman, 
unable long to keep any thought con- 
cealed, “ And to think that I could 
have wronged you, for a moment, my 
own noble child !—that I could have 
been dolt enough to suppose that the 
good looks of that boy Mainwaring 
might have caused you to forget what 
—but you change colour !”—for with 
all her dissimulation, Lucretia loved 
too ardently not to shrink at that 
name thus suddenly pronounced. 
“Oh,” continued the baronet, draw- 
ing her towards him still more 
closely, while with one hand he put 
back her face that he might read ite 


expression the more sic ari oh, if 
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it had been so—if it be so, I will pity, 
not blame you, for my neglect was 
the fault; pity you, for J have known 
a similar struggle; admire you in 
pity, for you have the spirit of your 
ancestors, and you will conquer the 
weakness. Speak! have I touched 
on the truth? Speak without fear, 
child !—you have no mother; but in 
age a man sometimes gets a mother’s 
heart.” 

Startled and alarmed as the lark 
when the step nears its nest, Lueretia 
summoned all the dark wile of her 
nature to mislead the intruder. “ No, 
uncle, no; I am not so unworthy. 
You misconceived my emotion.” 

‘Ah, you know that he has had 
the .presumption to love you—the 
puppy ! and you feel the compassion 
you women always feel for such 
offenders? Is that it?” 

Rapidly Lucretia considered if it 
would be wise to leave that impression 
on his mind; on one hand, it might 
account for a moment's agitation, and 
if Mainwaring were detected hovering 
near the domain, in the exchange of 
their correspondence, it might appear 
but the idle, if hopeless, romance of 
youth, which haunts the mere home 
of its object—but, no; on the other 
hand, it left his banishment absolute | 
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and confirmed. Her resolution was 
taken with a promptitude that made 
her pause not perceptible. 

“No, my dear uncle,” she said, so 
cheerfully, that it removed all doubt 
from the mind of her listener, ‘‘ but 
Monsieur Dalibard has rallied me on 
the subject, and I was so angry with 
him, that when you touched on it I 
thought more of my quarrel with him 
than of poor timid Mr. Mainwaring 
himself. Come now, own it, dear. 
air! Monsieur Dalibard has instilled 
this strange fancy into your head.” 

“No, Slife: if he had taken such a 
liberty, I should have lost my libra- 
rian. No, I assure you, it was rather 
Vernon: you know true love is 
jealous.” - 

“ Vernon !” thought Lucretia ; “he 
must go, and at once.” Sliding from 
her uncle’s arms to the stool at his 
feet, she then led the eonversation 
more familiarly back inte the channel 
it had lost, and when at last she 
escaped, it was with the understand- 
ing that, without promise or com- 
promise, Mr. Vernon should return 
to London at once, and be put upoa 
the ordeal, through which she felt 
assured it was little likely he should 
pass with success. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


GUY'S 


YTuree weeks afterwards, the life at 
Laughton seemed restored to the 
cheerful and somewhat monotonous 
tranquillity of its course, before ehafed 
and disturbed by the recent interrup- 
tions to the stream. Vernon had 
departed satisfied with the justice of 
the trial imposed on him, and far too 
high-spirited to seek to extort from 
niece or uncle any engagement beyond 
that which, to a nice sense of honour, 
the trial itself imposed. His memory 
and his heart were still faithful to 
Mary; but his senses, his fancy, his 
vanity, were a little involved in his 
success with the heiress. Though so 
free from all mercenary meanness, 
Mr. Vernon was still enough man of 
the world to be sensible of the advan- 
tages of the alliance which had first 
been pressed on him by Sir Miles ; 
and from which Lucretia herself ap- 
peared not to be averse. The'season 
of London was over, but there was 
always a set, and that set the one im 
which Charley Vernon principally 
moved, who found town feller than 
the country. Besides, he went occa- 
sionally to Brighton, which was then 
to England what Bais was to Rome. 
The Prince was holding gay court at 
the Pavilion, and that was the atmo- 
sphere which Vernon was habituated 
to breathe. He was no parasite of 
royalty: he bad that strong personal 
affection to the Prince which it is 
often the good fortune of royalty to: 
attract. Nothing is less founded than 
the complaint which poets put into 
the lips of princes, that they have no. 
friends ; it is, at least, their own per-' 
verse fault if that be the case—a little: 
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amiability, a little of frank kindness 
goes so far when it emanates from the 
rays of a erown! But Vernon was 
stronger than Lucretia deemed him,— 
once contemplating the prospect of a 
union which was to consign to his 
charge the happiness of another, and 
feeling all that he should owe in such 
a marriage to the confidence both of 
niece and uncle, he evinced steadier 
principles than he had ever made 
manifest, when he had only his own 
fortune to mar, and his own happiness 
to trifle with. He joined his old 
companions ; but he kept aloof from 
their more dissipated pursuits. Be- 
yond what was then thought the 
venial error of too devout libations 
to Bacchus, Charley Vernon seemed 
reformed. 

Ardworth had joined a regiment 
which had ‘departed for the field of 
action. Mainwaring was still with his 
father, and had not yet announced to 
Sir Miles any wish or project for the 
future. 

Olivier Dalibard, as before, passed 
his mornings alone in his ehamber— 
his noon and his evenings with 
Sir Miles. He avoided all private 
conferences with Lucretia, She did 
not provoke them. Young Gabriel 
amused himself in copying Sir Miles’s 
pictures, sketching from Nature, 
scribbling in his room, prose or 
verse, no matter which (he sever 
showed his lucubrations), pinching 
the dégs when he could catch them 
alone, shooting the cats, if they ap- 
peared in the plantation, on pretence 
of love for the young pheasante, 
asuntering into the cotiages, where 
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he was a, favourite, because of his good 
looks, but where he always contrived 
to leave the trace of his visits in dis- 
order and mischief, upsetting the tea- 
kettle and scalding the children, or, 
what he loved dearly, setting two 
gossips by the ears. But these occu- 
pations were over by the hour 
Lucretia left her apartment. From 
that time he never left her out of 
view ; and, when encouraged to join 
her at his usual privileged times, 
whether in the gardens at sunset, or 
in her evening niche in the drawing- 
room, he was sleek, silken, and 
caressing as Cupid, after plaguing the 
Nymphs, at the feet of Psyche. These 
two strange persons had indeed ap- 
parently that sort of sentimental 
familiarity which is sometimes seen 
between a fair boy and a girl much 
older than himeelf; but the attraction 
that drew them together was an in- 
definable instinct of their similarity in 
many traits of their several charac- 
ters,—-the whelp leopard sported fear- 
leasly round the she-panther. Before 
Olivier’s midnight conference with 
his son, Gabriel had drawn close and 
closer to Lucretia, as an ally against 
his father; for that father he che- 
rished feelings which, beneath the 
most docile obedience, 
horror and hate, and something of 
the ferocity of revenge. And if young 
Varney loved any one on earth except 
himeelf it was Lucretia Clavering. 
She had administered to his ruling 
passions, which were for effect and 
display ; she had devised the dress 
which set off to the utmost his exte- 
rior, and gave it that picturesque and 
artistic appearance which he had 
sighed for in his study of the portraits 
of Titian and Vandyke. She supplied 
him (for in money she was generous) 
with enough to gratify and forestall 
every boyish caprice, and this libe- 
rality now turned against her, for it 
had increased into a settled vice, his 
natural taste for extravagance, and 
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made all other considerations subor- 
dinate to that of feeding his cupidity. 
She praised his drawings, which, 
though self-taught, were indeed extra- 
ordinary, predicted his fame as an 
artist, lifted him into consequence 
amongst the guesta by her notice and 
eulogies; and what, perhaps, won 
him more than all, he felt that it was 
to her—to Dalibard’s desire to conceal 
before her his more cruel propensities 
—that he owed his father’s change 
from the most refined severity to the 
most paternal gentleness. 

And thus he had repaid her, as she 
expected, by a devotion which she 
trusted to employ against her tutor 
himself, should the baffled aspirant 
become the scheming rival and the 
secret foe. But now, thoroughly aware 
of the gravity of his father’s objects, 
seeing before him the chance of a 
settled establishment at Laughton, a 
positive and influential connection 
with Lucretia ; and on the other hand, 
a return to the poverty he recalled 
with disgust, and the terrors of his 
father’s solitary malice and revenge, 
he entered fully into Dalibard’s 
sombre plans, and, without scruple or 
remorse, would have abetted any harm 
to his benefactress. Thuscraft doomed 
to have accomplices in craft, resembles 
the spider whose web, spread indeed 
for the fly, attracts the fellow spider 
that shall thrust it forth, and profit 
by the meshes it has woven for a 
victim, to surrender to a master. 

Already young Varney, set quietly 
and ceaselessly to spy every movement 
of Lucretia’s, had reported to his 
father two visits to the most retired 
part of the park ; but he had not yet 
ventured near enough to discover the 
exact spot, and his very watch on 
Lucretia had prevented the detection 
of Mainwaring himself in his stealthy 
exchange of correspondence. Dali- 
bard bade him continue his watch, 
without hinting at his ulterior inten- 
tions, for indeed, in these he was not 
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decided. Even should he discover 
any communication between Lucretia 
and Mainwaring, how reveal it to Sir 
Miles without for ever precluding 
himself from the chance of profiting 
by the betrayal? Could Lucretia 
ever forgive the injury, and could she 
fail to detect the hand that inflicted 
it? His only hope was in the removal 
of Mainwaring from his path by other 
agencies than his own, and (by an ap- 
pearance of generosity and self-aban- 
donment; in keeping her secret, and 
submitting to his fate) he trusted to 
regain the confidence she now with- 
held from him, and use it to his 
advantage when the time came to 
defend himself from Vernon. For he 
had learned from Sir Miles the passive 
understanding with respect to that 
candidate for her hand; and he felt 
assured that had Mainwaring never 
existed, could he cease to exist for her 
hopes, Lucretia, despite her dissimu- 
lation, would succumb to one she 
feared but respected, rather than to one 
she evidently trifled with and despised, 

“ But the course to be taken must 
be adopted after the evidence is col- 
lected,” thought the subtle schemer, 
and he tranquilly continued his chess 
with the baronet. 

Before, however, Gabriel could 
make any further discoveries, an event 
occurred which excited very different 
emotions amongst those it more 
immediately interested. 

Sir Miles had, during the last 
twelvemonths, been visited by two 
seizures, seemingly of an apoplectic 
character. Whether they were apo- 
plexy or the less alarming attacks 
that arise from some more gentle 
congestion, occasioned by free living 
and indolent habits, was matter of 
doubt with his physician—not a very 
skilful, though a very formal man. 
Country doctors were not then the same 
able, educated, and scientific class that 
they are now rapidly becoming. Sir 
Miles himself so stoutly and so eagerly 
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repudiated the least hint of the more 
unfavourable interpretation, that the 
doctor, if not convinced by his 
patient, was awed from expressing 
plainly a contrary opinion. There 
are certain persons who will dismiss 
their physician if he tells them the 
truth: Sir Miles was one of them. 

In his character there was a weak- 
ness not uncommon to the proud. He 
did not fear death, but he shrank from 
the thought that others should calcu- 
late on hisdying. He was fond of his 
power, though he exercised it gently : 
he knew that the power of wealth and 
station is enfeebled in proportion as 
its dependents can foresee the date of 
its transfer. He dreaded, too, the 
comments which are always made on 
those visited by his peculiar disease : 
“Poor Sir Miles! an apoplectic fit! 
his intellect must be very much 
shaken—he revoked at whist last 
night—-memory sadly impaired!” 
This may be a pitiable foible; but 
heroes and statesmen have had it 
most: pardon it in the proud old 
man, He enjoined the physician to 
state throughout the house and the 
neighbourhood, that the attacks were 
wholly innocent and unimportant, 
The physician did so, and was gene- 
rally believed ; for Sir Miles seemed 
as lively and as vigorous after them as 
before. Two persons alone were not 
deceived — Dalibard and Lucretia. 
The first, at an earlier part of his life, 
had studied pathology with the pro- 
found research and ingenious applica: 
tion, which he brought to bear upon 
all he undertook. He whispered from 
the first to Lucretia— 

“Unless your uncle changes his 
habits, takes exercise, and forbears 
wine and the table, his days are 
numbered.” 

And when this intelligence was 
first conveyed to her, before she had 
become acquainted with Mainwaring, 
Lucretia felt the shock of a grief 
sudden and sincere. We have seen 
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how these better sentiments changed 
as & human life became an obstacle 
im her way. In her character, what 
Bhrenologists call ‘destructiveness,’ 
im the comprehensive sense of the 
werd, was superlatively developed. 
Ske had not actual cruelty ; 3 she was 
not bleod-thirsty : those vices belong 
to.e different cast of character, She 
was rather deliberately and intellec- 
tually unsparing—a goal was before 
her; she must mareh to it; all ‘in the 
way were: but hostile. impediments. 
At first; however; Sir Mikes was not 
in the way, exeept to fortume, and for 


that, as avarice: was nod her leading. 


vice, she could well wait; therefore, 
at this: hiat of the Provencal’s, she 
ventered to urge her-uncle to absti- 
nenee and‘ exercise, but Sir Miles was 
toncly on the subject; he feared the 
imterprotations which great change o! 
habits might suggest, the memory o! 
the fearfal warning died away, and he 
felt as-well as before, for, save an old 
rheumatic gout (which had: long since 
let him, with no other apparent evi: 
but: a Inmeness in the joints, that 


rendered exercise unwelcome and: 


painful}, he possessed one of’ those 
comfortable, and often. treacherous 
constitetions, which evince no dés- 
pleasure at irregularities, and bear 
sli liberties with philosophical com- 
posure, <Aceordingly, he would have 
his own way; and he contrived to 
aoax or to force his doctor into an 
authority on his side: wine was 
necessary to lis constitution ; much 


emeroise: was a dangerous fatigue. — 


The. second attack, following four 
months after the first, was leas alarm- 
img, and Sir Miles fancied i¢ con- 
cealed even from his niece; but three 
wmights. after hie recovery, the ok? 


baronet sat musing alone for some. 


thme in his own room, before he 
retived to rest. Then he rose, opened 
hipdesk, and: read’ his will attentively, 
locked it up with a slight sigh, and 
teek down his Bibie. Fhe next 
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morning he despatched the. letters 
which summoned Ardworth and 
Vernon to his house; and, as he 
quitted his room, his look lingered 
with melancholy fondness upon the 
portraits in the’gallery. No one was 
by the old man to interpret these 
slight signs, in which lay a world of 
meaning 

A lox weeks after Vernon had left 
the house, and in the midst of the. 
restored tranquillity we have described, 
it so. happened that Sir Miles's phy- 
sieian, after dining at the hall, had 
been summoned to attend one of the 
children at the neighbouring rectory, 
and there he spent the night. A 
little before daybreak his stumbers 
were disturbed; he was recalled in 
all haste to Laughton Hall. For the 
third time, he found Sir Miles. speech- 
less. Dalibard was by his: bedside. 
Lucretia had not been made. aware 
of the seizure; for Sir. Miles had 
previously told his valet (who of late 
slept in the same room) never to 
alarm, Miss Clavering if he. was taker 
ill. The doctor-was about to apply 
his usual remedies; but when he 
drew forth his lancet, Dalibard placed 
his hand on the physician's arm — 

“Not this time,” he said stowly, 
and with emphasis; “it will be his 
death.” 

«Pooh, sir!” said the doctor, dis- 
dainfully. 

“ Do so, then! bleed: him, and tale 
the responsibility. I have studied 
medicine—I know these symptoms. 
this-case: the apoplexy may spare. 
—the laneet kills.” 

The physician drew back dismayed 
and doubtfut. 

“ What wonld' you do, then?” 

“Wait three minutes longer the 
effect of the cataplaames I have applied. 
If they fait—— 

“ Ay, then?” 

“A chill bath, and vigorous fiic- 
tion.” 

“ Sie, Iwill never permit it.” 
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“Then murder your patient your 


OWN Way: 

All this while Sir Miles lay sense- 
leas, his eyes wide open, his teeth 
locked. The doctor drew near, looked 
at the lancet, and said irresolutely— 

‘Your practice is new to me; but 
if you have studied medicine, that’s 


another matter. Will you guarantee 
the success of your plan }” 
“« Yes.” 


“Mind, I wash my hands of it; I 
take Mr. Jones to witness :” and he 
appealed to the valet. 

“Call up the footmen, and lift your 
master,” said Dalihard; and the 
doctor, glancing round, saw that a 
bath, filled some seven or eight inches 
deep with water, stood already pre 
pared in the room. Perplexed and 
irresolute, he offered no obstacle to 
Dalibard’s movements. The body, 
seemingly lifeless, was placed in the 
bath ; and the servants, under Dali- 
bard’s directions, applied vigorous and 
incessant friction. Several. minutes 
elapsed before any favourable symp- 
tom took place; at length, Sir Miles 
heaved a. deep sigh, and the eyes 
moved—a minute or two more, and 
the teeth chattered; the blood, set in 
motion, appeared on the surface of 
the skin: life ebbed back; the danger 
was past; the dark foe driven from 
the citadel. Sir Miles:spoke audibly, 
though incoherently, as he was taken 
back to his bed, warmly covered up, 
the lights removed, noise forbidden, 
and Dalibard and the doetor remained 
in silence by the bedside. 

“Rich man,” thought Dalibard, 
“thine hour: is not yet come; thy 
wealth must not pass to the boy 
Mainwaring.”’ 

Sir Miles’s reeovery, under the care 
of Dalibard; who now had his own 
way, was as rapid and cemplete as 
before. Lworetia, when she: heard, 
the next: morning, of the attack, felt; 
we dare: not say, a: guilty joy, bat a 
terrible and feverish. agitation, Sir 
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Miles himself, informed by his valet, 
of Dalibard’s wrestle with the doctor, 
felt a profound gratitude, and reverent 
wonder for the simple means to which 
he probably owed his restoration ; 
and he listened with a docility which 
Dalibard was not prepared to expect, 
to his learned secretary's urgent 
admonitions as to the life he must 
lead, if he desired to live at all. Con- 
vinced, at last, that wine and good 
cheer had not blockaded out’ the 
enemy, and having to do, in Olivier 
Dalibard, with a very different temper | 
from the doctor's, he assented with — 
a tolerable grace to the trial of a strict 
regimen and to daily exercise in the 
open air. Dalibard now became 
constantly with him—the increase of 
his influence was as natural as it was 
apparent. Lucretia trembled; she 
divined a danger in his power, now 
separate from her own, and which 
threatened to be independent of it. 
She became abstracted and uneasy— 
jealousy of the Provengal possessed 
her. She began to meditate schemes 
for his downfal. At this time, Sir 
Miles received the following letter 
from Mr. Fielden :— , 


“ SeurHameron, August 20th, 180}. 

“Dear Sir Mrizs,—You will re 
member that I informed you when I 
arrived at Southampton, with my - 
dear young charge; and Susan has 
twice written to her sister; implying 
the request which she lacked the 
courage, seeing that she ia timid, 
expressly to urge, that Miss Clavering 
might again be permitted to visit her. 
Miss Clavering has answered, as might 
be expected from the propinquity of 
the relationship; but she has perhaps 
the same fears of offending you that 
actuate her sister. But: now, since 
the worthy clergyman, who had 
undertaken my parochial duties, has 
found the air insalubrious, and prays 
me not to enforce the engagement hy 
which we had'exchanged our several 
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charges for the space of a calendar 
year, I am reluctantly compelled to 
return home—my dear wife, thank 
Heaven, being already restored to 
health, which is an unspeakable 
mercy; and I am sure I cannot be 
sufficiently grateful to Providence, 
which has not only provided me with 
@ liberal independence of more than 
two hundred pounds a-year, but the 
best of wives and the most dutiful of 
children—possessions that I venture 
to call ‘the riches of the heart.’ Now, 
I pray you, my dear Sir Miles, to 
gratify these two deserving young 
persons, and to suffer Miss Lucretia 
incontinently to visit her sister. 
Counting on your consent, thus boldly 
demanded, I have already prepared 
an apartment for Miss Clavering; and 
Susan is busy in what, though I do 
not know much of such feminine 
matters, the whole house declares to 
be a most beautiful and fanciful 
toilet cover, with roses and forget- 
me-nots cut out of muslin, and two 
large silk tassels, which cost her three 
shillings and fourpence. I cannot 
conclude, without thanking you from 
my heart for your noble kindness to 
young Ardworth. He is so full of 
ardour and spirit, that I remember, 
poor lad, when I left him, as I thought, 
hard at work on that well-known 
problem of Euclid, vulgarly called 
the Asses’ Bridge—I found him 
describing a figure of 8 on the village 
pond, which was only just frozen 
over! Poor lad! Heaven will take 
care of him, I know, as it does of all 
who take no care of themselves. Ah, 
Sir Miles, if you could but see Susan 
-—guch & nurse, too, in illness ! 
“I have the honour to be, 
“Sir Miles, 
" Your most humble, poor servant 
4o command, 
‘ Maruew Finupen.” 


Sir Miles put this letter in his 
niece's hand, and said, kindly, “ Why 
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not have gone to see your sister 
before?—I should not have been angry. 
Go, my child, as soon as you like: 
to-morrow is Sunday—no travelling 
that day—but the next, the carriage 
shall be at your order.” 

Lucretia hesitated a moment. To 
leave Dalibard in sole possession of 
the field, even for a fow days, was a 
thought of alarm; but what evil 
could he doin that time? And her 
pulse beat quickly !—Mainwaring could 
come to Southampton !—she should 
see him again, after more than six 
weeks’ absence! She had so much 
to relate and to hear—she fancied his 
last letter had been colder and shorter 
—she yearned to hear him say with 
his own lips, that “he loved her 
still!” This idea banished or pre- 
vailed over all others. She thanked 
her uncle cheerfully and gaily, and 
the journey was settled. 

“Be at watch early on Monday,” 
said Olivier to his son. 

Monday came—the baronet had 
ordered the carriage to be at the door 
at ten, A little before eight, Lucretia 
stole out,and took her way to Guy’s 
Oak. Gabriel had placed himself in 
readiness; he had climbed a tree at 
the bottom of the park (near the 
place where hitherto he had lost sight 
of her); she passed under it,—on 
through a dark grove of pollard oaks. 
When she was at a sufficient distance, 
the boy dropped from his perch ; with 
the stealth of an Indian, he crept on 
her trace, following from tree to tree, 
always sheltered, always watchful ; he 
saw her pause at the dell, and look 
round—she descended into the 
hollow ; he slunk through the fern— 
he gained the marge of the dell, and 
looked down—she was lost to his 
sight. At length, to his surprise, he 
saw the gleam of her robe emerge 
from the hollow of a tree—her head 
stooped as she came through the 
aperture ; he had time to shrink back 
amongst the fern; she passed on 
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hurriedly, the same way she had 
taken, back to the house; then into 
the dell crept the boy. Guy’s Oak, 
vast and venerable, with gnarled 
green boughs below, and sere branches 
above, that told that its day of fall 
was decreed at last—rose high from 
the abyss of the hollow—high and 
far-seen amidst the trees that stood 
on the vantage-ground above—even 
as a great name soars the loftier when 
it springs from the grave. <A dark 
and irregular fissure gave entrance to 
the heart of the oak—the boy glided 
in and looked round—he saw nothing 
—yet something there must be. The 
rays of the early sun did not penetrate 
into the hollow, it was as dim as a 
cave. He felt slowly in every crevice, 
and a startled moth or two flew out. 
It was not for moths that the girl 
had come to Guy’s Oak! He drew 
back, at last, in despair; as he did 
so, he heard a low sound close at 
hand, a low murmuring, angry sound, 
like a hiss; he looked round, and 
through the dark, two burning eyes 
fixed his own—he had startled a snake 
from ita bed. He drew out in time, 
as the reptile sprang; but now his 
task, search, and object, were for- 
gotten. With the versatility of a 
child, his thoughts were all on the 
enemy he had provoked. That zest of 
prey which is inherent in man’s brenat, 
which makes him love the sport and 
the chase, and maddens boyhood and 
age with the passion for slaughter, 
leapt up within him; anything of 
danger, and contest, and excitement, 
gave Gabriel Varney a strange fever 
of pleasure. He sprang up the sides 
of the dell, climbed the park pales 
on which it bordered, was in the 
wood where the young shoots rose 
green and strong from the under- 
wood ;—to cut a staff for the strife, 
to descend again into the dell, creep 
again through the fissure, look round 
for thofe vengeful eyes, waa quick 
done as the joyous play of the im- 
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pulse. The poor snake had slid down 
in content and fancied security ; ita 
young, perhaps, were not far off; its 
wrath had been the instinct Nature 
gives to the mother. It hath done 
thee no harm yet, boy; leave it in 
peace! The young hunter had no 
ear to such whisper of prudence or 
mercy. Dim and blind in the fissure, 
he struck the ground and the tree 
with his stick, shouted out, bade the 
eyes gleam, and defied them ; whether 
or not the reptile had spent its ire in 
the first fruitless spring, and this 
unlooked-for return of the intruder 
rather daunted than exasperated, we 
leave those better versed in natural 
history to conjecture; but, instead of 
obeying the challenge and courting 
the contest, it glided by the sides of 
the oak, close to the very feet of its 
foe, and, emerging into the light, 
dragged its grey coils through the 
grass; but its hisa still betrayed it. 
Gabriel sprang through the fissure, 
and struck at the craven, insulting it 
with a laugh of scorn as he struck. 
Suddenly it halted, suddenly reared 
its crest; the throat swelled with 
venom, the tongue darted out, and 
again, green as emeralds, glared the 
spite of its eyes. No fear felt Gabriel 
Varney; his arm was averted; he 
gazed spelled and admiringly with 
the eye of an artist. Had he had 
pencil and tablet at that moment, 
he would have dropped his weapon 
for the sketch, though the snake 
had been as deadly as the viper of 
Sumatra. The sight sunk into his 
memory, to be reproduced often by 
the wild, morbid fancies of his hand. 
Scarce a moment, however, had he 
for the gaze; the reptile sprang, and 
fell, baffled and bruised by the 
involuntary blow of its enemy. As 
it writhed on the grass, how its 
colours came out—how graceful were 
the movements of its pain! And 
atill the boy gazed, till the eye waa 
sated, and the cruelty returned. A 


biow-—@ second. third—~all the 
beauty: is. gone-—~shapeless, and clotted 
with gore, that elegant head; mangled 
gna dissevered the airy spires-of that 
delicate shape, which had glanced in 
ite circling involutione, free and 
winding as a poets thought threagh 
his verse. The boy trampled the 
quivering relics into. the sod, with a 
fheree animal joy of conquest, and 
turned once more tewards the hollow, 
fora last almost. hepeloss survey.. Lo, 


his object was found! In his search 
for the snake, cither his staff, or his 
foot, had disturbed a layer of moss in 
the corner; the faint ray, ere he 
entered the hollow, gleamed upon 
something white. He emerged from 
the cavity with a letter in bie hand : 
he read the address, thrust it into his 
bosom, and as stealthily, but more 
rapidly, than he had come, took his 
way to his father. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOUSEROLD TREASON. 


Pau: Prevengal took the letter from 
his. son’e hand; and. looked at him 
with an approbation half-complacent, 
halfironical. “Mon jils/” said he, 
patting the boy’s head gently; “why 
should: we: net be friends? We want 
eack other-; we have the strong world 
te: firht against.” . 

«Nob. if you. are, master of this 


“ Well” anawered: no; then we 
shall have the. strong world om our 
side, and, shall have. only rogues and 
the poor to make-war upon.” Then, 
with a quiet gesture, he dismissed: his 
sen, and gazed slowly om the: letter. 
His pulse, which was usually low, 
quickened, and his: lips were tightly 
cempressed; he shrank frem the 
contents with: a jealous pang; as a 
liphé quivers-struggiingty in a. noxious 
wault, love, deseended into that hideous 
Breast, gleamed upon: dreary horrors, 
and warred with. the noxious atmo- 
sphere; but it shone still, To this 
dangerous. man, every that gives 
power to: the house traiter was 
familiar; he had no fear: that the 
violated. ‘eead should. betray the fraud 
whick gave the contents te the eye 


that, at length, steadily fell upon the 
following lines: 


“Dearest, and ever dearest,— 

“Where art thou at this moment } 
what are thy thoughts? are they upon 
me? I write thisat the dead of night. 
I picture you to myself as my hand 
glides over the paper: I think I see 
you, a8 you look on these words, and 
envy them the gaze of those dark 
eyes. Press your: lips to the paper. 
Do you feel the kiss that I leave 
there? Well, well! it will not be 
for long now that we:shall be divided. 
Oh, what joy, when I think that I am 
about to see you. Two days more, abt 
most three, and we shall meet-—shall 
we not? I am going to see my sister. 
I subjoin my address. Oome, come, 
come ; I thirat to see you once more. 
And I did well to say, ‘ Wait, and be 
patient ;’ we. shall not wait long: 
before the year is qut, I shall be free, 
My uncle has had another and mors 
deadly attack. I see its trace-in: his 
face, in his step, in his whole form 
and bearing. The only obstacle 
between us is fading away. Can I 
grieve when I think it }-—grieve when 
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life with’ you spreads: smiling beyond 
the. old man’s grave? And why 
should age, that has survived ail 
passion, stand with its chilling frown, 
and the miserable prejudices the world 
bas not conquered, but strengthened 
into a creed«—why should age stand 
between youth and youth? I feel 
your mild eyes rebuke me as:I write. 
Bat chide me not that on earth I see 
only you: And it will be mine to give 
you wealth and rank }—mine to see 
the homage of my own heart reflected 
from the crowd who bow not to the 
statue, but the pedestal. Oh, how I 
shall enjoy your revenge upon the 
proud !—for-I have drawn no pastoral 
scenes in my picture of the fature. 
No; I see you leading senajes, and 
duping fools; I shall be by your side, 
your partner, step after step, as you 
mount the height, for I am ambitious, 
you know, William; and not less, 
because I love: Rather ten thousand 
times more so. I would not have you 
born great and noble, for what then 
could we look to? what use all my 
schemes, and my plans, and aspirings? 
Fortune, accident would have taken 
from us the great zeat of life, which 
is desire. 

“When I gee you, I shall tell you 
that I have some fears of Olivier 
Dalibard : he has evidently some wily 
project in view. He, who never-in- 
terfered before with the blundering 
physician, now thrusts him aside, 
affects to have saved the old man, 
attends him always. Dares he think 
to win an influence, te-turn against 
me t—against us? Happily, when I 
shall come back, my- uncle will 
probably be restored to the false 
strength which: deeeives him, he will 
have leas.need of Dalibard, and then 
then let the Frenchman beware! 
I have already a plot to turn his 
schemes to his own banishment. 
Come te-Southampton, then, as.soon 
as you can--perhaps the day you 
beceirs 


this—-on, Wednesday, at, 


fartheat. Your last letter implics 
blame of my policy with respect to 
Vernon. Agein I say, it is necessary 
to amuse my uncle to the last. Before 
Vernon can advance a claim, there 
will be weeping at Laughton. Izshall 
weep, too, perhaps; bat there will be 
joy in those tears, as well as sorrow : 
for then, when I clasp thy hand, I can 
murmur, ‘It is mine at last, and for 
ever }’ 

“ Adien! no, not adieu--to our 
meeting, my lover, my beloved !—thy 
Luorzrra |” 


An hour after Mies Clavering had 
departed on her visit, Dalibard 
returned the letter to his son, the seal 
seemingly unbroken, and bade him 
replace. it in the hollow of the tree, 
but sufficiently in sight, to betray 
itself to the first that entered. He 
then communicated the plan he had 
formed for ita detection—a plan which 
would prevent Lucretia ever suspect- 
ing the agency of his:son or himself ; 
and this done, he joined Sir Miles in 
the gallery. Hitherto, in addition to 
his other apprehensions in revealing 
to the baronet Lueretia’s clandestine 
intimacy with Mainwaring, Dalibard 
had shrunk from the thought, that 
the disclosure would lose her the 
heritage which had firet tempted his 
avarice or ambition; but now his 
jealous and his vindictive pesstons 
were aroused, and hie whole plan of 
strategy was changed. He must 
crush Lueretia, or she would crush 
him, aa her-threats declared. To ruin 
her im Sir Miles’s eyes, to expel her 
from his house, might not, after all, 
weaken his own position, even with 
regard to power over herself. If 
he remaized firmly established at 
Laughton, he ceuld affect intercession, 
he could delay at least any precipitate 
union with Maawaring, by practising 
on. the ambition which he still saw at 
work beneath her love; he might 
become a necessary ally, and then,-—— 
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why then—his ironical smile glanced 
across his lips. But beyond this his 
quick eye saw fair prospects to self- 
interest — Lucretia banished; the 
heritage not hers; the will to be 
altered; Dalibard esteemed indis- 
pensable to the life of the baronet ! 
Come, there was hope here, not for 
the heritage, indeed, but at least for a 
munificent bequest. 

At noon, some visitors, bringing 
strangers from London, whom Sir 
Miles had invited to see the house, 
(which was one of the lions of the 
neighbourhood, though not pro- 
fessedly a show place,) were expected. 
Aware of this, Dalibard prayed the 
baronet to rest quiet till his company 
arrived, and then he said, carelessly— 

“It will be a healthful diversion to 
your spirits to accompany them a 
little in the park—you can goin your 
garden chair—you will have new 
companions to talk with by the way; 
and it is always warm and sunny at 
the slope of the hill, towards the 
bottom of the park.” 

Sir Miles assented cheerfully: the 
guests came ; strolled over the house, 
admired the pictures and the armour, 
and the hall and the staircase: paid 
due respect to the substantial old- 
fashioned luncheon; and then, re- 
freshed, and in great good humour, 
acquiesced in Sir Miles’s proposition 
to saunter through the park. 

The poor baronet was more lively 
than usual. The younger people 
clustered gaily round his chair (which 
was wheeled by his valet,) smiling at 
his jesta, and charmed with his 
courteous high breeding. little in 
the rear, walked (Gabriel, paying 
gpecial attention to the prettiest and 
merriest girl of the company, who 
was a great favourite with Sir Miles, 

for those reasons, 

“What a delightful old gentle- 
man!” said the young lady. ‘How 
I envy Miss Olavering such an 
uncle!” 
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“Ah! but you are a little out of 
favour to-day, I can tell you,” said 
Gabriel, laughingly; “you were close 


by Sir Miles when he went through 


the picture-gallery, and you never 
asked him the history of the old 
knight in the buff doublet and blue 
sash.” 

“Dear me, what of that ?” 

“ Why, that was brave Colonel Guy 
St. John, the cavalier; the pride and 
boast of Sir ‘files: you know his 
weakness. He looked so displeased 
when you said, ‘what a droll looking 
figure!’ I was on thorns for you !” 

“ Whava pity! I would not offend 
dear Sir Miles for the world.” 

“Well, it’s easy to make it up with 
him. fo, and tell him that he must 
take you to see Guy’s Oak, in the 
dell, that you have heard so much 
about it ; and when you get him on 
his hobby, it is hard if you can’t make 
your peace.” 

“Oh! I'll certainly do it, Master 
Varney ;” and the young lady lost no 
time in obeying the hint. Gabriel 
had set other tongues on the same 
cry, so that there was a general ex- 
clamation, when the girl named the 
subject—‘‘Oh, Guy's Oak, by all 
means !” 

Much pleased with the enthusiasm 
this memorial of his pet ancestor 
produced, Sir Miles led the way to the 
dell, and, pausing as he reached the 
verge, said— 

“I fear I cannot do you the 
honours: it is too steep for my chair 
to descend safely.” 

Gabriel whispered the fair com- 
panion whose side he still kept to. 

“Now, my dear Sir Miles,” cried 
the girl, “I positively won't atir 
without you ; I am sure we could get 
down the chair without a jolt. Look 
there, how nicely the ground slopes! 
Jane, Lucy, my dears, let us take 
charge of Sir Miles. Now, then.” 

The gallant old gentleman would 
have marched to the breach in such 
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guidance: he kissed the fair hands 
that lay so temptingly on his chair, 
and then rising with some difficulty, 
said— 

“No, my dears, you have made me 
so young again, that I think I can 
walk down the steep with the beat of 

ou.” 
, So, leaning partly on his valet, and 
by the help of the hands extended to 
him, step after step, Sir Miles, with 
well-disguised effort, reached the huge 
roots of the oak. 

“The hollow then was much 
smaller,” said he, “so he was not so 
easily detected as a man would be 
now: the damned crop-ears—I beg 
pardon, my dears—the rascally rebels, 
poked their swords through the 
fissure, and two went, one through 
his jerkin, one through his arm ; but 
he took care not to swear at the 
liberty, and they went away, not sus- 
pecting him.” 

While thus speaking, the young 
people were already playfully strug- 
gling which should first enter the 
oak. Two got precedence, and went 
in and out, one after the other. 
Gabriel breathed hard—‘ The blind 
owlets!” thought he, “and I put the 
letter where a mole would have seen 
it!” 

“You know the spell when you 
enter an oak tree where the fairies 
have been,” he whispered to the fair 
object of his notice. “You must 
turn round three times, look carefully 
on the ground, and you will see the 
face you love best. If I waa buta 
little older, how I should pray!—— — 

“‘ Nonsense !” said the girl, blush- 
ing, as she now slid through the 
crowd, and went timidly in ; presently 
she uttered a little exclamation. 

The gallant Sir Miles stooped down 
to see what was the matter, and 
offering his hand as she came out, was 
startled to see her holding a letter. 

“Only think what I have found !” 
said the girl, “ What a strange place 
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for & post-office! Bless me! it is 
directed to Mr. Mainwaring !” 

“Mr. Mainwaring !” cried three or 
four voices; but the baronet’s was 
mute. His eye recognised Lucretia’s 
hand ; his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth; the blood surged, like a 
sea, in his temples; his face became 
purple. Suddenly Gabriel, peeping 
over the girl’s shoulder, snatched away 
the letter. 

“It is my letter—it is mine! 
What a shame in Mainwaring not to 
have come for it as he promised !” 

Sir Miles looked round, and 
breathed more freely. 

‘Yours, Master Varney !” said the 
young lady, astonished. “What can 
make your letters to Mr. Mainwaring 
such a secret ?” 

* Oh! you'll langh at me; but—— 
but——I wrote a poem on Guy’s Oak, 
and Mr. Mainwaring promised to get 
it into the County Paper for me; and 
as he was to pass close by the park 
pales, through the wood yonder, on his 
way to D——— last Saturday, we agreed 
that I should leave it here; but he 
has forgotten his promise, I see.” 

Sir Miles grasped the boy’s arm 
with a convulsive pressure of grati- 
tude. There was a general cry for 
Gabriel to read his poem on the spot; 
but the boy looked sheepish, and 
hung down his head, and seemed 
rather more disposed to cry than to 
recite. Sir Miles, with an effort at 
simulation that all his long practice 
of the world never could have nerved 
him to, unexcited by a motive less 
strong than the honour of his blood 
and house, came to the relief of the 
young wit that had just come to his 
own. 

“Nay,” he said, almost calmly, 
“TY know our young poet is too shy to 
oblige you. I.will take charge of 
your verses, Master Gabriel;” and, 
with a grave air of command, he took 
the letter from the boy, and placed it 
in his pocket, 
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it “would give him. It was the first 
gay than the visit to the oak. The / letter, not destined to himself, of 
baronet himself made a feverish | which he had ever broken the seal. 
effort to appear blithe and dedonnair| Even that recollection made the 
as before; but it was not successful. | honourable old man pause; but his 
Fortunately, the carriages were all | duty was plain and evident, as head 
at the door as they reached the house, | of the house, and guardian to his 
and, luncheon being over, nothing | niece. Thrice he wiped his spectacles ; 
delayed the parting compliments ef/ still they were dim, still the tears 
the guests. Asthe last carriage dreve | would come. He rose tremblingly, 
away, Sir Miles beckoned to Gabriel, | walked to the window, and saw the 


and bade him follow him inte his | stately deer grouped in the distance, 
saw the church spire, that rose above 
































The return t6 the house was less 


room. 
When there, he dismissed his valet, | the burial-vault of his ancestors, and 
and said his heart sunk deeper and deeper, as 


he muttered-—“ Vain pride! pride! ” 
Then he crept to the door, and locked 
it, end at last, seating himself firmly, 
as a weunded man to some terrible 


‘‘ You know, then, who wrote this 
letter. Have you been in the secret 
of the “correspondence? Speak the 
truth, my dear boy, it shall cost you 
nothing.” operation, be read the letter. 

“Qh, Sir Miles!” veried Gabtiel,| Heaven support thee, old man! 
earnestly, “T know nothing whatever | theu hast to pasa through the bitterest 
beyond this—that I saw the hand of/ trial which honour and affection can 
my dear kind Mics Lucretia; that I | undergo ;—household treason ! When 
fit, I hardly knew why, that both | the wife lifts high the blushless frent, 
you ‘and she would not have those | and brazens out her guilt; when the 

discover it, which they would | child, with load voice, throws off all 
if the letter had been circulated from | control, and makes boast of disobe- 
one to the other, for some one would | dience, man revolts ait the audacity ; 
hwre known the band as well as/| his spirit arms against his wrong; its 
myself, and therefore I spoke, without | face, at least, is bare; the blow, if 
thinking, the firat thing that came | sacrilegious, is direct. But, when 

mild words and soft kisses conceal the 


into my lead.” 
ve Leiber have obliged me and | worst foe Fate can arm—when amidst 
my niece, * gaid the baronet, | the confidence of the heart siarts up 


the form of Perfidy——-when out from 
the reptile swells the frend in its 
terror—when the breast.on which man 
leaned for comfort, has taken counsel 
to deceive him——when he learns, that 
day after day, the life entwined with 
his own has been a lie and a stage- 
mime, he feels not the softness of 
grief, nor the absorption of rage; it is 
mightier than grief, and more wither- 

ing than rage; it is a herror that 
ok The heart does not bleed ; the 
tears do aot flow, a3: in woes to whieh 
humanity is eommoniy subjected ; 
it is as if something that violates 
the course of astute had taken place ; 


. tremulously ; sad then with a forced 
and sickly smile, he added—“ some 
foolish vagary of Lucretia’s, I suppose ; 
I must scold her for it. Say nothing 
about it, however, to any one.” 

“Qh no, sir |” 

“ Qood-by, my dear Gabriel! ” 

“‘ And that boy saved the honour of 
my niece’s name—my mother’s grand- 
chikd! Gh, God! this is bitter !—in 
may old age, teo !” 

He bowed his head over his handa, 
and tears forced themselves through 
his fimgers. He was jong before he 
had courage to read the letter, though 
he little foreboded all the skeck that 
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something monstrous and out of all 
thought and forewarning; for the 
domestic traitor is a being apart from 
the orbit of criminals; the felon has 
no fear of his innocent children; with 
a price on his head, he lays it in safety 
on the bosom of his wife. In his home, 
the ablest man, the most subtle and 
suspecting, can be as much a dupe a8 
the simplest. Were it not so as the 
rule, and the exceptions most rare, 
this world were the riot ofa hell! 

And therefore it is that to the 
household perfidy, in all lands, in all 
ages, God’s curse seems to cleave, and 
to God’s curse man abandons it: he 
does not honour it by hate, still less 
will he lighten and share the guilt by 
descending to revenge. He ‘turns 
aside with a sickness and loathing, 
and leaves Nature to purify from the 
earth the ghastly phenomenon she 
abhors, 

Old man, that she wilfully deceived 
thee—that she-abueed thy belief—~and 
denied to thy question—and profaned 
maidenhood to stealth—allthis might 
have galled thee,—but to these wrongs 
old men are subjected ;—they give 
mirth to our farces ;—-maid and lover 
are privileged impostors. But to have 
counted the sands in thine hourglass, 
to have sate hy thy side, marvelling 
when the worms shouki have thee— 
and looked smiling on thy faee for 
the signs of the death-writ,—die 
quick, old man, the executioner 
hungers for the éee ! 

There were no tears in those eyes 
when they came to the close—the 
letter fell noiselessly to the @oor; and 


the head sank on the breast, and the ° 
hands drooped upon the poor crippled 

limbs, whose crawl in the sunshine 

hard youth had grudged. He felt 

humbled, stunned—crushed; the 

pride was clean gone from him; the 

cruel words struck home—worse than 

a cipher did he then but cumber the 

earth? At that moment, old Ponto, 

the setter, shook himself, looked up, 

and laid his head in his master’s lap; 

and Dash, jealous, rose also, and 

sprang, not actively, for Dash was 

old, too, upon his knees, and licked 

the numbed dreoping hands. Now, 

people praise the fidelity of dogs till 

the theme is worn out, but nobody 

knows what a dog és, unless he has 

been deceived by men; then, that 

honest face; then, that simcere caress; 

then, that coaxing whime that never 
lied! Well, then—what then? A dog 
is long-lived if he live to ten yeara—~ 

small career this to truth and friend- 

ship! Now, when Sir Miles felt that 

he was not deserted, aad hislook met 
those four fond eyes, fixed with that 
strange wistfulness which, in our 
hours of trouble, the eyes of a 
deg sympathisingly asssumee-~an odd 
thought for.a sensible nsan passed into 

him—-shewing, move than pages of 
sombre elegy, how deep was the 

sudden misanthropy that blackened 

the world around. “When I am 

dead,” ran that thought, “is there 

one human being whom { can trust 
to take charge of the eld man’s 

dogs?” 

So--let the scene close { 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE WILL. 


Tau next day, or rather the next 
evening, Sir Miles St. John was seated 
before his unshared chicken ; seated 
alone, and vaguely surprised at him- 
self, in a large comfortable room in 
his old Hotel, Hanover-square ;— 
yes, he had escaped. Hast thou, O 
Reader, tasted the luxury of escape 
from a home where the charm is 
broken—where Distrust looks askant 
from the Lares! In vain had Dali- 
bard remonstrated, conjured up 
dangers, and asked at least to accom- 
pany him. Excepting his dogs and 
his old valet, who was too like a dog 
in his fond fidelity to rank amongst 
bipeds, Sir Miles did not wish to have 
about him a single face, familiar dt 
Laughton,—Dalibard especially. Lu- 
cretia’s letter had hinted at plans and 
designs in Dalibard. It might be 
unjust, it might be ungrateful, but he 
grew sick at the thought that he was 
the centre stone of stratagems and 
plots. The smooth face of the Pro- 
vencal took a wily expression in his 
eyes ; nay, he thought his very foot- 
men watched his steps as if to count 
how long before they followed his 
bier ! So, breaking, from all roughly 
with a shake of his head, and a la- 
conic aasertion of business in London, 
he got into his carriage—his own old 
bachelor’s lumbering travelling car- 
riage—and bade the post-boys drive 
fast, fast. Then, when he felt alone 
—quite alone—and the gates of the 
lodge swung behind him, he rubbed 
his hands with a schoolboy’s glee, and 
chuckled loud, as if he enjoyed not 
only the sense but the fun of his 


safety—as if he had done something 
prodigiously cunning and clever. 

So when he saw himself snug in his 
old well-remembered hotel, in the 
same room as of yore—when returned, 
brisk and gay, from the breezes of 
Weymouth, or the browiilards of Paris, 
he thought he shook hands again 
with his youth. Age and lameness, 
apoplexy and treason, all were for- 
gotten for the moment. And when, 
as the excitement died, those grim 
spectres came back again to his 
thoughts, they found their victim 
braced and prepared, standing erect 
on that hearth, for whose hospitality 
he paid his guinea a-day—his front, 
proud and defying. He felt yet that 
he had fortune and power, that a 
movement of his hand could raise 
and strike down, that, at the verge 
of the tomb, he was armed, to punish 
or reward, with the balance and the 
sword, Tripped in the smug waiter, 
and announced “ Mr. Parchmount.” 

“Set a chair, and show him in.” 

The lawyer entered. 

“ My dear Sir Miles, this is indeed 
a surprise. What has brought you 
to town ?” 

“The common whim of the old, 
sir. I would alter my will.” 

Three days did lawyer and client 
devote to the task, for Sir Miles was 
minute, and Mr. Parchmount was 
precise; and little difficulties arose, 
and changes in the first outline were 
made; and Sir Miles, from the very 
depth of his disgust, desired not to 
act only from passion. In that last 
deed of his life, the old man wa 
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sublime. He sought to rise out of 
the mortal, fix his eyes on the Great 
Judge, weigh circumstances and ex- 
cuses, and keep justice even and 
serene. 

Meanwhile, unconscious of the train 
laid afar, Lucretia reposed on the 
mine—vreposed, indeed, is not the 
word, for she was agitated and rest- 
less, that Mainwaring had not obeyed 
her summons. She wrote to him 
again from Southampton the third 
day of her arrival; but before his 
answer came, she received this short 
epistle from London : 

“Mr. Parchmount presents his 
compliments to Miss Clavering, and, 
by desire of Sir Miles St. John, 
requests her not to return to Laugh- 
ton. Miss Clavering will hear further 
in a few days, when Sir Miles has 
concluded the business that has 
brought him to London.” 

This letter, if it excited much 
curiosity, did not produce alarm. It 
was natural that Sir Miles should be 
busy in winding up his affairs: his 
journey to London for that purpose 
was no ill omen to her prospects, and 
her thoughts flew back to the one 
subject that tyrannised over them. 
Mainwaring’s reply, which came two 
days afterwards, disquieted her much 
more. He had not found the letter 
she had left for him in the tree. He 
was full of apprehensions; he con- 
demned the imprudence of calling on 
her at Mr. Fielden’s; he begged her 
to renounce the idea of such a risk. 
He would return again to Guy’s Oak, 
and search more narrowly—had she 
changed the spot where the former 
letters were placed? Yet now, not 
even the non-receipt of her letter, 
Which she ascribed to the care with 
which she had concealed it amidst 
the dry leaves and moss, disturbed 
her so much as the evident constraint 
with which Mainwaring wrote—the 
cautious and lukewarm remonstrance 
which answered her passionate appeal. 
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It may be, that her very doubts, at 
times, of Mainwaring’s affection had 
increased the ardour of her own 
attachment; for in some natures, the 
excitement of fear deepens love more 
than the calmness of trust. Now 
with the doubt for the first time 
flashed the resentment, and her 
answer to Mainwaring was vehement 
and imperious. But the next day 
came & messenger express from Lon- 
don, with a letter from Mr. Parch- 
mount, that arrested for the moment 
even the fierce current of love. 

When the task had been completed 
—the will signed, sealed, and deli- 
vered—the old man had felt a load 
lifted from his heart. Three or four 
of his old friends, bons vivans like 
himself, had seen his arrival duly 
proclaimed in the newspapers, and 
had hastened to welcome him. 
Warmed by the genial sight. of faces 
associated with the frank joys of his 
youth, Sir Miles, if he did not forget 
the prudent counsels of Dalibard, 
conceived a proud bitterness of joy 
in despising them. Why take such 
care of the worn-out carcase? His 
will was made. What was left to life 
so peculiarly attractive? He invited 
his friends to a feast worthy of old: 
seasoned revellers were they, with a 
free gout for a vent to all indulgence, 
So they came; and they drank, and 
they laughed, and they talked back 
their young days: they saw not the 
nervous irritation, the strain on the 
spirits, the heated membrane of the 
brain, which made Sir Miles the 
most jovial of all. It was a night of 
nights—the old fellows were lifted 
back into their chariots or sedans. 
Sir Miles alone seemed as steady and 
sober as if he had supped with 
Diogenes. His servant, whose re- 
spectful admonitions had been awed 
into silence, lent him his arm to bed, 
but Sir Miles scarcely touched it. 
The next morning, when the servant 
(who slept in the same room) awoke, 
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te his surprise, the glare of a candle 
etyeamed on his eyes; he rubbed 
them : could he see right }—Sir Miles 
was seated at the table—he must 
have got up, and lighted a candle to 
write—noiselessly, indeed. The ser- 
vant loeked and looked, and the 
stillness of Sir Miies awed him: he 
was seated on an arm-chair, leaning 
back. As awe succeeded to suspicion, 
he sprang up, approached his master, 
took his hand: it was cold, and fell 
heavily from his clasp—Sir Miles 
must have been dead for hours. 

The pen lay on the ground, where 
it had dropped from the hand; the 
letter on the table was scarcely com- 
menced ; the words ran thus— 


* Luoretra,—You will return no 
more to my house. You are free as 
if I were dead; but I shall be just. 
Would that I had been so to your 
mother—to your sister! But I am 
old now, as you say, and ” 


To one who could have seen into 
that poor, proud heart, at the 
mement the hand paused for ever, 
what remained unwritten would have 
been clear. There, was first, the 
sharp struggle to conquer loathing 
repugnance, and address at all, the 
falae and degraded one; then came 
the sharp ating of ingratitude—then 
the idea of the life grudged, and the 
grave desired—then the stout victory 
over scorn—the resolution to be just— 
then the reproach of the conscience, 
that for so far less an offence, the 
sister had been thrown aside—the 
comnfort, perhaps, found in her gentle 
and neglected child, obstinately re- 
pelled—then the conviction of all 
earthly vanity and nothingness—the 
look on into life, with the chilling 
sentiment that affection was gone— 
that he could never trust again—that 
he was too old to open his arms to 
mew ties; and then, before felt singly, 
all these thoughts united, and snapped 
the chord ! 
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In announcing his mournful intel- 
ligence, with more fecling than might 
have been expected from a lawyer 
(but even his lawyer loved Sir Miles,) 
Mr. Parchmount observed, ‘that as 
the deceased lay at an hotel, and as 
Miss Clavering’s presence would not 
be needed in the performance of the 
last rites, she would probably forbear 
the journey to town. Nevertheless, 
as it was Sir Miles’s wish that the 
will should be opened as soon as 
possible after his death, and it would, 
doubtless, contain instructions as to 
his funeral, it would be well that 
Miss Clavering and her sister should 
immediately depute some one to 
attend the reading of the testament, 
on their behalf. Perhaps Mr. Fielden 
would kindly undertake, that mclan- 
choly office.’ 

To do justice to Lucretia, it must 
be said, that her first emotions, on the 
receipt of this letter, were those of 
a poignant and remorseful grief, for 
which she was unprepared. But how 
different it is to count on what shall 
follow. death, and to know that death 
has come! Susan’s sobbing sym- 
pathy availed not, nor Mr. Fielden’s 
pious and tearful exhortations; her 
own sinful thoughts and hopes came 
back to her, haunting and stern as 
furies. She insisted at first upon 
going te London—gazing once more 
on the clay: nay, the carriage was at 
the door, for all yielded to her vehe- 
mence; but then her heart misgave 
her: she did not dare to face the 
dead! Conscience waved her back 
from the solemn offices of nature; 
she hid her face with her hands, 
shrunk again into her room; and 
Mr. Fielden, assuming unbidden the 
responsibility, went alone. 

Only Vernon (summoned from 
Brighton), the good clergyman, and 
the lawyer, to whom, as sole executor, 
the will was addressed, and in whose 
custody it had been left, were present 
when the seal of the testament was 
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broken. The will was long, as is' in life; and be requested thats small 
common when the dust that it dis-' miniature in his writing-desk should 
poses of covers some fourteen or be placed in his coffin. That last 
fifteen thousand acres. But out of injunction was more than asentiment, 
the mass of technicalities and repeti- it bespoke the moral conviction of 
tions, these points of interest rose the happiness the original might 
salient—To Charles Vernon, of Ver-' have conferred on his life ;—of that 
non Grange, Esq., and his heirs by happiness his pride had deprived 
him lawfully begotten, were left ail him; nor did he repent, for he had 
the lands and woods and maners that deemed pride a duty ; but the mute 
covered that space in the Hampshire likeness, buried in his grave—that 
map, known by the name of the told the might of the sacrifice he had 
“Laughton property,” on condition! made! Death. removes all distinc- 
that he and his heirs assumed the _ tions, and in the coffin the Lord of 
name and arms of St. John; and on Laughton might choose his partner. 
the failure of Mr. Vernon’s issue, the/ When the will had been read, 
estate passed, first (with the same’ Mr. Parchmount produced two letters, 
conditions) to the issue of Susan! one addressed in the hand of the 
Mivers; next, to that of Lucretia deceased to Mr. Vernon, the other in 
Clavering. There the entail ceased—/| the lawyer's own hand to Miss Cla- 
and the contingency fell to the rival | vering, The last enclosed the frag- 
ingenuity of lawyers in hunting out,' ment found on Sir Miles’s table, and 
amongst the remote and forgotten | her own letter to Mainwaring, re- 
descendants of some ancient St. John, | directed to her in Sir Miles’s boldest 
the heir-at-law. To Lucretia Claver- and stateliest autograph. He had, 
ing, without a word of endearment, no doubt, meant to return it in the 
was bequeathed 10,0002, the usual letter left uncompleted. 

portion which the house of St.John The letter to Vernon contained a 
had allotted to its daughters; to copy of Lucretia’s fatal epistle, and 
Susan Mivers the same sum, but with the following lines to Vernon himself: 
the addition of these words, withheld 

from her sister—-“‘and my blessing!” “My pear Coarntas,— With much 
To Oliver Dalibard, an annuity of deliberation, and with natural reluc- 
2001. a-year; to Honoré Gabriel tance to reveal to you my niece’s 
Varney, 3000/.; to the Rev. Matthew shame, I feel it my duty to transmit 
Fielden, 4000/.; and the same sum to you the accompanying enclogure, 
to John Walter Ardworth. To his copied from the original with my own 
favourite servant, Henry Jones, an hand, which the task sullied. I do 
ample provision, and the charge of so first, because otherwise, you might, 
his dogs Dash and Ponto, with an as I should have done in your plaee, 
allowance therefor, to be paid weekly, feel bound in honour to persist in the 
and cease at their deaths. Poor old offer of your hand—feel bound the 
man! he made it the interest of their more, because Miss Clavering is not 
guardian not to grudge their lees of my heiress; secondly, because had 
life. To his other attendants, suit- her attachment been stronger than 
able and munificent bequests, propor- her interest, and she had refused 
tioned to the length of their services. your offer, you might still have 
For his body, he desired it buried in deemed her hardly and capriciously 
the vault of his ancestors without dealt with by me, and not only sought 
pomp, but without a pretence to a to augment her portion, but have 
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by receiving her there, as an honoured 
and welcomed relative and guest. 
Now, Charles Vernon, I believe, to 
the utmost of my poox judgment, I 
have done what is right and just. I 
have taken into consideration, that 
this young person has been brought 
up as a daughter of my house, and 
what the daughters of my house have 
received, I bequeath her ; I put aside, 
as far as I can, all resentment of 
mere family pride; I show that I do 
s0, when I repair my harshness to 
my poor sister, and leave both her 
children the same provision. And if 
you exceéd what I have done for 
Lucretia, unless, on more dispas- 
sionate consideration than I can give, 
you conscientiously think me wrong, 
you insult my memory and impugn 
my justice; be it in this as your 
conscience dictates; but I entreat, I 
adjure, I command at least, that you 
never knowingly admit by a hearth, 
hitherto sacred to unblemished truth 
and honour, a person who has dese- 
crated it with treason. As gentleman 
to gentleman, I impose on you this 
solemn injunction. I could have 
wished to leave that young woman's 
children barred from the entail ; but 
our old tree has so few branches! 
You are unwedded; Susan, too. I 
must take my chance that Miss 
Clavering’s children, if ever they 
inherit, do not imitate the mother. 
I conclude she will wed that Main- 
waring ; her children will have a low- 
born father. Well, her race, at least, 
is pure. Clavering and St. John are 
names to guarantee faith and honour ; 
yet you see what she is !—Charles 
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Vernon, if her issue inherit the soul 
of gentlemen, it must come, after all, 
not from the well-born mother! I 
have lived to say this; I, who—but 
perhaps if we had looked more 
closely into the pedigree of those 
Claverings ! 
“Marry yourself— marry soon, 
Charles Vernon, my dear kinsman 
—keep the old house in the old line, 
and true to its old fame. Be kind 
and good to my poor—don’t strain 
on the tenants. By the way, Farmer 
Strongbow owes three years’ rent—I 
forgive him—pension him off—he 
can do no good to the land, but he 
was born on it, and must not fall on 
the parish. But to be kind and good 
to the poor, not to strain on the 
tenants, you must learn not to waste, 
my dear Charles. A needy man can 
never be generous without being 
unjust. How give, if you are in 
debt? You will think of this—now 
—now—while your good heart is 
soft—while your feelings are moved. 
Charley Vernon, I think you will 
shed a tear when you see my arm- 
chair still and empty. AndI would 
have left you the care of my dogs, 
but you are thoughtless, and will go 
much to London, and they are used 
to the country now. Old Jones will 
have a cottage in the village ; he has 
promised to live there; drop in now 
and then, and see poor Ponto and 
Dash. It is late, and old friends 
come to dine here. So, if anything 
happens to me, and we don’t meet 
again, good bye, and God bless you. 
‘“ Your affectionate kinsman, 
“ Mixes Sr, Joun.” | 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE ENGAGEMENT. 


Iz is somewhat less than three months 
after the death of Sir Miles St. John 
—November reigns in London. And 
“reigns” seems scarcely a metaphy- 
sical expression as applied to the 
sullen, absolute, sway, which that 
dreary Month—(first in the dynasty 
ef Winter)—spreads over the passive, 
dejected city. Elsewhere, in England, 
November is no such gloomy grim 
fellow ag he is described. Over the 
brown glebes and changed woods in 
the country, his still face looks con- 
templative and mild, and he has soft 
smiles, too, at times—lighting up his 
taxed vassals the groves—gleaming 
where the leaves still cling to the 
houghs—and reflected in dimples 
from the waves which still glide free 
from his chains. But as a conqueror, 
who makes his home in the capital, 
weighs down with hard policy the 
mutinous citizens, long ere his iron 
influence is felt in the province, so 
the first tyrant of Winter has only 
rigour and frowns for London. The 
very aspect of the wayfarers has the 
look of men newly enslaved ; cloaked 
and moffied, they steal to and fro 
through the dismal fogs. Even the 
children creep timidly through the 
streets; the carriages go cautious and 
hearse-like along; daylight is dim 
and obscure; the town is not filled, 
nor the brisk mirth of Christmas 
commenced; the unsocial shadows 
flit amidst the mist, like men on the 
eve of a fatal conspiracy. Each other 
month in London has its charms for 
the experienced. Even from August 
to October, when The Season lies 
dormant, and Fashion forbids her 


sons to be seen within hearing of 
Bow, the true lover of London finds 
pleasure still at hand if he search for 
her duly ;—the early walks through, 
the parks and green Kensington 
Gardens, which now change their 
character of resort, and seem rural 
and countrylike, but yet with more 
life than the country; for on the 
benches beneath the trees, and along 
the sward and up the malls, are living 
beings enough to interest the eye 
and divert the thoughts, if you are a 
guesser into character, and amateur 
of the human face; fresh nursery- 
maid and playful children, and the 
old shabby-genteel buttoned-up officer, 
musing on half-pay, as he sits alone 
in some alcove of Kenna, or leans 
pensive over the rail of the vacant 
Ring; and early tradesman, or clerk 
from the suburban lodging, trudging 
brisk to his business, for business 
never ceases in London; then at 
noon, what delight to escape to the 
banks at Putney or Richmond—the 
row up the river—the fishing-punt— 
the ease at your inn till dark !—or, 
if this tempt not, still, Autumn shines 
clear and calm over the roofs, where 
the smoke has a holiday; and how 
clean gleam the vistas through the 
tranquillised thoroughfares, and as you 
saunter along, you have all London | 
to yourself, Andrew Selkirk, but with ~" 
the mart of the world for your 
desert! And when October comes 
on, it has one characteristic of spring, 
life busily returns to the city; you 
see the shops bustling up, trade 
flowing back; as birds scent the 
April, so the children of commerce 
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plume their wings, and prepare for 
the first slack returns of the season. 
But November !—strange the taste, 
stout the lungs, grief-defying the 
heart of the visitor who finds charms 
and joy in a London November. 

In a small lodging-house in 
Bulstrode-street, Manchester-square, 
grouped a family in mourning, who 
had had the temerity to come to 
town in November, for the purpose, 
no doubt, of raising their spirits. 
Jn the dull small drawing-room of 
the dull small house, we introduce to 
you, first, a middle-aged gentleman, 
whose dress showed, what dress now 
fails to show—bhis profession ; nobody 
could mistake the cut of the cloth, 
and the shape of the hat, for he had 
just come in from a walk, and not 
from discourtesy, but abstraction, the 
broad brim still shadowed his pleasant 
Placid face. Parson spoke out in 
him, from beaver to buckle. By the 
coal fire, where, through volumes of 
smoke, fussed and flickered a pre- 
tension to flame, sate a middle-aged 
lady, whom, without being a conjuror, 
you would pronounce at once to be 
wife to the parson, and sundry children 
sate on stools all about her, with one 
book between them, and a low whis- 
pered murmur from their two or three 
pursed-up lips, announcing that that 
book was superfluous. By the last of 
three dim-looking windows, made 
dimmer by brown moreen draperies, 
edged genteelly with black cotton 
velvet, stood a girl of very soft and 
pensive expression of features—pretty, 
unquestionably — excessively pretty 
-~but there was something so delicate 
and elegant about her—the bend of 
her head, the shape of her slight 
figure, the little fair hands crossed 
one on each other, as the face mourn- 
fully and listlessly turned to the 
window—that ‘pretty’ would have 
seemed a word of praise, too often 
proffered to millinerand serving maid; 
nevertheless, it was perhaps the right 
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one ;—handsome would have implied 
something statelier and more com- 
manding— beautiful, greater. regu- 
lurity of feature, or richness of 
colouring. The parson, who, since 
his entrance, had been walking up 
and down the small room, with his 
hands behind him, glancing now and 
then at the young lady, but not 
speaking, at length paused from that 
monotonous exercise, by the chair of 
his wife, and touched her shoulder. 
She stopped from her work, which, 
more engrossing than elegant, was 
nothing less than what is technically 
called “the taking in” of a certain 
blue jacket, which was about to pass 
from Matthew, the eldest born, to 
David, the second, and looked upat her 
husband affectionately ; her husband 
however spoke not, he only made a 
sign, partly with his eyebrow, partly 
with a jerk of his thumb over his~- 
right shoulder, in the direction of the 
young lady we have described, and 
then completed the pantomime with 
a melancholy shake of the head. 
The wife turned round, and looked 
hard, the scissors horizontally raised 
in one hand, while the other reposed 
on the cuff of the jacket. At this 
moment a low knock was heard at 
the street-door. The worthy pair saw 
the girl shrink back, with a kind 
of tremulous movement; presently 
there came the sound of a footstep 
below—the creak of a hingeon the 
ground floor—and again, all was 
silent. 

“That is Mr. Mainwaring’s knock,” 
said one of the children. 

The girl left the room abruptly, 
and, light as was her step, they heard 
her steal up the stairs. 

“My dears,” said the parson, “it 
wants an hour yet to dark, you may 
go and walk in the square.” 

“’Tis so dull in that ugly square, 
and they won't let us into the green. 
I am sure we'd rather stay here,” said 
one of the children, as spekesman 
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for. the rest, and they all nestled 
closer round the hearth. 

«But, my dears,” said the parson, 
simply, “I want to talk alone with 
your mother. However, if you like 
best to go and keep quiet in your 
own room, you may do s0.” 

«Or we can go into Susan's?” 

‘ No,” said the parson ; “you must 
not disturb Susan.” 

““She never used to care about 
being disturbed. I wonder what's 
come to her?” 

The parson made no rejoinder to 
this half-petulant question. The 
children consulted together a mo- 
ment, and resolved that the square, 
though so dull, was less dull than 
their own little attic. That being 
decided, it was the mother’s turn to 
address them. And though Mr. 
Fielden was as anxious and fond as 
most fathers, he grew a little impa- 
tient before comforters, kerchiefs, and 
muffatees were arranged, and minute 
exordiums as to the danger of cross- 
ing the street, and the risk of patting 
Strange dogs, &c. &c., were half-way 
concluded ;— with a shrug and a 
smile, he at length fairly pushed out 
the children, shut the door, and drew 
his chair close to his wife’s. 

‘“‘ My dear,” he began at once, “I 
am extremely uneasy about that poor 
girl.” 

“What! Miss Clavering? Indeed, 
she eats almost nothing at all, and 
sits so moping alone; but she sees 
Mr. Mainwaring every day. What 
can we do? She is so proud, I’m 
afraid of her.” 

“(My dear, I was not thinking of 
Miss Clavering, though I did not 
interrupt you, for it is very true that 
she is much to be pitied.” 
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sixes and sevens; and I should not 
at all wonder if John made away. with 
the apples.” 

“ But, I say,” resumed the parson, 
without heeding that mournful fore- 
boding—-“‘I say, I was then only 
thinking of Susan. You see how 
pale and sad she is grown.” 

“ Why, she is so very soft-hearted, 
and she must feel for her sister.” 

“ But her sister, though she thinks 
much, and keeps aloof from us, ia not 
sad herself; only reserved. On the 
contrary, I believe she has now got 
over even poor Sir Miles’s death.” 

“And the loss of the great pro- 
perty!” 

“Fie, Mary!” said Mr. Fielden, 
almost austerely. 

Mary looked down, rebuked, for 
she was not one of the high-spirited 
wives who despise their husbands for 
goodness. 

“I beg pardon, my dear,” she said, 
meekly; ‘‘it was very wrong in me; 
but I cannot—do what I will—I 
cannot like that Miss Clavering.” 

«The more need to judge her with 
charity. And if what I fear is the 
case, I’m sure we can’t feel too much 
compassion for the poor blinded 
young lady.” 

“ Bless my heart, Mr. Fielden, what 
is it you mean?” 

The parson looked round to be sure 
the door was quite closed, and re- 
plied, in a whisper—‘ I mean, that I 
fear William Mainwaring loves not 
Lucretia, but Susan.” 

The scissors fell from the hand of 
Mrs. Fielden ; and though one point 
stuck in the ground, and the other 
point threatened war upon flounces 
and toes, strange to say, she did not 
even stoop to remove the chevauz de 
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sake alone that you agreed to Susan’s 
request, and got Blackman to do duty 
for you at the vicarage, while we all 
came up here, in hopes London town 
would divert her. We left all at 


“Why, then, he’s a most false- 
hearted young man!” 

““™o blame, certainly,” said Fielden ; 
‘<I don’t say to the contrary, though 
I like the young man, and am sure 
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that he’s more timid than false. I} town, and Mr. Mainwaring’s visits to 
may now tell you—for I want your | Lucretia, that her strength gave 
advice, Mary—what I kept secret | way.” 

before. When Mainwaring visited us,{| “A hard sight to bear: I never 
many months ago, at Southampton, : could have borne it, my love. If I 
he confessed to me that he felt warmly | had seen you paying court to another, 
for Susan, and asked if I thought Sir I should have—I don’t know what I 
Miles would consent. I knew too should have done! But what an 
well how proud the poor old gentle- | artful wretch this young Mainwaring 
man was to give him any such hopes. | must be.” 

So he left very honourably. You; “Not very artful; for you see that 
remember, after he went, that Susan’s; he looks even sadder than Susan. 


spirits were low—you remarked it.” 

“Yes, indeed, I remember. But 
when the first shock of Sir Miles’s 
death was over, she got ‘back her 
sweet colour, and looked cheerful 
enough.” 


He got entangled somehow, to be 
sure. Perhaps he had given up Susan 
in despair; and Miss Clavering, if 
haughty, is no doubt a very superior 
young lady; and, I dare say, it is only 
now in seeing them both together, 


“ Because, perhaps, then she felt ' and comparing the two, that he feels 
that she had a fortune to bestow on ' what a treasure he has lost. Well, 
Mr. Mainwaring, and thought all what do you advise, Mary? Main- 
obstacle was over.” ' waring, no doubt, is bound in honour 

“ Why, how clever you are! How to Miss Clavering; but she will be 
did you get at her thoughts?” sure to discover, sooner or later, the 

“« My own folly—my own rash folly,” state of his feelings, and then I 
almost groaned Mr. Fielden. “For, tremble for both. I’m sure she will 
not guessing that Mr. Mainwaring never be happy, while he will be 
could have got engaged meanwhile to | wretched; and Susan—I dare not 
Lucretia, and suspecting how it was ' think upon Susan—she has a cough 
with Susan’s poor little heart, I let | that goes to my heart.” 
out, in a jest—Heaven forgive me!—;| “So she has; that cough—you 
what William had said; and the dear | don’t know the money I spend on 
child blushed, and kissed me, and— | black-currant jelly! What’s my ad- 
why a day or two after, when it was! vice? why I’d speak to Miss Clavering 


fixed that we should come up to lat once, if I dared. 


London, Lucretia informed me, with 
her freezing politeness, that she was 
to marry Mainwaring herself, as soon 
as her first mourning was over.” 

“ Poor, dear—dear Susan |” 

*“ Susan behaved like an angel; and 
when I broached it to her, I thought 
she was calm; and I am sure she 
prayed with her whole heart that 
both might be happy.” 

“I’m sure she did. What is to be 
done? I understand it all now. Dear 
me, dear me !—a sad picce of work, 
indeed.” And Mrs. Fieldenabstractedly 
picked up the scissors. 


“It was not till our coming to! 


I’m sure love 
never will break her heart; and she’s 
so proud, she’d throw him off without 
a sigh, if she knew how things stood.” 

“‘T believe you are right,” said Mr. 
Fielden ; “ for truth is the best policy 
after all. Still, it’s scarce my busi- 
ness to meddle; and if it were not 
for Susan—vwell, well, I must think 
of it, and pray Heaven to direct me.” 

This conference suffices to explain 
to the reader the stage to which the 
history of Lucretia had arrived. 
Willingly we pass over what it were 
searcely possible to describe —her 
first shock at the fall from the 
expectations of her life ;—fortune, 
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rank, and what she valued more than 
either, power—crushed at a blow. 
From the‘ dark and sullen despair 
into which she was first plunged, she 
was roused into hope—into something 
like joy——by Mainwaring’s letters. 
Never had they been so warm and so 
tender; for the young man felt not 
only poignant remorse that he had 
been the cause of her downfal (though 
she broke it to him with more delicacy 
than might have been expected from 
the state of her feelings and the 
hardness of her character), but he felt 
also imperiously the obligations which 
her loss rendered more binding than 
ever. He persuaded, he urged, he 
forced himself into affection; and, 
probably, without a murmur of his 
heart, he would have gone with her 
to the altar, and, once wedded, custom 
and duty would have strengthened 
the chain imposed on himself, had it 
not been for Lucretia’s fatal eagerness 
to see him, to come up to London, 
where she induced him to meet her 
—for with her came Susan; and in 
Susan’s averted face, and trembling 
hand, and mute avoidance of his eye, 
he read all which the poor dissembler 
fancied she concealed, But the die 
was cast, the union announced, the 
time fixed, and day by day he came 
to the house, to leave it in anguish 
and despair. <A feeling they shared 
in common caused these two unhappy 
persons to shun each other, Main- 
waring rarely came into the usual 
sitting-room of the family; and when 
he did so, chiefly in the evening, 
Susan usually took refuge in her own 
room. Ifthey met, it was by accident, 
on the stairs, or at the sudden opening 
of a door ; then not only no word, but 
scarcely even a look was exchanged ; 
neither had the courage to face the 
other. Perhaps, of the two, this 
reserve weighed most on Susan; per- 
haps she most yearned to break the 
Silence, for she thought she divined 
the cause of Mainwaring’s gloomy and 
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mute constraint, in the upbraidings 
of his conscience, which might doubt- 
less recal—if no positive pledge to 
Susan—at least, those words and 
tones which betray the one heart, and 
seek to allure the other; and the 
profound melancholy stamped on his 
whole person, apparent even to her 
hurried glance, touched her with a 
compassion free from all the bitter- 
ness of selfish reproach. She fancied 
she could die happy if she could 
remove that cloud from his brow, that 
shadow from his conscience. Die— 
for she thought not of life. She loved 
gently, quietly; not with the vehe- 
ment passion that belongs to stronger 
natures; but it was the love of which 
the young and the pure have died. 
The face of the Genius was calm and 
soft; and only by the lowering of the 
hand do you see that the torch burns 
out, and that the image too serene 
for earthly love, is the genius of loving 
Death. 

Absorbed in the egotism of her 
passion—increased, as is ever the case 
with women, even the worst, by the 
sacrifices it had cost her—and if that 
passion paused, by the energy of her 
ambition, which already began to 
scheme and re-construct new scaffolds 
to repair the ruined walls of the past, 
Lucretia as yet had not detected what 
was 80 apparent to the simple sense 
of Mr. Fielden. That Mainwaring 
was grave, and thoughtful, and ab- 
stracted, she ascribed only to his grief 
at the thought of her loss, and his 
anxieties for her altered future; and 
in her efforts to console him, her 
attempts to convince him that great- 
ness in England did not consist only 
in lands and manors—that in the 
higher walks of life which conduct to 
the Temple of Renown, the leaders of 
the procession are the aristocracy of 
knowledge and of intellect—she so 
betrayed, not generous emulation and 
high-souled aspiring, but the dark, 
unscrupulous, tortuous ambition of 
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cunning, , and intrigwe, 
that instead of feeling grateful and 
encouraged, he shuddered and re- 
volted. How, accompanied and led 
by a spirit which he felt to be stronger 
and more commanding than his own 
—how preserve the whiteness of his 
soul, the uprightness of his honour? 
Already he felt himself debased. But 
in the still trial of domestic inter- 
course, with the daily, hourly dripping 
‘on the stone, in the many struggles 
between truth and falsehood, guile 
and candour, which men—and, above 
all, ambitious men—must wage, what 
darker angel would whisper him in 
his monitor? Still he was bound— 
bound with an iron band—he writhed, 
but dreamed not of escape. 

The day after that of Fielden’s 
conference with his wife, an unex- 
pected visitor came to the house. 
Olivier Dalibard called. He had not 
geen Lucretia since she had left 
Laughton, nor had any correspond- 
ence passed between them. He came 
at dusk, just after Mainwaring’s daily 
visit was over, and Lucretia was still 
in the parlour which she had appro- 
priated to herself. Her brow con- 
tracted as his name was announced, 
and the maid-servant lighted the 
candle on the table, stirred the fire, 
and gave a tug at the curtains. Her 
eye, glancing from his, round the 
mean room, with its dingy, horsehair 
furniture, involuntarily implied the 
contrast between the past state and 
the present, which his sight could 
acarcely help to impress on her. But 
she welcomed him with her usual 
stately composure, and without refe- 
rence. to what had been. Dalibard 
was secretly anxious to discover if 
she suspected himself of any agency 
in the detection of the eventful letter, 
and, assured by her manner that no 
such thought was yet harboured, he 
thought it best to imitate her own 
reserve. He assumed, however, a 
manner that, far more respectful 
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than he ever before observed to his 
pupil, was nevertheless sufficiently 
kind and familiar to restore them 

to their old footing; and 
that he sueceeded was apparent, when, 
after a pause, Lucretia said abruptly 
— “How did Sir Miles St. John 
discover my correspondence with 
Mr. Mainwaring?” 

“Is it possible that you are igno- 
rant? Ah, how—-how should you 
know it?” And Dalibard so simply 
explained the occurrence, in which, 
indeed, it was impossible to trace the 
hand that had moved springs which 
seemed so entirely set at work by 
an accident, that despite the extreme 
suspiciousness of her nature, Lucretia 
did not see a pretence for accusing 
him. Indeed, when he related the 
little subterfuge of Gabriel, his attempt 
to save her by taking the letter on 
himself, she felt thankful to the boy, 
and deemed Gabriel’s conduct quite 
in keeping with his attachment to 
herself. And this accounted satis- 
factorily for the only circumstance 
that had ever troubled her with a 
doubt—-viz., the legacy left to Gabriel. 
She knew enough of Sir Miles to be 
aware that he would be grateful to 
any one who had saved the name of 
his niece, even while most embittered 
against her, from the shame attached 
to clandestine correspondence. 

“It is strange, nevertheless,” said 
she, thoughtfully, after a pause, “ that 
the girl should have detected the 
letter, concealed, as it was, by the 
leaves that covered it.” 

“ But,” answered Dalibard, readily, 
“you see two or three persons had 
entered before, and their feet must 
have displaced the leaves.” 

“Possibly ; the evil is now past 
recal,” 

“And Mr. Mainwaring? do you 
still adhere to one who has cost you 
so much, peor child?” 

“In three months more I shall be 
his wife.” | 
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Dalibard sighed deeply, bat offered 
no remonstrance. 

“Well,” he said, taking ber hand 
with mingled reverence and affection 
— well, I oppose your inclinations 
no more, for now there is nothing to 
risk, you are mistress of your own 
fortune; and since Mainwaring has 
talents, that fortune will suffice for a 
career. Are you at length eonvinced 
that I have conquered my folly? that 
I was disinterested when I incurred 
your displeasure? If so, can you 
restore to me your friendship? You 
will have some atruggle with the 
world, and, with my long experience 
of men and life, even I, the poor exile, 
may assist you.” 

And so thought Lucretia; for with 
some dread of Dalibard’s craft, she 
yet credited his attachment to herself, 
and she felt profound admiration for 
an intelligence more consummate and 
accomplished than any ever yet sub- 
mitted to her comprehension. From 
that time, Dalibard became an habi- 
tual visitor at the house; he never 
interfered with Lucretia’s interviews 
with Mainwaring; he took the union 
for granted, and conversed with her 
cheerfully on the prospects before 
her; he ingratiated himself with the 
Fieldens, played with the children, 
made himself at home, and in the 
evenings when Mainwaring, as often 
as he could find the excuse, absented 
himeelf from the family circle, he 
contrived to draw Lucretia into more 
social intercourse with her homely 
companions than she had before conde- 
seended to admit. Good Mr. Fielden 
rejoiced: here was the very person, 
the old friend of Sir Miles, the pre- 
eeptor of Lucretia herself, evidently 
most attached to her, having influence 
over her—the very person to whom 
to confide his embarrassment. “ One 
day, therefore, when Dalibard had 
touched his heart by noticing the 
paleness of Susan, he took him aside, 
and told him all. “And now,” con- 
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cluded the pastor, hoping he had 
found one to relieve him of his dreaded 
and ungracious task, “don’t you think 
that I—or, rather, you—as so old a 
friend, should speak frankly to Miss 
Clavering herself.” 

“No, indeed,” said the Prevengal, 
quickly; “if we spoke to her she 
would disbelieve us, She would no 
doubt appeal to Mainwaring, and 
Mainwaring would have no choice 
but to contradict us. Once put on 
his guard, he would control his very 
sadness. Lucretia offended, might 
leave your house, and certainly she 
would regard her sister as having 
influenced your confession—a position 
unworthy Miss Mivers. But do not 
fear ; if the evil be go, it carries with 
it its inevitable remedy. Let Lucretia 
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discover it herself; but, pardon me, . 


she must have seen, at your first - 


reception of Mainwaring, that he 
had before been acquainted with 
you?” 


‘“‘She was not in the room when ( 
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we first received Mainwaring, and I 0: 
have always been distant to him, as < 


you may suppose, for I felt disap- 


os 


pointed and displeased. Of course, - 


however, she is aware that we knew 
him before she did. What of that?” 

“Why, do you think then he told 
her at Laughton of this acquaintance ? 
—that he spoke of Susan ?—I suspect 
not.” 

“T cannot say, I am sure,’ said 
Mr, Fielden, 

“‘ Ask her that question accidentally, 
and for the reat be discreet, my dear 
sir, I thank you for your confidence. 
I will wateh well over my poor young 
pupil. She must not, indeed, be sacri- 
ficed to a man whose affections are 
engaged elsewhere.” 

Dalibard tred on air as he left the 
house; his very countenance had 
changed; he seemed ten years 
younger. It was evening; and sud- 
denly, as he came into Oxford-street, 
he encountered a knot of young men 
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——noisy and laughing loud—obstruct- 
ing the pavement, breaking jests on 
the more sober passengers, and 
attracting the especial and admiring 
attention of sundry ladies in plumed 
hats and “scarlet pelisses; for the 
streets then enjoyed a gay liberty 
which has] vanished from London 
with the lanterns of the watchmen. 
Noisiest, and most conspicuous of 
these descendants of the Mohawks, 
the sleek and orderly scholar beheld 
the childish figure of his son. Nor 
did Gabriel shrink from his father’s 
eye, stern and scornful as it was, but 
rather braved the glance with an 
impudent leer. 

Right, however, in the midst of 
the ‘group, strode the Provencal, and 
laying his hand very gently on the 
boy’s shoulder, he said— My son, 
come with me.” 

Gabriel looked irresolute, and 
glanced at his companions, Delighted 
at the prospect of a scene, they now 
gathered round, with countenances 
and gestures that seemed little dis- 
posed to acknowledge the parental 
authority. 

“‘Gentlemen,” said Dalibard, turn- 
ing a shade more pale, for though 
morally most resolyte, physically he 
was not brave—“ gentlemen, I must 
beg you to excuse me—this child is 
my son !” 

*‘ But Art is his mother,” replied a 
tall raw-boned young man, with long 
tawny hair streaming down from a 
hat very much battered. “At the 
juvenile age, the child is consigned 
to the mother! Have I said it?” and 
he turned round theatrically. to his 
comrades, 

“Bravo !” cried the rest, clapping 
their hands. 

“ Down with all tyrants and fathers 
—hip, hip, hurrah!” and the hideous 
dispason nearly split the drum of the 
ears into which it resounded. 

“ Gabriel,” whispered the father, 
“ you had better follow me, had you 
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mot? Reflect!” So saying, he bowed 
low to the unpropitious assembly, 
and, as if yielding the victory, stepped 
aside, and crossed over towards Bond- 
street. 

Before the din of derision and 
triumph died away, Dalibard looked 
back, and saw Gabriel behind him. 

“ Approach, sir,” he said, and as 
the boy stood still, he added; “TI 
promise peace, if you will accept it.” 

“ Peace, then!” answered Gabriel, 
and he joined his father’s side. 

‘““So,” said Dalibard, “ when I con- 
sented to your studying Art, as you 
call it, under your mother’s most 
respectable brother, I ought to have 
contemplated what would he the 
natural and becoming companions of 
the rising Raffaele I have given to 
the world.” 

“T own, sir,” replied Gabriel, 
demurely, “that they are riotous fel- 
lows, but some of them are clever, 
and———” 

“ And excessively drunk,” inter- 
rupted Dalibard, examining the gait 
of his son. “Do you learn that 
accomplishment also, by way of 
steadying your hand for the easel ?” 

‘No, sir; I like wine well enough, 
but I would not be drunk for the 
world. I see people when they are 
drunk are mere fools—let out their 
secrets, and show themselves up.” 

“Well said,” replied the father, 
almost admiringly; “but a’ truce 
with this bantering, Gabriel. Can 
you imagine that I will permit you 
any longer to remain with that vaga- 
bond Varney, and yon crew of 
Vaurtens? You will come home 
with me; and if you must be a 
painter, I will look out for a more 
trustworthy master.” 

*Y shall stay where I am,” an- 
sweréd Gabriel, firmly, and com- 
pressing his lips with a force that 
left them bloodless. 

“What, boy? dol hearright? Dare 
you disobey me? Dare you defy?” 
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«Not in your house, so I will not 


enter it again.” 

Dalibard laughed, mockingly. 

« Peste/ but this is modest! You 
are not of age, yet, Mr. Varney ;— 
you are not free from a father’s tyran- 
nical control.” 

“The law does not own you a8 my 
father, I am told, sir; you have said 
my name rightly—it is Varney, not 
Dalibard. We have no rights over 
each other; so at least says Tom 
Passmore, and his father’s a lawyer!” 

Dalibard’s hand griped his son’s 
arm fiercely. Despite his pain, which 
was acute, the child uttered no cry ; 
but he growled beneath his teeth, 
‘«‘ Beware |! beware !—or my mother’s 
son may avenge her death!” 

Dalibard removed his hand, and 
staggered as if struck. Gliding from 
his side, Gabriel seized the occasion 
to escape; he paused, however, mid- 
way in the dull lamp-lit kennel, when 
he saw himself out of reach, and 
then approaching cautiously, said— 
“I know am a boy, but you have 
made me man enough to take care 
of myself. Mr. Varney, my uncle, 
will maintain me—when of age, old 
Sir Miles has provided for me, Leave 
me in peace—treat me as free; and I 
will visit you, help you when you 
want me—obey you still,— yes, follow 
your instructions; for I know you 
are’—he paused—‘ you are wise; but 
if you seek again to make me your 
slave, you will only find me your foe. 
Good night; and remember that a 
bastard has no father!” 

With these words he moved on, 
and hurrying down the street, turned 
the corner, and vanished. 

Dalibard remained motionless for 
some minutes—at length, he muttered, 
“ Ay, let him go, he is dangerous !— 
What son ever revolted even from 
the worst father, and throve in life }— 
Food for the gibbet ! What matters?” 

When next Dalibard visited Lucre- 
tia, hig manner was chanced —+ 


cheerfulness he had before assumed 
gave place to a kind of melancholy 
compassion; he no longer entered 
into her plans for the future, but 
would look at her mournfully, start 
up, and walk away. She would have 
attributed the change to some return 
of his ancient passion, but she heard 
him once murmur with unspeakable 
pity, “Poor child—poor child!” A 
vague apprehension seized her—first, 
indeed, caught from some remarks 
dropped by Mr. Fielden, which were 
less discreet than Dalibard had recom- 
mended, A day or two afterwards, 
she asked Mainwaring, carelessly, 
‘why he had never spoken to her 
at Laughton of his acquaintance with 
Fielden.” 

‘You asked me that before,” he 
said somewhat sullenly. 
“Did 1? I forget! 

it? Tell me again.” 

“T scarcely know,” he replied, con- 
fusedly; “we were always talking of 
each other, or poor Sir Miles—our 
own hopes and fears.” 

This was true, and a lover’s natural 
excuse. In the present of love all 
the past is forgotten. 

“Still,” said Lucretia, with her 
sidelong glance—* still, as you must 
have seen much of my own sister ” 

Mainwaring, while she spoke, was 
at work on a button on his gaiter— 
(gaiters were then worn tight at the 
ancle)—the effort brought the blood 
to his forehead. 

“ But,” he said, still stooping at his 
occupation, “you were so little inti- 
mate with your sister,—I feared to 
offend. - Family differences are so 
difficult to approach.” 

Lucretia was satisfied at th mo- 
ment. For so vast was her stake in 
Mainwaring’s heart, so did her whole 
heart and soul grapple to the rock 
left serene amidst the deluge, that 
she habitually and resolutely thrust 
from her mind all the doubts that at 
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“I know,” she would often say to 
herself-—“ I know he does not love as 
I do—but man never can, never 
ought to love as woman! Were I a 
man, I should scorn myself if I could 
be so absorbed in one emotion as I 
am proud to be now—I, poor woman ! 
—I know,” again she would think,— 
“T know how suspicious and distrust- 
ful Iam—lI must not distrust him— 
T shall only irritate-—-I may lose him: 
I dare not distruat—it would be too 
dreadfal.” 

Thus, aa a system vigorously em- 
braced by a determined mind, she 
had schooled and forced herself into 
reliance on her lover. 
now, we say, satisfied her at the 
moment; but afterwards, in absence, 
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sought; and hence, with manly deli- 
cacy, he had avoided naming Susan 
to Lucretia ; and now, perhaps, sought 
the excuses which at times had chafed 
and wounded her for not joining the 
househeld circle. If one of those 
who glance over these pages chance 
to be a person more than usually 
able and acute—a person who has 
loved and been deceived—he or she, 
ne matter which, will perhaps recal 
those first moments when the doubt, 
long put off, insisted to be heard; a 
weak and foolish heart gives way to 
the doubt at once, not so the subtler 
and more powerful; it rather, on the 


His words | contrary, recals all the little circum- 


stances that justify trust and make 
head against suspicion; it will not 


they were recalled, in spite of her-| render the citadel at the mere sound 
self—in the midst of fears, shapeless | of the trumpet; it arms all its forces, 


and undefined. 


Involuntarily she | and bars its gates on the foe. 


Hence 


began to examine the countenance, it is, that the persons most easy to 


the movements, of her sister—to 
court Susan’s society more than she 
had done—for her previous indiffer- 
ence had now deepened into bitter- 
ness. Susan, the neglected and 
despised, had become her equal— 
nay, more than her equal—Susan’s 
children would have precedence to 
her own in the heritage of Laughton! 
Hitherto she had never deigned to 
talk to her in the sweet familiarity 
of sisters so placed—never deigned to 
confide to her those feelings for her 
future husband, which burned lone 
and ardent in the close vault of her 
guarded heart. Now, however, she 
began to name him, wind her arm 
fato Susan’s, talk of love and home, 
and the days to come; and as she 
spoke she read the workings of her 
sister's face. That part of the secret 
grew clear almost at the first glance. 
Susan loved—loved William Main- 
waring ; but was it not a love hopeless 
and unreturned? Might not this be 
the cause that had made Mainwaring 
so reserved? He might have seen, 
or conjectured, a conquest he had not 


| dupe in matters of affection are 
usually those most astute in the 
larger affairs of life. Moliere, reading 
every riddle in the vast complexities 
of human character, and clinging, in 
self-imposed credulity, to his pro- 
fligate wife, is a type of a striking 
truth. Still, a foreboding, a warning 
instinct withheld Lucretia from 
plumbing farther into the deeps of 
her own fears. So horrible was the 
theught that she had been deceived, 
that rather than face it, she would 
have preferred to deceive herself. 
This poor bad heart shrunk from 
inquiry—it trembled at the idea of 
condemnation. She hailed with a 
sentiment of release that partook of 
rapture, Susan’s abrupt announce- 
ment one morning, that she had 
accepted an invitation from some 
relations of her father, to spend seme 
time with them at their villa near 
Hampstead; she was to go the end 
of the week. Lucretia hailed it, 
though she saw the cause. Susan 
shrank from the name of Mainwaring 
on Lucretia’s lips—shrank from the 
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familiar intercourse so ruthlessly 
forced on her! With a bright eye, 
that day, Lucretia met her lover ; yet 
she would not tell him of Susan’s 
intended departure—she had not the 
courage. 

Dalibard was foiled. This contra- 
diction in Luecretia’s temper — 80 
suspicious—so determined—puzzled 
even his penetration. He saw that 
bolder tactics were required. He 
waylaid Mainwaring on the young 
man’s way to his lodgings, and, after 
talking to him on indifferent matters, 
asked him carelessly, whether he did 
not think Susan far gone in a decline. 
Affecting not to notice the convulsive 
start with which the question was 
received, he went on— 

“There is evidently something on 
her mind—I observe that her eyes 
are often red as with weeping—poor 
girl!-perhaps some silly love affair. 
However, we shall not see her again 
before your marriage; she is going 
away in a day or two; the change of 
air may possibly yet restore her: I 
own, though, I fear the worst. At 
this time of the year, and in your 
climate, such complaints as I take 
hers to be are rapid. Good day. We 
may meet this evening.” 

Terror-stricken at these barbarous 
words, Mainwaring no sooner reached 
his lodgings than he wrote and 
despatched a note to Fielden, entreat- 
ing him to call. 

The Vicar obeyed the summons, 
and found Mainwaring in a state of 
mind bordering on distraction; nor 
when Susan was named did Fielden’s 
words take the shape of comfort; for 
he himself was seriously alarmed for 
her health; the sound of her low 
cough rang in his ears, and he rather 
heightened than removed the picture 
which haunted Mainwsering—Susan, 
stricken, dying, broken-hearted ! 

Tortured both in heart and con- 
Science, Mainwaring felt as if he had 
but one. wish left in the world—to see 
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Susan once more! What to say, he 
scarce knew; but for her to depart— 
depart, perhaps, to her grave, be- 
lieving him coldly indifferent —for 
her not to know, at least, his struggles, 
and pronounce his pardon, was a 
thought beyond endurance. After 
such an interview both would have 
new fortitude—each would unite in 
encouraging the other in the only step 
left to honour. And this desire he 
urged upon Fielden with all the 
eloquence of passionate grief, as he 
entreated him to permit and procure 
one last conference with Susan. But 
this, the plain sense and straightfor- 
ward conscience of the good man long 
refused. If Mainwaring had been left 
in the position to explain his heart to 
Lucretia, it would not have been for 
Fielden to object; but to have a clan- 
destine interview with one sister 
while betrothed to the other, bore in 
itself a character too equivecal to 
meet with the simple Vicar’s approval. 

“ What can you apprehend ?” ex- 
claimed the young man, almost fiercely 
—for, harassed and tortured, his mild 
nature was driven to bay. “Can you 
suppose that I shall encourage my 
own misery by the guilty pleadings of 
unavailing love? All that I ask is 
the luxury—yes, the luxury, long 
unknown to me, of candour—to place 
fairly and manfully before Susan the 
position in which fate has involved 
me, Can you suppose that we shall 
not both take comfort and strength 
from each other? Our duty is plain 
and obvious ; but it grows leas painful, 
encouraged by the lips of a companion 
in suffering. I tell you fairly, that 
see Susan I will and must, I will 
watch round her home wherever it be 
—hour after hour—come what may, 
I will find my occasion. Is it not 
better that the interview should be 
uader your roof, within the same 
walls which shelter her sister? There, 
the place itself imposes restraint on 
despair. Oh, sir, this is no time for 
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formal scruples—be merciful, I be-| voice bade him enter; he opened the 


Beech you, not to me, but to Susan. 
I judge of her by myself. I know 
that I shall go to the altar more re- 
signed to the future, if for once I can 
give vent to what weighs upon my 
heart. She will then see as I do, tha: 
the path before me is inevitable, sh: 
will compose herself to face the fate 
that compels us. We shall swea) 
tacitly to each other, not to love, bu 
to conquer love. Believe me, sir, : 
am not selfish in this prayer: an 
instinct, the intuition which human 
grief has into the secrets of human 
grief, aasures me that that which I 
ask, is the best consolation you can 
afford to Susan. You own she is ill- 

suffering. Are not your fears for her 
very life—O Heaven, for her very life 
—gravely awakened? And yet you 
see, we have been silent to each 
other! Can speech be more fatal in 
its results than silence? Oh, for her 
sake hear me!” 

The good man’s tears fell fast—his 
scruples were shaken; there was 
truth in what Mainwaring urged. He 
did not yield; but he promised to 
reflect, and inform Mainwaring, by a 
line, in the evening. Finding this 
was all he could effect, the young man 
at last suffered him to leave the house, 
and Fielden hastened to take counsel 
of Dalibard ; that wily persuader soon 
reasoned away Mr. Fielden’s last faint 
objection—it now only remained to 
procure Susan’s assent to the inter- 
view, and to arrange that it should be 
undisturbed. Mr. Fielden should take 
out the children the next morning. 
Dalibard volunteered to contrive the 
absence of Lucretia at the hour ap- 
pointed. Mrs. Fielden, alone, should 
remain within, and might, if it were 
jadged proper, be present at the inter- 
view, which was fixed for the forenoon 
in the usual drawing-room. Nothing 
but Susan’s consent was now neces- 
sary, and Mr, Fielden ascended to her 
room, He knocked twice—no sweet 


door gently—Susan was in prayer. 
At the opposite corner of the room, 
by the side of her bed, she knelt, her 
face buried in her hands, and he 
heard, low and indistinct, the mur- 
mur broken by the sob. But gra- 
dually, and, as he stood unperceived, 
sob and murmur ceased—prayer had 
its customary and blessed effect with 
the pure and earnest. And when 
Susan rose, though the tears yet 
rolled down her cheeks, the face was 
serene as an angel's, 

The pastor approached, and took 
her hand ;—a blush then broke over 
her countenance—she trembled, and 
her eyes fell on the ground. “My 
child,” he said solemnly, “God will 
hear you!” And, after those words, 
there was a long silence. He then 
drew her passively towards a seat, and 
sate down by her embarrassed how to 
begin. At length, he said, looking 
somewhat aside, “Mr. Mainwaring 
has made me a request—a prayer 
which relates to you, and which I 
refer to you. He asks you to grant 
him an interview, before you leave us 
—to-morrow, if you will. I refused 
at first—I am in doubt still; for, my 
dear, I have always found that, when 
ihe feelings move us, our duty becomes 
ess clear to the human heart-—cor- 
rupt, we know—but still it is often a 
safer guide than our reason; I never 
knew reason unerring, except in 
mathematics ; we have no Euclid (and 
he good man smiled mournfully) in 
the problems of real life; I ,will not 
urge you one way or the other—I put 
the case before you. Would it, as 
‘he young man says, give you comfort 
and strength to see him once again 
while, while—in short, before your 
sister is—I mean before—that is, 
would it soothe you now, to have an 
imreserved communication with him? 
He implores it. What shall I 
answer }” 

‘This trial, too!” muttered Susan, 
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almost inaudibly—* this trial which 
I once yearned for”—and the hand 
clasped in Fielden’s was as cold as 
ice; then, turning her eyes to her 
guardian somewhat wildly, she cried, 
“ But to what end? what object? why 
should he wish to see me ?” 

«To take greater courage to do his 
duty—to feel less unhappy at—at” 

“J will see him,” interrupted Susan, 
firmly, “he is right, it will strengthen 
both—I will see him !” 
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“But human nature is weak, my 
child; if my heart be so now, what 
will be yours?” 

“Fear me not,’ answered Susan, 
with a sad wandering smile; and she 
repeated vacantly, “I will see him !” 

The good man looked at her, 
threw his arms round her wasted 
form, and, lifting up his eyes, his lips 
stirred with such half-syllabled words 
as fathers breathe on high. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


Da.iparp had nndertaken to get 
Lucretia from the house ; in fact, her 
approaching marriage rendered neces- 
sary & communication with Mr, Parch- 
mount, as executor to her uncle’s 
will, relative to the transfer of her 
portion ; and she had asked Dalibard 
to accompany her thither, for her 
pride shrank from receiving the 
lawyer in the shabby parlour of the 
shabby lodging-house ; she therefore, 
that evening, fixed the next day, 
before noon, for the visit. A carriage 
was hired for the occasion, and, when 
it drove off, Mr. Fielden took his 
children a walk to Primrose Hill, and 
called, as was agreed, on Mainwaring 
by the way. 

The carriage had scarcely rattled 
fifty yards through the street when 
Dalibard fixed his eyes, with deep 
and solemn commiseration, on 
Lucretia. Hitherto, with masterly 
art, he had kept aloof from direct 
explanations with his pupil; he knew 
that she would distrust no one like 
himself. The plot was now ripened, 
and it was time for the main agent to 
conduct the catastrophe. The look 
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chill at her heart, and could not help 
exclaiming, “What has happened? 
you have some terrible tidings to 
communicate ?” 

“T have indeed to say that which 
may, perhaps, cause you to hate me for 
ever; as we hate those who report 
our afflictions. I must endure this; 
I have struggled long between my in- 
dignation and my compassion. Rouse 
up your strong mind, and hear me, 
Mainwaring loves your sister !” 

Lucretia uttered a cry that seemed 
scarcely to come from a human voice— 

“No—no!” she gasped out, ‘do 
not tell me. I will hear no more—I 
will not believe you!” 

With an inexpressible pity and 
softness in his tone, this man, whose 
career had given him such profound 
experience in the frailties of the 
human heart, continued: “I do not 
ask you to believe me, Lucretia; I 
would not now speak, if you had not 
the opportunity to convince yourself; 
even those with whom you live are 
false to you; at this moment, they 
have arranged all, for Mainwaring to 
steal, in your absence, to your sister ; 
in a few moments more he will be 


with her ; if you yourself would learn 
‘what passes between them, you have 


the power.” 
“J have—I have not—not—the 


courage ;—drive on—faster—faster.” 

Dalibard again was foiled. In thi 
strange cowardice, there was some- 
thing so terrible, yet s0 touching, 
that it became sublime—it was the 
grasp of a drowning soul at the las! 
plank. 

“ You are right, perhaps,” he said 
after a pause; and wisely forbearing 
all taunt and resistance, he left th: 
heart to its own workings. 

Suddenly, Lucretia caught at thi 
check-string—* Stop,” she exclaimed 
—“stop! I will not, I cannot endure 
this sugpense, to last through a life 
I will learnthe worst. Bid him drive 
back.” 

‘¢ We must descend and walk; you 
forget we must enter unsuspected 
and Dalibard, as the carriage stopped 
opened the door, and let down the 
ateps. 

Lucretia recoiled, then pressing 
one hand to her heart, she descended 
without touching the arm held out to 
her. 


Dalibard bade the coachman wait, 
and they walked back to the house. 

“Yes, he may see her,” exclaimed 
Lucretia, her face brightening. ‘Ah, 
there you have not deceived me; I 
see your stratagem—I despise it; I 
know she loves him; she has sought 
this interview. He is so mild and 
gentle, so fearful to give pain; he has 
consented, from pity—that is all. Is 
he not pledged to me? He, so candid, 
so ingenuous! There must be truth 
somewhere in the world. If he is 
false, where find truth? Dark man, 
must I look for it in you +-you /” 

“It is not my truth I require you 
to test; I pretend not to truth uni- 
versal ; I can be true to one, as you 
may yet discover: but I own your 
belief ia not impossible; my interest 


in you may have made me rash and 
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unjnat—what you may over-hear, far 
from destroying, may cenfirm for ever 
your happiness. Would that it may 
be so!” 

‘It must be so,” returned Lucretia, 
with a fearful gloom on her brow 
and in her accent ;*“‘I will interpret 
every word to my own salvation.” 

Dalibard’s countenance changed, 
despite his usual control over it. He 
had set all his chances upon this cast, 
and it was more hazardous than he 
had deemed. He had counted too 
much upon the jealousy of common 
natures. After all, how little to the 
ear of one resolved to deceive herself 
might pass between these young 
persons, meeting not to avow attach- 
ment, but to take courage from each 
other! what restraint might they 
impose on their feelings! Still the 
game must be played out. 

As they now neared the house, 
Dalibard looked carefully round, lest 
they should encounter Mainwdring on 
his way to it. He had counted on 
arriving before the young man could 
get there. 

“But,” said Lucretia, breaking 
silence, with an ironical smile—‘ but 
(for your tender anxiety for me has, 
no doubt, provided all means and con- 
trivance, all necessary aids to base- 
ness and eaves-dropping, that can 
assure my happiness,) how am I to be 
present at this interview?” 

‘I have provided, as you say,” 
answered Dalibard, in the tone of a 
man deeply hurt, “ those means which 
I, who have found the world one foe 
and one traitor, deemed the best, to 
distinguish falsehood from truth. I 
have arranged that we shall enter the 
house unsuspected. Mainwaring and 
our sister will be in the drawing- 
room—the room next to it will be 
racant, as Mr. Fielden is from home ; 
‘here is but a glass door between the 
wo chambers.” 

“Enough, enough!” and Lucretia 
jarned round, and placed her hail 
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lightly en the Prevencal’s arm. 
“The next hour will decide whether 
the means you suggest, io learn trath 
and defend safety, will be familiar or 
loathsome to me for life—will decide 
whether trust is a madness—whether 
you, my youth's teacher, are the 
wisest of men, or only the moat 
dangerous.” 

“Believe me, or not, when I say, I 
would rather the decision should 
condemn me; for J, too, have need of 
confidence in men.” 

Nothing further was said; the dull 
street was quiet and desolate as usual. 
Dalibard had taken with him the key 
of the house-door. The door opened 
noiselessly—they were in the house. 
Mainwaring’s cloak was in the hall; 
he had arrived a few moments before 
them. Dalibard pointed silently to 
that evidence in favour of his tale. 
Lucretia bowed her head, but with a 
look that implied defiance ; and (still 
without a word) she ascended the 
stairs, and entered the room appointed 
for concealment. But as she entered, 
at the further corner of the chamber 
she saw Mrs. Fielden seated—seated, 
remote and out of hearing. The 
good-natured woman had yielded to 
Mainwaring’s prayer, and Susan’s 
silent look that enforced it, to let 
their interview be unwitnessed. She 
did not perceive Lucretia till the last 
walked glidingly, but firmly, up to 
her, placed a burning hand on her 
lips, and whispered—‘ Hush, betray 
me not; my happiness for life— 
Susan’s—his—are at stake! I must 
hear what passes; it is my fate that is 
deciding. Hush—I command !—for 
I have the right!” 

Mrs. Fielden was awed and startled ; 
and before she could recover even 
breath, Lucretia had quitted her side, 
and taken her post at thefatal door. 
She lifted the corner of the curtain 
from the glass panel, and looked in. 

Mainwaring was seated at a little 
@istance from Susan, whose face was 
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turned frem ber. Mainwaring’s 
countenance wae in fall view. But it 
was Susan’s voice that met her ear; 
and though sweet and low, it was 
distinct, and even firm. It was 
evident from the words that the con- 
ference had but just begun. 

“Indeed, Mr. Mainwaring, you 
have nothing to explain—nothing of 
which to accuse yourself. It was not 
for this, believe me "—and here Susan 
turned her face, and its aspect “of 
heavenly innocence met the dry lurid 
eye of the unseen witness—* not for 
this, believe me, that I consented to 
see you. If I did so, it was only 
because I thought—because I feared 
from your manner, when we met at 
times, still more from your evident 
avoidance to meet me at all, that you 
were unhappy (for I know you kind 
and honest) ; unhappy at the thought 
that you had wounded me, and my 
heart could not bear that, nor, per- 
haps, my pride either. That you 
should have forgotten me ———” 

“ Forgotten you !” 

“That you should have been cap- 
tivated ” (continued Susan, in a more 
hurried tone) “ by one so superior to 
me in all things as Lucretia, is very 
natural, I thought, then—thought 
only—that nothing could cloud your 
happiness but some reproach of a 
conscience too sensitive. For this I 
have met you—met you without a 
thought which Lucretia would have a 
right to blame, could she read my 
heart; met you (and the voice for 
the first time faltered), that I might 
say, ‘Be at peace: it dg:ybur sister 
that addresses you. Requite Lacretia’s 
love—it is deep and strong; give her 
as she gives to you—a whole heart; 
and in your happiness, I, your sister 
—sister to both—J shall be blest.’” 
With a smile inexpressibly touching 
and ingenuous, she held out her hand 
as she ceased. Mainwaring sprang 
forward, and, despite her struggle, 
pressed it to his lips—his heart. 
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‘*Oh” he exclaimed, in broken 
acoents, which gradually became 
more clear and loud, “ what—what 
have I lost !—lost for ever! No, no, 
I will be worthy of you! I do not— 
I dare not say that I love you still 
I feel what I owe to Lucretia. How 
I became first ensnared, infatuated | 
how, with your image graven go deeply 
here ——” 

‘‘ Mainwaring—Mr. Mainwaring— 
I must not hear you. Is this your 
promise 7” 

“Yes, you must hear me yet. 
How I became engaged to your 
sister—so different, indeed, from you 
—I start in amaze and bewilderment 
when I seek to conjecture. But so it 
was. For me she has forfeited for- 
tune, rank—all which that proud, 
stern heart so prized and coveted. 
Heaven is my witness how I have 
struggled to repay her affection with 
my own ; if I cannot succeed, at least, 
all that faith and gratitude can give 
are hers, Yes; when I leave you, 
comforted by your forgiveness, your 
prayers, I shall have strength to tear 
you from my heart—it is my duty— 
my fate. With a firm step I will go 
to these abhorred nuptials. Oh, 
shudder not ; turn not away ! Forgive 
the word; but I must speak—my 
heart will out—yes, abhorred nup- 
tials! Between my grave and the 
altar, would—would that I had a 
choice |” 

From this burst, which in vain 
from time to time Susan had sought 
to check, Mainwaring was startled 
by an apparition which froze his 
veins, as a ghost from the grave. The 
door was thrown open, and Lucretia 
stood in the aperture—stood, gazing 
on him, face to face; and her own 
was so colourless, so rigid, so locked 
in its livid and awful solemnity of 
aspect, that it was, indeed, as one 
risen from the dead. 


Dismayed by the abrupt cry, and. 
the changed face of her lover, Susan , 
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turned and beheld her sister. With 
the impulse of the pierced and loving 
heart, which divined all the agony 
inflicted, she sprang to Lucretia’s 
side—she fell to the ground, and 
clasped her knees. 

“Do not heed—do not believe him: 
it is but the frenzy of a moment. He 
spoke but to deceive me—me, who 
loved him once! Mine alone—mine 
is the crime. He knows all your 
worth ; pity—pity—pity on yourself, 
on him—on me !” 

Lucretia’s eyes fell with the glare 
of a fiend upon the imploring face 
lifted to her own. Her lips moved, 
but no sound was audible. Atlength 
she drew herself from her sister’s 
clasp, and walked steadily up to 
Mainwaring. She surveyed him with 
a calm and cruel gaze, as if she 
enjoyed his shame and terror. Before, 
however, she spoke, Mrs. Fielden, 
who had watched, as one spell-bound, 
Lucretia’s movements, and without 
hearing what had passed, had the full 
foreboding of what would ensue, but 
had not stirred till Lucretia herself 
terminated the suspense, and broke 
the charm of her awe,—before she 
spoke, Mrs, Fielden rushed in, and 
giving vent to her agitation in loud 
sobs, as she threw her arms round 
Susan, who was still kneeling on the 
floor, brought something of grotesque 
to the more tragic and fearful 
character of the scene. 

“My uncle was right; there is 
neither courage nor honour in the 
low-born! He, the schemer, too, is 
right. All hollow—all false!” Thus 
said Lucretia, with a strange sort of 
musing accent, at first scornful, at 
last only quietly abstracted. “ Rise, 
sir,” she then added, with her most 
mperious tone; “do you not hear 
your Susan weep? do you fear in my 
presence to console her? Coward to 
her, as forsworn tome. Go, sir, you 
are free !” 

“Hear me,” faltered Mainwaring, 
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attempting to seize her hand; “TI do 
not ask you to forgive; but ——” 

“Forgive, sir!” interrupted Lu- 
cretia, rearing her head, and with a 
look of freezing and unspeakable 
majesty, “there is only one person 
here who needs @ pardon; but her 
fault is inexpiable: it is the woman 
who stooped beneath her !——” 

With these words, hurled from her 
with a scorn which crushed, while it 
galled, she mechanically drew round 
her form her black mantle; her eye 
glanced on the deep mourning of the 
garment, and her memory recalled 
all that that love had cost her; but 
she added no other reproach. Slowly 
she turned away : passing Susan, who 
lay senseless in Mrs. Fielden’s arms, 
she paused, and kissed her fore- 
head. 

“ When she recovers, madam,” she 
said, to Mrs. Fielden, who was moved 
and astonished by this softness, “say, 
that Lucretia Clavering uttered a 
vow, when she kissed the brow of 
William Mainwaring’s future wife |” 
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Oliver Dalibard was still seated in 
the parlour below when Lucretia 
entered. Her face yet retained its 
almost unearthly rigidity and calm ; 
but a sort of darkness had come over 
its ashen pallor—that shade so inde- 
scribable which is seen in the human 
face, after long illness, a day or two 
before death, Dalibard was appalled, 
for he had too often seen that hue in 
the dying, not to recognise it now. 
His emotion was sufficiently genuine 
to give more than usual earnestness 
to his voice and gesture, aa he poured 
out every word that spoke sympathy 
and soothing. For a long time 
Lucretia did not seem to hear him : 
at last her} face softened—the ice 
broke. 

“ Motherless ~ friendleas — lone— 
alone for ever—undone—undone!’ 
she murmured, Her head sunk upon 
the shoulder of her fearful coun- 
sellor, unconscious of its reating- 
place, and she burst into tears—tears 
which, perhaps, saved her reason or 
her life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


4 SOUL WITHOUT HOPE. 


Wuen Mr. Fielden returned home, 
Lucretia had quitted the house. She 
left'a line for him im her usual bold, 
clear handwriting, referring him to 
his wife for explanation of the rea- 
sons that forbade a further residence 
beneath his reof. She had removed 
to an hotel, until she had leisure to 
arrange her plans for the future. In 
a few months, she should be of age; 
and in the meanwhile, who now living 
claimed authority over her? For the 
reat, she added, “I repeat what I told 
Mr. Mainwaring, all engagement 
between us is at an end; he will not 
insult me either by letter or by visit. 
It is natural that I should at present 
shrink from seeing Susan Mivers. 
Hereafter, if permitted, I will visit 
Mrs. Mainwaring.” 

Though all had chanced as Mr. 
Fielden had desired (if, as he once 
half meditated, he had spoken to 
Lucretia herself), though a marriage 
that could have brought happiness 
to mone, and would have made the 
misery of two, was at an end, he yet 
felt a bitter pang, almost of remorse, 
when he learned what had occurred. 
And Lucretia, before secretly disliked 
(if any one he could dislike), became 
dear to him at once, by sorrow and 
compassion. Forgetting every other 
person he hurried to the hotel Lucretia 
had chosen, but her coldness deceived 
and her pride repelled him. She listened 
drily to all he said, and merely replied, 
‘*T feel only gratitude at my escape. 
Let this subject now close for ever.” 

Mr. Fielden left her presence with 
less anxious and commiserating feel- 
inge—perhaps all had chanced for the 


best. And, on returning home, his 
whole mind became absorbed in 
alarm for Susan. She was delirious 
and in great danger; it was many 
weeks before she recovered. Mean- 
while, Lucretia had removed into 
private apartments, of which she 
withheld the address. During this 
time, therefore, they lost sight of her. 

If, amidst the punishments with 
which the sombre imagination of 
poets has diversified the Realm of the 
tortured Shadows, it had depicted 
some soul condemned to look ever- 
more down into an abyss—all change 
to its gaze forbidden—chasm upon 
chasm, yawning deeper and deeper, 
darker and darker, endless and infi- 
nite; so that, eternally gazing, the 
soul became, as it were, a part of the 
abyss, such an image would symbol 
forth the state of Lucretia’s mind. 

It was not the mere desolation of 
one whom love has abundoned and 
betrayed. In the abyss, were mingled 
inextricably together, the gloom of 
the past and of the future —there, the 
broken fortunes, the crushed ambition, 
the ruin of the worldly expectations 
long inseparable from her schemes ; 
and amidst them, the angry shade of 
the more than father, whose heart she 
had wrung, and whose old age she had 
speeded to the grave. These sacrifices 
to love, while love was left to her, 
might have haunted her at moments, 
but a smile, a word, a glance banished 
the regret and the remorse. Now, love 
being rased out of life, the ruins of all 
else loomed dismal amidst the dark 
ness ; and @ voice rose up, whispering 
“Lo, Fool! what, thou hast lost 
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because thou didst believe and love!” 
And this thought graaped together 
the two worlds of being—the what has 
been, and the what shall be. All hope 
seemed atricken from the future as a 
man strikes from the calculations of 
his income the retums from a pro- 
perty irrevocably lost. At her age, 
but few of her sex have parted with 
religion, hut even such mechanical 
faitl: as the lessens of her childhood, 
and the constrained conformities with 
Christian ceremonies, had instilled, 
had long since melted away in the 
hard scholastic scepticism of her fatal 
tutor—a scepticism which had won, 
with little effort, a reason delighting 
in the maze of doubt, and easily nar- 
rowed into the cramped and iron 
logic of disbelief, by an intellect that 
scorned to submit where it failed to 
comprehend. Nor had faith given 
place to those large moral truths 
from which philuaophy has sought to 
restore the proud statue of pagan 
Virtue as a substitute for the meek 
symbol of the Christian cross. By 
temperament unsocial—nor readily 
moved to the genial and benevolent 
—that absolute egotism in which 
Olivier Dalibard centred his dreary 
ethics, seemed sanctioned to Lucretia 
by her studies into the motives of 
man and the history of the world. 
She had read the chronicles of states 
and the memoirs of statesmen, and 
seen how craft carries on the move- 
ments of an age. Those Viscontis, 
Caatruccios, and Medici—those Riche- 
lieus, and Mazarins, and de Retzs— 
those Loyolas, and Mahomets, and 
Cromwells—those Monks and Godol- 
phins—those Marlboroughs and Wal- 
poles—those founders of history, and 
dynasties, and sects—those leaders 
and dupers of men, greater or lesser, 
corrupters or corrupt—all standing 
out prominent and renowned from 
the guiltless and-laurelless obscure— 
seemed io win, by the hemage of 
posterity, the rewards that attend the 
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deceivers of their time. By « superb 
arrogance of generalisation, she trans- 
ferred into ‘private life, and the rule 
of commonplace actions, the policy 
that, to the abasement of honour, has 
so often triumphed in the guidance of 
states. Therefore, betimes, the whole 
frame of society was changed to her 
eye, from the calm aspect it wears to 
those who live united with their kind 
—she viewed all seemings with sus- 
picion ; and before she had entered 
the world, prepared to live in it asa 
conspirator in a city convulsed, spying 
and espied, schemed against and 
scheming—here the crown for the 
crafty, there the axe for the outwitted. 

But her love, for love is trust, had 
led her half way forth from this maze 
of the intellect. That fair youth of 
inexperience and candour, which 
seemed to bloom out in the face of 
her betrothed—his very shrinking 
from the schemes so natural to her, 
that to her they seemed even inno- 
cent—his apparent reliance on mere 
masculine ability, with the plain aids 
of perseverance and honesty—all had 
an attraction that plucked her back 
from herself. If she clung to him, 
firmly, blindly, credulously, it was not 

sthe lover alone. In the lover, she 
beheld the good angel. Had he only 
died to her—still the angel smile 
would have survived and warned, 
But the man had not died—the angel 
itself had deceived ;—the wings could 
uphold her no more—they had 
touched the mire, and were sullied 
with the soil ;—with the stain, was 
forfeited the strength. All was deceit 
and hollowness and treachery. Lone 
again in the universe, rose the eternal 
I. So down into the abyss she looked, 
depth upon depth, and the darkness 
had no relief, and the deep had no end. 

Olivier Dalibard alone, of all she 
knew, was admitted to her seclusion. 
He played his part as might be ex- 
pected from the singular patience and 
penetration which belonged to the 
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most distant allusion to his attach- 
ment or his hopes. He evinced sym- 
pathy rather, by imitating her silence, 
than attempts to console. When he 
spoke, he sought to interest her mind, 
more than to heal directly the deep 
wounds of her heart. There is always, 
to the afflicted, a certain charm in 
the depth and bitterness of eloquent 
misanthropy. And Dalibard, who 
professed not to be a man-hater, but 
a world-scorner, had powers of lan- 
guage and of reasoning commensurate 
with his astute intellect and his pro- 
found research. His society became 
not only a relief, it grew almost a 
want, to that stern sorrower, But, 
whether alarmed or not by the influ- 
ence she felt him gradually acquiring, 
or whether, through some haughty 
desire to rise once more aloft from 
the state of her rival and her lover, 
she made one sudden effort to grasp 
at the rank from which she had been 
hurled, The only living person, 
whose connection could reopen to her 
the great world, with its splendours 
and its scope to ambition, was Charles 
Vernon. She scarcely admitted to 
her own mind the idea that she would 
now accept, if offered, the suit she 
had before despised—she did not even 
contemplate the renewal of that suit 
—though there was something in the 
gallant and disintereated character of 
Vernon which should have made her 
believe he would regard their altered 
fortunes rather as a claim on his 
honour than a release to his engage- 
ments. But hitherto no communica- 
tion had passed between them, and 
this was strange if he retained the 
same intentions which he had an- 
nounced at Laughton. Putting aside, 
we say, however, all such considera- 
tions, Vernon had sought her friend- 
called her “cousin,” enforced 

the distant relationship between them. 
Not aa lover, but aa kinaman, the 
only kinaman of her own rank she 
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possessed—his position in the world, 
his connections, his brilliant range of 
acquaintance, made his counsel for 
her future plans, his aid in the re- 
establishment of her consequence (if 
not as wealthy, still as well born), and 
her admission amongst her equals, of 
price and value. It was worth sound- 
ing the depth of the friendship he 
had offered, even if his love had 
passed away with the fortune on 
which doubtless it had been based. 

She took a bold step—she wrote to 
Vernon—not even to allude to what 
had passed between them : her pride 
forbade such unwomanly vuigarity. 
The baseness that was in her, took at 
least a more delicate exterior. She 
wrote to him simply and distantly, to 
state that there were some books and 
trifies of hers left at Laughton, which 
she prized beyond’ their trivial value ; 
and to request, as she believed him to 
be absent from the hall, permission to 
call at her old home, in her way to a 
visit in a neighbouring county, and 
point out to whomsoever he might 
appoint to meet her, the effects she 
deemed herself privileged to claim. 
The letter was one merely of business, 
but it was a sufficient test of the 
friendly feelings of her former suitor. 

She sent this letter to Vernon's 
house in London, and the next day 
came the answer, 

Vernon, we must own, entirely 
sympathised with Sir Miles, in the 
solemn injunctions the old man had 
bequeathed. Immediately after the 
death of one to whom we owe gratitude 
and love, all his desires take a sanctity 
irresistible and ineffable. We adopt. 
his affection, his dislikes, his obliga- 
tions and his wrongs. And after he 
had read the copy of Lucretia’s letter, 
enclosed to him by Sir Miles, the 
conquest the poor baronet had made 
over resentment and vindictive emo- 
tion, the evident effort at passionless 
justice with which he bad provided 
becomingly for his niece, while he 
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cancelled her claims as his heiress, 
had filled Vernon with a reverence 
for his wishes and decisions, that 
gilenced all those inclinations to 
ever-generosity which an unexpected 
inheritance is apt to create towards 
the less fortunate expectants ; never- 
theless, Lucretia’s direct application, 
ber formal appeal to his common 
courtesy as host and kinsman, per- 
plexed greatly a man ever accustomed 
to a certain chivalry towards the sex; 
the usual frankness of his disposition 
suggested, however, plain dealing as 
the best escape from his dilemma, 
and therefore he answered thus : 


“ Mapam,—Under other circum- 
stances it would have given me no 
common pleasure to place the house, 
that you so long inhabited, again at 
your disposal. And I feel so painfully 
the position which my refusal of your 
request inflicts upon me, that rather 
than resort to excuses and pretexts, 
which, while conveying an impression 
of my sincerity, would seem almost 
like an insult to yourself, I venture 
frankly to inform you, that it was the 
dying wish of my lamented kinsman, 
in consequence of a letter which came 
under his eye, that the welcome you 
had hitherto received at Laughton 
should be withdrawn. Pardon me, 
Madam, if I express myself thus 
bluntly—jit is somewhat necessary to 
the vindication of my character th 
your eyes, both as regards the honour 
of your request and my tacit resigna- 
tion of hopes, fervently, but too pre- 
sumptuously, entertained. In this 
most painful candour, Heaven forbid 
that I should add wantonly to your 
self-reproaches for the fault of youth 
and inexperience, which I should be 
the last person to judge rigidly, and 
which, had Sir Miles’s life been 
Bpared, you would doubtless have 
amply repaired. The feelings which 
actuated Sir Miles in his latter days 
might have changed ; but the injunc- 


tion those feelings prompted I am 
bound to respect, 

‘‘For the mere matter of business, 
on which you have done me the 
honour to address me, I have only to 
say, that any orders you may give to 
the steward, or transmit through any 
person you may send to the hall, 
with regard to the effects you s0 
naturally desire to claim, shall be 
implicitly obeyed. 

“ And believe me, Madam, (though 
I do not presume to add those exprea- 
sions, which might rather heighten 
the offence I fear thia letter will give 
you,) that the assurance of your 
happiness in the choice you have 
made, and which now no obstacle can 
oppose, will considerably lighten the 
pain with which [ shall long recal 
my ungracious reply to your commu- 
nication. 

‘“‘T have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

“©, Vurnon Sr. Jonn, 

Brook Street, Dec. 28th, 18—,." 


The receipt of such a letter could 
hardly add to the profounder grief 
which preyed in the innermost core 
of Lucretia’s heart, but in repelling 
the effort she had made to distract 
that grief by ambition, it blackened 
the sullen despondency with which 
she regarded the future. As the 
insect in the hollow snare of the ant- 
lion, she felt that there was no foot- 
ing up the sides of the cave into 
which she had fallen—the sand gave 
way tothe step. But despondency in 
her, brought no meekness—the cloud 
did not descend in rain ;—reating over 
the horizon, its darkness was tinged 
with the fires which it fed. The heart, 
already so embittered, was stung and 
mortified into intolerable shame and 
wrath. From the home that should 
have been hers, in which, as acknow- 
ledged heiress, she had smiled down 
on the ruined Vernon, she was 
banished by him who had supplanted 
her, as one worthless and polluted. 
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Though, frem motives of obvious 
delicacy, Vernon had notasid'expresaly 
that: he had seen the letter to Main- 
waring, the unfamiliar and formal 
tone which he assumed, indirectly 
declared it, and betrayed the impres- 
sion it had made, in spite of his 
reserve. A living man then was in 
possession of a secret whieh justified 


his disdain, and that man was master: 


of Laughton! The supprest rage 
which embraced the lost lover, ex- 
tended darkly over this witness to 
that baffied and miserable love. But 
what availed rage against either? 
Abandoned and despoiled, she was 
powerless to avenge. It was at this 
time, when her prospects seemed 
most dark, her pride was most 
crushed,'and her despair of the future 
at its height, that she turned to 
Dalibard as the only friend left to 
her under the sun. Even the vices 
she perceived in him became merits, 
for they forbade him to despise her. 
And now, this man rose suddenly 
into another and higher aspect of 
character: of late, though equally 
deferential to her, there had been 
something. more lofty in his mien, 
more assured on his brow; gleams of 
a secret satisfaction, even of a joy, that 
he appeared anxious to suppress, as 
iit in harmony with her causes for 
dejection, broke out in his looks and 
words. At length, one day, after 
some preparatory hesitation, he in- 
formed her that he was free to return 
to France—that even without the 

between England and France, 
which (known under the name of the 
Peace of Amiens), had been just con- 
cluded, he should have erossed the 
obannel. The advocacy and interest 
of friends, whom he had left at Paris, 
hed already brought him under the 
special notice of the wonderful man 
whe then governed France, and who 
sought to unite im ite service every 
description and variety of intellect. 
He should return to France, and then 
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—why, then, the ladder was on the 
walis of Fortune and the foot planted 
on the step! As he spoke, confidently 
and sanguinely, with the verve and 
sesurance of an able man who sees 
clear the path to his goal, as he 
sketched with rapid precision the 
nature of his prospects and his hepes, 
all that subtle wisdom which had 
before often seemed but vague and 
general, took practical shape and 
interest, thus applied to the actual 
circumstances of men; the spirit of 
intrigue, which seemed mean when 
employed on mean things, swelled 
into atateamanship and masterly 
genius to the listener, when she saw 
it linked with the large objects of 
masculine ambition, Insensibly, there- 
fore, her attention became earnest— 
her mind aroused. The vision of a 
field, afar from the scenes of her 
humiliation and despair—a field for 
energy, stratagem, and contest — 
invited her restless intelligence. As 
Dalibard had profoundly calculated, 
there was no new channel for her 
affections—the source was dried up, 
and the parched sands heaped over 
it; but while the heart lay dormant, 
the mind rore, sleepless, chafed, and 
perturbed. Through the mind, he 
indirectly addressed and subtly wooed 
her. 

“ Such "—he said, as he rose to 
take leave—“such is the career, to 
which I could depart with joy if I did 
not depart alone!” 

* Alone!” that word, more than 
once that day, Lucretia repeated to 
herself—“ alone! "—and what career 
was left to her—she, too, alone ! 

In certain stages of great grief, our 
natures yearn for excitement. This 
has made some men gamblers; it has 
made even women drunkards—it had 
effect over the serene calm, and 
would-be divinity of the Poet-sage. 
When his son dies, Goethe does not 
mourn—he plunges into the abserp- 
tion of a stady,. uncultivated before. 
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But, in the great contest of life, in | and fascinating, that grew more and 
the whirlpool of actual affairs, the | more upon us, as we proceeded in our 
stricken heart findsall—the gambling, | research into the early history of a 
the inebriation, and the study. person fated to pervert no ordinary 
We pause here. We have pursued | powers into no commonplace guilt. 
long enough that patient analysis, The charm is concluded—the circle 
with all the food for reflection that it closed round—the self-guided seeker 
possibly affords, to whieh we were after knowledge has gained the fiend 
insensibly led on by an interest, dark for the familiar. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE RECONCILIATION BETWEEN FATHER AND SON. 


We pass over an interval of some 
months, 

A painter stood at work at the 
easel; his human model before him. 
He was employed on a nymph—the 
Nymph Galatea. The subject had 
been taken before by Salvator, whose 
genius fonnd all its elements in the 
wild rocks, gnarled fantastic trees, 
and gushing waterfalls of the land- 
scape—in the huge ugliness of Poly- 
phemus the lover—in the grace and 
suavity and unconscious abandonment 
of the nymph, sleeking her tresses 
dripping from the bath. The painter, 
on @ larger canvas (for Salvator's 
picture, at least, the one we have 
seen, is among the small sketches 
of the great artistic creator of the 
romantic and grotesque), had trans- 
ferred the subject of the master; but 
he had left subordinate the landscape 
and the giant, to concentrate all his 
art on the person of the Nymph. 
Middle-aged was the painter, in truth ; 
but he looked old. His hair, though 
long, was grey and thin; his face 
was bloated by intemperance; and 
his hand trembled much, though 
from habit no trace of the tremor was 
visible in his work. 

A boy, near at hand, was also 
employed on the same subject, with a 
rough chalk and a bold freedom of 
touch. He was sketching Ais design 
of a Galatea and Polyphemus on the 
wall; for the wall was only white- 
washed, and covered already with the 
multiform vagaries whether of master 
or pupils; caricatures and demigods, 
hands and feet, torsos and monsters, 
and Venuses—the rude creations, all 


mutilated, jarring, and mingled, gave 
a cynical, mocking, devil-may-care 
kind of aspect'to the sanctum of art, 
It was like the dissection-room of the 
anatomist. The boy’s sketch was 
more in harmony with the walls of 
the studio than the canvas of the 
master. His nymph, accurately drawn 
from the undressed proportions of the 
Model down to the waist, terminated 
in the scales of a fish. The forked 
branches of the trees stretched weird 
and imp-like as the hands of skele- 
tons. Polyphemus, peering over the 
rocks, had the leer of a demon; and 
in his gross features there was a 
certain distorted, hideous likeness of 
the grave and symmetrical lineaments 
of Olivier Dalibard. 

All around was slovenly, squalid, 
and poverty-stricken; rickety, worn- 
out, rush-bottom chairs; unsold, un- 
finished pictures, pell-mell in the 
corner, covered with dust; broken 
casts of plaster; a lay-figure battered 
in its basket-work arms, with its doll- 
like face, all smudged and besmeared : 
a pot of porter and a noggin of gin 
on a stained deal table, accompanied 
by two or three broken, smoke- 
blackened pipes, some tattered song- 
books, and old numbers of the Covent- 
garden Magazine, betrayed the tastes 
of the artist, and accounted for the 
shaking hand and the bloated form. 
A jovial, disorderly, vagrant dog of a. 
painter, was Tom Varney !—a bachelor, 
of course—humorous and droll—a 
boon companion, and a terrible 
borrower: clever enough in his call- 
ing; with pains and some method, 
he had easily gained subsistence and 
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established a name; but he had one 
trick that soon ruined him in the 
businese-part of his profession. He 
took a fourth of his price in advance ; 
and having once clutched the money, 
the poor customer might go hang for 
his picture! The only things Tom 
Varney ever fairly completed were 
those for which no order had been 
given ; for in them, somehow or other, 
his fancy became interested, and on 
them he lavished the gusto which he 
really possessed. But the subjects 
were rarely saleable. Nymphs and 
deities undraperied have few wor- 
shippers in England amongst the 
buyers of “ furniture pictures.” And, 
to say truth, nymph and deity had 
usually a very equivocal look; and if 
they came from the gods, you would 
ewear it was the gods of the galleries 
of Drury. When Tom Varney sold a 
picture, he lived upon clover till the 
money was gone. But the poorer and 
less steady alumni of the rising school, 
especially those at war with the 
Academy from which Varney was 
excluded, pitied, despised, yet liked 
and courted him withal. In addition 
to his good qualities of blithe song: 
Singer, droll story-teller, and stanch 
Bacchanalian, Tom Varney was libe- 
rally good-natured in communicating 
instruction really valuable to those 
who knew how to avail themselves of 
a knowledge be had made almost 
worthless to himself. He was a 
shrewd, though good-natured critic, 
had many little secrets of colouring 
and composition, which an invitation 
to supper, or the loan of ten shillings. 
was sufficient to bribe from him. 
Ragged, out of elbows, unshaven, and 
slipshod, he still had his set, amongst 
the gay and the young—a precious 
Master, a profitable set, for his 
nephew, Master Honoré Gabriel 

But the poor rapscallion had a heart 
larger than many honest painstaking 
men. As soon as Gabriel had found 
him out, and entreated refuge from 
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his fear of his father, the painter 
‘lasped him tight in his great slovenly 
arms, sold a Venus half-price, to buy 
him a bed and a wash-stand, and 
wore a tremendous oath, “that the 
son of his poor guillotined sister 
‘hould share the last shilling in his 
pocket—the last drop in his can.” 

Gabriel, fresh from the cheer of 
Laughton, and spoiled by the prodigal 
gifts of Lucretia, had little gratitude 
for shillings and porter. Neverthe: 
less, he condescended to take what he 
could get, while he sighed, from the 
depths of a heart in which cupidity 
and vanity had become the predomi- 
nant rulers, for a destiny more worthy 
his genius, and more in keeping with 
the sphere from which he had 
descended. 

The boy finished his sketch, with 
an impudent wink at the model, flung 
himself back on his chair, folded his 
arms, cast a discontented glance at the 
whitened seams of the sleeves, and 
soon seemed lost in his own reflec- 
tions. The painter worked on in 
silence. The model, whom Gabriel's 
wink had aroused, half-flattered, half- 
indignant for a moment, lapsed into 
a doze. Outside the window, you 
heard the song of a canary—a dingy, 
smoke-coloured canary—that seemed 
shedding its plumes, for they were as 
ragged as the garments of its master } 
still it contrived to sing—trill-trill- 
trill-trill-trill, as blithely as if free in 
its native woods, or pampered by fair 
hands in a gilded cage. The bird 
was the only true artist there: it sang, 
as the poet sings, to obey its nature 
and vent its heart. Trill-trill-trillela- 
la-la-trill-trill, went the song—louder, 
gayer than usual—for there was a 
gleam of April sunshine, struggling 
over the roof-tops. The song at 
length roused up Gabriel ; he turned 
his chair round, laid his head on one 
side, listened, and looked curiously 
at the bird. 

At length, an idea seemed to cross 
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him: he rose, opened the windo' 
drew in the cage, placed it on the 
chair, then took up one of his uncle’ 
pipes, walked to the fire-place, an 
thrust the shank of the pipe into 
the bars. When it was red-hot, he 
took it out by the bowl, having first 
protected his hand from the heat by 
wrapping round it his handkerchief 
this done, he returned to the cage 
His movements had wakened up th 
dozing model. §he eyed them at 
first with dull curiosity, then with 
lively suspicion ; and presently start 
ing up with an exclamation, such as 
no novelist but Fielding dare put into 
the mouth of a female—much less a 
nymph of such renown as Galatea— 
she sprang across the room, well-nigh 
upsetting easel and painter, and 
fastened firm hold on Gabriel’s shoul: 
ders. 

“The varment!” she cried, vehe- 
mently ; “the good-for-nothing var- 
ment! If it had been a jay, or a 
nasty raven, well and good !—but a 
poor little canary !” 

“‘ Hoity-toity ! what are you abont, 
nephew? What's the matter!” said 
Tom Varney, coming up to the strife. 
And, indeed, it was time, for Gabriel’s 
teeth were set in his cat-like jaws, 
and the glowing point of the pipe- 
Shank was within an inch of the 
cheek of the model. 


“What's the matter?” replied | 


Gabriel, sullenly ; “why, I was only 
going to try a little experiment.” 

“An experiment? not on my 
canary, poor, dear little thing |—the 
hours and hours that creature has 
strained its throat to say—‘ sing and 
be merry,’ when I had not a rap in 
my pocket! It would have made a 
atone feel to hear it.” 

“ Bat I think I can make it sing 
much better than ever—only just let 
me try! They say, that if you put 
out the eyes of a canary, it——” 
Gabriel was not allowed to conclude 


his sentence; for here rose that 
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clamour of horror and indignatioa, 
from both painter and model, which 
usually greeta the annodncement 
of every philosophical discovery—at 
least, when about to be practically 

applied; and in the midst of the 
hubbub, the poor little canary, who 
had been fluttering about the cage to 
escape the hand of the benevolent 


. Operator, set up no longer the cheer- 


ful trill—trillela-la-trill, but a seared 
and heart-breaking chirp—a shrill, 
terrified twit-twit-twitter-twit. 

“Damn the bird!—hold your 
tongues!” cried Gabriel Varney, 
reluctantly giving way; but still 
eyeing the bird with the scientific 
regret with which the illustrious 
Majendie might contemplate a dog 
which some brute of a master refused 
to disembowel for the good of the 
colics of mankind. 

The model seized on the cage, shut 
the door of the wires, and carried it 
off. Tom Varney drained the rest of 
his porter, and wiped his forehead 
with the sleeve of his coat. 

“And to use my pipe for such 
cruelty! Boy, boy, I could not have 
believed it! But you were not in 
earnest—oh, no, impossible! Sukey, 
my love—Galatea, the divine—calm 
thy breast ; Cupid did but jest: 


‘ Cupid is the God of Laughter, 
Quip, and jest, and joke, sir.’” 


“Tf you don’t whip the little 
wretch within an inch of his life, he'll 
have a gallows end on't,” replied: 
Galatea. 

“Go, Cupid, go and kiss Galatea, 
and make your peace : 


* Oh, leave a kiss within the cup, 
And I'l) not ask for wine!’ 


nnd ’tis no use asking for wine, or 
or gin either—not a drop in the 
oggin |” 

All this while, Gabriel, disdaining 
© recotamendations held forth to 
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him, was employed in brushing his 

jacket with a very mangy-looking 

brush ; and when he had completed 

that operation, he approached his 

uncle, and coolly thrust his bands 

into that gentleman’s waistcoat- 
ets. 

“Uncle, what have you done with 
those seven shillings? I am going 
out to spend the day.” 

“If you give them to him, Tom, 
I'll scratch your eyes out,” cried the 
model; “and then we'll see how 
youll sing. Whip him, I say—whip 
him !” 

But, strange to say, this liberty of 
the boy’s quite re-opened the heart of 
his uncle—it was a pleasure to him, 
who put his hands s0 habitually into 
other people’s pockets, to be invested 
with the novel grandeur of the man 
sponged upon. “ That’s right, Cupid, 
son of Cytherea; all’s common pro- 
perty amongst friends. Seven 
shillings, I have ’em not! ‘They 
now are five who once were seven ;’ 
but such as they are, we'll share ! 


* Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown.’ ” 


* Crowns bear no division, my 
uncle,” said Gabriel, drily—and he 
pocketed the five shillings. Then, 
having first secured his escape, by 
gaining the threshold, he suddenly 
seized one of the rickety chairs by 
its leg, and regardless of the 
gallantries due to the sex, sent it 
right against the model, who was 
shaking her fist at him. A scream, 
and a fall, and a sharp twit from the 
cage, which was hurled nearly into 
the fire-place, told that the missive 
had taken effect. Gabriel did not 
wait for the probable reaction; he 
was in the streets in an instant. 

“This won’t do,” he muttered to 
himself; “there is no getting on 
here, Foolish, drunken vagabond ! 
no good to be got fromhim. My 
father is terrible, but he will make 
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his way in the world. Umph! if I 
were but his match—and why not? I 
am brave, and he isnot. There's fun, 
too, in danger.” 

Thus musing, he took his way to 
Dalibard’s lodgings. His father was 
at home. Now, though they were 
but lodgings, and the street not in 
fashion, Olivier Dalibard’s apartments 
had an air of refinement, and even 
elegance, that contrasted both the 
wretched squalor of the abode Gabriel 
had just left, and the meanness of 
Dalibard’s former quarters in London. 
The change seemed to imply that the 
Provencal had already made some 
way in the world. And, truth to aay, 
at all times, even in the lowest ebb of 
his fortunes, there was that indescrib- 
able neatness and formality of pre- 
cision about all the exterior seemings 
of the ci-devant friend of the prim 
Robespierre which belong to those in 
whom order and method are strongly 
developed—qualities which give even 
to neediness a certain dignity. As 
the room and its owner met the eye 
of Gabriel, on whose senses all ex- 
ternals had considerable influence, 
the ungrateful young ruffian recalled 
the kind, tattered slovenly uncle, 
whose purse he had just emptied, 
without one feeling milder than 
disgust. Olivier Dalibard, always 
careful, if simple, in his dress, with 
his brow of grave intellectual power, 
and his mien imposing, not only from 
its calm, but from that nameless re- 
finement which rarely fails to give to 
the student the air of a gentleman— 
Olivier Dalibard he might dread—he 
might even detest; but _ was not 
ashamed of him. 

“T said I would visit you, sir, if 
you would permit me,” said Gabriel, 
in a tone of respect, not unmingled 
with some defiance, as if in doubt of 
his reception. 

The father’s slow full eye, so 
different from the sidelong furtive 
glance of. Lucretia, rested on the 
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heart. 


“You look pale and haggard, 
child : you are fast losing your health 
and beauty. Good gifts these, not to 
be wasted before they can be duly 
employed. But you have taken your 
choice. Be an artist—copy Tom 
Varney, and prosper.” 

Gabriel remained silent, with his 
eyes on the floor. 

“You come in time for my fare- 
well,” resumed Dalibard. “It is a 
comfort, at least, that I leave your 
youth so honourably protected. Iam 
about to return to my country—my 
career is once more before me!” 

. “ Your country—to Paris?” 

* “here are fine pictures in the 
Louvre—a good place to inspire an 
artist |” 

‘You go alone, father!” 

“You forget, young gentleman, 
‘you disown me as father! Go alone! 
I thought I told you in the times of 
our confidence, that I should marry 
Lucretia Clavering. I rarely fail in 
my plans. She has lost Laughton, it 
is true, but ten thousand pounds will 
make a fair commencement to fortune, 
even at Paris. Well, what do you 
want with me, worthy godson of 
Honoré Gabriel Mirabeau ?” 

“Sir, if you will let me, I will go 
with you.” 

’ Dalibard shaded his brow with his 
hand, and reflected on the filial pro- 
posal. On the one hand, it might be 
convenient, and would certainly be 
economical to rid himself evermore of 
the mutinous son who had already 
thrown off his authority; on the 
other hand, there was much in Gabriel, 
mutinous and even menacing as he 
had lately become, that promised an 
anecrupulous tool or a sharp-witted 
accomplice, with interests that every 
year the ready youth would more and 
more discover were bound up in his 
plotting father’s. This last con- 
sideration, joined, if not to affection, 
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still to habit—to the link between 
blood and blood, which even the 
hardest find it difficult to sever, pre- 
vailed. He extended his pale hand 
to Gabriel, and said, gently— 

“JT will take you, if we rightly 
understand each other. Once again 
in my power, I might constrain you 
to my will, it is true. But I rather 
confer with you a8 man to man than 
as man to boy.” 

“It is the best way,” said Gabriel, 
firmly. 

“J will use no harshness—inflict 
no punishment, unless, indeed, amply 
merited by stubborn disobedience or 
wilful deceit. But if I meet with 
these, better rot on a dunghill than 
come with me! I ask implicit confi- 
dence in all my suggestions, prompt 
submission to all my requests. Grant 
me but these, and I promise to con- 
sult your fortune as my own—to 
gratify your tastes as far as my means 
will allow—to grudge not your plea- 
sures; and, when the age for ambition 
comes, to aid your rise if I rise 
myself; nay, if well contented with 
you, to remove the blot from your 
birth, by acknowledging and adopting 
you formally as my son.” 

“ Agreed! and I thank you,” said 
Gabriel. “And Lucretia is going, 
oh, I so long to see her !” 

“See her—not yet; 
week,” 

“Do not fear that I should let out 
about the letter. I should betray 
myself if I did,” said the boy, bluntly 
betraying his guess at his father’s 
delay. 

The evil scholar smiled. 

“ You will do well to keep it secret 
for your own sake; for mine, I 
should not fear. Gabriel, go back 
now to your master—you do right, 
like the rats, to run from the falling 
house. Next week, I will send for 
you, Gabriel !” 

Not, however, back to the studio 
went the boy. He sauntered leisurely 


but next 
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through the gayest streets, eyed the 
shops, and the equipages, the fair 
women, and the well-dressed men— 
eyed with envy, and longings, and 
visions of pomps, and vanities to come; 
then, when the day began to close, 
he sought out a young painter, the 
wildest and maddest of the crew to 
whom his uncle had presented their 
future comrade and rival, and went 
with this youth, at half-price, to the 
theatre, not to gaze on the actors or 
study the play, but to stroll in the 
saloon. A supper in the Finish 
completed the void in his pogkets, 
and concluded his day’s rank expe- 
rience of life. By the grey dawn he 
stole back to his bed, and as he laid 
himself down, he thought with avid 
pleasure of Paris, its gay gardens, 
and brilliant shops, and crowded 
streets; he thought, too, of his father’s 
calm confidence of success, of the 
triumph that already had attended 
his wiles—a confidence and a triumph 
which, exciting his reverence and 
rousing his emulation, had decided 
his resolution. He thought, too, of 
Lucretia, with something of affection, 
recalled her praises and bribes, her 
frequent mediation with his father, 
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and felt that they should have need 
of each other. Oh, no, he never 
would tell her of the snare laid at 
Guy’s Oak—never, not even if in- 
censed with his father! An instinct 
told him that that offence could never 
be forgiven, and that, henceforth, 
Lucretia’s was a destiny bound up in 
his own. He thought, too, of Dali- 
bard’s warning and threat. But, with 
fear itself, came a strange excitement 
of pleasure—to grapple, if necessary, 
he a mere child, with such a man !— 
his heart swelled at the thought. 
So, at last he fell asleep, and dreamed 
that he saw his mother’s trunkless 
face dripping gore, and frowning on 
him—dreamed that he heard her say : 
“ Goest thou to the scene of my exe- 
cution only to fawn upon my mur- 
derer?” Then a _ night-mare of 
horrors, of scaffolds, and executioners, 
and grinning mobs, and agonised 
faces, came on him—dark, confused 
and indistinct. And he woke, with 
his hair standing on end, and heard 
below, in the rising sun, the merry 
song of the poor canary—trill-lill- 
lill, trill-trill-lill-lill-la? Did he feel 
glad that his cruel hand had been 
stayed. 
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EPILOGUE TO PART THE FIRST. 


Ir is a year since the November day 
on which Lucretia Clavering quitted 
the roof of Mr. Fielden. And first 
we must recal the eye of the reader 
to the old-fashioned terrace at 
Laughton; the jutting porch, the 
quaint balustrades, the broad, dark, 
changeless cedars on the lawn beyond. 
The day is calm, clear and mild, for 
November in the country is often 
a gentle month. On _ that terrace 
walked Charles Vernon, now known 
by his new name of St. John. Is it 
the change of name that has so 
changed the person? Can the wand 
of the Herald’s Office have filled up 
the hollows of the cheek, and replaced 
by elastic vigour the listless languor 
of the tread? No; there is another 
and'a better cause for that healthful 
change. Mr. Vernon St. John is not 
alone—a fair companion leans on his 
arm. See, she pauses to press closer 
to his side, gaze on his face, and 
whisper, “ We did well to have hope 
and faith!” 

The husband’s faith had not been 
so unshaken as his Mary’s, and a 
slight blush passed over his check as 
he thought of his concession to Sir 
Miles’s wishes, and his overtures to 
Lucretia Clavering. Still that fault 
had been fairly acknowledged to his 
wife, and she felt, the moment she 
had spoken, that she had committed 
an indiscretion ; nevertheless, with 
an arch touch of womanly malice, she 
added softly,— 

“ And Miss Clavering, you persist 
in saying, was not really handsome ?” 

“ My love,” replied the husband, 
gravely, “you would oblige me by 
not recalling the very painful recol- 
lections connected with that name, 


Let it never be mentioned in this 
house.” 

Lady Mary bowed her graceful 
head in submission—she understood 
Charles’s feclings. For though he 
had not shown her Sir Miles’s letter 
and its enclosure, he had communi- 
catedgenough to account for the 
unexpected heritage, and to lessen 
his wife’s compassion for the disap- 
pointed heiress, Nevertheless, she 
comprehended that her husband felt 
an uneasy twinge at the idea that he 
was compelled to act hardly to the 
one whose hopes he had supplanted. 
Lucretia’s banishment from Laughton 
was a just humiliation, but it humbled 
a generous heart to inflict the sen- 
tence. Thus, on all accounts, the 
remembrance of Lucretia was painful 
and unwelcome to the successor of 
Sir Miles. There was a silence— 
Lady Mary pressed her husband’s 
hand. 

‘It is strange, said he, giving vent 
to his thoughts at that tender sign of 
sympathy in his feeling—*‘ strange 
that, after all, she did not marry 
Mainwaring, but fixed her choice on 
that supple Frenchman. But she 
has settled abroad now, perhaps for 
life—a great relief tomy mind. Yes, 
let us never recur to her.” 

‘¢ Fortunately,” said Lady Mary, 
with some hesitation, “she does not 
seem to have created much interest 
here. The poor seldom name her to 
me, and our neighbours only with 
surprise at her marriage. In another 
year she will be forgotten !” 

Mr. St. John sighed. Perhaps he 
felt how much more easily he had 
been forgotten, were he the banished 
one, Lucretia the possessor! His 
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light nature, however, soon escaped 
from all thoughts and sources of 
annoyance, and he listened with 
complacent attention to Lady Mary’s 
gentle plans for the poor, and the 
children’s school, and the cottages 
that ought to be repaired, and the 
labourers that ought to be employed. 
For, though it may seem singular, 
Vernon St. John, insensibly influenced 
by his wife’s meek superiority, and 
corrected by her pure companionship, 
had begun to feel the charm of inno- 
cent occupations ;—more, perhaps, 
than if he had been accustomed to 
the larger and loftier excitements of 
life, and missed that stir of intellect 
which is the element of those who 
have warred in the democracy of 
letters, or contended for the leader- 
ship of states. He had begun already 
to think that the country was no such 
exile after all. Naturally benevolent, 
he had taught himself to share the 
occupations his Mary had already 
found in the busy ‘luxury of doing 
good,’ and to conceive that brother- 
hood of charity which usually unites 
the lord of the village with its poor. 

“I think, what with hunting once 
a week,—(I[ will not venture more 
till my pain in the side is quite gone,) 
—and with the help of some old 
friends at Christmas, we can get 
through the winter very well, Mary.” 

“© Ah, those old friends! I dread 
them more than the hunting!” 

“ But we'll have your grave father, 
and your dear, precise, excellent 
mother, to keep us in order. And if 
I sit more than half an hour after 
dinner, the old buticr shail pull me 
out by the ears. Mary, what do you 
Say to thinning the grove yonder? 
We shall get a better view of the 
landscape beyond. No, hang it! 
dear old Sir Miles loved his trees 
better than the prospect—I won't 
lop a bough. But that avenue we 
are planting will be certainly a noble 
improvement——” 
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“Fifty years hence, Charles !” 

“It is our duty to think of pos- 
terity,” answered the ct-devant spend- 
thrift, with a gravity that was actually 
pompous. ‘ But hark? is that two 
o'clock? Three, by Jove! How 
time flies! and my new bullocks that 
I was to see at two! Come down to 
the farm, that’s my own Mary. Ah, 
your fine ladies are not such bad 
housewives after all!” 

“ And your fine gentlemen——” 

‘Capital farmers! I had no idea 
till last week that a prize ox was so 
interesting an animal. One lives to 
learn. Put me in mind, by-the-bye, 
to write to Coke about his sheep.” 

“This way, dear Charles; we can 
go round by the village, and see poor 
Ponto and Dash.” 

The tears rushed to Mr. St. John’s 
eyes. “If poor Sir Miles could have 
known you!” he said, with a sigh ; 
and, though the gardeners were at 
work on the lawn, he bowed his head, 
and kissed the blushing cheek of his 
wife as heartily as if he had been 
really a farmer. 

From the terrace at Laughton, 
turn to the humbler abode of our old 
friend the Vicar—the same day, the 
same hour. Here also the scene is 
without doors—we are in the garden 
of the vicarage; the children ‘are 
playing at hide and seek amongst the 
espaliers, which screen the winding 
gravel walks from the esculents more 
dear to Ceres than to Flora. The 
Vicar is seated in his little parlour, 
from which a glazed door admits into 
the garden. The door is now open, 
and the good man has paused from 
his work (he had just discovered a new 
emendation in the first chorus of the 
Medea,) to look out at the rosy faces 
that gleam to and fro across the 
scene. His wife, with a basket in 
her hand, is standing without the 
door, but a little aside, not to obstruct 
the view. 

“It does one’s heart ues to see 
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them!” ssid the Vicar; “littl 
dears |” ’ 

“Yes, they ought to be dear at thi 
time of the year,” observed Mrs. 
Fielden, who was absorbed in th 
contents of the basket. 

“And so fresh !” 

“Fresh, indeed!—how differen 
from London! In London they wer 
not fit to be seen; as old as—I am 
sure I can’t guess how old they were. 
But you see here they are new lai 
every morning! ” 

“My dear!” said Mr. Fielden, 
opening his eyes—“ new laid every 
morning !” 

“Two dozen and four.” 

“Two dozen and four !—What on 
earth are you talking about, Mrs. 
Fielden ?” 

“Why the eggs to be sure, my 
love!” 

“Oh!” said the Vicar, “two dozen 
and four !—you alarmed me a little 
tis of no consequence—only my 
foolish mistake. Always prudent and 
saving, my dear Sarah ; just as if poor 
Sir Miles had not left us that munifi 
cent fortune, I may call it.” 

“Tt will not go very far when we 
have our young ones to settle. And 
—David is very extravagant already : 
he has torn such a hole in his 
jacket !” 

At this moment, up the gravel 
walk, two young persons came in 
sight. The children darted across 
them, whooping and laughing, and 
vanished in the further recess of the 
garden. 

‘* All is for the best—blind mortals 
that we are !—all is for the best!” 
gaid the Vicar, musingly, as his eyes 
rested upon the approaching pair. 

“Certainly, my love; you are 
always right, and it is wicked to 
grumble. Still, if you saw what o 
hole it was—past patching, I fear!” 

* Look round!” said Mr. Fielden, 
benevolently. ‘“ How we grieved for 
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William—how sad for Susan! And 
now see them—they will be the better 
man and wife for their trial!” 

‘‘Has Susan then consented? I 
was almost afraid she never would 
consent. How often have I been 
almost angry with her, poor lamb ! 
when I have heard her accuse herself 
of causing her sister's unhappiness, 
and declare with sobs that she felt it 
a crime to think of William Main- 
waring as a busband.” 

“I trust I have reasoned her out 
of a morbid sensibility, which, while 
it could not have rendered Lucretia 
the happier, must have ensured the 
wretchedness of herself and William. 
But if Lucretia had not married, and 
so for ever closed the door on 
William’s repentance (that is, sup- 
posing he did repent), I believe poor 
Susan would rather have died of a 
broken heart, than have given her 
hand to Mainwaring.” 

“Tt was an odd marriage of that 
proud young lady’s, after all,” said 
Mrs. Fielden; “‘so much older than 
her—a foreigner, too!” 

“ But he is a very pleasant man, 
and they had known each other so 
ong. I did not, however, quite like 
a sort of cunning he showed, when I 
came to reflect on it, in bringing 
“weretia back to the house; it looks 
as if he had laid a trap for her from 
she first.” 

‘Ten thousand pounds !l—a great 
catch for a foreigner!” observed 
Mrs. Fielden, with the shrewd instinct 
if her sex; and then she added, in 
the spirit of a prudent sympathy 
equally characteristic: “ But I think 
you say Mr. Parchmount persuaded 
her to allow half to be settled on 
herself. That will be a hold on 
him.” 

‘A bad hold, if that be all, Sarah. 
There is a better—he is a learned 
man, and a scholar. Scholars are 

turally domestic, and make good 


them both ; how wroth we were with; \usbands,” _ 
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‘ “But you know he must be a 
papist!” said Mrs. Fielden. 

“Umph!” muttered the Vicar, 
irresolutely. 

While the worthy couple were thus 
conversing, Susan and her lover, not 
having finished their conference, had 
turned back through the winding 
walk. 

“Indeed,” said William, drawing 
her arm closer to his side, “ these 
scruples—these fears—are cruel to 
me as well as to yourself. If you 
were no longer existing, I could be 
nothing to your sister. Nay, even 
were she not married, you must know 
enough of her pride to be assured 
that I can retain no place in her 
affections. What has chanced was 
not our crime. Perhaps Heaven de- 
signed to save, not only us, but 
herself, from the certain misery of 
nuptials so inauspicious !” 

“If she would but answer one of 
my letters!” sighed Susan; “ or if I 
could but know that she were happy 
and contented ! ” 

“‘ Your letters must have miscarried 
—you are not sure even of her address. 
Rely upon it she is happy. Do you 
think that she would, a second time 
‘have stooped beneath her ’”—Main- 
waring’s lip writhed as he repeated 
that phrase—“ if her feelings had not 
been involved? I would not wrong 
your sister —I shall ever fcel gratitude 
for the past, and remorse for my own 
shameful weakness—still I must think 
that the nature of her attachment to 
me was more ardent than lasting.” 

“Ah, William! how can you know 
her heart?” 

“* By comparing it with yours. Oh, 
there, indeed, I may anchor my faith! 
Susan, we were formed for each other! 
Our natures are alike—save that 
yours, despite its surpassing sweet- 
ness, has greater strength in its 
simple candour. You will be my 
guide to good. Without you I should 
have no aim in life—no courage to 
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front the contests of this world. Ah, 
this hand trembles still | ” 

“ William, William, I cannot re- 
press a foreboding—a superstition ! 
At night, I am haunted with that 
pale face, as I saw it last,—pale with 
suppressed despair. Oh, if ever Lu- 
cretia could have need of us—need of 
our services, our affections—if we 
could but repair the grief we have 
caused her !” 

Susan’s head sank on her lover's 
shoulder. She had said “ need of we” 
—‘“need of our services.” In those 
simple monosyllables the union was 
pledged—the identity of their lots in 
the dark urn was implied. 

From this scene turn again—the 
slide shifts in the lantern—we are at 
Paris. In the ante-chamber at the 
Tuileries, a crowd of expectant 
courtiers and adventurers gaze upon 
a figure who passes with modest and 
downcast, eyes through the throng ; 
he has just left the closet of the First 
Consul. 

“ Par Dieu!” said B——, “ power, 
like misery, makes us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows. I should 
like to hear what the First Consul 
can have to say to Olivier Dalibard.” 

Fouché, who at that period was 
scheming for the return to his old 
dignities as minister of police, smiled 
slightly, and answered, “In a time 
when the air is filled with daggers, 
one who was familiar with Robespierre 
has his uses. Olivier Dalibard is a 
remarkable man. He is one of those 
children of the Revolution, whom 
that great mother is bound to save.” 

‘“‘ By betraying his brethren?” said 
B——, drily. 

“T do not allow the inference. The 
simple fact is that Dalibard has spent 
many years in England—he has 
married an Englishwoman of birth 
and connexions—he knows well the 
English language and English people 
—and just now, when the First 
Consul is so anxious to approfondir 
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the popular fedlings ‘of that strange 
nation, with whose government he is 
compelled to go to war, he may 
neturally have much ‘to say to 80 
acute an observer as Olivier Dalibard.” 
“Um!” ssid B——; “with such 
patronage, Robespierre’s friend should 
hold his head somewhat higher ! ” 
Meanwhile, Olivier Dalibard, cross- 
ing the gardens of the palace, took 
his way to the Faubourg St. Germain. 
There was no change in the aspect of 
this man; the ssme meditative tran- 
quillity characterised his downward 
eyes and bended ‘brow; the same 
precise simplicity of dress which had 
pleased the prim taste of Robespierre, 
gave decorum to his slender stooping 
form. No expression more cheerful, 
no footstep more elastic, bespoke the 
exile’s return to his native land, or 
the sanguine expectations of Intellect 
restored to a career. Yet, to all 
appearance, the prospects of Dalibard 
were bright sand promising. The 
First Consul was at that stage of his 
greatness, when he sought to employ 
in his service all such talent as the 
Revolution had made manifest—pro- 
vided only, that it was not stained 
with notorious bloodshed, or too 
strongly ‘associated with the Jacobin 
clubs. His quick eye seemed to have 
discovered already the abilities of 
Dalibard, and +o ‘have appreciated the 
sagacity and ‘knowledge ‘of men which 
had enabled this subtle person to 
obtain the friendship of Robespierre, 
without sharing in his crimes. He 
had been frequently closeted with 
Buonaparte ; he was in the declared 
favour of Fouch6é, who, though not at 
that period at the head of the Police, 
wae too necessary amidst the dangers 
of the time, deepened as they were 
yy the rumours of some terrible and 
profeund conspiracy, to be laid aside, 
asthe First Consul ‘had at one moment 
designed. ‘One man alone, of those 
high in the State, appeared to distrust 
‘Olivier Dalibard — the celebrated 
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Cambactres. But with his aid the 
Provencal could dispense. What waa 
the secret of Dalibard’s power? was 
it, in truth, owing solely to his native 
talent, and his acquired experience, 
especially of Englandt—was it by 
honourable means that he had won 
the ear of the First Consul? We may 
be sure of the contrary; for it is a 
striking attribute of men once 
thoroughly tainted by the indulgence 
of vicious schemes and stratagems, 
that they become wholly blinded to 
those plain paths of ambition, which 
common sense makes manifest to 
ordinary ability. If we regard nar- 
rowly the lives of great criminals, we 
are often very much startled by the 
extraordinary acuteness —the pro- 
found calculation—the patient medita- 
tive energy which they have employed 
upon the conception and execution 
ofacrime. We feel inclined to think 
that such intellectual power would 
have commanded great distinction, 
worthily used and guided; but we 
never find that these great criminals 
seem to have been sensible of the 
opportunities to real eminence which 
they have thrown away. Often we 
observe that there have been before 
them vistas into worldly greatness, 
which, by no uncommon prudence 
and exertion, would have conducted 
honest men, half as clever, to fame 
and power; but, with a strange 
obliquity of vision, they appear to 
have looked from these broad clear 
avenues, into some dark, tangled 
defile, in which, by the subtlest 
ingenuity, and through the most 
besetting perils, they might attain at 
last to the success of a fraud, or the 
;enjoyment of a vice. In crime once 
indulged, there is a wonderful fasci- 
nation—and the fascination is, not 
rarely, great in proportion te the 
intellect of the criminal. There is 
always hope of reform for a dull, 
uneducated, stolid man, led by acci- 
dent or temptation into guilt; but 
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where @ man of great ability, and 
highly educated, besots himeelf in 
the imtoxication of dark and terrible 
excitements, takes impure delight in 
tortuous and slimy ways, the good 
angel abandons him for ever. 

‘Olivier Dalibard walked musingly 
on—gained a house in one of the most 
desolate quarters of the abandoned 
Faubourg, mounted the spacious 
stairs, and rang at the door of an 
attic next the roof. After some 
moments, the door was slowly and 
cautiously opened, and two small 
fierce eyes, peering through a mass of 
black.tangled curls, gleamed through 
the aperture. The gaze seemed 
satisfactory. 

“Enter, friend,” said the inmate, 
witha sort of complacent grunt; and, 
as Dalibard obeyed, the man reclosed, 
and byrred the door. 

The room was bare to beggary,— 
the csiling, low and sloping, was 
bisckened with smoke. A wretched 
bed, two chairs, a table, a strong 
chest, a small cracked looking-glass, 
mpleted the inventory. The dress 
the occupier was not in keeping 
vith the chamber ;—true that it was 
dot such as was worn by the wealthier 
dasses, but it betokened no sign of 
yoverty. <A blue coat, with high 
ellar, and half of military fashion, 
vas buttoned tight over a chest of 
"ast girth ; the nether garments were 
€ leather, scrupulously clean, and 
mlid, heavy riding boots came half 
yay up the thigh. A more sturdy, 
qalwart, strong-built knave, never 
éxcited the admiration which physical 
“ower always hasaright to command: 

nd Dalibard gazed on him with envy. 
The pale scholar absolutely sighed as 

thought—what an auxiliary to his 
own scheming mind would have been 

/- tough a frame ! 

But even less in form than face did 
the man of thews and sinews contrast 
the man of wile and craft. Opposite 
that high forehead, with its massive 
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development of organs, scowled the 
low front of one to whom theught 
was unfamiliar—protuberant, indeed, 
over the shaggy brows, where phre- 
nologists place the seats of practical 
perception—strongly marked in some 
of the brutes, as in the dog—but 
almost literally void of those higher 
organs, by which we reason, and 
imagine,.and construct, But in rich 
atonement for such deficiency, all the 
animal reigned triumphant in the 
immense mass and width of the skull 
behind. And as the hair, long before, 
eurled in close rings to the nape of 
the bull-like neck, you saw before you 
one of those useful instruments to 
ambition and fraud, which recoil at 
no danger, comprehend no crime, are 
not without certain good qualities, 
under virtuous guidance,—for they 
have the fidelity, the obedience, the 
stubborn courage of the animal; but 
which, under evil control, turn those 
very qualities to unsparing evil—bull- 
dogs to rend the foe, as bull-dogs to 
defend the master. 

For some moments the two men 
gazed silently at each other. At 
length, Dalibard said, with an air of 
calm superiority-——— 

“ My friend, it is time that I should 
be presented to the chiefs of your 
party !” 

“Chiefs, par tous tes diables!” 
growled the other; “we Chouans are 
all chiefs, when it comes to blows. 
You have seen my credentials; you 
know that I am a man to be trusted ; 
what more do you need?” 

“For amyself nothing; but my 
friends are more scrupulous. I have 
sounded, as I promised, the heads of 
the old Jacobin party—and they .are 
favourable. This upstart soldier, who 
has suddenly seized in bis iron grasp 
all the fruits of the Revolution, is as 
hateful to them as to you. But, que 
voulez vous, mon cher—men are men'! 
It is one thing to destroy Buonaparte ; 
it is another thing to restore the 
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Bourbons. How can the Jacobin 
chiefs depend on your assurance, or 
my own, that the Bourbons will 
forget the old offences, and reward 
the new service? You apprise mie, so 
do your credentials, that a Prince of 
the blood is engaged in this enter- 
prise, that he will appear at the 
proper season. Put me in direct 
communication with this representa- 
tive of the Bourbons, and I promise 
in return, if his assurances are satis- 
factory, that you shall have an émeute 
to be felt from Paris to Marseilles. 
If you cannot do this, I am useless ; 
and I withdraw——” 

“Withdraw! Garde a vous—Mon- 
steur le Savant! No man withdraws 
alive from a conspiracy like ours.” 

We have said before that Olivier 
Dalibard was not physically brave ; 
and the look of the Chowan, as those 
words were said, would have frozen 
the blood of many a bolder man. 
But the habitual hypocrisy of Dali- 
bard enabled him to disguise his fear, 
and he replied, drily : 

“ Monsieur le Chouan,—it is not 
by threats that you will gain adher- 
ents to a desperate cause, which, on 
the contrary, requires mild words 
and flattering inducements, If you 
commit a violence—a murder—mon 
cher—Paris is not Bretagne ; we have 
@ police; you will be discovered.” 

“Ha, ha!—what then?+—do you 
think I fear the guillotine ?” 

“For yourself—no; but for your 
leaders—yes! If you are discovered, 
and arrested for crime, do you fancy 
that the Police will not recognise the 
right arm of the terrible George 
Cadoudal ?—that they will not guess 
that Cadoudal is at Paris ?—that 
Cadoudal will not accompany you to 
the guillotine ?” 

The Chouan’s face fell. Olivier 
watched him, and pursued his advan- 
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“T anked: you to introduce to me 


this shadow ofa prince, under which 
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you would march to a counter-revo- 
lution. But I will be more easily 
contented. Present me to George 
Cadoudal, the hero of Morbihan ; he 
isa man in whom I can trust, and 
with whom I can deal. What !—you 
hesitate ~—How do you suppose enter- 
prises of this nature can be carried 
on? If, from fear and distrust of 
each other, the man you would em- 
ploy cannot meet the chief who 
directs him, there will be delay—con- 
fusion—panic,—and you will all perish 
by the executioner. And for me, 
Pierre Guillot, consider my position : 
I am in some favour with the First 
Consul—I have a station of respecta- 
bility—a career lies before me. Can 
you think that I will hazard these, 


| with my head to boot, like a rash 


child? Do you suppose that, in 
entering into this terrible contest, I 
would consent to treat only with sub-° 
ordinates? Do not deceive yourself. 
Again, I say, tell your employers that 
they must confer with me directly, or 


| je m’en lave les mains.” 


‘I will repeat what you say,” 
answered Guillot, sullenly. “Is ths 
all 9” 
*¢ All for the present,” said Dalibari, 
slowly drawing on his gloves, anl 
retreating towards the door, Tle 
Chouan watched him with a sw- 
picious and sinister eye; and as tle 
Provencal’s hand was on the Iatel, 
he laid his own rough grasp @ 
Dalibard’s shoulder— 

‘JT know not how it is, Monsiew 
Dalibard, but I mistrust you.” 

“Distrust is natural and prude 
to all who conspire,” replied the 
scholar, quietly. “I do not ask you 
to confide in me—your employer: 
bade you seek me—J] have mentioned 
my conditions—let them decide.” 

“You carry it off well, Monsieur 
Dalibard. And Iam under a solemn 
oath, which poor George made me 
take, knowing me to be a hot-headed, 
honest fellow——mauvaise téte, if you 
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will—that I will keep my hand off 
pistol and knife upon mere suspicion 
—that nothing less than his word 
or than clear and positive proof of 
treachery shall put me out of good 
humour and into warm blood. But 
bear this with you, Monsieur Dali- 
bard, if I once discover that you use 
our secrets to betray them,—should 
George see you, and one hair of his 
head come to injury through your 
hands, I will wring your neck as a 
housewife wrings a pullet’s.” 

“JT don’t doubt your strength or 
your ferocity, Pierre Guillot ; but my 
neck will be safe; you have enough 
to do to take care of your own—aw 
revoir.” 

With a tone and look of calm and 
fearless irony, the scholar thus spoke 
and left the room; but when he was 
on the stairs, he paused, and caught 
at the balustrade—the sickness as of 
terror at some danger past, or to be, 
came over him; and this contrast 
between the self-command, or simula- 
tion which belongs to moral courage, 
and the feebleness of natural and con- 
stitutional cowardice, would have 
been sublime if shown in a noble 
cause. In one so corrupt, it but 
betrayed a nature doubly formidable ; 
for treachery and murder hatch their 
brood amidst the folds of a hypocrite’s 
cowardice. 

While thus the interview between 
Dalibard and the conspirator,—we 
must bestow a glance upon the Pro- 
vencal’s home. 

In an apartment in one of the 
principal streets, between the Boule- 
vards and the Rue St. Honoré, a boy 
and a woman sate side by side, con- 
versing in whispers. The boy was 
Gabriel Varney, the woman Lucretia 
Dalibard. The apartment was fur- 
nished in the then modern taste 
which affected classical forms; and 
though not without a certain elegance, 
had something meagre and comfort- 
Jess in ita eplendid tripods and thin- 
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legged chairs. There was in the 
apartment that air which bespeaks 
the struggle for appearances—that 
struggle familiar with those of limited 
income, and vain aspirings, who want 
the taste which smoothes all ine 
qualities, and gives a smile to home 
—that taste which affection seems to 
prompt, if not to create—which 
shows itself in a thousand nameless, 
costless trifles, each a grace. No sign 
was there of the household cares or 
industry of women. No flowers, no 
music, no embroidery-frame, no work- 
table. Lucretia had none of the 
sweet feminine habits which betray 
s0 lovelily the whereabout of women. 
All was formal and precise, like rooms 
which we enter and leave—not those 
in which we settle and dwell. 

Lucretia herself is changed, her 
air is more assured, her complexion 
more pale, the evil character of her 
mouth more firm and pronounced. 

Gabriel, still a mere boy in years, 
has a premature look of man. The 
down shades his lips. His dress, 
though showy and theatrical, is no 
longer that of boyhood. His rounded 
cheek has grown thin, as with the 
care and thought which beset the 
anxious step of youth on entering 
into life. 

Both, as before remarked, spoke in 
whispers ;—both from time to time 
glanced fearfully at the door; both 
felt that they belonged to a hearth 
round which smile not the jocund 
graces of trust and love, and the 
heart’s open ease. 

** But,” said Gabriel—* but if you 
would be safe, my father must have 
no secrets hid from you.” 

“I donot know that he has. He 
speaks to me frankly of his hopes— 
of the share he has in the discovery 
of the plot against the First Consul— 
of his interviews with Pierre Guillot, 
the Breton.” 

“Ah, because there your courage 
supports him, and your acuteness 
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pasists his own. Such secrets belong 
to his public life—his political schemes 
—<«with those -he will trust yeu. His 
fis private life—his private projects 
"00 must know.” 

“Bat what does he conceal from 
me? Apart from politics, his whole 
mind seems bent on the very natural 
object of securing the intimacy with 
his rich cousin, Monsieur Bellanger, 
from whom he has a right to expect 
so large an inheritance.” 

“Bellanger is nich, but he is not 
much olderthan my father.” 

“He has bad health.” 

“No,” said Gabriel, with a down- 
cast ‘eye and a strange smile—" he 
has not ‘bad health, but he may not 
be long lived.” 

“How do you mean?” ‘asked 
GLacretia, ‘sinking her voive into a 
still lower whisper, while a shudder, 
she scarce knew why, passed over her 
frame. 

“«“ What does my father do,” resumed 
Gabriel, “in that ‘room at the top of 
the house? Does the tell you thai 
‘secret ?” 

“fie makes experiments in chemis- 
try. You know that that was always 
his faveurite study. You'smile again ! 
Gabriel, do not smile 80; it appals 
me. Do you think there is some 
mystery in that chamber’?” 

“It matters not what we think, 
belle mére—it matters much what we 
know. If I-were you, I would know 
what is in that chamber. I repeat, 
‘to be safe, you must ‘have all his 
secrets or none. Hush, that is this 


‘The door handle turned neiseleszsly, 
and Olivier entersd. His lovk fell 
on his son's face, which betrayed only 
apparent surprise at his unexpected 
return, He then:glanced at Lucretia’s, 
wisich *aea,as usual, cold :and impene- 
tualphe. 


“Gabriel,” said Dalibard, gently, 
“J have come da for yen. J have 
promised to take you #0 spend the 
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day at Monsieur Bellanger’s; you are 
& great favourite with e. 
‘Oome, my boy. I shall be back soon, 
Lucretia. I shall but drop in to leave 
Gabriel at my cousin’s.” 

Gabriel rose cheerfully, as af only 
alive to the expectation of the 
bon-bons and ‘compliments he re- 
ceived habitually from Madame Bel- 
langer. 

“And you can take your drawing 
implements with you,” continued 
Dalibard.. “This good Monsieur 
Bellanger thas given you permission 
to copy his Poussin.” 

“His Poussin! Ah, that is placed 
in his bed-room,* is it not?” 

“ Yes,” answered Dalibard, briefly. 

‘Gabriel lifted his sharp bright eyes 


to his father’s face. Dalibard turned 
away. 
“Come!” he said, with .some 


impatience ; and the boy took up his 
hat. 

In another minute, Lucretia was 
alone. 

Alone, in an English home, is a 
word implying no dreary solitude to 
an accomplished woman; but alone 
in that foreign land—alone in those 
half-furnished, desolate apartments— 
few books, no musical instruments, 
mo ‘companions durmg the day to 
drop in ;—dhai loneliness'was wearing. 
And that mind so morbidly active! 
in the old Scottish legend, the Spirit 
‘that serves the wizard must be kept 
constantly employed; suspend its 
work for a moment, and it rends the 
enchanter. It is so with minds that 
crave for excitement, and live without 
relief of heart and affection, on the 
hard tasks of the intellect. 

Lucretia. mused over Gabriel's words 
and warning: “To be safe, you must 
know all his secrets or none.” What 


* It is scarcdly necessary to observe that 
bed-chambers in Paris, when forming part 
of the suite of reception rooms, are often 
decorated no'less olaborately than the other 
apartments. 


was the secret which Dalibard had 
not communicated to her? 

She rose, stole up the cold, cheer- 
less staira, and ascended to the attic 
which Dalibard had lately hired. It 
was locked; and she observed that the 
lock ,was small—so small, that the 
key might be worn in aring. She 
descended and entered her husband's 
usual cabinet, which adjoined the 
sittingroom. All the books which 
the house contained were there ; a few 
works on metaphysics—Spinosa in 
eapecial—the great Italian historica, 
some volumes of statistics, many on 
physical and mechanical philosophy, 
and one or two works of biography 
and memoirs:—No light literature, 
that grace and flower of human 
culture—that best philosophy of all, 
humanising us with gentle art, making 
us Wise through the humours, elevated 
through the passions, tender in the 
affections of our kind! She took out 
one of the volumes that seemed less 
arid than the rest, for she was weary 
of her own thoughts, and began to 
read. To her surprise, the first 
passage she opened was singularls 
interesting, though the title was 
nothing more seductive than the 
‘“* Life of a Physician of Padua, in the 
Sixteenth Century.” It related to 
that singular epoch of terror in Italy, 
when some mysterious disease, vary- 
ing in a thousand symptoms, baffled 
all remedy, and long defied all con- 
jecture—a disease attacking chiefly 
the heads of famities, father and 
husband—rarely women. In one-city, 
seven hundred husbands perished, 
but not one wife! The disease was 
poison, The hero.of the memoir was 
one of the earlier discoverers of the 
true cause of this household epidemic. 
He had besn a chief authority in a 
commission of inquiry. Startling 
‘were the details grven in the work ; 
‘the anecdotes, the histories, the as- 
tonishing craft breught daily to bear 


on the victim, the wondrous perfidy | 
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of the subtle means, the variation of 
the certain murder—here swift as 
epilepsy—there slow and wasting as 
long decline :—the lecture was abaorb- 
ing; and absorbed in the book 
Lucretia still was, when she heard 
Dalibard’s voice behind; he was 
woking over her dhoulder. 

“A strange selection for so faira 
‘student! Znfant, play not with such 
wen 

“« But is this all true ?” 

“True, though scarce a fragment 
of the truth. The physician was a 
sorry chemist, and a worse philosoe- 
pher. He blundered in his analysis 
of the means; and, if I remember 
rightly, he whines like a priest at the 
motives; for see you not what was 
really the cause of this spreading 
pestilence. It was the Saturnalia of 
the Weak—a burst of mocking licence 
against the Strong: it was more—it 
was the innate force of the individual 
waging war against the many.” 

“I do not understand you.” 

“No! In that age, husbands were, 
indeed, lords of the household: they 
married mere children for their lands ; 
they neglected and betrayed them ; 
they were inexorable if the wife com- 
mitted the faults set before her exam- 
ple. Suddenly the wife found herself 
armed against her tyrant. His life was 
in her hands. So the weak had no 
mercy on the strong! But man, too, 
was then, even more than now, a 
lonely wrestler in a crowded arena. 
Brute force. alone gave him distinction 
in courts, wealth alene brought him 
justice in the halls, or gave him safety 
in his home. Suddenly, the frail, 
puny man saw that he-conld reach the 
mortal part of his giant foe. The 
noiseless sling was in his hand—it 
smote Goliath from afar. Suddenly, 
the poor man, ground to the dust, 
spat upon by contempt, saw through 
the crowd ‘of richer kinsmen, who 
shunned:and bade him rot—saw these 
whese desth made him heir to derd- 
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ship, and gold, and palaces, and power, 
and esteem! As a worm through a 
wardrobe, that man ate through 
velvet and ermine, and gnawed out 
the hearts that beat in his way. No! 
A great intellect can comprehend 
these criminals, and account for the 
crime. It is a mighty thing to feel 
in one’s self that one is an army— 
more than an army! What thousands 
and millions of men, with trumpet 
and banner, and under the sanction 
of glory, strive to do—destroy a foe, 
that, with little more than an effort 
of the will—with a drop, a grain, for 
all his arsenal—one man can do!” 

There was a horrible enthusiasm 
about this reasoning devil as he spoke 
thus; his crest rose, his breast ex- 
panded. That animation which a 
noble thought gives to generous 
hearts, kindled in the face of the 
apologist for the darkest and basest 
of human crimes. Lucretia shud- 
dered; but her gloomy imagination 
was spelled; there was an interest 
mingled with her terror. 

“ Hush! you appal me,” she said, 
at last, timidly. “ But, happily, this 
fearful art exists no more to tempt 
aud destroy?” 

“As a mere philosophical dis- 
covery, it might be amusing to a 
chemist to learn exactly what were 
the compounds of those ancient 
poisons,” said Dalibard, not directly 
answering the implied question. 
‘* Portions of the art are indeed lost, 
unless, as I suspect, there is much 
credulous exaggeration in the accounts 
transmitted to us. To kill bya flower, 
a pair of gloves, a soap ball—kill by 
means which elude all possible sus- 
picion—is it credible? What say you? 
An amusing research, indeed, if one 
had leisure! But enough of this now ; 
it-grows late. We dine with Monsieur 
de . He wishes to let his hotel. 
Why, Lucretia, if we knew a little of 
this old art, Par Dteu/ we could 
soon hire the hotel! Well, well, 
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perhaps we may survive my. cousin, 
Jean Bellanger !” 

Three days afterwards, - Lucretia 
stood by her husband's side in the 
secrefé chamber. From the hour 
when she left it,a change was per- 
ceptible in her countenance, which 
gradually removed from it the cha- 
racter of youth. Paler the cheek 
could scarce become, nor more cold 
the discontented, restless eye. But 
it was as if some great care had 
settled on her brow, and contracted 
yet more the stern outline of the lips. 
Gabriel noted the alteration ; but he 
did not attempt to win her confi- 
dence. He was occupied rather in 
considering, first, if it were well for 
him to sound deeper into the mystery 
he suspected ; and, secondly, to what 
extent, and on what terms it became 
his interest to aid the designs in 
which, by Dalibard’s hints and kindly 
treatment, he foresaw that he was 
meant to participate. ; 

A word now on the rich kinsman 
of the Dalibards: Jean Bellanger had 
been one of those prudent republicans 
who had put the Revolution to profit. 
By birth a Marseillais,—he had set- 
tled in Paris, as an épicier, about the 
year 1785, and had distinguished 
himself by the adaptability and 
finesse which become those who fish 
in such troubled waters. He had 
sided with Mirabeau, next with 
Vergniaud, and the Girondins. These 
he forsook in time for Danton, whose 
facile corruptibility made him a 
seductive patron. He was a large 
purchaser in the sale of the emigrant 
property ; he obtained a contract for 
the supply of the army in the Nether- 
lands; he abandoned Danton as he 
had abandoned the Girondins, but 
without taking any active part in 
the after proceedings of the Jacobins. 
His next connexion was with Tallien 
and Barras, and he enriched ‘himself 
yet more under the Directory than 
he had done in the earlier stages of 
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the Revolution. Under cover of an 
appearance of bonhomie and good 
humour, a frank laugh and open 
countenance, Jean Bellanger had 
always retained general popularity 
and good-will ; and was one of those 
whom the policy of the First Consul 
led him to conciliate. He had long 
since retired from the more vulgar 
departments of trade, but continued 
to flourish as an army contractor. 
He had a large hotel and a splendid 
establishment. He was one of the 
great capitalists of Paris. The rela- 
tionship between Dalibard and Bel- 
langer was not very close, it was that 
of cousins twice removed ; and during 
Dalibard’s previous residence at Paris, 
each embracing different parties, and 
each eager in his career, the blood-tie 
between them had not been much 
thought of, though they were good 
friends, and each respected the other 
for the discretion with which he had 
kept aloof from the more sanguinary 
excesses of the time. As Bellanger 
was not many years older than Dali- 
bard, as the former had but just 
married in the year 1791, and had 
naturally before him the prospect of a 
family—as his fortunes at that time, 
though rising, were unconfirmed, and 
as some nearer relations stood be- 
tween them, in the shape of two 
promising sturdy nephews, Dalibard 
had not then calculated on any inhe- 
ritance from his cousin. On his 
return, circumstances were widely 
altered—Bellanger had been married 
some years, and no issue had blessed 
his nuptials. His nephews, draughted 
into the conscription, had perished 
in Egypt. Dalibard apparently be- 
came his nearest relative. 

To avarice or to worldly ambition, 
there was, undoubtedly, something 
very dazzling in the prospect thus 
opened to the eyes of Olivier Dalibard. 
The Contractor's splendid mode of 
living, vying with that of the fermier- 
général of old, the colossal masses of 
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capital, by which he backed and sup- 
ported speculations, that varied with 
an ingenuity rendered practical and 
profound by experience, inflamed into 
fever the morbid restlessness of fancy 
and intellect which characterised the 
evil scholar, For that restlessness 
seemed to supply to his nature, vices 
not constitutional to it. Dalibard 
had not the avarice that belongs 
either to a miser or a spendthrift. 
In his youth, his books and the simple 
desires of an abstract student sufficed 
to his wants, and a habit of method 
and order, a mechanical calculation 
which accompanied all his acts, from 
the least to the greatest—preserved 
him, even when most poor, from 
neediness and want. Nor was he by 
nature vain and ostentatious—those 
infirmities accompany a larger and 
more luxuriant nature. His philo- 
sophy rather despised, than inclined 
to, show. Yet since to plot and to 
scheme made his sole amusement, 
his absorbing excitement,—so a man 
wrapped in himself, and with no 
generous ends in view, has little to 
plot or to scheme for, but objects of 
worldly aggrandisement. In this, 
Dalibard resembled one whom the 
intoxication of gambling has mastered, 
who neither wants, nor greatly prizes, 
the stake, but who has grown wedded 
to the venture forit. It was a mad- 
ness like that of a certain rich 
nobleman in our own country, who, 
with more money than he could 
spend, and with a skill, in all games 
where skill enters, that would have 
secured him success of itself,—having 
learned the art of cheating, could not 
resist its indulgence. No hazard, no 
warning, could restrain him—cheat 
he must—the propensity became iron- 
strong as a Greek destiny. 

That the possible chance of an 
inheritance so magnificent should 
dazzle Lucretia and Gabriel, was yet 
more natural ; for in them, it appealed 
to more direct and eloquent, though 
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net mere powerful, propensities. 
Gabriel had every: vice which the 
greed of gain most irritates and ex- 
cites, Intense covebousness lay at 
the core of his heart; he had the 
sensual tenyperament which yearns 
for every enjoyment, and takes plea- 
sure in every pomp and show of life. 
Tucretia, with a hardness of mind 
that disdained luxury; and a certain 
grandeur, (if such a word may be 
applied to one so perverted,) that 
was incompatible with the sordid 
infirmities of the miser, had a deter- 
mined and insatiable ambition to 
which gold was a necessary instru- 
ment. Wedded to one she loved, 
like Mainwaring, the ambition, as we 
have said in a former chapter, could 
have lived in another, and become 
devoted to intellectual efforts, in the 
nobler desire for power based on fame 
and genius. But now she had the 
gloomy cravings of one fallen, and 
the uneasy desire to restore herself to 
@ lost position—she fed as an aliment 
upon scorn to bitterness, of all beings 
and all things around her. She was 
gnawed by that false fever which 
riots in those who seek by out- 
ward seemings and distinctions to 
console themselves for the want of 
their own self-esteem ; or who, despis- 
ing the world with which they are 
brought in contact, sigh for those 
worldly advantages, which alone jus- 
tify to the world itself their contempt. 

To these diseased infirmities of 
vanity or pride, whether exhibited in 
Gabriel or Lucretia, Dalibard admi- 
nistered without apparent effort, not 
enly by his conversation, but his 
habits of life. He mixed with those 
much wealthier than himeelf, but not 
better born—those who, in the hot 
and fierce ferment of that new society, 
were rising fast into new aristocracy ,— 
fortunate soldiers, daring speculators, 
plunderers of many an»argosy ‘that 
had been wrecked in the Great 
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actuated by the keen desire “to: make 
a fortune”—the desire was contagious, 
They were not absolutely poor-in the 
proper sense of the word poverty, 
with Dalibard’s annuity. and the in- 
terest of Lucretia’s fortune, but they 
were poor compared to those with 
whom they associated—- poor enough 
for discontent. Thus, the image of 
the mighty wealth from which, per 
haps, but a single life divided them, 
became horribly haunting. To Ga- 
briel’s sensual vision, the image. pre- 
sented itself in the shape of unlimited 
pleasure and prodigal riot ; to Luere- 
tia, it wore the solemn majesty of 
power: to Dalibard himself, it was 
but the Eureka of a calculation—the 
palpable reward of wile, and scheme, 
and dexterous combinations. The 
devil had temptations suited to each. 
Meanwhile, the Dalibards were more 
and more with the Bellangers. Olivier 
glided in to talk of the chances and 
changes of the state and the market. 
Lucretia sate for hours, listening 
mutely to the Contractor's boasts of 
past frauds, or submitting to the 
martyrdom of his victorious games at 
tric-trac. Gabriel, a spoiled darling, 
copied the pictures on the walls, com- 
plimented Madame, flattered Mon- 
sieur, and fawned on both for trinkets 
and crowns. Like three birds of 
night and omen, these three evil 
natures settled on the rich man’s 
roof. 

Was the rich man himself blind to 
the motives which budded forth into 
such attentive affection? His pene- 
tration was too acute—his ill opinion 
of mankind too strong, perhaps, for 
such amiable self-delusions. But he 
took all in good part, availed himself 
of Dalibard’s hints and suggestions 
as to the employment of his capital ; 
was polite to: Lucretia, and readily 
condemned her to be beaten at tric- 
trac, while he accepted: with den- 
homie Gabriel's. spirited copies of 


Storm. Every one about them was | his pictures. But at times, there was 
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a gleam of satire and malice in his. 
round prey eyes, and am inward 
chuckle at the caresses and flatteries 
he received, which perplexed Dali- 
bard, and humbled Lucretia. Had 
his wealth been wholly at his own 
disposal, these signe would have heen 
inauspicious, but the new law was 
strict, and the bulk of Bellanger’s 
property could not be alienated from 
his nearest kin. Was not Dalibard 
the nearest ? 

These hopes and speculations did 
not, a8 we have seen, absorb the restless 
and rank energies of Dalibard’s crook- 
ed, but capacious and grasping 
intellect. Patiently and ingeniously 
he pursued his main political object 
—the detection of that audacious and 
complicated conspiracy against the 
First Consul, which ended in the 
tragic deaths of Pichegru, the Duc 
D’Enghien, and the erring but illus- 
trious hero of La Vendée, George 
Cadoudal. In the midst of these 
dark plots for personal aggrandise- 
ment and political fortune, we leave, 
for the moment, the sombre sullen 
soul of Olivier Dalibard. 

* * * a * 
* * * * 
% %« * * * 

Time has passed on, and Spring is 
over the world ; the seeds, buried in 
the earth, burst to flower; but man’s 
breast knoweth not the sweet division 
of the seasons. In winter or summer, 
autumn or spring alike, his thonghts 
sow the germs of his actions, and day 
after day his destiny gathers in her 
harvests. 

The joy-bells ring clear through 
the groves of Laughten—an heir is 
born to the old name and fair lands of 
St. John! And, as usual, the present 
race welcomes merrily in, that which 
shall succeed and replace it—that 
Which shall thrust the enjoyers down 
into the black graves, and wrest from 
them the pleasant goods of the world 
The joy-bell of birth is a note of 
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waming to the knell for the dead ; 
it wakes. the worms beneath the 
Mould; the new-bern,. every year 
that it grows and flourishes, speeds 
the Parent to.their feast. Yet who-can 
predict that the- infant shall become 
the heir?—who can tell that Death 
sits not side by side with the nurse 
atthe cradle? Can the mother’s hand 
maasure out the woof of the Parcer, 
or the father’s eye detect, through the 
darkness of the morrow, the gleam of 
the fatal shears? 

It is market-day, at a town in 
the midland districts of England. 
There, Trade takes its healthiest and 
most animated form. You see not 
the stunted form and hollow eye of 
the mechanic—poor slave of the 
capitalisi— poor agent and victim 
of the arch disequaliser—Civilisation. 
There, strides the burly form of the 
farmer ; there, waits the ruddy hind 
with his flock; there, patient, sits the 
miller with his samples of corn ; there, 
in the booths, gleam the humble 
wares which form the luxuries of 
cottage and farm. The thronging of 
men, and the clacking of whips, and 
the dull sound of wagon or dray, that 
parts the crowd as it passes, and the 
lowing of herds and the bleating gf 
sheep, all are sounds of movement 
and bustle, yet blend with the pas- 
toral associations of the Primitive 
Commerce, when the link between 
market and farm. was visible and 
direct. 

Towards one large house in the 
centre of the brisk life ebbing on, 
you might see stream after stream 
pour its way. The large doors swing- 
ing light om their hinges, the gilt 
letters that shine above the threshold, 
the windows, with their shutters 
outside cased in iron and studded 
with nails, announce that that house 
is. the Bank of the town. Come in 
with that yeoman, whose broad face 
tells its tale, sheepish and down-eyed 
—he has come not to invest, but to 
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borrow. What matters, war is breaking 
out anew, to bring the time of high 
prices, and paper money and credit. 
Honest yeoman, you will not be 
refused. He scratches his rough head, 
pulls a leg, as he calls it, when the 
clerk Jeans over the counter, and asks 
to see “Muster Mawnering hisself.” 
The clerk points to the little office- 
room of the new junior partner, 
who has brought ten thousand pounds, 
and a clear head, to the firm. And the 
yeoman’s great boots creak heavily in. 
I told you so, honest yeoman; you 
come out with a smile on your brown 
face, and your hand, that might fell 
an ox, buttons up your huge breeches- 
pocket. You will ride home with alight 
heart—go and dine, and be merry. 

The yeoman tramps tothe Ordinary ; 
plates clatter, tongues wag; and the 
borrower's full heart finds vent in 
a good word for that kind ‘“ Muster 
Mawnering.” For a wonder, all join 
in the praise. “He’s an honour to 
the town ; he’s a pride to the country 
—thof he’s such a friend at a pinch, 
he’s a rale mon of business! He'll 
make the baunk worth a million !— 
and how well he spoke at the great 
county meeting about the war, and 
the laund, and them blood-thirsty 
Mounseers! If their members were 
loike him, Muster Fox would look 
small |” 

The day declines ; the town empties 
—whiskies, horses, and carts, are 
giving life to the roads and the lanes 
—and the market is deserted, and 
the bank is shut up, and William 
Mainwaring walks back to his home 
at the skirts of the town—not villa 
nor cottage—that plain English house 
with its cheerful face of red brick, 
and its solid squareness of shape— 
a symbol of substance in the fortunes 
of the owner! Yet, as he passes, 
he sees through the distant trees 
the hall of the member for the 
town. He psuses a moment, and 
sichs unquietly. That pause and 
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that sigh betray the germ of ambition 
and discontent. Why should not he 
who can speak so well, be member for 
the town, instead of that stammering 
squire? But his reason has soon 
silenced the querulons murmur. He 
hastens his step—he isat home! And 
there, in the neat furnished drawing- 
room, which looks on the garden 
behind, hisses the welcoming tea-urn ; 
and the piano is open, and there is 
a packet of new books on the table: 
and, best of all, there is the glad face 
of the sweet English wife. The happy 
scene was characteristic of the time, 
just when the simpler and more in- 
nocent luxuries of the higher class 
spread, not to spoil, but refine the 
middle. The dress, air, mien, move- 
ments of the young couple; the 
unassuming, suppressed, sober ele- 
gance of the house; the flower- 
garden, the books, and the music, 
evidences of cultivated taste, not 
signals of display,—all bespoke the 
gentle fusion of ranks, before rude 
and uneducated wealth, made in looms 
and lucky hits, rushed in to separate 
for ever the gentleman from the 
parvenu. 

Spring smiles over Paris, over the 
spires of Nétre Dame, and the crowded 
alleys of the Tuileries, over thousands 
and thousands eager, joyous, aspiring, 
reckless—the New Race of France— 
bound to one man’s destiny, children 
of glory and of carnage, whose blood 
the wolf and the vulture scent, hungry, 
from afar! 

The conspiracy against the life of 
the First Consul has been detected 
and defeated. Pichegru is in prison, 
George Cadoudal awaits his trial, the 
Duc D'Enghien sleeps in his bloody 
grave; the imperial crown .is pre- 
pared for the great soldier, and the 
great soldier's creatures bask in the 
noon-day sun. Olivier Dalibard is 
in high and lucrative employment: 
his rise is ascribed to his talents— 
his opinions. No service connected 
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with the detection of the conspiracy 
is traced or traceable by the public 
eye. If such exist, it is known but 
to those who have no desire to reveal 
it. The old apartments are retained ; 
but they are no longer dreary, and 
comfortless, and deserted. They are 
gay with draperies, and or-molu, and 
mirrors; and Madame Dalibard 
has her nights? of reception, and 
Monsieur Dalibard has already his 
troops of clients. In that gigantic 
concentration of egotism which, under 
Napoleon, ia called The State, Dalibard 
has found his place. He has served 
to swell the power of the unit, and 
the cypher gains importance by its 
position in the sum. 

Jean Bellanger is no more. He died, 
not suddenly, and yet of some quick 
disease — nervous exhaustion: his 
schemes, they said, had worn him out. 
But the state of Dalibard, though pros- 
perous, is not that of the heir to the 
dead millionaire. What mistake is 
this? The bulk of that wealth must 
go to the nearest kin—so runs the 
law. But the will is read; and, for 
the firat time, Olivier Dalibard learns 
that the dead man had a son—a son 
by a former marriage—the marriage 
undeclared, unknown, amidst the riot 
of the revolution; for the wife was 
the daughter of a proscrit. The son 
had been reared at a distance, put to 
school at Lyons, and unavowed to the 
second wife, who had brought an 
ample dower, and whom that dis- 
covery might have deterred from the 
altar. Unacknowledged through life 
—in death, at least, the son’s rights 
are proclaimed : and Olivier Dalibard 
feels that Jean Bellanger has died in 
vain! For days has the pale Provencal 
been closeted with lawyers ; but there 
is no hope in litigation. The proofs 
of the marriage, the birth, the identity, 
come out clear and clearer; and the 
beardless schoolboy at Lyons reaps 
all the profit of those nameless 
schemes and that mysterious death. 

No. 818. 
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Olivier Dalibard desires the friend- 
ship—the intimacy of the heir. But 
the heir is consigned to the guardian- 
ship of a merchant at Lyons, near of 
kin to his mother—and the guardian 
responds but coldly to Olivier’s letters. 
Suddenly the defeated aspirant seems 
reconciled to his loss. The widow 
Bellanger has her own separate 
fortune; and it is large, beyond 
expectation. In addition to the 
wealth she brought the deceased, his 
affection had led him to invest vast 
sums in her name. The widow, then, 
is rich—rich as the heir himself. 
She is still fair. Poor woman, she 
needs consolation! But, meanwhile, 
the nights of Olivier Dalibard are 
disturbed and broken. His eye, in 
the day-time, is haggard and anxious; 
he is seldom seen on foot in the streets. 
Fear is his companion by day, and 
sits at night on his pillow. The 
Chouan, Pierre Guillot, who looked 
to George Cadoudal as a god, knows 
that George Cadoudal has been be- 
trayed, and suspects Olivier Dalibard ; 
and the Chouan has an arm of iron 
and a heart steeled against all mercy. 
Oh, how the pale scholar thirsted for 
that Chouan’s blood ! With whatrelent- 
less pertinacity, with what ingenious 
research he had set all the hounds*ef 
the police upon the track of that 
single man! How notably he had 
failed! An avenger lived; and 
Olivier Dalibard started at his own 
shadow on the wall. But he did not the 
leas continue to plot and to intrigue 
—nay, such occupation became more 
necessary, 34 an escape from himeelf, 
And, in the meanwhile, Olivier 
Dalibard sought to take courage from 
the recollection that the Chouan had 
taken an oath (and he knew that 
oaths are held sacred with the 
Bretons) that he would keep his 
hand from his knife, unless he had 
clear evidence of treachery ;—such 
evidence existed, but only in Dali- 
bard’s desk, or the archives of Fouché. 
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Tush, he was safe! And so, when 
from dreams of fear, he started at th: 
depth of night, so his bolder wife 
would whisper to him with firm un. 
caressing lips. Olivier Dalibard, thou 
fearest the living, dost thou never 
fear the dead? Thy dreams are 
haunted with: a spectre. Why takes 
it not the accusing shape of thy moul: 
dering kinsman? Dalibard would 
have answered, for he was a phi: 
losopher in his cowardice, “JI n’y a 
que les morts, qué ne reviennent pas.” 
It is the notable convenience of us 
narrators to represent, by what is 
called soliloquy, the thoughts—the 
interior of the personages we describe. 
And this is almost the master-work 
of the tale-teller—that is, if the 
soliloquy be really in words, what 
gelfcommune is in the dim and 
tangled recesses of the human heart 
Bat to this privilege we are rarely 
admitted in the case of Olivier Dali- 
bard; for he rarely communed with 
himself; a sort of mental calculation, 
it is true, eternally went on within 
him, like the wheels of a destiny; but 
it had become a mechanical operation 
—seldom disturbed by that conscious. 
ness of thought, with its struggles of 
fear and doubt, conscience and crime, 
which gives its appalling interest to 
the soliloquy of tragedy. Amidst the 
tremendous secrecy of that profound 
intellect, as at the bottom of a sea, 
only monstrous images of terror, 
things of prey, stirred in _cold- 
blooded and devouring life = — 
these deeps Olivier himedtt did not 
dive. He did not face his own soul ; 
his outer life and his inner life seemed 
separate individualities, just as, in 
some complicated State, the social 


machine goes on through allwits 


nuunberless cycles of vice and Ure, 
whatever the acts of the governy 
which is the representative of 
state, and stands for the state in 
shallow judgment of history. 
Before this time Olivier Dalibard’s 
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manner to his son had greatly changed 
from the indifference it betrayed in 
England : it was kind and affectionate, 
almost caressing ; while on the other 
hand, Gabriel, as if in possession of 
some secret which gave him power 
over his father, took a more careless 
and independent tone, often absented 
himself from the house for days to- 
gether, joined the revels of young 
profligates older than himself, with 
whom he had formed acquaintance, 
indulged in spendthrift expenses, and 
plunged prematurely into the stream 
of vicious pleasure that oozed through 
the mud of Paris, 

One morning, Dalibard, returning 
from a visit to Madame Bellanger, 
found Gabriel alone in the salon, con- 
templating his fair face and gay dress 
jn one of the mirrors, and smoothing 
down the hair, which he wore long 
and sleek, as in the portraits of 
Raffaelle. Dalibard’s lip curled at 
the boy’s coxcombry, though such. 
tastes he himself had fostered, ac- 
cording to his ruling principles, that 
to govern, you must find a foible, or 
instjl it; but the sneer changed into 
a smile. 

“Are you satisfied with yourself, 
jolt garcon ?” he said, with saturnine 
playfulness. 

“ At least, sir, I hope that you will 
not be ashamed of me, when you for- 
mally legitimatise me as your son. 
The time hag epme, you know, to keep 


your prom Bee ats 
of Add it's be kept, do not fear. 
Gpt fret, I heve "aa .employment for 


‘@ mission—your first embassy, 
al.” 

“I listen, sir.” : 

“T have to send to Ragland a com- 
munication of the utmost importance 
—public importance—to the secret 
agent of the French government. We 

,_ the eve of a descent on Eng- 

hd. We are in correspondence with 
some in London on whom we count 
for suppert; A man might be sus- 
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peeted, and searched—mind, searched. 
You, a boy, with English name and 
speech, will be my safest envoy. 
Buenaparte approves my selection. 
On your return, he permits me to 
present you to him. He loves the 
rising generation. In afew days, you 
will be prepared to start.” 

Despite the calm tone of the father, 
go had the son, from the instinct of 
fear and self-preservation, studied 
every accent, every glance of Olivier 
—so had he constituted himself a spy 
upon the heart whose perfidy was 
ever armed, that he detected at once 
in the proposal some scheme hoatile 
to his interests. He made, however, 
no opposition to the plan suggested ; 
and, seemingly satisfied with his 
obedience, the father dismissed him. 

As soon as he was in the streets, 
Gabriel went straight to the house of 
Madame Bellanger. The hotel had 
been purchased in her name, and she 
therefore retained it. Since her hus- 
band’s death, he had avoided that 
house, before so familiar to him; and 
now he grew pale, and breathed hard, 
as he passed by the porter’s lodge up 
the lofty stairs. 

He knew of his father’s recent and 
constant visits at the house; and, 
without conjecturing precisely what 
were Olivier’s designs, he connected 
them, in the natural and acquired 
shrewdness he possessed, with the 
wealthy widow. He resolved to watch, 
observe, and draw his own conelusions, 
As he entered Madame Bellanger’s 
room rather abruptly, he observed 
her push aside amongst her papers 
something she had been gazing on— 
something which sparkled to his eyes. 
He sate himeelf down close to her 
With the caressing manner he usually 
adopted towards women ; and in the 
midst of the babbling talk with which 
ladies generally honour boys, he sud- 
denly, as if by accident, displaced the 
papers, and saw his father’s miniature 
Bet in brilliants. The start of the 
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widow, her blush, and her exclama- 
tion, strengthened the light that 
flashed upon his mind. ‘‘O-ho, I see 
now,” he seid, laughing, “why my 
father is always praising black hair ; 
and—nay, nay—gentlemen may ad- 
mire ladies in Paris, surely ! ” 

“Pooh, my dear clfild, your father 
is an old friend of my poor husband's, 
and a near relation too! But Gabriel, 
mon petit ange! you had better not 
say at home that you have seen this 
picture,—Madame Dalibard might be 
foolish enough to be angry.” 

“To be sure not, | have kepta 
secret before now!” and again the 
boy’s cheek grew pale, and he looked 
hurriedly round, 

‘¢ And you are very fond of Madame 
Dalibard, too, so you must not vex 
her.” 

“Who says I’m fond of Madamo 
Dalibard ?—a stepmother |” 

“ Why, your father, of course—zl eat 
ai bon—ce pauvre Dalibard ; and all 
men like cheerful faces, but then, 
poor lady—an English woman so 
strange here—very natural she should 
fret, and with bad health, too.” 

‘* Bad health, ah! I remember !— 
she also does not seem likely to live 
long !” 

‘*So your poor father apprehends, 
Well, well, how uncertain life is! 
Who would have thought dear Bel- 
langer would have cE 

Gabriel rose hastily, and interrupted 
the widow's pathetic reflections, * “I 
only ran in to say, Bon jour. I must 
leave you now.” 

“ Adieu, my dear boy——not. a word 
on the miniature! By-the-by, here's 
a shirt-pin for you—tu es jolé comme 
un amour.” 

All was now clear to Gabriel—it 
was necessary to get rid of him, and 
for ever! Dalibard might dread his 
attachment to Lucretia—he would 
dread still more his closer intimacy 
with the widow of Bellanger, should 
that widow wed again—and Dalibard, 
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freed like her (by what means‘) be 
her choice! Into that abyss of wick. 


edness, fathomless to the innocent, 
the young villanous eye plunged; and 
surveyed the ground ; rror seized 
on him—a terror of life and death. 
Would Dalibard spare even his own 
son, if that son had the power to 
injure? This mission—was it exile 
only ’—only a fall back to the old 
squalor of his uncle’s studio}—only 
the laying aside of a useless tool—or 
was it a snare to the grave? Demon, 
as Dalibard was, doubtless the boy 
wronged him. But guilt construes 
guilt for the worst. 

Gabriel had formerly enjoyed the 
thought to match himself, should 
danger come, with Dalibard; the 
hour had come, and he felt his impo- 
tence. Brave his father, and refuse 
to leave France! from that even his 
reckless hardihood shrank as from 
inevitable destruction. But to depart 
—be the poor victim and dupe; after 
having been let loose amongst the 
riot of pleasure, to return to labour 
and privation—from that option his 
vanity and his senses vindictively 
revolted. And Lucretia !—the only 
being who seemed to have a human 
kindness to him /—through all the 
vicious egotism of his nature, he had 
some grateful sentiments for her !— 
and even the egotism assisted that 
unwonted amiability, for he felt that, 
Lucretia gone, he had no hold on his 
father’s house—that the home of her 
successor never would be his. While 
thus brooding, he lifted his eyes, and 
saw Dalibard pass in his carriage 
towards the Tuileries. The house, 
then, was clear—he could see Lucretia 
alone. He formed his resolution at 
once, and turned homewards, As he 
did so, he observed a man at the angle 
of the street, whose eyes followed 
Dalibard’s carriage with an expression 
of unmistakeable hate and revenge ; 
but scarcely had he marked the coun- 
tenance, before the man, looking hur- 
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riedly round, darted away and was 
lost amongst the crowd. 

Now, that countenance was not 
quite unfamiliar to Gabriel. He had 
seen it before,,as he saw it now,— 
hastily, and, as it were, by fearful 
snatches. Once he had marked, on 
returning home at twilight, a figure 
lurking by the house—and something 
in the quickness with which it turned 
from his gaze, joined to his knowledge 
of Dalibard’s apprehensions, made 
him mention the circumstance to his 
father, when he entered. Dalibard 
bade him hasten with a note, written 
hurriedly, to an agent of the police, 
whom he kept lodged near at hand. 
The man was still on the threshold, 
when the boy went out on this errand, 
and he caught a glimpse of his face; 
but before the police-agent reached 
the spot, the ill-omened apparition 
had vanished. Gabriel now, as his 
eye rested full upon that threatening 
brow, and those burning eyes, was 
convinced that he saw before him the 
terrible Pierre Guillot, whose very 
name blenched his father’s cheek. 
When the figure retreated, he resolved 
at once to pursue. _ He hurried 
through the crowd amidst which the 
man had disappeared, and looked 
eagerly into the faces of those he 
jostled—sometimes, at the distance, 
he caught sight of a figure, which 
appeared to resemble the one which 
he pursued, but the likeness faded 
on approach. The chase, however, 
vague and desultory as it was, led 
him on till his way waS lost amongst 
labyrinths of narrow and unfamiliar 
streets. Heated and thirsty, he paused 
at last. before a small café—entered 
to ask for a draught of lemonade— 
and behold, chance had favoured him ! 
—the man he sought was seated there, 
before a bottle of wine, and intently 
reading the newspaper. Gabriel sat 
himself down at the adjoining table. 
In a few moments the man was joined 
by a new comer—the two conversed, 
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but in whispers so low, that Gabriel 
was unable to hear their conversation 
—though he caught more than once 
the name of “George.” Both the 
men were violently excited, and the 
expression of their countenances was 
menacing and sinister. The first- 
comer pointed often to the newspaper, 
and read passages from it to his com- 
panion. This suggested to Gabriel 
the demand for another journal. 
When the waiter brought it to him, 
his eye rested upon a long paragraph, 
in which the name of George Cadou- 
dal frequently occurred. In fact, all 
the journals of the day were filled 
with speculations on the conspiracy 
and trial of that fiery martyr to an 
erring adaptation of a noble prin- 
ciple. Gabriel knew that his father 
had had a principal share in the de- 
tection of the defeated enterprise ; 
and his previous persuasions were 
confirmed. 

His sense of hearing grew sharper by 
continued effort, and at length he 
heard the first-comer say distinctly— 
‘If I were but sure that I had 
brought this fate upon George, by 
introducing to him that accursed 
Dalibard—if my oath did but justify 
me, I would——— ;” the concluding 
sentence was lost. A few moments 
after, the two men rose, and from 
the familiar words that passed be- 
tween them and the master of the 
café, who approached, himself, to 
receive the reckoning, the shrewd 
boy perceived that the place was 
no unaccustomed haunt. He crept 
mearer and nearer; and as the land- 
lord shook hands with his customer, 
he heard distinctly the former address 
him by the name of “Guillot.” When 
the men withdrew, Gabriel followed 
them ata distance, (taking care first 
to impress on his memory the name 
of the café, and the street in which 
it was placed) and, as he thought, 
unobserved ; he was mistaken. Sud- 
denly, in one street, more solitary 
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than the rest, the man whom he was 
mainly bent on tracking, turned 
round—advanced to Gabriel, who was 
on the other side of the street, and 
laid his hand upon him so abruptly, 
that the boy was fairly taken by sur- 
prise. 

“Who bade you follow us?” said 
he, with so dark and fell an ex- 
pression of countenance, that even 
Gabriel’s courage failed him: “no 
evasion——no lies—speak out, and at 
once ;” and the grasp tightened on 
the boy’s throat. 

Gabriel’s readiness of resource and 
presence of mind did not long forsake 
him. 

“Loose your hold, and I will tell 
you—you stifle me.” The man slightly 
relaxed his grasp, and Gabriel said, 
quickly —‘‘ My mother perished on 
the guillotine in the Reign of Terror ; 
I am for the Bourbons. I thought 
I overheard words which showed sym- 
pathy for poor George, the brave 
Chouan. I followed you; for I thought 
I was following friends.” 

The man smiled as he fixed his 
steady eye upon the unflinching child: 
‘“*My poor lad,” he said, gently, “I 
believe you—pardon me—but follow 
us nO more—we are dangerous!"’ 
He waved his hand, and strode away, 
rejoined his companion, and Gabriel 
reluctantly abandoned the pursuit, 
and went homeward. It was long 
before he reached his father’s house, 
for he had strayed into a strange 
quarter of Paris, and had frequently 
to inquire the way. At length, he 
reached home, and ascended the 
stairs to a small room, in which Lu- 
cretia usually sate, and which was 
divided by anarrow corridor from the 
sleeping chamber of herself and Dali- 
bard. His stepmother, leaning her 
cheek upon her hand, was seated 
by the window, so absorbed in some 
gloomy thoughts, which cast over 
her rigid face a shade, intense and 
solemn as despair, that she did not 
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perceive the approach of the boy til 
he threw his arm round her neck 
and then she started as in alarm— 

You! only you,” she said, with 
constrained smile; “see, my nerves 
are not so strong as they were !” 

“You are disturbed, delle mére— 
has he been vexing you ?” 

“He—Dalibard—no, indeed, wi 
were only, this morning, discussing 
matters of business.” 

“ Business !—that means money!” 

“Truly,” said Lucretia, “mone: 
does make the staple of life’s bus: 
ness. In spite of his new appoint. 
ment, your father needs some sum: 
in hand—favours are to be bought— 
opportunities for speculation occur, 
and. “_” 

“And my father,” interrupted Ga. 
briel, “wishes your consent to raise 
the rest of your portion.” 

Lucretia looked surprised, bu 
answered quietly: “He had my con 
sent long since, but the trustees to 
the marriage settlement—mere men 
of business—my uncle’s bankers, for 
I had lost all claim on my kindred 
——refuse, or at least interpose such 
difficulties as amount to refusal.” 

‘** But that reply came some days 
since,” said Gabriel, musingly. 

“How did you know—did your 
father tell you ?” 

“Poor belle mére!” said Gabriel, 
almost with pity, “can you live in 
this house, and not watch all that 
. passes—every stranger, every message, 
every letter ?—But what, then, does 
he wish with you?” 

‘*He has suggested my returning 
to England, and seeing the trustees 
myself. His interest can obtain my 

“ And you have refused ?” 

- “T have not consented.” 

“Consent !—hush !—your maid— 
Marie is not waiting without,” and 
Gabriel rose and looked forth ; “no, 
confound these doors! none close 
as they ought in this house. 
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not a clause in your settlement that 
the half of your fortune now invested 
goes to the survivor?” 

“It is,” replied Lucretia, struck 
and thrilled at the question. “ How, 
again, did you know this ?” 

“TI saw my father reading the 
copy. If you die first, then, he has 
all! If he merely wanted the money 
he would not send you away!” 

There was a terrible pause. Ga- 
briel resumed: “I trust you, it may 
be, with my life; but I will speak 
out. My father goes much to Bel- 
langer’s widow—she is rich and 
weak, Come to England! Yes, 
come—-for he is about to dismiss 
me. He fears that I shall be in the 
way, to warn you, perhaps, or to— 
to—in short, doth of us are in his 
way. He gives youanescape. Once 
in England, the war which is break- 
ing out will prevent your return. 
He will twist the laws of divorce to 
his favour—he will marry again! 
What then ?—he spares you what re- 
mains of your fortune—he spares 
your life. Remain here—cross his 
schemes—and—no, no;—come to 
England—safer anywhere than here!” 

As he spoke, great changes had 
passed over Lucretia’s countenance. 
At first it was the flash of conviction, 
then the stunned shock of horror; 
now she rose—rose to her full height 
—and there was a livid and deadly 
ight in her eyes—the light of con- 
scious courage, and power, and re- 
‘enge. “Fool,” she muttered, “ with 
ll his craft! Fool, fool! As if, in 
he war of household perfidy, the 

‘roman did not always conquer! 
Man’s only chance is to be mailed 
in honour !” 

“ But,” said Gabriel, overhearing 
er, “ but you do not remember what 
tis. There is nothing you can see, 
ind guard against. Jt is not like an 
enemy face to face; it is death in the 
vod, in the air, in the touch. You 
retch out your arms in the dark— 
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you feel nothing, and you die! Oh, 
do not fancy that I have not thought 
well (for I am almost a man now) if 
there were no means to resist —there 
arenone! As well make head against 
the plague—it is in the atmosphere. 
Come to England, and return. Live 
poorly, if you must—but live !—but 
live !” 

‘Return to England poor and 
despised, and bound still to him, or 
a disgraced and divorced wife—dis- 
graced by the low-born dependent 
on my kinsman’s house—and fawn 
perhaps upon my sister and her 
husband for bread! Never!—I am 
at my post, and I will not fly!” 

“Brave! brave!” said the boy, 
clapping his hands, and sincerely 
moved by a daring superior to his 
own—*I wish I could help you!” 

Lucretia’s eye rested on him with 
the full gaze, so rare in its looks. 
She drew him to her, and kissed his 
brow—* Boy, through life, whatever 
our guilt and its doom, we are bound 
to each other. I may yet live to have 
wealth—if so, it is yours as a son's. 
I may be iron to others—never to 
you. Enough of this—I must reflect!” 
She passed her hands over her eyes 
& moment, and resumed—*‘ You would 
help me in my self-defence ; I think 
you can. You have been more alert 
in your watch than I have. You 
must have means I have not secured. 
Your father guards well all his pa- 
pers!” 

“T have keys to every desk, My 
foot passed the threshold of that 
room under the roof, before yours. 
But, no; his powers can never be 
yours! He has never confided to 
you half his secrets! He has anti- 
dotes for every—every s 

“ Hist ! what noise is that? Only 
the shower on the casements! No, 
no, child, that is not my object. 
Cadoudal’s conspiracy! ‘Your father 
has lettera from Fouché, which show 
how he has betrayed others who are 
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stronger to avenge than a woman 
and a boy.” 


“Well 1” 
“T would have those letters! Give 
me the keys! But hold !—Gabriel— 


Gabriel, you may yet misjudge him. 
This woman—wife to the dead man 
—his wife! Horror! Have you no 
proofs of what you imply ?” 
“Proofs!” echoed Gabriel, in a 
tone of wonder, “I can but see and 
conjecture, You are warned, watch 
and decide for yourself. But again 
I say, come to England; J shall go!” 
Without reply, Lucretia took the 
keys from Gabriel’s half-reluctant 
hand, and passed into her husband's 
writing room. When she had entered, 
she locked the door. She passed at 
once to a huge secretary, of which 
the key was small as a fairy’s work. 
She opened it with ease by one of 
the counterfeits. No love correspond- 
ence—the first object of her search, 
for she was woman—met her eye. 
What need of letters, when interviews 
were 80 facile! But she soon found 
a document that told all which love- 
letters could tell—it was an account 
of the monies and possessions of 
Madame Bellanger—and there were 
pencil notes on the margin :—“ Vaut- 
ran will give 400,000 francs for 
the lands in Auvergne—to be ac- 
cepted. Consult on the power of 
sale granted to a second husband. 
Query, if there is no chance of the 
heir-at-law disputing the monies in- 
vested in Madame B.’s name,”—and 
such memoranda as a man notes down 
in the schedule of properties about 
to be his own. In these inscriptions 
there was a hideous mockery of all 
love—like the blue lights of corrup- 
tion, they showed the black vault of 
the heart. The pale reader saw what 
her own attractions had been, and, 
fallen as she was, she smiled superior 
in her bitterness of scorn. Ar 
ranged methodically with the pre- 
cision of business, she found the 
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letters she next looked for; one 

ing Dalibard’s services in 
the detection of the conspiracy, and 
authorising him to employ the police 
in the search of Pierre Guillot, sufficed 
for her purpose. She withdrew, and 
secreted it. She was about to lock 
up the secretary, when her eye fell 
on the title of a small MS. volume in 
a corner; and as she read, she pressed 
one hand convulsively to her heart, 
while,twice with the other, she grasped 
the volume, and twice withdrew the 
grasp. The title ran harmlessly thus : 
—Philosophical and chemical in- 
quiries into the nature and materials 
of the poisons in use between the 14th 
and 16th centuries.” Hurriedly, and 
at last, as if doubtful of herself, she 
left the MS., closed the secretary, and 
returned to Gabriel. 

You have got the paper you seek ?” 
he said. 

13 Yes.” 

“Then whatever you do, you must 
be quick—he will soon discover the 
loss.” 

* T will be quick.” 

‘It is I whom he will suspect,” 
said Gabriel, in alarm, as that thought 
struck him. “No, for my sake, do 
not take the letter till I am gone. 
Do not fear, in the meantime—he 
will do nothing against you, while I 
am here.” 

‘*T will replace the letter till then,” 

said Lucretia, meekly. “ You have 
a right to my first thoughts.” Soshe 
went back, and Gabriel, (suspicious, 
perhaps,) crept after her. 
. As she replaced the document, he 
pointed to the MS, which had tempted 
her—“I have seen that before, how 
I longed for it! If anything ever 
happens to him, I claim éhat as my 
legacy.” 

Their hands met as he said this, 
and grasped each other convulsively ; 
Lucretia relocked the secretary, and 
when she gained the next room, she 
tottered toa chair. Her strong nerves 
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gave way for the moment; she uttered 
no cry, but, by the whiteness of her 
face, Gabriel saw that she was sense- 
less ; senseless for a minute or so— 
searcely more. But the return to 
consciousness with a clenched hand, 
and a brow of defiance, and a atare 
of mingled desperation and dismay, 
seemed rather the awaking from some 
frightful dream of violence and strug- 
gle than the slow languid recovery 
from the faintness of a swoon. Yea, 
henceforth, to sleep, was to couch by 
aserpent—to breathe was to listen 
for the avalanche! Thou who didst 
trifle so wantonly with Treason, now 
gravely front the grim comrade thou 
hast won; thou scheming desecrator 
of the Household Gods, now learn, 
to the last page of dark knowledge, 
what the hearth is without them ! 
Gabriel was strangely moved as he 
beheld that proud and solitary despair. 
An instinct of nature had hitherto 
checked him from actively aiding 
Lucretia in that struggle with his 
father, which could but end in the 
destruction of one or the other, He 
had contented himself with forewarn- 
ings, with hints, with indirect sugges- 
tions ; but now, all his sympathy was 
so strongly roused on her behalf, that 
the last faint scruple of filial conscience 
vanished into the abyss of blood, over 
which stood that lonely Titaness. He 
drew near, and, clasping her hand, 
said, in a quick and broken voice— 
“Listen! You know where to 
find proof of my fa——that is, of— 
Dalibard’s treason to the conspirators ; 
you know the name of the man he 
dreads os an avenger, and you know 
that he waits but the proof to strike ; 
but you do not know where to find 
that man, if his revenge is wanting 
for yourself. The police has not 
hunted him out; how can you? 
Accident has made me acquainted 
with one of his haunts. Give me 
a single promise, and I will put you 
atleastupon that clue—weak, perhaps 
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but as yet the sole one to be followed. 
Promise me that, only in defence of 
your own life, not for mere jealousy, 
you will avail yourself of the know- 
ledge, and you shall know all I do!” 

“Do you think,” said Lucretia, in 
a calm, cold voice, “that it is for 
jealousy, which is love, that I would 
murder all hope, all peace? for we 
have here—(and she smote her breast) 
—here, if not elsewhere, a heaven 
and a hell! Son, I will not harm 
your father, except in self-defence! 
But tell me nothing that may make 
the son a party in the father’s doom.” 

“The father slew the mother,” 
muttered Gabriel, between his clenched 
teeth; “and ‘to me, you have well 
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dull torpor creeps over the woman— 
she feels the taint in her veins,—the 
slow victory is begun. What mat- 
tered all her vigilance and caution? 
Vainly glide from the pangs of the 
serpent, his very breath suffices to 
destroy! Pure seems the draught 
and wholesome the viand—that mas- 
ter of the science of murder needs 
not the means of the bungler! Then, 
keen and strong from the creeping 
lethargy started the fierce instinct of 
self and the ruthless impulse of re- 
venge. Not too late yet to escape; 
for those subtle banes, that are to 
defy all detection, work but slowly to 
their end. 

One evening, a woman, closely 


nigh supplied her place. Strike, if mantled, stood at watch by the angle 
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A few days more, and Gabriel the centre of the narrow street, no 
gone! Wife and husband are alone ‘ray broke the gloom. The night was 
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the oil is on the surface of the wave—| “ You are Pierre Guillot, the Breton, 
the monsters in the hell of the abyss the friend of George Cadoudal. Will 
war invisibly below. At length, a you be his avenger ?” 
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The Chouan’s first impulse had 
been to place his hand in his vest, 
and something shone bright in the 
lamp-light, clasped in those iron 
fingers. The voice and the manne: 
reassured him, and he answere 
readily— 

“T am he whom you seek, and 
only live to avenge.” 

“Read, then, and act,” answered 
the woman, and she placed a paper in 
his hands. 


* * x * 
i * 
* *% * * 


At Laughton the babe is on the 
breast of the fair mother; and the 
father sits beside the bed; and 
mother and father dispute almost 
angrily whether mother or father, 
these soft rounded features of slum- 
bering infancy resemble most. At 
the red house, near the market town, 
there is a hospitable bustle. William 
is home, earlier than usual. Within 
the last hour, Susan has been thrice 
into every room. Husband and wife 
are now watching at the window. The 
good Fieldens, with a coach full of 
children, are expected, every moment, 
on a week’s visit, at least. 

In the café, in the Boulevard du 
Temple, sit Pierre Guillot, the Chouan, 
and another of the old band of bri- 
gands, whom George Cadoudal had 
mustered in Paris. There is an ex- 
pression of content on Guillot’s coun- 
tenance—it seems more open than 
usual, and there is a complacent 
smile on hislips. He is whispering 
low to his friend, in the intervals of 
eating, an employment pursued with 
the hearty gusto of a hungry man. 
Bat his friend does not.seem to sym- 
pathise with the cheerful feelings of 
his comrade; he is pale, and there is 
terror on his face; and you may see 
that the journal in his hand trembles 
like a leaf. 

In the gardens of the Tuileries, 
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some score or so of gossips group 
together. 

“ And no news of the murderer?” 
asked one. 

‘“‘No; but a man who had been 
friend to Robespierre must have made 
secret enemies enough.” 

“Oe pawre Dalibard! He was 
not mixed up with the Terrorists, 
nevertheless.” 

“Ah, but the more deadly for 
that, perhaps—a sly man was Olivier 
Dalibard !” 

“What's the matter?” said an 
employé, lounging up to the group. 
“ Are you talking of Olivier Dalibard ? 
It is but the other day he had Mar- 
san’s appointment. He is now to 
have Pleyel’s. I heard it two days 
ago—a capital ¢hing! Peste, al ara 
loin! We shall see him a senator 
soon.” 

“Sneak for yourself,” quoth a ci- 
devant Abbé, with a laugh. “I should 
be sorry to see him again, soon, 
wherever he be.” 

‘ Plait-l!—I don’t understand 
you!” 

‘Don’t you know that Olivier 
Dalibard is murdered—found stabbed 
—in his own house, too!” 

' Ciel! Pray tell me all you know. 
His place, then, is vacant!” 

“ Why, it seems that Dalibard, who 

ad been brought up to medicine, was 
till fond of chemical experiments. 
He hired a room at the top of the 
iouse for such scientific amusements. 
He was accustomed to spend part of 
iis nights there. They found him 
morning, bathed in his blood, with 
shree ghastly wounds in his side, and 
is fingers cut to the bone. He had 
itruggled hard with the knife that 
sutchered him.” - 

“In his own house |” said a lawyer: 

some servant or spendthrift heir!” 

“He has no heir but young Bel- 
langer, who will be riche 2 millions, 

ind is now but a schoolhoy at Lyons. 
it seems that the window was 
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left open, and that it communicates 
with the roof-tops. There the mur. 
derer had entered, and by that way 
escaped, for they found the leads of 
the gutter dabbled with blood. The 
next house was uninhabited — easy 
enough to get in there, and lie perdu 
till night.” 

‘‘Hum,” said the lawyer; “but the 
assassin could only have learned 
Dalibard’s habits from some one in 
the house. Was the deceased mar- 
ried ?” 

“ Oh, yes; to an Englishwoman.” 

‘¢ She had lovers, perhaps ?” 

“ Pooh ! lovers !—the happiest 
couple ever known! You should 
have seen them together. I dined 
there last week.” 

“Tt is strange!” said the lawyer. 

* And he was getting on so well,’ 
muttered a hungry-looking man, 

“ And his place is vacant!” re- 
peated the employé, as he quitted the 
crowd, abstractedly. 

In the house of Olivier Dalibard 
sits Lucretia, alone, and in her own 
usual morning room. The officer ap- 
pointed to such tasks by the French 
law, has performed his visit, and made 
his notes, and expressed condolence 
with the widow, and promised justice 
and retribution, and placed his seal 
on the locks till the representatives 
of the heir-at-law shall arrive; and 
the heir-at-law is the very boy who 
had succeeded so unexpectedly to the 
wealth of Jean Bellanger, the con- 
tractor! But Lucretia has obtained 
beforehand all she wishes to save from 
the rest. An open box is on the 
floor, into which her hand drops 
noiselessly a volume in manuscript. 
On the forefinger of that hand is a 
ring, larger and more massive than 
those usually worn by women ;—by 
Lucretia never worn before. Why 
should that ring have been selected 
With such care from the dead man’s 
hoards? Why so precious the dull 
opal in that cumbrous setting? From 
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the hand the volume drops without 
sound into the box, as those whom 
the secrets of the volume instruct 
you to destroy, may drop without 
noise into the grave. The trace of 
some illness, recent and deep, nor 
conquered yet, has ploughed lines in 
that young countenance, and dimmed 
the light of those searching eyes. 
Yet, courage! the poison is arrested 
—the poisoner is no more—minds 
like thine, stern woman, are cased in 
coffers of steel, and the rust as yet 
has gnawed no deeper than the sur- 
face. So, over that face stamped with 
bodily suffering, plays a calm smile of 
triumph. The schemer has baffled 
the schemer! Turn now to the right, 
pass by that narrow corridor, you are 
in the marriage chamber—the win- 
dows are closed. ‘Tall tapers burn at 
the foot of the bed. Now go back to 
that narrow corridor; disregarded, 
thrown aside, are a cloth and a besom; 
the cloth is wet still ; but here, and 
there, the red stains are dry, and 
clotted as with bloody glue; and the 
hairs of the besom start up, torn and 
ragged, as if the bristles had a sense 
of some horror—as if things inani- 
mate still partook of men’s dread at 
men’s deeds. If you passed through 
the corridor, and saw in the shadow 
of the wall that homeliest of instru- 
ments cast away and forgotten, you 
would smile at the slatternly house- 
work. But if you knew that a corpse 
had been borne down those stairs to 
the left—borne along those floors to 
that marriage bed, with the blood 
oozing, and gushing, and plashing 
below, as the bearers passed with 
their burthen, then, straight that 
dead thing would take the awe of 
the dead being; it told its own 
tale of violence and murder ; it had 
dabbled in the gore of the violated 
clay; it had become an evidence of 
the crime. No wonder that its hairs 
bristled up, sharp and ragged, in the 
shadow of the wall ! 
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The first part of the tragedy ends. 
Let fall the curtain. When next it 
rises, years will have passed away, 
graves uncounted will have wrought 
fresh hollows in our merry sepulchre 
—sweet earth! Take a sand from 
the shore, take a drop from the ocean, 
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less than sand-grain and drop in 
man’s planet one Death and one 
Crime! On the map, trace all oceans, 
and search out every shore,—more 
than seas, more than lands, in God's 
balance shall weigh one Death and 
one Crime! 


END OF PART THE FIRST. 


PART THE SECOND. 


LUCRETIA. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


PROLOGUE TO PART THE SECOND. 


Tux century has advanced: The rush 
of the deluge has ebbed back, the 
old landmarks have reappeared ; the 
dynasties Napoleon willed into life 
have crumbled to the dust; the 
plough has passed over Waterloo ; 
autumn after autumn the harvests 
have glittered on that grave of an 
empire. Through the immense ocean 
of universal change, we look back 
on the single track which our frail 
boat has cut through the waste. As 
a star shines impartially over the 
measureless expanse, though it seems 
to gild but one broken line to each 
eye; 80, aS our memory gazes on 
the past, the light spreads not over 
all the breadth of the waste, where 
nations have battled, and argosies 
gone down—it falls narrow, and con- 
fined, along the single course we 
have taken: we lean over the small 
raft on which we float, and see the 
sparkles but reflected from the waves 
that it divides. 

On the terrace at Laughton, but 
one step paces slowly. The bride 
clings not now to the bridegroom’s 
arm. Though pale and worn, it is 
still the same gentle face; but the 
blush of woman’s love has gone from 
it evermore, 

Charles Vernon, (to call him still 
by the name in which he is best 


cheerful and happy, amidst quiet 
pursuits and innocent excitements. 
Three sons had blessed his hearth, 
to mourn over his grave. But the 
two elder were delicate and sickly. 
They did not long survive him, and 
died within a few months of each 
other. The third seemed formed of 
a different mould and constitution 
from his brethren. To him de- 
scended the ancient heritage of 
Laughton, and he promised to enjoy 
it long. 

It is Vernon’s widow who walks 
alone in the stately terrace; sad still, 
for she loved well the choice of her 
youth, and she misses yet the chil- 
dren in the grave; from the date of 
Vernon’s death, she wore mourning 
without and within ; and the sorrows 
that came later, broke more the 
bruised reed ;—sad still, but resigned. 
One son survives; and earth yet has 
the troubled hopes and the holy fears 
of affection. Though that son be afar, 
in sport or in earnest, in pleasure 
or in toil, working out his destiny 
as man, still that step is less soli- 
tary than it seems, When does the 
son’s image not walk beside the 
mother? Though she lives in se- 
clusion, though the gay world tempts 
no more, the gay world is yet 
linked to her thoughts. From the 


known to us,) sleeps in the vault of ‘distance she hears its murmurs in 


the St. Johns. He had lived longer 
than he himself had expected, than 
his physician had hoped—lived, 


music. Her fancy still mingles with 
the crowd, and follows one, to her 
eye, outshining all the rest. Never 
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vain in herself, she is vain now of 
another; and the small triumphs of 
the young and well-born seem 
trophies of renown to the eyes so 
tenderly deceived. 

In the old-fashioned market town 
still the business goes on, still the 
doors of the Bank open and close 
every moment on the great day of 
the week; but the names over the 
threshold are partially changed. 
The junior partner is busy no more 
at the desk; not wholly forgotten 
—if his name atill is spoken, it is 
not with thankfulness and praise. 
A something rests on the name— 
that something which dims and 
attaints—not proven, not certain, 
but suspected and dubious. The 
head shakes, the voice whispers,— 
and the attorney now lives in the 
solid red house at the verge of the 
town. 

In the vicarage, Time, the old 
scythe-bearer, has not paused from 
his work. Still employed on Greek 
texts, little changed, save that his 
hair is grey, and that some lines in 
his kindly face tell of sorrows as of 
years, the Vicar sits in his parlour, 
but the children no longer, blithe- 
voiced and rose-cheeked, dart through 
the rustling espaliers. Those chil- 
dren, grave men, or staid matrons 
(gave one whom Death chose, and 
therefore now of all best beloved !) 
are at their posts in the world. 
The young ones are flown from the 
nest, and, with anxious wings, here 
and there, search food in their turn 
for their young. But the blithe 
voice and rose-cheek of the child 
make not that loss which the hearth 
misses the most. From childhood 
to manhood, and from manhood to 
departure, the natural changes are 
gradual and prepared. The absence 
most missed is that household life 
which presided, which kept things 
in order, and must be coaxed if a 
chair were displaced. That provi- 
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dence in trifles, that clasp of small 
links, that dear, bustling agency— 
now pleased, now complaining—dear 
alike in each change of its humour; 
that active life which has no self of 
its own ;—like the mind of a poet, 
though its prose be the humblest, 
transferring self into others, with 
ita right to be cross, and its charter 
to scold ;—for the motive is clear— 
it takes what it loves too anxiously 
to heart. The door of the parlour 
is open, the garden path still passes 
before the threshold; but no step 
now has full right to halt at the 
door, and interrupt the grave thought 
on Greek texts ;—no small talk on 
details and wise savings chimes in 
with the wrath of Medea. The 
Prudent Genius is gone from the 
household ; and perhaps as the good 
scholar now wearily pauses, and 
looks out on the silent garden, he 
would have given with joy all that 
Athens produced, from Aischylus to 
Plato, to hear again from the old 
familiar lips the lament on torn 
jackets, or the statistical economy of 
eggs } 

But see, though the wife is no 
more, though the children have 
departed, the Vicar’s home is not 
utterly desolate. See, along the 
same walk on which William soothed 
Susan’s fears, and won her consent 
—see, what fairy advances? Ia it 
Susan returned to youth? How 
like !—yet, look again, and how 
unlike! The same, the pure, candid 
regard—the same, the clear, limpid 
blue of the eye—the same, that fair 
hue of the hair—light, but not 
auburn—more subdued, more har- 
monious than that equivocal colour 
which too nearly approaches to red. 
But how much more blooming and 
joyous than Susan’s is that exquisite 
‘face in which all Hebe smiles forth 
—how much airier the tread, light 
with health—how much rounder, 
if slighter still, the wave of that 
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undulating form! She smiles—her 
lips move—she is conversing with 
herself—she cannot be all silent, 
even when alone; for the sunny 
gladness of her nature must have 
vent like a bird's. But do not fancy 
that that gladness speaks the levity 
which comes from the absence of 
thought; it is rather from the depth 
of thought that it springs, as from 
the depth of a sea comes its music. 
See, while she pauses and listens, with 
her finger half raised to her lip, as 
amidst that careless jubilee of birds 
she hears a note more grave and 
sustained, the nightingale singing, 
by day,— (as sometimes, though rarely, 
he is heard—perhaps, because he 
misses his mate—perhaps, because 
he sees from his bower the creeping 
form of some foe to his race) ;—see, 
as she listens now to that plaintive, 
low-chanted warble, how quickly the 
smile is sobered, how the shade, soft 
and pensive, steals over the brow. 
It is but the mystic sympathy with 
Nature that bestows the smile or the 
shade. In that heart lightly moved 
beats the fine sense of the poet. It 
is the exquisite sensibility of the 
nerves that sends its blithe play to 
those spirits, and from the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere comes, warm 
and ethereal, the ray of that light. 
And does the roof of the pastor 
give shelter to Helen Mainwaring’s 
youth? Has Death taken from her 
the natural protectors? Those forms 
which we saw so full of youth and 
youth’s heart, in that very spot,— 
has the grave closed on them yet? 
Yet !—how few attain to the age of 
the Psalmist! Twenty-seven years 
have passed since that date—how 
often, in those years, have the dark 
doors opened for the young as for the 
old! William Mainwaring died first, 
care-worn and shame-bowed : the blot 
on his name had cankered into his 
heart. Susan’s life,always precarious, 
had struggled on, while he lived, by 
No. 319. 
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the strong power of affection and 
will ;—she would not die, for who 
then could console him? but at his 
death the power gave way. She 
lingered, but lingered dyingly for 
three years; and then, for the first 
time since William’s death, she smiled 
—that smile remained on the lips of 
the corpse, They had had many 
trials, that young couple whom we 
left 80 prosperous and happy! Not 
till many years after their marriage 
had one sweet consoler been born to 
them. In the season of poverty, and 
shame, and grief, it came; and there 
was no pride on Mainwaring’s brow 
when they placed his first-born in his 
arms. By her will, the widow con- 
signed Helen to the joint guardianship 
of Mr. Fielden and her sister: but 
the latter was abroad, her address 
unknown, so the Vicar for two years 
had had sole charge of the orphan, 
She was not unprovided for. The 
sum that Susan brought to her hus- 
band had been long since gone, it is 
true—lost in the calamity which had 
wrecked William Mainwaring’s name 
and blighted his prospects—but 
Helen’s grandfather, the land-agent, 
had died some time stfksequent to 
that event, and, indeed, just before 
William’s death. He had never for~ 
given his son the stain on his name— 
never assisted, #gver even seen him 
since that fatdigamiat he left to 
ORY OUUNL.,——for she, 
at least, was innocent. In Mr. Fielden’s 
eyes, Helen was therefore an heiress. 
And who amongst his small range of 
acquaintance was good enough for her, 
not Snly so richly portioned, but so 
lovely ;—accomplished too, for her 
parents had of late years lived 
chiefly in France, and languages 
there are easily learned, and masters 
cheap?—Mr. Fielden knew but one, 
whom Providence had also consigned 
to his charge—the supposed son of 
his old pupil Ardworth ; but though 
a tender affection existed ore the 
K 
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two young persons, it seemed too like 
that of brother and sister, to afford 
much ground for Mr. Fielden’s 
anxiety or hope. 

From his window the Vicar ob- 
served the still attitude of the young 
orphan for a few moments, then he 
pushed aside his books, rose, and ap- 
proached her. At the sound of his 
tread, she woke from her reverie, and 
bounded lightly towards him. 

Ah, you would not see me he- 
fore!” she said, in a voice in which 
there was the slightest possible 
foraigg, accent, which betrayed the 
country in which her childhood had 
been passed—‘ TI peeped in twice at 
the window. I wanted you so much, 
to walk to the village. But you will 
come now—will you not?” added the 
girl, coaxingly, as she looked up at 
him under the shade of her straw hat. 

“And what do you want in the 
Village, my pretty Helen ?” 

“ Why'you know it is Fair day, and 
you promised Bessie that you would 
buy ker a fairing—to say nothing of 
me.” 

“Very true, and I ought to look 
in ; it will help to keep the poor people 
from drinking. A clergyman should 
mix with his parishioners in their 
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ing her head. “ But come, sir, allow, 
at least, that if I let my romance, as 
you call it, run away with me now and 
then, I can still content myself with 
the reality. What, you shake your 
head still! Don’t you remember the 
sparrow?” 

“Ha! ha! yes—the sparrow that 
the pedlar sold you for a goldfinch ; 
and you were so proud of your pur- 
chase, and wondered so much why 
you could not coax the goldfinch to 
sing, till at last the paint wore away, 
and it was only a poor little sparrow!” 

‘“Go on! Confess ; did I fret, then ? 
Was I not as pleased with my dear 
sparrow, as I should have been with 
the prettiest goldfinch that ever sang? 
Does not the sparrow follow me about, 
and nestle on my shoulder—dear 
little thing! And I was right after 
all; for if ] had not fancied it a gold- 
finch, I should not have bought it, 
perhaps. But now I would not change 
it for a goldfinch—no, not even for 
that nightingale I heard just now. 
So let me still fancy the poor fair a 
bazaar ; it is a double pleasure, first 
to fancy the bazaar, and then to be 
surprised at the fair.” 

“You argue well,” said the Vicar, 
as they now entcred the village. 


holidays. We must not associate our | really think, in spite of all your turn 
office only with grief, and sickness,; for poetry, and Goldsmith, and 


and preaching. We will go. And 
what fairing are you to have?” 

“Oh, something very brilliant, I 
promise you! I have formed grand 
notions of a fair. Iam sure it must 
be like the bazaars we read of Jast 


night, in that charming ‘ Tour in the 


Eaat.’” e 
The Vicar smiled, half benignly, 
half anxiously. “My dear child, it is 


go like you to suppose a village fair 
must be an eastern bazaar. If you 
always thus judge of things by your 
fancy, how this sober world will de- 
ceive you, poor Helen !” 

“Tt is not my fault—mne me grondez 


pas, méchant,” answered Helen, hang- 


Cowper, that you would take as 
kindly to mathematics as your cousin 
John Ardworth, poor lad !” 

“Not if mathematics have made 
him so grave—and so churlish, I was 
going to say—but that word does 
him wrong. Dear cousin, so kind and 
so rough!” 

“It is not mathematics that are to 
blame, if he is grave and absorbed,” 
said the Vicar, with asigh ; “it is the 
two cares that gnaw most—poverty 
and ambition.” 

“Nay, do not sigh : it must be such 
a pleasure to feel as he does, that one 
must triumph at last!” 

“Umph !—Jobn must have nearly 
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reached London by this time,” said 
Mr. Fielden, “ for he is a stout walker, 
and this is the third day since he left 
us. Well, now that he is about fairly 
to be called to the bar, I hope that 
his fever will cool, and he will settle 
calmly to work. I have felt great 
pain for him during this last visit.” 

“Pain! But why?” 

““My dear, do you remember what 
I read out to you both from Sir 
William Temple, the night before 
John left us?” 

Helen put her hand to her brow, 
and with a readiness which showed a 
memory equally quick and retentive, 
replied, “Yes; was it not to this 
effect? I am not sure of the exact 
words—‘ To have something we have 
not, and be something we are not, is 
the root of all evil.’” 

“Well remembered, my darling !” 

“ Ah, but,” said Helen, archly, “I 
remember too what my cousin replied, 
‘If Sir William Temple had practised 
his theory, he would not have been 
ambassador at the Hague, or—-’” 

“Pshaw! the boy’s always ready 
enough with his answers,” interrupted 
Mr. Fielden, rather  petulantly. 
‘Mhere’s the fair, my dear; more 
in your way, I sce, than Sir William 
Temple’s philosophy.” 

And Helen was right—the fair was 
no eastern bazaar: but how delighted 
that young, impressionable mind was, 
notwithstanding! delighted with the 
swings and the roundabouts, the 
shows, the booths, even down to the gilt 
gingerbread kings and queens. All 
minds genuinely poetical, are pecu- 
liarly susceptible to movement—that 
is, to the excitement of numbers. If 
the movement is sincerely joyous, as 
in the mirth of a village holiday, 
such a nature shares insensibly in the 
joy. But if the movement is a false 
and spurious gaiety, as in a state ball, 
where the impassive face and languid 
step are out of harmony with the 
evident object of the scene—then the 
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nature we speak of feels chilled and 
dejected. Hence it realty is, that the 
more delicate and ideal order of 
minds soon grow inexpressibly weary 
of the hack routine of what are called 
fashionable pleasures. Hence the same 
person most alive to a dance on the 
green, would be without enjoyment 
at Almack’s, It is not because one 
scene is a village green, and the other 
a room in King Street; nor is it 
because the actors in the one are of 
the humble, in the others of the noblé 
class, but simply because the enjoy- 
ment in the first is visible and hearty, 
because in the other it is a listless 
and melancholy pretence. Helen 
fancied it was the swings and the 
booths that gave her that innocent 
exhilaration—it was not 80; it was 
the unconscious sympathy with the 
crowd around her. When the poetical 
nature quits its own dreams for the 
actual world, it enters, and trans- 
fuses itself into the hearts and hu- 
mours of others. The two wings of 
that spirit which we call Genius, are 
reverie and sympathy. But poor 
little Helen had no idea that she had 
genius. Whether chasing the butter- 
fly, or talking fond fancies to her 
birds, or whether with earnest, musing 
eyes, watching the stars come forth, 
ana the dark pine trees gleam into 
silver; whether with airy day-dreams 
and credulous wonder poring over the 
magic tales of Mirglip or Aladdin, or 
whether spell-bound to awe by the 
solemn woes of Lear, or following the 
blind great bard into “the heaven of 
heavens, an earthly guest, to draw 
empyreal air,” she obeyed ‘but the 
honest and varying impulse im each 
change of her pliant mood ; and would 
have ascribed with genuine humility 

the vagaries of childhood, that 
prompt gathering of pleasure—that 
quick shifting sport of the fancy by 
which Nature binds to itaelf, in chains 
undulating as melody, the lively senses 


of genius, 
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While Helen, leaning on the Vicar’s 
arm, thus surrendered herself to the 
innocent excitement of the moment, 
the Vicar himself smiled and nodded 
to his parishioners, or paused to ex- 
change a friendly word or two with 
the youngest or the eldest loiterers 
(those two extremes of mortality 
which the Church so tenderly: unites), 
whom the scene drew to its tempting 
vortex, when a rough-haired lad, with 
a leather bag strapped across his 
waist, turned from one of the ginger- 
bread booths, and touching his hat, 
said, “ Please you, sir, I was a-coming 
to your house with a letter.” 

The Vicar’s correspondence was 
confined and rare, despite his distant 
children, for letters but a few years 
ago were costly luxuries to persons of 
narrow income, and therefore the 
juvenile letter-carrier who plied be- 
tween the Post town and the village 
failed to excite in his breast that in- 
dignation for being an hour or more 
behind his time, which would have 
animated one to whom the Post 
brings the usual event of the day. 
He took ‘the letter from the boy’s 
hand, and paid for it with a thrifty 
sigh, as he glanced at a handwriting 
unfamiliar to him— perhaps from 
some clergyman poorer than himself. 
However, that was not the place to 
read letters, so he put the epistle in 
his pocket, until Helen, who watched 
his countenance to see when he grew 
tired of the scene, kindly proposed to 
return home. As they gained a stile 
half way, Mr. Fielden remembered 
his letter, took it forth, and put on 
his spectacles. Helen stooped over 
the bank to gather violets; the Vicar 
seated himself on the stile. As he 
again looked at the address, the hand- 
writing, before unfamiliar, seemed to 
grow indistinctly on his recollection. 
That bold, firm hand—thin and fine 
as woman’s, but large and regular 
as man’s—was too peculiar to be for- 
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tion of surprise and recognition, and 
hastily broke the seal. The contents 
ran thus :-— - 

“ Dzar Srr,—So many years have 
passed since any communication has 
taken place between us, that the 
name of Lucretia Dalibard will seem 
more strange to you than that of 
Lucretia Clavering. I have recently 
returned to England after long resi- 
dence abroad. I perceive by my 
deceased sister's will that she has 
confided her only daughter to my 
guardianship, conjointly with your- 
self. I am anxious to participate in 
that tender charge. I am alone in the 
world—an habitual sufferer—afflicted 
with a partial paralysis that deprives 
me of the use of my limbs. In such 
circumstances, it is the more natural 
that I should turn to the only relative 
left me. My journey to England has 
so exhausted my strength, and all 
movement is so painful, that I must 
request you to excuse me for not 
coming in person for my niece. Your 
benevolence, however, will, I am sure, 
prompt you to afford methe comfort of 
her society, as soon as you can contrive 

» suitable arrangement for her 
journey. Begging you to express to 
Helen, in my name, the assurance of 
such a welcome as is due from me 
to my sistcr’s child, and waiting with 
great anxiety your reply,—lI am, dear 
Sir, your very faithful servant, 
Luoretza DALIBARD. 

“P.S.—I can scarcely venture to 
ask you to bring Helen yourself to 
town, but I should be glad if other 
inducements to take the journey 
afforded me the pleasure of seeing 
you once again. I am anxious, in 
addition to such details of my late 
sister as you may be enabled to give 
me, to learn something of the history 
of her connexion, Mr. Ardworth, in 
whom I felt much interested years 
ago, and who, I am recently informed, 
left an infant, his supposed son, under 


gotien. He uttered a brief exclama-, your care, _ So long absent from Eng- 
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land, how much have I to learn, and | 
how little the mere gravestones tell | 


us of the dead !” 

While the Vicar is absorbed in this 
letter, equally unwelcome and unex- 
pected,—while, unconscious as the 
daughter of Ceres gathering flowers 
when the Hell King drew near, of the 
change that awaited her and the grim 
presence that approached on her fate, 
—Helen bends still over the bank 
odorous with shrinking violets, we 
turn where the new generation equally 
invites our gaze, and make our first 
acquaintance with two persons con- 
nected with the progress of our tale. 

% * * * 


* * * * * 
* * * * 


The britska stopped. The servant, 
who had been gradually accumulating 
present dust and future rheumatisms 
on the “bad eminence” of a rumble- 
tumble, exposed to the nipping airs 
of an English sky, leapt to the ground, 
and opened the carriage door. 

‘‘This is the best place for the 
view, sir—a little to the right.” 

Percival St. John threw aside his 
book, (a volume of Voyages,) whistled 
to aspaniel dozing by his side, and 
descended lightly. Light was the 
step of the young man, and merry 
was the bark of the dog, as it chased 
from the road the startled sparrow, 
rising high into the clear air— 
favourites of Nature both, man and 
dog ! 

You had but to glance at Percival 
St. John, to know at once that he 
was of the race that toils not; the 
assured step spoke confidence in the 
world’s fair smile. No care for the 
morrow dimmed the bold eye and the 
radiant bloom. 

About the middle height — his 
slight figure, yet undeveloped, seemed 
not to have attained to its full growth 
—the darkening down only just 
shaded a cheek somewhat sunburnt, 
though naturally fair, round which 
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locks black as jet played sportively 
in the fresh air—about him altogether 
there was the inexpressible charm of 


| happy youth. He scarcely looked 


sixteen, though above four years 
older ; but for his firm though care- 
less step, and the open fearlessness of 
his frank eye, you might have almost 
taken him for a girl in men’s clothes, 
not from effeminacy of feature, but 
from the sparkling bloom of his 
youth, and from his unmistakable 
newness to the cares and sina of man. 
A more delightful vision of ingenuous 
boyhood opening into life, under 
happy auspices, never inspired with 
pleased yet melancholy interest the 
eye of half envious, half pitying age. 

“And that,” mused Percival St. 
John—*“that is London! Oh, for 
the Diable Boiteux to unroof me 
those distant houses, and show me 
the pleasures that lurk within !|— 
Ah, what long letters I shall have to 
write home !—How the dear old Cap- 
tain will laugh over them, and how 
my dear good mother will put down 
her work and sigh! Home!—Unm, 
I miss it already. How strange and 
grim, after all, the huge city seems !” 

His glove fell to the ground, and 
his spaniel mumbled it into shreds. 
The young man laughed, and, throw- 
ing himself on the grass, played gaily 
with the dog. 

“Fie, Beau, sir,—fie; gloves are 
indigestible. Restrain your appetite, 
and we'll lunch together at the 
Clarendon.” 

At this moment there arrived at 
the same patch of greensward a 
pedestrian some years older than 
Percival St. John—a tall, muscular, 
raw-boned, dust-covered, travel-stained 
pedestrian—one of your pedestrians 
in good earnest—no amateur in neat 
gambroon, manufactured by Inkson, 
who leaves his carriage behind him, 
and walks on with his fishing-rod by 
choice, but a sturdy wanderer, with 
thick shoes and strapless trousers, & 
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thread-bare cost and a knapsack at 
hhia back. Yet withal, the young man 
had the sir of a gentleman ; not gentle- 
mam as the word is understood in St. 
dames's, the gentleman of the noble 
and idle class, but the gentleman as 
the title is accorded, by courtesy, to 
all to whom both education and the 
habit of mixing with educated persons 
gives a claim to the distinction and 
imparts an air of refinement. The 
new comer was strongly built, at once 
lean and large—far more strongly 
built than Percival St. John, but 
witheut his look of cheerful and 
comely health. His complexion had 
not the florid hues that should have 
accompanied that strength of body ; 
it was pale, though not sickly; the 
expression grave, the lines deep, the 
face strongly marked. By his side 
trotted painfully a wiry, yellowish, 
foot-zore Scotch terrier. Beau sprang 
from his master’s caress, cocked his 
handsome head on one side, and sus- 


pended in silent halt his right fore- 
Percival cast over his left 
shoulder a careless glance at the in-' again. 


‘paw. 
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recording angel, drops s tear pon 
the stain which washes it from the 
register—but not, alas! from the 
back of the bilious terrier! The 
space around was wide, Beau. You 
had all the world to choose; why 
select so specially for insult the single 
spot on which reposed the worn-out 
and unoffending? O, dainty Beau! 
—O, dainty world! Own the truth, 
both of ye. There is something irre- 
sistibly provocative of insult in the 
back of a shabby-looking dog! 

The poor terrier, used to affronts, 
raised its heavy eyelids, and shot the 
gleam of just indignation from its 
dark eyes. But it neither stirred nor 


| growled, and Beau, extremely pleased 


with his achievement, wagged his tail 
in triumph, and returned to his 
master—perhaps, in parliamentary 
phrase, to ‘report proceedings, and 
ask leave to sit again.’ 

“J wonder,” soliloquised Percival 


| St. John, “what that poor fellow is 


thinking of;—perhaps he ¢% poor, 
indeed !—no doubt of it, now I look 
And I so rich! I should 


trader, The last heeded neither Beau | like to—hem—let’s see what he’s 
nor Percival. He slipped his knap-| made of.” 


sack to the ground, and the Scotch 


Herewith Percival approached, and 


terrier sank upon it, and curled him-! with all a boy’s half bashful, half 


self up into a ball. 
folded his arms tightly upon his 
breast, heaved a short unquiet sigh, 
@md cast over the giant city, from 
under deep-pent lowering brows, a 
look so earnest, so searching, so full 
of inexpressible, dogged, determined 


power, that Percival, roused out of 


his gay indifference, rose and regarded 
him with curious interest. 





The wayfarer saucy frankness, said—‘ A fine pros- 


pect, sir.” 
The pedestrian started, and threw 


. @ rapid glance over the brilliant igure 
. that accosted him. Percival St. John 
; was not to be abashed by stern looks ; 


but that glance might have abashed 
many a more experienced man. The 
glance of a squire upon a corn-law 
missionary, of a Crockford dandy 


In the meanwhile Beau had very | upon a Regent-street tiger, could not 


Jeisurely appreached the bilious- 
looking terrier; and after walking 
three times round him, with a stare 
and asmall sniff of superb imperti- 
nemce, halted with great composure, 
and Hfting his hind leg—O Bean, 
Beau, Beau! your historian blushes 
for your breeding, and, like Sterne’s 


have been more disdainful. 

“Tush!” said the pedestrian, rudely, , 
and turned upon his heel. 

Percival coloured, and, shall we 
own it? was boy enough to double his 
fist. Little would he have been de- 
terred by the brawn of those great 
arms and the girth of that Herculean 
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chest, if he had been quite sure that 
it was a proper thing to resent pugil- 
istically so discourteous a monosylla- 
ble. The “tush!” stuck greatly in his 
throat. But the man, now removed 
to the farther verge of the hill, looked 
so tranquil and so lost in thought, 
that the short-lived anger died. 

“And after all, if I was as poor 
as he looks, I dare say I should be 
just as proud,” muttered Percival. 
“ However, it’s his own fault if he 
goes to London on foot, when I might, 
at least, have given him a lift. Come, 
Beau, sir” 

With his face still a little flushed, 
and his hat, unconsciously, cocked 
fiercely on one side, Percival sauntered 
back to his britska. 

As in a whirl of dust, the light 
carriage was borne by the four posters 
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down the hill, the pedestrian turned 
for an instant from the view defore 
to the cloud behind, and muttered— 
“ Ay, a fine prospect for the rich—a 
noble field for the poor!” The tone 
in which those words were said told 
volumes ; there, spoke the pride, the 
hope, the energy, the ambition, which 
make youth laborious, manhood pros- 
perous, age renowned. 

The stranger then threw himself 
ou the sward, and continued his silent 
and intent contemplation till the 
clouds grew red in the west. Whea, 
then, he rose, his eye was bright, his 
mien erect, and a smile, playing 
round his firm, full lips stole the 
moody sternness from his hard face. 
Throwing his knapsack once more on 
his back, John Ardworth went reso- 
lutely on to the great vortex. 


«a 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE CORONATION. 


Tux eighth of September, 1831, was 
a holiday in London. William the 
Fourth received the crown of his 
ancestors in that mighty church, in 
which the most impressive monitors 
to human pomp are the monuments 
of the dead: the dust of conquerors 
and statesmen, of the wise heads and 
the bold hands that had guarded the 
thrones of departed kings, slept 
around; and the great men of the 
Modern time were assembled in 
homage to the monarch, to whom 
the prowess and the liberty of gene- 
rations had bequeathed an.empire in 
which the sun never sets. In the 
Abbey—thinking little of the past, 
caring little for the future—the im- 
mense audience gazed eagerly on the 
pageant that occurs but once in that 
division of history—the lifetime of a 
king. The assemblage was brilliant 
and imposing. The galleries sparkled 
with the gems of women who still up- 
held the celebrity for form and feature, 
which, from the remotest times, has 
been awarded to the great English 
race. Below, in their robes and 
coronets, were men who neither in 
the senate nor the field have shamed 
their fathers. Conspicuous amongst 
all, for grandeur of mien and stature, 
towered the brothers of the king; 
while commanding yet more the 
aniversal gaze, were seen, here the 
eagle features of the old hero of 
Waterloo, and there the majestic brow 
of the haughty statesman who was 
leading the people (while the last of 
the Bourbons, whom Waterloo had 
restored to the Tuileries, had left 
the orb and purple to the kindred 


house, 80 fatal to his name,) through 


a stormy and perilous transition to a 
bloodless revolution and a new charter. 

Tier upon tier, in the division set 
apart for them, the members of the 
Lower House moved and murmured 
above the pageant ; and the coronation 
of the new sovereign was connected 
in their minds with the great measure, 
which, still undecided, made at that 
time a link between the People and 
the King ; and arrayed against both, 
if not, indeed, the real Aristocracy, 
at least the Chamber recognised by 
the Constitution as its representa- 
tive. Without the space, was one 
dense mass. Houses, from balcony 
to balcony, window to window, were 
filled as some immense theatre. Up, 
through the long thoroughfare to 
Whitehall, the eye saw that audience 
—A PEOPLE; and the gaze was bounded 
at the spot where Charles the First 
had passed from the banquet-house to 
the scaffold. 

The ceremony was over; the pro- 
cession had swept slowly by; the 
last huzza had died away. And, after 
staring awhile upon Orator Hunt, who 
had clambered up the iron palisade 
near Westminster Hall, to exhibit his 
goodly person in his court attire, 
the serried crowds, hurrying from the 
shower which then unseasonably de- 
scended, broke into large masses or 
lengthening columns. 

In that part of London which may 
be said to form a boundary between 
its old and its new world, by which, 
on the one hand, you pass to Weat- 
minster, or through that gorge of the 
Strand which leads along endless rows 
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of shops that have grown up on the 
sites of the ancient halls of the Salis- 
burys and the Exeters, the Bucking- 
hams and Southamptons, to the heart 
of the City, built around the primeval 
palace of the “Tower,”—while, on 
the other hand you pass into the new 
city of aristocracy and letters, of art 
and fashion, embracing the whilom 
chase of Marylebone, and the once 
sedge-grown waters of Pimlico ;—by 
this ignoble boundary, (the crossing 
from the Opera House, at the bottom 
of the Haymarket to the commence- 
ment of Charing Cross,) stood a person 
whose discontented countenance was 
in singular contrast with the general 
gaiety and animation of the day. 
This person, O gentle reader—this 
sour, querulous, discontented per- 
son—was a king, too, in his own 
walk! None might dispute it. He 
feared no rebel; he was harassed by 
no reform; he ruled without ministers, 
tools he had; but, when worn out, 
he replaced them without a pension 
orasigh. He lived by taxes—but 
they were voluntary; and his Civil 
List was supplied, without demand 
for the redress of grievances. This 
person, nevertheless—not deposed, 
was suspended from his empire for the 
day. He was pushed aside; he was 
forgotten. He was not distinct from 
the crowd. Like Titus, he had lost a 
day—his vocation was gone. This per- 
son was the Sweeper of the Crossing ! 
He was a character! He was young, 
in the fairest prime of youth; but it 
was the face of an old man on young 
shoulders. His hair was long, thin, 
and prematurely streaked with grey; 
his face was pale, and deeply furrowed ; 
his eyes hollow, and their stare 
gleamed, cold and stolid, under his 
bent and shaggy brows. The figure 
was at once fragile and ungainly—and 
the narrow shoulders curved in a 
perpetual stoop. It was a person once 
noticed that you would easily remem- 
ber, and associate with some undefined, 
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painful impression. The manner was 
humble, but not meek ; the voice was 
whining, but without pathos. There 
was @ meagre, passionless, dulneas 
about the aspect, though, at times, it 
quickened into a kind of avid acute- 
ness. No one knew by what human 
parentage this personage came into 
the world. He had been reared by 
the charity of a stranger, crept through 
childhood, and misery, and rags 
mysteriously ; and suddenly succeeded - 
an old defunct negro in the profitable 
crossing whereat he is now standing. 
All education was unknown to him, 
so was all love. In those festive 
haunts at St. Giles’s, where he who 
would see ‘ Lifein London’ may often 
discover the boy who has held his 
horse in the morning, dancing merrily 
with his chogen damsel at night, our 
sweeper’s character was austere as 
Charles the Twelfth’s! And, the poor 
creature had his good qualities! He 
was sensitively alive to kindness— 
little enough had been shown him to 
make the luxury the more prized 
from its rarity !—though fond of 
money he would part with it (we do 
not say cheerfully, but part with it 
still) not to mere want, indeed (for he 
had been too pinched and starved 
himself, and had grown too obtuse to 
pinching and to starving for the 
gensitiveness that prompts to charity), 
but to any of his companions who had 
done him a good service, or who had 
even warmed his dull heart by 
a friendly smile; he was honest, too 
—honest to the backbone. You 
might have trusted him with gold 
untold. Through the heavy clod 
which man’s care had not moulded, 
nor books enlightened, nor the priest's 
solemn lore informed, still natural 
rays from the great ‘parent source of 
Deity struggled, fitful and dim. He 
had no lawful name; none knew if 
sponsors had ever stood security for his 
sins at the sacred fount. But he had 
christened himself by the strange, 
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unchristianlike name of |“ Beck.” 
There he was, then, seemingly without 
origin, parentage, or kindred tic—a 
lonesome, squalid, bloodiess thing, 
which the great monster, London, 
seemed to have spawned ferth of its 
own eelf—one of ita sickly, miserable, 
rickety offspring, whom it puts out 
at nurse to Penury, at sehool to Starva- 
tion, and, finally, and literally gives 
them stones for bread, with the option 
. of the gallows or the dunghill, when 
the desperate offapring calls on the 
giant mother for return and home! 

And this creature did love some- 
thing—loved, perhaps, some fellow- 
being—of that hereafter, when we 
dive inte the secrets of his privacy. 
Meanwhile, openly and frankly, he 
loved his crossing ; he was proud of 
his crossing ; he was grateful to his 
crossing. God help thee, son of the 
street, why not! He had in it a 
double affection ; that of serving and 
being served. He kept the crossing 
—if the crossing kept him. He 
smiled at times to himself when he 
saw it lie fair and brilliant amidst 
the mire around ; it bestowed on him 
a sense of property! What a man 
may feel for a fine estate in a ring 
fence, Beck felt for that isthmus of 
the kennel which was subject to his 
broom! The Coronation had made 
one rebellious spirit, when it swept 
the sweeper from his crossing. 

He stood then half under the 
colonnade of the Opera House, as the 
crowd now rapidly grew thinner and 
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The sweeper scowled at the archin, 
and made no answer, but began 
sedulously to apply himself to the 
crossi 

‘“‘ Vy, there isn’t another sweep in 
the streets, Beck. His Majesty King 
Bill’s Currynation makes all on us so 
appy !” 

“Tt has made ske unkimmon 
dirty!” returned Beck, pointing to 
the dingy crossing, scarce distin- 
guished from the rest of the road. 

The ragamuffin laughed. 

“ But ve be’s goin’ to ave Reform 
now, Beck. The peopul’s to have 
their rights and libties, hand the luds 
is to be put down, hand beefsteaks is 
to be & penny a pound, and ? 

“What good will that do to she?” 

“Vy, man, ve shall take turn about, 
and sum vun helse will sveep the 
crossings, and ve shall ride in sum 
vun helse’s coach and four prads— 
coa vy? ve shall hall be hequals!” 

“ Hequals! I tells you vot, if you 
keeps jawing there, atween me and 
she, I shall vop you, Joe—cos vy —I 
be’s the biggest!” was the answer of 
Beck the sweeper to Joe the raga- 
muffin. 

The jovial Joe laughed aloud, 
snapped his fingers, threw up his 
ragged cap with a shout for King 
Bill, and set off scampering and 
whooping to join those festivities 
which Beck had so churlishly dis- 
dained. 

Time crept on—evening began to 
close in, and Beck was still at his 





more scattered: and when the last | crossing, when a young gentleman on 


carriage of a long string of vehicles | 
had passed by, he muttered audibly—_ 

“It'll take a deal of pains to make 
abe right agin !” 

“80 you be’s ere to-day, Beck!” 
aaid a ragamuffin boy, who, pushing 
and scrambling through his betters, 
now halted, and wiped his forehead 
aa he looked at the sweeper. “Vy, 
ve are all ont pleasuring. “Vy vont 
you come with ve }—lots of fun!” , 


. horseback, who, after seeing the pro- 
cession, had stolen away for a quiet 
ride in the suburbs, reined in close 
by the crossing, and, looking round, 
as for some one to hold his horse, 
could discover no loiterer worthy that 
honour except the solitary Beck. 5o 
young was the rider, that he seemed 
still a boy. On his smooth coun- 
tenance, all that most prepossesses 
in early youth left ite witching stamp. 
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A smile, at once gay and sweet, 
played on his lips. There was a 
charm, even in a certain impatient 
petulance, in his quick eye, and the 
slight contraction of his delicate 
brows, Almaviva might well have 
been jealous of such a page! He was 
the beau idéal of Cherubino. He 
held up his whip, with an arch sign, 
to the sweeper. “ Follow, my man,” 
he said, in a tone, the very command 
of which sounded gentle, so blithe 
was the movement of the lips, and 
so silvery the easy accent; and, 
without waiting, he cantered care- 
lessly down Pall Mall. 

The sweeper cast a rueful glance at 
his melancholy domain. But he had 
gained but little that day, and the 
offer was too tempting to be rejected. 
He heaved a sigh, shouldered his 
broom, and murmuring to himself 
that he would give her a last brush 
before he retired for the night, he 
put his long limbs into that swinging, 
shambling trot, which characterises 
the motion of those professional 
jackals, who, having once caught sight 
of a groomless rider, fairly hunt him 
down, and appear when he least 
expects it, the instant he dismounts, 

The young rider lightly swung 
himself from his sleek, high-bred 
grey, at the door of one of the clubs 
in St. James’s Street, patted his 
horse’s neck, chucked the rein to the 
sweeper, and sauntered into the house, 
whistling, musically—if not from want 
of thought, certainly from want of care. 

As he entered the club, two or 
three men, young, indeed, but much 
older, to appearance, at least, than 
himself, who were dining together at 
the same table, nodded to him their 
friendly greeting. 

“ Ah, Perce,” said one, “we have 
only just sat down—here is a seat for 
you.” 

The boy blushed shyly, as he 
accepted the proposal, and the young 
men made room for him at the table, 
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with aamiling alacrity which showed 
that his shyness was no hindrance to 
his popularity. 

“Who,” said an elderly dandy, 
dining apart with one of his contem- 
poraries—* who is that lad? One ought 
not to admit such mere boys into the 
club.” 

“He is the only surviving son of 
an old friend of ours,” answered the 
other, dropping his eye-glass. “Young 
Percival St. John.” 

“St. John! What! 
John’s son ?”” 

ce Yes.” 

“He has not his father’s good air. 
These young fellows have a tone—a 
something—a want of self-possession, 
eh?” 

“Very true. The fact is, that 
Percival was meant for the navy, and 
even served as a mid. for a year or so. 
He was a younger son, then—third, 
I think. The two elder ones died, 
and Master Percival walked into the 
inheritance. I don’t think he is quite 
of age yet.” 

“Of age! he does not look seven- 
teen !” 

“Qh, he is more than that! I 
remember him in his jacket at Laugh- 
ton. A fine property!” 

“ Ay, I don’t wonder those fellows 
are so civil to him. This claret is 
corked !—everything is so bad at this 
d—d club !—no wonder, when a troop 
of boys are let in!—enough to spoil 
any club !—don’t know Larose from 
Lafitte. Waiter!” 

Meanwhile, the talk round the 
table, at which sate Percival St. John, 
was animated, lively, and various— 
the talk common with young idlers ; 
of horses, and steeple-chases, and 
opera-dancers, and reigning beanties, 
and good-humoured jests at each 
other. In all this babble, there was 
a freshness about Percival St. John’s 
conversation, which showed that, as 
yet, for him life had the zest of 
novelty. He was more at home about 
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horses and steeple-chases, than about 
opera-dancers, and beauties, and the 
small scandals of town. Talk on these 
latter topics did not seem to interest 
him; on the contrary, almost to pain. 
Shy and modest as a girl, he coloured 
or looked aside when his more 
hardened friends boasted of assigna- 
tions and love-affairs. Spirited, gay, 
and manly enough in all really manly 
points, the virgin bloom of innocence 
was yet visible in his frank charming 
manner. And often, out of respect 
for his delicacy, some hearty son of 
pleasure stopped short in his narra- 
tive, or lost the point of his anecdote ; 
and yet so loveable was Percival in 
his good-humour, his naiveté, his 
joyous entrance into innocent joy, 
that his companions were scarcely 
conscious of the géne and restraint he 
imposed on them. Those merry, dark 
eyes, and that flashing smile, were 
conviviality of themselves. They 
brought with them a contagious 
cheerfulness, which compensated for 
the want of corruption. 

Night had set in. St. John’s com- 
panions had departed to their several 
haunts, and Percival himself stood on 
the steps of the club, resolving that 
he would join the crowds that swept 
through the streets to gaze on the 
illuminations, when he perceived 
Beck (still at the rein of his dozing 
horse), whom he had quite forgot till 
that moment. Laughing at his own 
want of memory, Percival put some 
silver into Beck’s hand—more silver 
than Beck had ever before received 
for similar service—and said : 

“Well, my man, I suppose I can 
trust you to take my horse to his 
stables—No. —, the Mews, behind 
Curzon-street. Poor fellow, he wants 
his supper,—and you, too, I suppose!” 

Beck smiled—a pale, hungry smile, 
and pulled his forelock politely—“ I 
can take the oss werry safely, your 
onor.” 

“Take him, then, and good even- 
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ing; but don’t get on, for your 
life.” 

“Oh, no, sir; I never gets on: 
*taint in my vays.” 

And Beck slowly led the horse 
through the crowd, till he vanished 
from Percival’s eyes. 

Just then, a man passing through 
the street, paused as he saw the young 
gentleman on the steps of the club, 
and said, gaily, “Ah; howdo you do? 
Pretty faces in plenty out to-night! 
Which way are you going ?” 

‘‘That is more than I can tell you, 
Mr. Varney. I was just thinking which 
turn to take—the right or the left.” 

“Then let me be your guide,” and 
Varney offered his arm. 

Percival accepted the courtesy; 
and the two walked on towards 
Piccadilly. Many a kind glance 
from the milliners and maid-servants, 
whom the illuminations drew abroad, 
roved, somewhat impartially, towards 
St. John and his companion; but 
they dwelt longer on the last, for 
there, at least, they were sure of a 
return. Varney, if not in his first 
youth, was still in the prime of life; 
and Time had dealt with him so 
leniently, that he retained all the 
personal advantages of youth itself. 
His complexion still was clear; and 
as only his upper lip, decorated with 
a slight, silken, and well-trimmed 
moustache, was unshaven, the contour 
of the face added to the juvenility of 
his appearance by the rounded sym- 
metry if betrayed. His hair escaped 
from his hat in fair unchanged luxu- 
riance. And the nervous figure, 
agile as a panther’s, though broad- 
shouldered and deep-chested, denoted 
all the slightness and elasticity of 
twenty-five, combined with the mus- 
cular power of forty. His dress was 
rather fantastic—too showy for the 
good taste which is habitual to the 
English gentleman—and there was & 
peculiarity in his gait almost ap- 
proaching to a strut, which bespoke 
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a desire of effect—a consciousness of 
personal advantages—equally opposed 
to the mien and manner of Percival’s 
usual companions; yet withal, even 
the most fastidious would have hesi- 
tated to apply to Gabriel Varney the 
epithet of ‘vulgar.’ Many turned to 
look again; but it was not to remark 
the dress, or the slight swagger :—an 
expression of reckless, sinister power 
in the countenance—something of 
vigour and determination even in 
that very walk, foppish as it would 
have been in most, made you sink all 
observation of the mere externals, in 
a sentiment of curiosity towards the 
man himself. He seemed a somebody 
—not a somebody of conventional 
rank, but a somebody of personal 
individuality—an artist perhaps, a 
poet, or a soldier in some foreign 
service, but certainly a man whose 
name you would expect to have heard 
of. Amongst the common mob of 
passengers he stood out in marked 
and distinct relief. 

“T feel at home in a crowd,” said 
Varney. ‘‘ Do you understand me?” 

“TI think so,” answered Percival. 
“Tf ever I could becomé distinguished, 
I, too, should feel at home in a 
crowd.” 

“You have ambition, then? you 
mean to become distinguished ?” 
asked Varney, with a sharp, searching 
look. 

There was a deeper and steadier 
flash than usual from Percival’s dark 
eyes, and a manlier glow over his 
cheek, at Varney’s question. But he 
was slow in answering; and when he 
did so, his manner had all its wonted 
mixture of graceful bashfulness and 
gay candour. 

“Our rise does not always depend 
on ourselves, We are not all born 
great, nor do we all have ‘greatness 
thrust on us,.’” 

“One can be what one likes, with 
your fortune,” said Varney; and there 
was & growl of envy in his voice. 
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; What, be a painter like you! Ha, 
ha!” 

“Faith,” said Varney, “at least, if 
you could paint at all, you would have 
what I have not—praise and fame.” 

Percival pressed kindly on Varney's 
arm. “Courage! you will get justice 
some day!” 

Varney shook his head. “ Bah! 
there is no such thing as justice; all 
are underrated or overrated. Can you 
name one man whom you think is 
estimated by the public at his precise 
value? As for present popularity, it 
depends on two qualities—each singly, 
or both united—cowardice and char- 
latanism ; that is, servile compliance 
with the taste and opinion of the 
moment, or a quack’s spasmodic 
efforts at originality. But why bore 
you on such matters! There are 
things more attractive round us. A 
good ancle that, eh? Why, pardon 
me, it is strange ; but you don’t seem 
to care much for women ?” 

‘* Oh, yes, I do,” said Percival, with 
asly demureness. “I am very fond 
of—my mother !” 

“Very proper and filial,” said 
Varney, laughing, “and does your 
love for the sex stop there ?” 

‘‘ Well, and in truth I fancy so— 
pretty nearly, You know my grand- 
mother is not alive! But that is 
something really worth looking at!” 
And Percival pointed, almost with a 
child’s delight, at an illumination 
more brilliant than the rest. 

“TI suppose, when you come of age, 
you will have all the cedars at Laugh- 
ton hung with coloured lamps. Ah, 
you must ask me there, some day. [ 
should so like to see the old place 
again.” 

“ You never saw it, I think you say, 
in my poor father’s time ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Yet you knew him.” 

“ But slightly.” 

“ And you never saw my mother ?” 

‘‘No; but she seems to have such 
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influence over you, that I am sure 
she must be a very superior person— 
rather proud, I suppose.” 

* Proud—no; that is, not exactly 
proud, for she is very meek and very 
affable. But yet-——” 

« But yet—you hesitate—she would 
not like you to be seen, perhaps, 
walking in Piccadilly with Gabriel 
Varney, the natural son of old Sir 
Miles’s librarian,— Gabriel Varney 
the painter—Gabriel Varney the ad: 
venturer |” 

“As long as Gabriel Varney is a 
man without stain on his character 
and honour, my mother would only 
be pleased that I should know an able 
and accomplished person, whatever 
his: origin or parentage. But my 
mother would be sad if she knew 
me intimate with a Bourbon or a 
Raffaelle, the first in rank or the first 
in genius, if either prince or artist had 
lost or even sullied his ‘scutcheon of 
gentleman. In a word, she is most 
sensitive as to honour and conscience 
—all else she disregards.” 

“ Hem !” Varney stooped down, as 
if examining the polish of his boot, 
while he continued, carelessly — Im- 
possible to walk the streets and keep 
one’s boots out of the mire! Well 
—and you agree with your mother?” 

“It would be strange if I did not. 
When I was scarcely Your years old, 
my poor father used to lead me 
through the long picture-gallery at 
Laughton, and say, ‘ Walk through 
life as if those brave gentlemen looked 
down on you.’ And,” added St. John, 
with his ingenuous smile— ‘my 
mother would put in her word— 
‘And those unstained women, too, 
my Percival !’” 

There was something noble and 
touching in the boy’s low accents as 
he'said this; it gave the key to his 
unusual modesty, and his frank, 
healthful innocence of character. 

The devil in Varney’s lip sneered 


mockingly. © 
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“My young friend, you have never 
- yet.—Do you think you ever 
shall ?” 

“T have dreamed that I could love 
oneday. But I ean wait.” 

Varney was about to reply, when 
he was accosted abruptly by three 
men of that exaggerated style of dress 
and manner, which is implied by the 
vulgar appellation of ‘Tigrish.’ Each 
of the three men had a cigar in his 
mouth—each seemed flushed with 
wine. One wore long brass spurs, 
and immense moustaches; another 
was distinguished by an enormous 
surface of black satin cravat, across 
which meandered a Pactolus of gold 
chain ; a third had his coat laced and 
braided, @ la Polonaise, and pinched 
and padded @ la Russe, with trousers 
shaped to the calf of a sinewy leg, and 
a glass screwed into his right eye.” 

“Ah, Gabriel!—ah, Varney !|—ah, 
prince of good fellows, well met! 
You sup with us to-night at little 
Céleste’s—we were just going in search 
of you.” 

“ Who’s your friend—one of us?” 
whispered a second. 

And the third screwed his arm tight 
and lovingly into Varney’s. 

Gabriel, despite his habitual assu- 
rance, looked abashed for a moment, 
and would have extricated himself 
from cordialities not at that moment 
welcome ; but he saw that his friends 
were too far gone in their cups to be 
easily shaken off, and he felt relieved 
when Percival, after a dissatisfied 
vlance at the three, said, quietly—* I 
must detain you no longer—TI shall 
‘oon look in at your studio ;” and, 
without waiting for answer, slid off, 
and was lost among the crowd. 

Varney walked on with his new- 
ound friends, unheeding for some 
moments their loose remarks and 
familiar banter. At length he shook 

ff his abstraction, and surrendering 
himself to the coarse humours of his 
sompanions, soon eclipsed them all 
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py the gusto of his slang and the | exquisite perfection of his frame, 
mocking profligacy of his sentiments; | (which rendered all his senses so 
for here he no longer played a part, vigorous and acute,) and his riotous 
or suppressed his grosser instincts. fancy, and his fitful energy, which 
That uncurbed dominion of the| was capable at times of great applica- 
senses, to which his very boyhood | tion, but not of definite purpose or 
had abandoned itself, found a willing earnest study. All about him was 
slave in the man. Even the talents /| flashy and hollow. He had not the 
themselves that he displayed came natural subtlety and depth of mind 
from the cultivation of the sensual.) that had characterised his terrible 
His eye, studying externals, made father. The graft ofthe opera dancer 
him a painter—his ear, quick and _, was visible on the stock of the scholar; 
practised, a musician. His wild, pro- wholly without the habits of method 
digal fancy rioted on every excite- | and order, without the patience, 
ment, and brought him in a vast | without the mathematical, calculating 
harvest of experience in knowledge ' brain of Dalibard, he played wan- 
of the frailties and the viceson which tonly with the horrible and loathsome 
it indulged its vagrant experiments. wickedness of which Olivier had 
Men who over-cultivate the art that | made dark and solemn study. Extra- 
connects itself with the senses, with vagant and lavish, he spent money 
little counterpoise from the reason as fast as he gained it; he threw 
and pure intellect, are apt to be away all chances of eminence and 
dissipated and irregular in their. career. In the midst of the direst 
lives. This is frequently noticeable ' plots of his villany, or the most ener- 
in the biographies ‘of musicians, : getic pursuit of his art, the poorest 
singers, and painters, less so in poets, excitement, the veriest bauble would 
because he who deals with words, not | draw him aside. His heart was with 
signs and tones, must perpetually Falri in the sty, his fancy with 
compare his senses with the pure, Aladdin in the palace. To make a 
images of which the senses only see show was his darling object ; he loved 
the appearances ; in a word, he must to create effect by his person, his 
employ his intellect, and his self-| talk, his dress, as well as by his 


education must be large and compre-| talents. rol from hand to mouth, 





hensive. But with most real genius, | crimes thro ich it is not our 
however fed merely by the senses—| intention to ai yim, had at times 
most really great painters, singers, made him rich teday, for vices to 
and musicians, however easily led make him poor again tomorrow. 
astray into temptation, the richness! What he called “luck,” or “his 
of the soil throws up abundant good' star,” had favoured him—he was 
qualities to countervail or redeem the | not hanged !—he lived ; and, as the 
evil—they are uaually compassionate, greater part of his unscrupulous 
generous, sympathising. That Var-| career had been conducted in foreign 
ney had not such beauties of soul and. lands, and under other names,— 
temperament it is unnecessary to, in his own name, and in his own 
add—principally, it is true, because country, though something scarcely 
of his nurture, education, parental to be defined, but equivocal and pro-, 
example, the utter corruption in vocative of suspicion, made him 
which his childhood and youth had displeasing to the prudent, and 
passed—partly because he had no vaguely alarmed the experience of 
real genius ; it was a false apparition the sober,—atill no positive accusa- 
of the divine spirit, reflected from the tion was attached to the general 
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integrity of his character; and the 
mere dissipation of his habits was 
naturally little known out (of his 
familiar circle. Hence, he had the 
most presumptuous confidence in 
himself—a confidence native to his 
courage, and confirmed by his expe- 
rience. His conscience was so utterly 
obtuse, that he might almost be said 
to present the phenomenon of a man 
without ‘conscience at all. Unlike 
Conrad, he did not “know himself a 
villain ;” all that he knew of himself 
was, that he was a remarkably clever 
fellow, without prejudice or super- 
stition. That, with all his gifts, he 
had not succeeded better in life, he 
ascribed carelessly to the surpassing 
wisdom of his philosophy. He could 
have done better if he had enjoyed 
himself less—but was not enjoyment 
the be all and end all of this little 
life? More often, indeed, in the 
moods of his bitter envy, he would 
lay the fault upon the world, How 
great he could have been if he had 
been rich and high born! Oh, he 
was made to spend, not to save—to 
command, not to fawn! He was not 
formed to plod through the dull 
mediocrities of fortune ; he must toss 
up for the All or the Nothing! It 
was no control over himself that 
made Varney now turn his thoughts 
from certain grave designs on Per- 
cival St. John, to the brutal de- 
bauchery of his three companions,— 
rather he then yielded most to his 
natural self. And when the morning 
star rose over the night he passed 
with low profligates and venal 
nymphs,—when, over the fragments 
on the board and emptied bottles, 
and drunken riot, dawn gleamed and 
saw him in all the pride of his mag- 
nificent organisation, and the cynicism 
Of his measured vice ;—fair, fresh, 
and blooming amidst those maudlin 
eyes, and flushed cheeks, and reeling 
figures ; — laughing” hideously over 
the spectacle he had provoked, and, 
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kicking aside, with a devil’s scorn, 
the prostrate form of the favoured 
partner whose head had rested on his 
bosom, as alone with a steady step he 
passed the threshold, and walked into 
the fresh, healthful air ;— Gabriel 
Varney enjoyed the fell triumph of 
his hell-born vanity, and revelled in 
his sentiment of superiority and 
power. 

Meanwhile, on quitting Varney, 
young Percival strolled on as the 
whim directed him. Turning down 
the Haymarket, he gained the colon- 
nade of the Opera House. The crowd 
there was so dense that his footsteps 
were arrested, and he leant against 
one of the columns in admiration of 
the various galaxics in view. In 
front blazed the rival stars of the 
United Service Club and the Athe- 
neeum ;—to the left, the quaint and 
peculiar device which lighted up 
Northumberland House;-— to the 
right, the anchors, cannons, and 
bombs, which typified ingeniously the 
martial attributes of the Ordnance 
Office. 

At that moment there were three 
persons connected with this narrative 
within a few feet of each other, dis- 
tinguished from the multitude by 
the feelings with which each regarded 
the scene and felt the jostle of the 
crowd. Percival St. John, in whom 
the harmless sense of pleasure was 
yet vivid and unsatiated, caught from 
the assemblage only that physical 
hilarity which heightened his own 
spirits. If in a character as yet so un- 
developed—to which thelarge passions 
and stern ends of life were as yet 
unknown—stirred some deeper and 
more musing thoughts and specula- 
tions, giving gravity to the habitual 
smile on his rosy lip, and steadying 
the play of his sparkling eyes, he 
would have been at a loss himself to 
explain the dim sentiment, and the 
vague desire, 

Screened by another column from 
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the pressure of the mob, with his 
arms folded on his breast, a man 
some few years older in point of time 
—many years older in point of cha- 
racter—gazed (with thoughts how 
turbulent—with ambition how pro- 
found!) upon the dense and dark 
masses that covered space and street 
far as the eye could reach. He, 
indeed, could not have said, with 
Varney, that he was “at home in a 
crowd.” Fora crowd did not fill him 
with the sense of his own individual 
being and importance, but grappled 
him to its mighty breast with the 
thousand tissues of a common des- 
tiny. Who shall explain and disen- 
tangle those high, and restless, and 
interwoven emotions with which 
intellectual ambition, honourable and 
ardent, gazes upon that solemn thing 
with which, in which, for which it 
lives and labours—the Human Mul- 
titude? To that abstracted, solitary 
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the curiosity, the holiday, were 
nothing, or but as fleeting phantoms 
and vain seemings. In his heart's eye, 
he saw before him but the Prope, 
the shadow of an everlasting audience 
—audience at once and judge. 

And literally touching him as he 
stood, the ragged sweeper, who had 
returned in vain to devote a last care 
to his beloved charge, stood arreated 
with the rest, gazing joylessly on the 
blazing lamps, dead as the stones he 
heeded, to the young vivacity of the 
one man, the solemn visions of the 
other. So, O London, amidst the 
universal holiday to monarch and to 
mob, in those three souls lived the 
three elements, which, duly mingled 
and administered, make thy vice and 
thy virtue—thy glory and thy shame— 
thy labour and thy luxury ; pervading 
the palace and the street—the hos- 
pital and the prison ;—enjoyment, 
which is pleasure—energy, which is 


man, the illumination, the festivity, | action—torpor, which is want! _ 
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CHAPTER II. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Suppzen.y across the gaze ef Percival 
St. John there flashed a face that 
woke him from his abstraction, as a 
light awakes the sleeper. It was as 
& recognition of somethimg seen dimly 
before—a truth coming out from a 
dream. It was not the mere beauty 
of that face (and beautiful it was), 
that arrested his eye and made his 
heart beat more quickly —it was 
rather that nameless and inexplicable 
sympathy which constitutes love at 
firet sight ;—a sort of impulse and 
instinct common to the dullest as the 
quickest—the hardest reason as the 
liveliest fancy. Plain Cobbett, seeing 
before the cottage door, at her home- 
liest of house work, the girl of whom 
he said—“ That girl should be my 
wife ;” and Dante, first thrilled by 
the vision of Beatrice, are alike true 
types of a common experience : What- 
ever of love sinks the deepest is felt 
at first sight ; it streams on us abrupt 
from the cloud, a lightning flash—a 
destiny revealed to us face to face. 
Now, there was nothing poetical in 
the place or the circumstance, still 
Jess in the companionship in which 
this fair creature startled the virgin 
heart of that careless boy; she was 
leaning on the arm of a stout, rosy- 
faced matron in a puce-coloured gown, 
who was flanked on the other side by 
& very small, very spare man, with 
@ very wee face, the lower part of 
which was enveloped in an immense 
bejcher, Besides these two incum- 
brances, the stout lady contrived to 
in her hands an umbrella, a 
baskef, and a pair of pattens. 
In the midst of the strange, un- 


familiar emotion which his eye con- 
veyed to his heart, Percival’s ear was 
displeasingly jarred by the loud, bluff, 
hearty voice of the girl’s female 
companion— 

‘Gracious me! if that is not John 
Ardworth; who'd have thought it! 
Why, John—TI say, John!” and lift- 
ing her umbrella horizontally, she 
poked aside two city clerks in front 
of her, wheeled round the little man 
on her left, upon whom the clerks 
simultancously bestowed the appella- 
tion of “feller,” and driving him, as 
being the sharpest and thinnest 
wedge at hand, through a dense knot 
of some half-a-dozen gapers, while 
following his involuntary progress she 
looked defiance on the malcontents, 
she succceded in clearing her way to 
the spot where stood the young man 
she had discovered. The ambitious 
dreamer, for it was he, thus detected 
and disturbed, looked embarrassed 
for a moment, as the stout lady, 
touching him with the umbrella, said, 

‘ Well, I declare, if this is not too 
bad! You sent word that you should 
not be able to come out with us to sce 
the ‘luminations, and here you are as 
large as life !” 

‘T did not think at the moment 
you wrote to me, that e 

“ Oh, stuff!” interrupted the stout 
Woman, with a significant, good-hu- 
moured shake of her head, “I know 
what’s what; tell the truth, and shame 
the gentleman who objects to showing 
his feet. You are a wild fellow, John 
Ardworth—you are! you like looking 
after the pretty faces—you do—you 
do—ha, ha, ha! very natural! So 
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did you once—did not you, Mr. 
Mivers —did not you, eh? men must 
be men—they always are men, and 
its my belief that men they always 
will be!” 

With this sage conjecture into the 
future, the lady turned to Mr. Mivers, 
who, thus appealed to, extricated 
with some difficulty his chin from the 
folds of his belcher, and putting up 
his small face, said, in a small voice, 
“¢ Yes, I was a wild fellow once, but you 
have tamed me! you have, Mrs. M.” 

And therewith the chin sunk again 
into the belcher, and the small voice 
died into a small sigh. 

The stout lady glanced benignly at 
her spouse, and then resuming her 
address, 1o which Ardworth listened 
with a half frown and a half smile, 
observed, encouragingly— 

“Yes, there’s nothing like a lawful 
wife, to break a man in, as you will 
find some day. Howsomever, your 
time’s not come for the Altar, so sup- 
pose you give Helen your arm, and 
come with us.” 

“Do,” said Helen, in a sweet, coax- 
ing voice. 

Ardworth bent down his rough, 
earnest face to Helen’s, and an evident 
pleasure relaxed its thoughtful lines. 
‘‘T cannot resist you,” he began, and 
then he paused and frowned. “Pish,” 
he added, “I was talking folly; but 
what head would not you turn? 
Resist you I must, for I am on my 
way now to my drudgery. Ask me 
anything, some years hence, when I 
have time to be happy, and then see 
if I am the bear you now call me.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Mivers, emphati- 
cally, “ are you coming, or are you 
not? Don’t stand there, shilly- 
shally.” 

“ Mrs. Mivers,” returned Ardworth, 
with a kind of sly humour, “I am 


Bure you would be very angry with | 
your husband’s excellent shopmen, if 


that was the way they spoke to your 
customers, If some unhappy dropper- 
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in—some lady who came to buy a 
yard or so of Irish, was suddenly 
dazzled, as I am, by a luxury wholly 
unforeseen and eagerly coveted—a 
splendid lace veil, or a ravishing cash- 
mere, or whatever else you ladies 
desiderate, and while she was balan- 
cing between prudence and temp- 
tation, your foreman exclaimed— 
‘Don’t stand shilly-shally,'—come, I 
put it to you.” 

“* Stuff!” said Mrs. Mivers. 

“‘Alas! unlike your imaginary cus- 
tomer—(I hope so, at least, for the 
sake of your till)—prudence gets the 
better of me; unless,” added Ard- 
worth, irresolutely, and glancing at 
Helen—“ unless, indeed, you are not 
sufficiently protected, and “ 

“ Purtected |!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mivers, in an indignant tone of aston- 
ishment, and agitating the formidable 
umbrella, “ as if I was not enough, 
with the help of this here domestic 
commodity, to purtect a dozen such. 
Purtected, indeed !” 

“John is right, Mrs. M.; business 
is business,” said Mr. Mivers. “ Let 
us move on—we stop the way, and 
those idle lads are listening to us, 
and sniggering.” 

“Sniggering!” exclaimed the gen- 
tle helpmate ; “I should like to see 
those who presume for to snigger ;” 
and as she spoke she threwa look of de- 
fiance around her. Then, having thus 
satisfied her resentment, she prepared 
to obey, as no doubt she always did, 
her lord and master. Suddenly, with 
@ practised movement, she wheeled 
round Mr, Mivers, and taking care to 
protrude before him the sharp point 
of the umbrella, cut her-way through 
the crowd like the scythed car of the 
ancient Britons, :and was, soon lost 
amidst the throng, although her way 
might be guessed by a slight ripple of 
peculiar agitation along the general 
stream, accompanied -by a prolonged 
murmur of reproach or expostulation 
which gradually died .in srs distance. 

L 
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Ardworth gazed after the fair form 
of Helen with a look of regret; and, 
when it vanished,—with a slight start 
and a suppressed sigh, he turned 
away, and with the long, steady stride 
of a strong Man, cleared his path 
through the Strand, towards the 
printing-office of a journal on which 
he was responsibly engaged. 

But Percival, who had caught much 
of the conversation that took place 
so near him—Percival, happy child 
of idleness and whim, had no motive 
of labour and occupation to stay the 
free impulse of his heart, and his 
heart drew him on, with magnetic 
attraction, in the track of the first 
being that had ever touched the 
sweet instincts of youth. 

-Meanwhile, Mrs. Mivers was des- 
tined to learn—though, perhaps, the 
lesson little availed her—that to get 
smoothly through this world it is 
necessary to be supple as well as 
strong; and though, up to a certain 
point, man or woman may force the 
way by poking umbrellas into peo- 
ple’s ribs, and treading mercilessly 
upon people’s toes, yet the endurance 
of ribs and toes has its appointed 
limita. 

Helen, half terrified, also half 
amused by her companion’s robust 
resolution of purpose, had in Mrs. 
Mivers’ general courage and success 
that confidence which the weak repose 
in the strong, and though, whenever 
she turned her eyes from the illumi- 
nations, she besought Mrs, Mivers to 
be more gentle, yet, seeing that they 
had gone safely from St. Paul’s to St. 
James's, she had no distinct appre- 
hension of any practically ill results 
from the energies she was unable to 
mitigate. But now, having just 
gained the end of St. James’s Street, 
Mrs. Mivers at last found her match. 
The crowd here halted, thick and 
serried, to gaze in peace upon the 
brilliant vista which the shops and 
clubs of that street presented. 
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Coaches and carriages had paused in 
their line, and immediately before 
Mrs. Mivers stood three very thin, 
small women, whose dress bespoke 
them to be of the humblest class. 

“Make way, there—make way, my 
good women, make way!” cried Mrs. 
Mivers, equally disdainful of the size 
and the rank of the obstructing 
parties. 

“ Arrah, and what shall we make 
way for the like of you, you ould 
busy body?” said one of the dames, 
turning round, and presenting a very 
formidable squint to the broad optics 
of Mrs. Mivers. 

Without deigning a reply, Mrs. 
Mivers had recourse to her usual 
tactics. Umbrella and husband went 
right between two of the feminine 
obstructives ; and to the inconceivahie 
astonishment and horror of the as- 
sailant, husband and umbrella in- 
stantly vanished. The three small 
furies had pounced upon both. They 
were torn from their natural owner— 
they were hurried away; the stream 
behind, long fretted at the path so 
abruptly made amidst it, closed in, 
joyous with a thousand waves. Mrs. 
Mivers and Helen were borne forward 
in one way, the umbrella and the 
husband in the other : at the distance 
a small voice was heard—‘‘ Don’t you! 
—don't! Be quiet! Mrs.—Mrs. M.! 
Oh! oh! Mrs. M.!” At that last 
repetition of the beloved and familiar 
initial, uttered in a tone of almost 
superhuman anguish, the conjugal 
heart of Mrs. Mivers was afflicted 
beyond control. 

“Wait here a moment, my dear! 
I'll just give it them—that’s all!” 
And in another moment Mrs. Mivers 
was heard bustling, scolding, till all 
trace of her whereabout was gone 
from the eyes of Helen. Thus left 
alone, in exceeding shame and dismay, 
the poor girl cast a glance around. 
The glance was caught by two young 
men, whose station, in these days 
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when dress is an equivocal designator | 
of rank, could not be guessed by their ; 
They might be dandies , 


exterior. 
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thing in his face, his air, hia youth, 
appealed at once to her confidence, 
Mechanically, and scarce knowing 


from the west—they might be clerks | what she did, she laid her trembling 


from the east. 

‘‘ By Jove,” exclaimed one, “that’s 
a, sweet pretty girl!” and, by a sudden 
movement of the crowd, they both 
found themselves close to Helen. 

« Are you alone, my dear?” said a 
voice rudely familiar. 

Helen made no reply—the tone of 
the voice frightened her. A gap in 
the mob showed the space towards 
Cleveland Row, which, leading to no 
illuminations, was vacant and solitary. 
She instantly made towards this spot ; 
the two men followed her,—the bolder 
and elder one occasionally trying to 
catch hold of her arm. At last, as 
she passed the last. house to the left, 
a house then owned by One who, at 
once far-sighted and impetuous, affable 
and haughty—characterised alike by 
solid virtues and brilliant faults— 
would, but for hollow friends, have 
triumphed over countless foes, and 
enjoyed at last that brief day of 
stormy power for which statesmen 
resign the health of manhood and the 
hope of age—as she passed that 
memorable mansion, she suddenly 
perceived that the space before her 
had no thoroughfare, and, while she 
paused in dismay, her pursuers 
blockaded her escape. 

One of them now fairly seized her 
hand: “Nay, pretty one, why so 
cruel? But one kiss—only one!” 
He endeavoured to pass his arm 
round her waist while he spoke. Helen 
eluded him, and darted forward, to 
find her way stopped by her persecu- 
tor’s companion, when, to her asto- 
nishment, a third person gently 
pushed aside the form that impeded 
her path, approached, and looking 
mute defiance at the unchivalric 
molesters, offered her his arm. Helen 
gave but one timid hurrying glance 
to her unexpected protector: some- 


hand on the arm held out to her. 

The two Lotharios looked foolish. 
One pulled up his shirt collar, the 
other turned, with a forced laugh, on 
his heel. Boy as Percival seemed, 
and little more than boy as he was, 
there was a dangerous fire in his eye, 
and an expression of spirit and ready 
courage in his whole countenance, 
which, if it did not awe his tall rivals, 
made them at least unwilling to have 
a scene, and provoke the interference 
of the policemen, one of whom was 
now seen walking slowly up to the 
spot. They, therefore, preserved a 
discomfited silence ; and Percival St. 
John, with his heart going ten knots 
a beat, sailed triumphantly off with 
his prize. 

Scarcely knowing whither he went, 
certainly forgetful of Mr. Mivers, in 
his anxiety to escape at least from the 
crowd, Percival walked on till he 
found himself with his fair charge 
under the trees of St. James's Park. 

Then Helen, recovering herself, 
paused, and said, alarmed, “ But this 
is not my way—I must go back to 
the street !” 

“How foolish I am—that is true!” 
said Percival, looking confused. “ I— 
I felt so happy to be with you, feel 
your hand on my arm, and think 
that we were all by ourselves, that— 
that—but you have dropped your 
flowers !” 

And as a bouquet Helen wore, dis- 
lodged somehow or other, fell to the 
ground, both stooped to pick it up, 
and their hands met. At that touch, 
Percival felt a strange tremBle, which 
perhaps communicated itself (for such 
things are contagious) to his fair com- 
panion. Percival had got the nosegay, 
and seemed willing to detain it, for 
he bent his face lingeringly over the 
flowers, At length, he turned his 
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bright ingenuous‘eyes to Helen, and 
singling one rose from the rest, said 
beseechingly—“ May I keep this? 
See, it is not so fresh as the others.” 

“YT am sure, sir,” said Helen, 
colouring, and looking down, “I owe 
you so much that I should be glad if 
a poor flower could repay it.” 

“A poor flower! You don’t know 
what a prize this is to me!” 

Percival’ placed the rose reverently 
in his bosom, and the two moved 
back slowly, as if reluctant both, 
through the old palace court into the 
street, 

“Ts that lady related to you?” 
asked Percival, looking another way, 


and dreading the reply: “Not your, 
| had lost her friend. 


mother, surely !” 
“ Oh, no !—TI have no mother !” 
“Forgive me!” said Percival, for 
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into her face, saw the smile, and said, 
drawing up his head, and shaking 
back his jetty curls, ‘“‘I dare say you 
are laughing at me as a mere boy; 
but I am older than I look. I am 
sure-I am much older than you are. 
Let me see, you are seventeen, I 
suppose ?” 

Helen, getting more and more at 
her ease, nodded playful assent. 

“And I am not far from twenty- 
one. Ah! you may well look sur- 
prised—but so it is. An hour ago I 
felt a mere boy; now I shall never 
feel a boy again !” 

Once more there was a long pause, 
and before it was broken they had 
gained the very spot in which Helen 


‘““Why, bless us, and save us!” 
exclaimed a voice ‘loud as a trumpet,’ 


the tone of Helen's voice told him | but not ‘with a silver sound,’ “there 


that he had touched the spring of a 
household sorrow. “ And,” he added, 
with a jealousy that he could scarcely 
restrain from making itself evident in 
his accent, “that gentleman who 
spoke to you under the Colonnade,— 








you are, after all ;” and Mrs. Mivers 
(husband and umbrella both regained) 
planted herself full before them. 
“Oh, a pretty fright I have been 
in; and now to see you coming along 
as cool as if nothing had happened— 


I have seen him before, but where I | as if the humbrella had not lost its 


cannot remember. 


put everything but yourself out of my | Dear, dear! 


head. Is he related to you?” 
“ He is my cousin.” 
“Cousin!” repeated Percival, pout- 


In fact, you have | hivory andle—it’s quite purvoking. 


what we have gone 
through! And who is this young 
gentleman, pray ?” 

Helen whispered some hesitating 


ing a little; and again there was | explanation, which Mrs. Mivers did 


silence. 


not seem to receive as graciously as 


“I don’t know how it is,” said | Percival, poor fellow, had a right to 


Percival, at last, and very gravely, as 


expect. She stared him full in the 


if much perplexed by some abstruse | face, and shook her head suspiciously 
thought, “but I feel as ifI had known | when she saw him a little confused 
you all my life. I never felt this for | by the survey. Then, tucking Helen 
amy one before.” tightly under her arm, she walked 
There was something so irresistibly | back towards the Haymarket, merely 
innecent in the boy’s serious, wonder- | saying to Percival— 
ing tone, as he said these words, that! ‘ Much obligated, and good night. 
a smile, in spite of herself, broke | I have along journey to take to set 
out amongst the thousand dimples | down this here young lady, and the 
round Helen’s charming lips. Perhaps | best thing we can all do is to get 
the little witch felt a touch ofcoquetry | home as fast as we can, and have a 
for the first time. refreshing cup of tea—that’s my 
Percival, who was looking sidelong | mind, sir. Excuse me /” 
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Thus abruptly dismissed, poor 


somewhat comforted at seeing her 
look back, with (as he thought) a 


touch of regret in her parting smile. | 


Then suddenly it flashed across him 
how sadly he had wasted his time. 
Novice that he was, he had not even 
learned the name and address of his 
new acquaintance, At that thought 
he hurried on through the crowd, but 
only reached the object of his pursuit 
just in time to see her placed in a 
coach, and to catch a full view of the 
luxuriant proportions of Mrs. Mivers 
a3 she followed her into the vebicle. 

As the lumbering conveyance (the 
only’ coach on the stand) heaved 
itself into motion, Percival’s eye fell 
on the sweeper, who was still leaning 
on his broom, and who, in grateful 
recognition of the unwonted gene- 
rosity that had repaid his service, 
touched his ragged hat, and smiled 
drowsily on his young custgmer. Love 
sharpens the wit, and animates the 
timid ;—a thought worthy of the 
most experienced, inspired Percival 
St. John: he hurried to the sweeper, 
‘laid his hand on his patchwork coat, 
and said, breathlessly— 

«You see that coach turning into 
the square ; follow it—find out where 
it sets down. There's a sovereign for 
you—another if you succeed. Call 
and tell me your success. Number 





shot !” 

The sweeper nodded and grinned; 
it was possibly not his first commission 
of asimilar kind. He darted down 
the sireet; and Percival, following 
him with equal speed, had the satis- 
faction to see him, as the coach tra- 
versed St. James’s-square, comfortably 
seated on the footboard. 

Beck, dull clod, knew nothing, 
cared nothing, felt nothing as to the 
motives or purpose of his employer. 
Honest love or selfish vice, it was the 
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|same to him. He saw only the one 
Percival gazed wistfully on his Helen, ' 


as she was borne along, and was) 


sovereign which, with astounded eyes, 
he still gazed at on his palm, and the 
vision of the sovereign that was yet 
to come : 


“ Scandit eratas vitiosa naves 
Cura : nec turmas equitum relinguit.” 


It was the Selfishness of Lenden— 
calm and stolid, whether on the track 
of innocence or at the command. of 
guile, 

Abt half-past ten o’clock, Percival 
St. John was seated in his room, and 
the sweeper stood at the threshold. 
Wealth and penury seemed brought 
into visible contact in the persons of 
the visitor and the host. The dwelling 
is held by some to give an index to 
the character of the owner: if 80, 
Percival’s apartments differed much 
from those generally favoured by - 
young men of rank and fortune. On 
the one hand it had none of that. 
affectation of superior taste, evinced 
in marqueterie and gilding,. or the 
more picturesque discomfort of high- 
backed chairs and mediseval: curio- 
sities which prevails in the daintier 
abodes of fastidious bachelors, Nor, 
on the other hand, had it the sporting. 
character which individualises. the 
ruder juveniles ‘gut gaudent equie,’ 
betrayed by engravings of racers, and 
celebrated fox-hunts, relieved, perhaps, 
if the Nimrod condescend to a cross 
of the Lovelace, with portraits of 


Curzon-street!—off, like a | figurantes, und ideals of French senti- 


ment, entitled, ‘‘ Ze Sot,” or “La 
Reveillée,” “ L’Espoir,” or “ L’ Aban- 
don.” But the rooms had a physio- 
gnomy of their own, from their 
exquisite neatness and cheerful sim- 
plicity. The chintz draperies were 
lively with gay flowers; books filled 
up the niches; here and there were 
small pictures, chiefly sea-pieces— 
well chosen, well placed. 

There might, indeed, have been 
something almost effeminate in a 
certain inexpressible purity of teste, 
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and a cleanliness of detail that seemed 
actually brilliant, had not the folding- 
doors allowed a glimpse of a plainer 
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“So they ’spose at the public.” 
“ And the name }” 


Beck shook his head. '’Tis a 


apartment, with fencing foils and French un, your onor; but the sar- 
boxing-gloves ranged on the wall, and | vant’s is Martha.” 


a cricket-bat resting carelessly in the 
corner. 


of manliness to the rooms, but it was | 


the manliness of a boy; half girl, if 
you please, in the purity of thought 
that pervaded one room, all boy in 
the playful pursuits that were made 
manifest in the other. Simple, how- 
ever, a8 this abode really was, poor 
Beck had never been admitted to the 
sight of anything half so fine. He 
stood at the door for a moment, and 
stared about him, bewildered and 
dazzled. But his natural torpor to 
things that concerned him not, soon 
brought to him the same stoicism 
that philosophy gives the strong; and 
after the first surprise, his eye quictly 
settled on his employer. St. John 
rose eagerly from the sofa, on which 
he had been contemplating the starlit 
tree-tops of Chesterfield Gardens— 

““ Well, well?’ said Percival. 

“ Hold Brompton,” said Beck, with 
a brevity of word and clearness of 
perception worthy a Spartan. 

“Old Brompton?” repeated Perci- 
val, thinking the reply the most 
natural in the world. 

“Ina big ous by hisself,” continued 
Beck, “ with a igh vall in front.” 

“ You would know it again?” 

, “In course; he’s so wery pecular.” 
+ “He? who?” 

“Vy, the ous. The young lady 
got out, and the hold folks driv back. 
I did not go arter them!” and Beck 
looked ‘sly. 

« So ;—I must find out the name.” 

“T axed at the public,” said Beck, 
proud of his diplomacy. “ They keeps 
a sarvant vot takes half a pint at her 
meals. The young lady’s ma be a 
foriner.” 

“A foreigner! Then she lives 
there with her mother?” 


“You must meet me ait Brompton, 


These gave a redeeming air | near the turnpike, to-morrow, and 


show me the house.” 

“ Vy, I’s in bizness all day, please 
your onor.” 

“In bizness?” 

“T's the place of the crossing,” said 
Beck, with much dignity ; “ but arter 
eight I goes vhere I likes.” 

“To-morrow evening, then, at half- 
past eight, by the turnpike.” 

Beck pulled his forelock assentingly. 

“ There’s the sovereign I promised 
you, my poor fellow—much good may 
it do you. Perhaps you have some 
father or mother whose heart it will 
glad.” 

“T never had no such thing,” 
replicd Beck, turning the coin in his 
hand. 

“ Well, dgn’t spend it in drink.” 

“T never drinks nothing but svipes.” 

“Then,” said Percival, laughingly, 
‘‘what, my good friend, will you ever 
do with your money?” 

Beck put his finger to his nose, 
sunk his voice into a whisper, and 
replied, solemnly— “I as a mattris.” 

“ A mistress,” said Percival ; “oh, a 
sweetheart! Well; but if she’s a 
good girl, and loves you, she'll not let 
you spend your money on her.” 

“‘T haint such a ninny as that,” 
said Beck, with majestic contempt. 
“I ’spises the flat that is done brown 
by the blowens. I as a mattris.” 

“A mattress! a mattress! Well, 
what has that to do with the money?” 

“Vy, I lines it.” 

Percival looked puzzled. ‘‘ Oh,” 
said he, after a thoughtful pause, and 
in a tone of considerable compassion, 
“T understand ; you sew your money 
in your mattress. My poor, poor lad, 
you can do better than that !—there 
are the savings banks.” 
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Beck looked frightened: “I opes 
your onor vont tell no vun. I opes 
no vun vont go for to put my tin 
vere I shall know nothing vatsomever 
about it. Now, I knows vere it is— 
and I lays on it.” 

‘Do you sleep more soundly when 
you lie on your treasure?” 

“No; it's hodd,” said Beck, mu- 
singly, ‘‘ but the more I lines it, the 
vorse I sleeps.” 

Percival laughed; but there was 
melancholy in his laughter; some- 
thing in the forlorn, benighted, father- 
Jess, squalid miser, went to \the core 
of his open, generous heart, 

“Do you ever read your Bible?” 
said he, after a pause; “—or even 
the newspaper }” 
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“T does not read nothing, cos vy, 
I haint been made a schollard, liko 
swell Tim, as was lagged for 9 
forgery.” 

*You go to church on a Sunday ?” 

“Yes; I ’as a veekly hingagement 
at the New Road.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“To see arter the gig of a gemman 
vot comes from Ighgate.” 

Perceval lifted his brilliant eyes, 
and they were moistened with a 
heavenly dew, on the dull face of his 
fellow-creature. Beck made a scrape, 
looked round, shambled back to the 
door, and ran home, through the 
lamp-lit streets of the great mart of 
the Christian universe, to sew the 
gold in his mattress. . 
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OHAPTER III. 


EABLY TRAINING FOR AN UPRIGHT GENTLEMAN. 


Psrorvau St. Jonnw had been brought 
up at home under the eye of his 
mother and the care of an excellent 
man, who had been tytor to himself 
and his brothers. The tutor was not 
much of a classical scholar, for, in 
great measure, he had educated him- 
self; and he who does so, usually 
lacks the polish and brilliancy of one 
whose footsteps have been led early 
to the Temple of the Muses. In fact, 
Captain Greville was a gallant soldier, 
with whom Vernon St. John had 
been acquainted in his own brief 
military career, and whom circum- 
stances had so reduced in life as to 
compel him to sell his commission, 
and live as he could. He had always 
been known in his regiment as a 
reading man, and his authority looked 
up to in all the disputes as to history 
and dates, and literary anecdotes, 
which might occur at the mess-table. 
Vernon considered him the most 
learned man of his acquaintance; 
and, when accidentally meeting him 
in London, he learned his fallen 
fortunes, he congratulated himself on 
a very brilliant idea, ‘when he sug- 
gested that Captain Greville should 
assist him in the education of his 
boys and the management of his 
estate. At first, all that Greville 
modestly undertook, with respect to 
the former, and, indeed, was expected 
to do, was to prepare the young 
gentleman for Eton, to which Vernon, 
with the natural predilection of an 
Eton man, destined his sons. But 
the sickly constitutions of the two 
elder justified Lady Mary in her 
opposition to a public school; and 


Percival conceived early so strong an 
affection for a sailor’s life, that the 
father’s intentions were frustrated. 
The two elder continued their eduea- 
tion at home; and Percival, at an 
earlier age than usual, went to sea. 
The last was fortunate enough to have 
for his captain one of that new race 
of naval officers who, well educated 
and accomplished, form a notable 
contrast to the old heroes of Smollet. 
Percival, however, had not been long 
in the service before the deaths of his 
two elder brothers, preceded by that 
of his father, made him the head of 
his ancient house, and the sole prop 
of his mother’s earthly hopes. He 
conquered with a generous effort the 
passion for his noble profession, which 
service had but confirmed, and re- 
turned home with his fresh child- 
like nature uncorrupted, his consti- 
tution strengthened, his lively and 
impressionable mind braced by the 
experience of danger and the habits 
of duty, and quietly resumed his 
reading under Captain Greville, who 
had moved from the hall to a small 
house in the village. 

Now, the education he had received, 
from first to last, was less adapted 
prematurely to quicken his intellect 
and excite his imagination than to 
warm his heart and elevate, while it 
chastened, his moral qualities; for in 
Lady Mary there was, amidst singular 
sweetness of temper, a high cast of 
character and thought. She was not 
what is commonly called clever, and 
her experience of the world was 
limited, compared to that of most 
women of similar rank who pass their 
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lives in the vast theatre of London. 
But she became superior by a certain 
single-heartedness which made truth 
so habitual to her, that the light in 
which she lived rendered all objects 
around her clear, One who is always 
true in the great duties of life, is 
nearly always wise. And Vernon, 
when he had fairly buried his faults, 
had felt a noble shame for the 
excesses into which they had led him. 
Gradually more and more wedded to 
his home, he dropped his old com- 
panions. He set grave guard on his 
talk (his habits now required no 
guard), lest any of the ancient levity 
should taint the ears of his children. 
Nothing is more common in parents 
than their desire that their children 
should escape their faults. We scarcely 
know ourselves till we have children, 
and then, if we love them duly, we 
look narrowly into failings that 
become vices, when they serve as 
examples to the young. 

The inborn gentleman with the 
native courage, and spirit, and horror 
of trick and falsehood which belong 
to that chivalrous abstraction, sur- 
vived almost alone in Vernon St. 
John; and his boys sprang up in the 
atmosphere of generous sentiments 
and transparent truth. The tutor 
was in harmony with the parents—a 
soldier every inch of him—not a 
mere disciplinarian, yet with a pro- 
found sense of duty and a knowledge 
that duty is to be found in atten- 
tion to details. In inculcating the 
habit of subordination so graceful. to 
the young, he knew how to make 
himself beloved, and what is harder 
still, to be understood. The soul of 
this poor soldier was white and un- 
stained, as the arms of a maiden 
knight ; it was full of suppressed, but 
lofty enthusiasm. He had been iil- 
used, whether by Fate or the Horse 
Guards—his career had: beena failure, 
but he was as loyal as if his hand held 
the field-marshal’s truncheon and: the 
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garter bound his: knee. He was above 
all querulous discontent. From him, 
no less than from his parents, Percival 
caught not only a spirit of honour 
worthy the antiqua fides of the poeta, 
bub that peculiar cleanliness of 
thought, if the expression may be 
used, which belongs to the ideal of 
youthful chivalry. In mere book- 
learning, Percival, as may be sup- 
posed, was not very extensively read ; 
but his mind, if not largely stored, 
had a certain unity of culture which 
gave it stability and individualised 
its operations. Travels, voyages, 
narratives of heroic adventure, biogra- 
phies of great men, had made the 
favourite pasture of his enthusiasm. 
To this was added the more stirring, 
and, perhaps, the more genuine order 
of poets who make you feel and glow, 
rather than doubt and ponder. He 
knew, at least, enough of Greek to 
enjoy old Homer; and if he could 
have come but ill through a col- 
lege examination into Aischylus 
and Sophocles, he had dwelt with 
fresh delight on the rushing storm 
of spears, in the Seven before Thebes, 
and wept over the heroic calamities 
of Antigone. In science, he was no 
adept; but his clear, good sense, and 
quick appreciation of positive truths, 
had led him easily through the ele- 
mentary mathematics, and his some- 
what martial spirit had made him 
delight in the old. captain's lectures 
on military tactics. Had he remained 
in the navy, Percival St. John would, 
doubtless, have been distinguished. 
His talents fitted him for straight- 
forward manly action; and he had a 
generous desire of distinction, vague, 
perhaps, the moment he was taken 
from his profession, and curbed by 
his diffidence in himself and his sense 
of deficiencies in the ordinary routine 
of purely classical education. Still 
he had in him all the elements of 
a true man—a man to go througly 
life with a firm step and a clear 
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conscience, and a gallant hope. Such a 
man may not win fame, that is an 
accident; but he must occupy no 
despicable place in the movement of 
the world. 

It was at first intended to send 
Percival to Oxford, but for some 
reason or other, that design was 
abandoned. Perhaps Lady Mary, 
over-cautious, as mothers left alone 
sometimes are,—feared the contagion 
to which a young man of brilliant 
expectations, and no studious turn, 
is necessarily exposed in all places of 
miscellaneous resort.—So Percival 
was sent abroad for two years, under 
the guardianship of Captain Greville. 
On his return, at the age of nineteen 
—the great world lay before him, 
and he longed ardently to enter. For 
a year Lady Mary’s fears and fond 
anxieties detained him at Laughton; 
but, though his great tenderness for 
his mother withheld Percival from 
opposing her wishes by his own, this 
interval of inaction affected visibly 
his health and spirits. Captain 
Greville, a man of the world, saw 
the cause sooner than Lady Mary, 
and one morning, earlier than usual, 
he walked up to the Hall. 

The captain, with all his deference 
to the sex, was a plain man enough, 
when business was to be done. Like 
his great commander, he came to the 
point in a few words. 

“My dear Lady Mary, our boy 
must go to London—we are killing 
him here.” 

“Mr. Greville!” cried Lady Mary, 
turning pale and putting aside her 
embroidery—“ killing him ?” 

“ Killing the man in him. I don’t 
meah to alarm you—TI dare say his 
lungs are sound enough, and that his 
heart would hear the sthenoscope to 
the satisfaction of the College of 
Surgeons, But, my dear ma‘am, 


Percival is to be a man—it is the! 


man you are killing by keeping him 
tied to your apron-string.” 
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“Oh, Mr. Greville! I am sure you 
don’t wish to wound me, but——” 

“I beg ten thousand pardons. I 
am rough, but truth is rough some- 
times.” 

“It is not for my sake,” said the 
mother, warmly, and with tears in 
her eyes, “that I have wished him to 
be here. If he is dull, can we not fill 
the house for him ?” 

“Fill a thimble, my dear Lady 
Mary—Percival should have a plunge 
in the ocean.” 

“‘But he is so young yet, that horrid 
London !—such temptations—father- 
less, too !” 

““T have no fear of the result if 
Percival goes now while his principles 
are strong, and his imagination not 
inflamed; but if we keep him here 
much longer against his bent, he will 
learn to brood and to muse, write bad 
poetry perhaps, and think the world 
withheld from him a thousand times 
more delightful than it is. This very 
dread of temptation will provoke his 
curiosity, irritate his fancy, make 
him imagine the temptation must be 
a very delightful thing. For the 
first time in my life, ma’am, I have 
caught him sighing over fashionable 
novels, and subscribing to the South- 
ampton Circulating Library. Take 
my word for it, itis time that Percival 
should begin life, and swim without 
corks.” 

Lady Mary had a profound confi- 
dence in Greville’s judgment and 
affection for Percival, and like a 
sensible woman she was aware of her 
own weakness. She remained silent 
for a few moments, and then said, 
with an effort— 

‘You know how hateful London is 
to me now—how unfit I am to return 
to the hollow forms of its society ; 
still, if you think it right, I will take 
a house for the season, and Percival 
can still be under our eye.” 

“No, ma'am, pardon me, that will 
be the surest way to make him either 
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discontented or hypocritical. A young 
man of his prospects and temper can 
hardly be expected to chime in with 
all our sober, old-fashioned habits. 
You will impose on him—if he is to 
conform to our hours, and notions, 
and quiet set—a thousand irksome 
restraints ; and what will be the con- 
sequence? In a year, he will be of 
age, and can throw us off altogether, 
if he pleases. I know the boy :— 
don’t seem to distrust him—he may 
be trusted. You place the true con- 
straint on temptation, when you say 
to him, ‘We confide to you our dearest 
treasure—your honour, your morals, 
your conscience, yourself !’” 

“But, at least, you will go with 
him, if it must be so,” said Lady 
Mary, after a few timid arguments, 
from which, one by one, she was 
driven. 

“J !—what for?—to be a jest of 
the young puppies he must know— 
to make him ashamed of himself and 
me—himeelf as a milksop, and me as 
a dry nurse.” 

“ But this was not so abroad !” 

“ Abroad, ma'am, I gave him full 
swing, I promise you; and when we 
went abroad, he was two years 
younger.” 

‘But he is a mere child, still.” 

‘‘ Child, Lady Mary! At his age, I 
had gone through two sieges. There 
are younger faces than his at 2 mess- 
room. Come, come! I know what 
you fear—he may commit some follies; 
very likely. He may be taken in, 
and lose some money—he can afford 
it, and he will get experience in 
return. Vices he has none. I have 
scen him—ay, with the vicious. Send 
him out against the world, like a sain: 
of old, with his Bible in his hand, and 
no spot on his robe. Let him see 
fairly what is, not stay here to dream 
of whatis not. And when he’s of age. 
ma’am, we must get him an object— 
& pursuit ;—start him for the county, 
and make him serve the state; he 
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will understand that business pretty 
well. Tush! tush! what is there to 
ry at?” 

The Captain prevailed. We don’t 

ly that his advice would have been 
equally judicious for all youths of 
~ercival’s age; but he knew well the 
nature to which he confided; he 
knew well how strong was that young 
heart in its healthful simplicity and 
wstinctive rectitude; and he appre- 
ciated its manliness not too highly 
when he felt that all evident props 
and aids would be but irritating 
tokens of distrust. 

And thus, armed only with letters 
of introduction, his mother's tearful 
admonitions, and Greville’s expe- 
rienced warnings, Percival St. John 
was launched into London life. After 
the first month or so, Greville came 
up to visit him, do him sundry kind 
invisible offices amongst his old 
friends, help him to equip his apart- 
ments, and mount his stud; and, 
wholly satisfied with the results of 
his experiment, returned in high 
spirits with flattering reports to the 
anxious mother. 

But, indeed, the tone of Percival’s 
letters would have been sufficient to 
allay even maternal anxiety. He did 
not write, a8 sons are too apt to do, 
short excuses for not writing more at 
length, unsatisfactory compressions 
of details (exciting worlds of conjec- 
ture), into a hurried sentence. Frank 
and overflowing, those delightful 
epistles gave accounts fresh from the 
first impressions of all he saw and did. 
There was a racy, wholesome gusto in 
his enjoyment of novelty and inde- 
pendence. His balls and his dinners, 
and his cricket at Lorde—his part- 
ners, and his companions; his general 
gaiety, his occasional ennui, fur- 
nished ample materials to one who 
felt he was corresponding with 
another heart, and had nothing to 
fear or to conceal. 

But about two months before this 
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portion of our narrative opens with |-conqnered both her aversion to move- 
abe coronation, Lady Mary's favourite | ment and her wish to be im reach of 
sister, who had never married, and| her son, to accompany abroad: this 
who, by the death of her parents, was | beloved and solitary relative. Captain 
deft alone in the worse than widow-|-Greville was pressed into service as 
dood of an old maid, had been ordered | their joint cavalier. And thus Per- 
‘bo Pisa, for a complaint that betrayed | cival’s habitual intercourse with his 
pulmonary symptoms; and Lady | two principal correspondents received 
Mary, with her usual unselfishness, a temporary check. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


JOHN ARDWORTH. 


A noon the next day, Beck, restored 
to his grandeur, was at the helm of 
his state; Percival was vainly trying 
to be amused by the talk of two or 
three loungers who did him the 
honour to smokea cigar in his rooms ; 
and John Ardworth sat in his dingy 
cell in Gray’s Inn, with a pile of law 
books on the table, and the daily 
newspapers carpeting a footstool of 
Hansard's Debates upon the floor— 
no unusual combination of studies 
amongst the poorer and more ardent 
students of the law, who often owe 
their earliest, nor perhaps their least 
noble earnings, to employment in the 
empire of the Press. By the power 
of a mind habituated to labour, and 
backed by a frame of remarkable 
strength and endurance, Ardworth 
grappled with his arid studies not the 
leas manfully for a night mainly spent 
in a printer’s office, and stinted to 
less than four hours’ actual sleep. 
But that sleep was profound and re- 
freshing as a peasant’s. The nights 
thns devoted to the Press (he was em- 
ployed in the sub-editing of a daily 
journal), the mornings to the law, he 
kept distinct the two separate callings 
with a stern subdivision of labour, 
which in itself proved the vigour of 
his energy and the resolution of his 
will, Early compelled to shift for 
himself, and carve out his own way, 
he had obtained a small fellowship at 
the small college in which he had 
passed his academic career. Previous 
to his arrival in London, by contribu- 
tions to political periodicals, and a 
high reputation at that noble.debating 
secisty in Cambridge which has 


trained some of the most eminent of 
living public men,* he had established 
a name which was immediately useful 
to him in obtaining employment on 
the Press. Like most young men of 
practical ability, he was an cager 
politician. The popular passion of 
the day kindled his enthusiasm, and 
stirred the depths of his soul with 
magnificent, though exaggerated, 
hopes in the destiny of his race. He 
identified himself with the people; 
his stout heart beat loud in their 
stormy cause. His compositions, if 
they wanted that knowledge of men, 
that subtle comprehension of the true 
state of parties, that happy temperance 
in which the crowning wisdom of 
statesmen must consist — qualities 
which experience alone can give— 
excited considerable attention by 
their bold eloquence and hardy logic. 
They were suited to the time. But 
John Ardworth had that solidity of 
understanding which betokens more 
than talent, and which is the usual 
substratum of genius. He would 
not depend alone on the precarious 
and often unhonoured toils of polem- 
ical literature for that distinction on 
which he had fixed his steadfast heart. 





* Amongst those whom the “ Union” 
almost contemporaneously prepared for 
public life, and whose distinction has kept 
the promise of their youth, wemay mention 
the eminent barristers, Mesars. Austin and 
Cockburn; and amongst statesmen, Lord 
Grey, Mr. C. Buller, Mr. Charles Villiers, 
and Mr, Macaulay. Nor ought we to forget 
those brilliant competitors for the prizes of 
the University, Dr. Kennedy (now head- 
master of Shrewsbury School) and the late 
Winthrop M. Praed. 
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Patiently he plodded on through the | laughed loud if the whim seized him, 


formal drudgeries of his new profes- 
sion, lighting up dulness by his own 
acute comprehension, weaving com- 
plexities into simple system by the 
grasp of an intellect inured to gene- 
ralise; and learning to love even 
what was most distasteful, by the 
sense of difficulty overcome, and the 
clearer vision which every step 
through the mists, and up the hill, 
gave of the land beyond. Of what 
the superficial are apt to consider 
genius, John Ardworth had but little. 
He had some imagination (for a 
true thinker is never without that), but 
he had a very alight share of fancy. 
He did not flirt with the Muses; on 
the granite of his mind, few flowers 
could spring. His style rushing and 
earnest, admitted at times of a 
humour not without delicacy — 
though less delicate than forcible and 
deep—but it was little adorned with 
wit, and still less with poetry. Yet 
Ardworth had genius, and genius 
ample and magnificent. There was 
genius in that industrious energy so 
patient in the conquest of detail, so 
triumphant in the perception of re- 
sults. There was genius in that kindly 
sympathy with mankind—genius in 
that stubborn determination to suc- 
ceed—genius in that vivid comprehen- 
sion of affairs, and the large interests 
of the world—genius fed in the labours 
of the closet, and evinced the instant 
he was brought in contact with men; 
evinced in readiness of thought, grasp 
of memory, even ina rough imperious 
manner, which showed him born to 
speak strong truths, and in their name 
to struggle and command. 

Rough was this man often in his 
exterior, though really gentle and 
kind-hearted. John Ardworth had 
sacrificed to no Graces; he would 
have thrown Lord Chesterfield into a 
fever. Not that he was ever vulgar, 
for vulgarity implies affectation of 


refinement, but he talked loud, and | 


and rubbed his great hands with a 
boyish heartiness of glee, if he dis- 
comfited an adversary in argument. 
Or, sometimes he would sit abstracted 
and moody, and answer briefly and 
boorishly those who interrupted him. 
Young men were mostly afraid of 
him, though he wanted but fame to 
have a set of admiring disciples. Old 
men censured his presumption, and 
recoiled from the novelty of his ideas. 
Women alone liked and appreciated 
him, as, with their finer insight into 
character, they generally do, what is 
honest and sterling. Some strange 
failings, too, had John Ardworth— 
some of the usual vagaries and con- 
tradictions of clever men. As a sys- 
tem, he was rigidly abstemious. For 
days together he would drink nothing 
but water, eat nothing but bread, or 
hard biscuit, or a couple of eggs: then 
having wound up some allotted por- 
tion of work, Ardworth would indulge 
what he called a self-saturnalia— 
would stride off with old college 
friends to an inn in one of the 
suburbs, and spend, as he said trium- 
phantly, ‘a day of blessed debauch !’ 
Innocent enough, for the most part, 
the debauch was ;—consisting in 
cracking jests, stringing puns, a fish 
dinner, perhaps, and an extra bottle or 
two of fiery port. Sometimes this 
jollity, which was always loud and 
uproarious, found its scene in one of 
the cider cellars or midnight taverns, 
but Ardworth’s labours on the Press 
made that latter dissipation extremely 
rare. These relaxations were always 
succeeded bya mien more than usually 
grave, ® manner more than usually 
curt and ungracious, an application 
more than ever rigorous and intense. 
John Ardworth was not a good-tem- 
pered man, but he was the best- 
natured man that ever breathed. He 
was like all ambitious persons, very 
much occupied with self, and yet it 
would have been a ludicrous misappli- 
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cation of words to call him selfish. 
Even the desire of fame which ab- 
sorbed him was but a part of benevo- 
lence—a desire to promote justice and 
to serve his kind. 

John Ardworth’s shaggy brows were 
bent over his open volumes, when his 
clerk entered noiselessly, and placed 
on his table a letter which the two- 
penny postman had just delivered. 
With an impatient shrug of the 
shoulders, Ardworth glanced towards 
the superscription, but his eye became 
earnest and his interest aroused, as he 
recognised the hand. “ Again!” he 
muttered, “what mystery is this ? 
Who can feel such interest in my 
fate?” He broke the seal, and read 
as follows :— 

“Do you neglect my advice, or 
have you begun to act upon it? Are 
you contented only with the slow pro- 
cess of mechanical application, or will 
you make a triumphant effort to 
abridge your apprenticeship, and 
emerge at once into fame and power? 
I repeat that you fritter away your 
talents and your opportunities upon 
this miserable task-work on a journal. 
I am impatient for you. Come for- 
ward yourself, put your force and 
your knowledge into some work of 
which the world may know the 
author. Day after day, I am examining 
into your destiny, and day after day 
I believe more and more that you are 
not fated for the tedious drudgery to 
which you doom your youth. I would 
have you great, but in the senate, not 
a wretched casuist at the bar. Appear 
in public as an individual authority, 
not one of that nameless troop of 
shadows, contemned while dreaded as, 
the Press. Write for renown. Go 
into the world, and make friends. 
Soften your rugged bearing. Lift 
yourself above that herd whom you 
call the people. What if you are born 
of the noble class? What if your 
career is as Gentleman not Plebeian } 
Want not for money, Use what I 
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send you, as the young and the well- 
born should use it; or let it, at least, 
gain you a respite from toils for 
bread—and support you in your 
atruggle to emancipate yourself from 
obscurity into fame. 

“Your Unxugwn Frrexp.” 


A bank-note for 1007. dropped from 
the envelope, as Ardworth silently re- 
placed the letter on the table. 

Thrice before had he received com- 
munications in the same handwriting, 
and much to the same effect. Cer- 
tainly, to a mind of less strength, 
there would have been something 
very unsettling in those vague hints 
of a station higher than he owned— 
of a future at variance with the toil- 
some lot he had drawn from the 
urn; but after a single glance over 
his lone position in all its bearings, 
and probable expectations, Ard- 
worth’s steady sense shook off the 
slight disturbance such misty vatici- 
nations had effected. His mother’s 
family was indeed unknown to him— 
he was even ignorant of her maiden 
name. But that very obscurity seemed 
unfavourable to much hope from such 
a quarter. The connexions with the 
rich and well-born are seldom left 
obscure. From his father’s family he 
had not one expectation. More had 
he been moved by exhortations now 
generally repeated, but in a previous 
letter more precisely detailed—z. 
to appeal to the reading public in his 
acknowledged person, and by some 
striking and original work. This 
idea he had often contemplated and 
revolved ; but partly the necessity 
of keeping pace with the many exi- 
gencies of the hour, had deterred 
him, and partly also the conviction 
of his sober judgment, that a man 
does himself no good at the bar, even 
by the: most brilliant. distinction 
gained in discursive fields. He had 
the natural yearning of the Restless 
Genius; and the gaia Genius 
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(higher power of the two) had sup- 
pressed the longing. Still, so far, 
the whispers of his correspondent 
tempted and aroused. But hitherto 
he* had sought to persuade himself 
that the communications thus 
strangely fo on him, arose, 
perhaps, from idle motives—a jest, 
it might be, of one of his old college 
friends, or at best the vain enthusiasm 
of some more credulous admirer. 
But the enclosure now sent to him, 
forbade either of these suppositions. 
Who that he knew could afford so 
costly a jest, or so extravagant a 
tribute? He was perplexed, and with 
his perplexity was mixed a kind of 
fear. Plain, earnest, unromantic in 
the common acceptation of the word, 
the mystery of this intermeddling 
with his fate, this arrogation of the 
licence to spy, the right to counsel, 
and the privilege to bestow, gave him 
the uneasiness the bravest men may 
fee] at noises in the dark. That day 
he could apply no more—he could 
not settle back to his Law Reports. 
He took two or three unquiet turns 
up and down his smoke-dried cell, 
then locked up the letter and en- 
closure, seized his hat, and strode, 
with his usual lusty swinging strides, 
into the open air. 

But still the letter haunted him, 
“And if,” he said, almost audibly, 
‘if I were the heir to some higher 
station, why then I might have a 
heart like idle men; and Helen— 
beloved Helen ! ”—he paused, sighed, 
ahook his rough head, shaggy with 
neglected curls, and added—“ As if 
even then I could steal myself into 
agirl’s good graces! Man's esteem | 
may command, though poor—woman’s 
love could I win, though rich! Pooh! 
pooh! every wood does not make a 
Mercury; and faith, the wood I am 
made of, will scarcely cut up into a 
lover.” 

Nevertheless, though thus solilo- 


quising, Ardworth mechanically bent | 
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his way towards Brompion, and halted, 
half ashamed of himeelf, at the house 
where Helen lodged with her aunt. 
It was a building that stood apart 
from all the cottages and villas of 
that charming suburb, half way down 
& narrow lane, and enclosed by high 
melancholy walls, deep set in which 
a small door, with the paint blistered 
and weather-stained, gave unfre- 
quented entrance to the demesne. 
A woman servant of middle age, and 
starched puritanical appearance, 
answered the loud ring of the bell, 
and Ardworth seemed a privileged 
visitor, for she asked him no question, 
as with a slight nod, and a smileless 
stupid expression in a face otherwise 
comely, she led the way across a paved 
path, much weed-grown, to the house, 
That house itself had somewhat of 
a stern and sad exterior. It was not 
ancient, yet it.looked old from shab- 
biness and neglect. The vine, loosened 
from the rusty nails, trailed rankly 
against the wall, and fell in crawling 
branches over the ground. The house 
had once been white-washed, but the 
colour, worn off in great patches, 
distained with damp, struggled here 
and there with the dingy chipped 
bricks beneath, There was no 
peculiar want of what is called 
tenantable repair;’ the windows 
were whole, and doubtless the roof 
sheltered from the rain. But the 
wood-work that encased the panes 
was decayed, and house-leek covered 
the tiles. Altogether there was that 
forlorn and cheerless aspect about 
the place, which chills the visitor, 
he defines not why. And Ardworth 
steadied his usual careless step, and 
crept, as if timidly, up the creaking 
stairs, 

On entering the drawing-room—it 
seemed at first deserted ; but the eye 
searching round, perceived something 
stir in the recess of a huge chair— 
set by the fireless. hearth. And from 
amidst a mass of coverings s pale 
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face emerged, and a thin band waved 
its welcome to the visitor. 

Ardworth approached, pressed the 
hand, and drew a seat near to the 
sufferer’s. 

“ You are better, I hope?” he said 
cordially,—and yet in a tone of more 
respect than was often perceptible in 
his deep blunt voice. 

“T dm always the same,” was the 
quiet answer; “come nearer atill. 
Your visits cheer me.” 

And as these last words were said, 
Madame Dalibard raised herself from 
her recumbent posture, and gazed 
long upon Ardworth’s face of power 
and front of thought. ‘‘ You over- 
fatigue yourself, my poor kinsman,” 
she said, with a certain tenderness : 
“you look already too old for your 
young years.” 

“™hat’s no disadvantage at the 
bar.” 

“Is the bar your means, or your 
end?” 

‘* My dear Madame Dalibard, it is 
my profession.” 

“No, your profession is to rise. 
John Ardworth,” and the low voice 
swelled in its volume. “ You are 
bold, able, and aspiring—for this, I 
love you—love you almost—almost 
as a mother. Your fate,” she con- 
tinued, hurriedly, “interests me; 
your energies inspire me with admi- 
ration. Often I sit here for hours, 
musing over your destiny to be—so 
that at times, I may almost say that 
in your life I live.” 

Ardworth looked embarrassed, and 
with an awkward attempt at compli- 
ment, he began hesitatingly: “Ishould 
think too highly of myself, if I could 
really believe that you——” 

“Tell me,” interrupted Madame 
Dalibard: “we have had many con- 
versations upon grave and subtle 
matters; we have disputed on the 
secret mysteries of the human mind ; 
we have compared our several ex- 
periences of ‘outward life and the 
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mechanism of the social world,—tell 
me then, and frankly, what do you 
think of me? Do you regard me 
merely as your sex is apt to regard 
the woman, who aspires to equal 
men—a thing of borrowed phrases 
and unsound ideas—feeble to guide 
and unskilled to teach? or do you 
recognise in this miserable body 
a mind of force not unworthy yours, 
ruled by an experience larger than 
your own?” 

“TI think of you,” answered Ard- 
worth, frankly, “(as the most re- 
markable woman I have ever met. 
Yet, donot be angry, I do not like 
to yield to the influence whieh you 
gain over me when we meet. It 
disturbs my convictions—it disquiets 
my reason—I do not settle back to 
my life so easily after your breath 
has passed over it.” 

‘And yet,” said Lucretia, with a 
solemn sadness in her voice, “that 
influence is but the natural power 
which cold maturity exercises on 
ardent youth. It is my mournful 
advantage over you, that disquiets 
your happy calm. It is my experi- 
ence that unsettles the fallacies which 
you name ‘convictions.’ Let this 
pass. I asked your opinion of me, 
because I wished to place at your 
service all that knowledge of life 
which I possess. In proportion as 
you esteem me, you will accept or 
reject my counsels.” 

“TI have benefited by them already. 
It is the tone that you advised me to 
assume, that gave me an importance 
I had not before, with that old form- 
alist whose paper I serve, and whose 
prejudices I shock; it is to your 
criticisms that I owe the more prac 
tical turn of my writings, and the 
greater hold they have taken on the 
public.” 

“ Trifles indeed, these,”said Madame 
Dalibard, with a half smile. “ Let 
them at least induce you to listen to 
me; if I propose to make your path 
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more pleasant, yet your ascent more 
rapid.” 

Ardworth knit his brows, and his 
countenance assumed an expression 
of doubt and curiosity. However, 
he only replied, with a blunt laugh— 

**You must be wise, indeed, if 
you have discovered a royal road to 
distinction ! 
¢ « Ah, who can tell how hard it is to climb 


The steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar!’ 


A more sensible exclamation than 
poets usually preface with their 
whining ‘ Ah’s’ and ‘ Oh’s!’ ” 

“ What we are is nothing,” pursued 
Madame Dalibard; “what we seem 
is much.” 

Ardworth thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and shook his head. The 
wise woman continued, unheeding his 
dissent from her premises. 

“ Everything you are taught to 
value has a likeness, and it is that 
likeness which the world values. 
Take a man out of the streets, poor 
and ragged, what will the world do 
with him? Send him tothe work- 
house, if not to the jail. Ask a great 
painter to take that man’s portrait, 
rags, squalor, and all; and kings will 
bid for the picture. You would thrust 
the man from your doors, you would 
place the portrait in your palaces. It 
is the same with qualities, the portrait 
is worth more than the truth. What 
is virtue without character? But 
& man without virtue may thrive on 
a character! Whatis genius without 
success? But how often you bow to 
success without genius! John Ard- 
worth, possess yourself of the portraits 
-——win the character—seize the suc- 
cess.” 

“Madam,” exclaimed Ardworth, 
rudely, “ this is horrible!” 

“ Horrible, it may be,” said Madame 
Dalibard, gently, and feeling, per- 
haps, that she had gone too far: 
“but it is the world’s judgment. | 
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Seem, then, as well as be. You have 
virtue, as I believe. Well, wrap 
yourself in it—in your closet. Go 
into the world, and earn character. 
If you have genius, let it comfort 
you. Rush into the crowd, and get 
SUCCESS.” 

“Stop!” cried Ardworth; “I re- 
cognise you. How could I be so 
blind? It is you who have written 
to me, and in the same strain: you 
have robbed yourself—you, poor suf- 
ferer, to throw extravagance into 
these strong hands. And why? What 
am I to you?” 

An expression of actual fondness 
softened Lucretia’s face, as she looked 
up at him, and replied; ‘I will tell 
you hereafter what you are to me. 
First, I confess that it is I whose 
letters have perplexed, perhaps of- 
fended you. The sum that I sent, I 
do not miss. I have more—will ever 
have more at your command—never 
fear. Yes, I wish you to go into the 
world, not as a dependent, but as an 
equal to the world’s favourites. I 
wish you to know more of men than 
mere law-books teach you. I wish 
you to be in men’s mouths, create a 
circle that shall talk of young Ard- 
worth —that talk would travel to 
those who can advance your career. 
The very possession of money in 
certain stages of life gives assurance 
to the manner, gives attraction to the 
address.” 

“But,” said Ardworth, “all this is 
very well for some favourite of birth 
and fortune; but for me—yet speak, 
and plainly; you throw out hints 
that I am what I know not; but 
something less dependent on his 
nerves and his brain, than is plain 
John Ardworth. What is it you 
mean ?” 

Madame Dalibard bent her face 
over her breast, and rocking herself 
in her chair, seemed to muse for some 
moments before she answered. 

“When I first came to England, 
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gome months ago, I desired naturally 
to learn all the particulars of my 
family and kindred, from which my 
long residence abroad had estranged 
me. John Walter Ardworth was 
related to my half-sister, to me he 
was but a mere connexion. However, 
I knew something of his history, yet 
I did not know that he had a son. 
Shortly before I came to England, I 
learned that one who passed for his 
son had been brought up by Mr. 
Fielden, and from Mr. Fielden I have 
since learned all the grounds for that 
belief, from which you take the name 
of Ardworth.” 

Lucretia paused a moment; and 
after a glance at the impatient, won- 
dering, and eager countenance that 
bent intent upon her, she resumed : 

‘‘ Your reputed father was, you are 
doubtless aware, of reckless and ex- 
travagant habits. He had been put 
into the army by my uncle, and he 
entered that profession with the care- 
less buoyancy of his sanguine nature. 
I remember those days—that day ! 
Well, to return—where was I?— 
Walter Ardworth had the folly to 
entertain strong notions of politics. 
He dreamt of being a soldier, and 
yet persuaded himself to be a repub- 
lican. His notions, so hateful in his 
profession, got wind: he disguised 
nothing, he neglected the portraits of 
things — Appearances. He excited 
the rancour of his commanding officer 
—for politics then, more even than 
now, were implacable ministrants to 
hate—occasion presented itself: during 
the short Peace of Amiens he had 
been recalled. He had to head a 
detachment of soldiers against some 
mob, in Ireland, I believe; he did 
not fire on the mob according to 
orders—so, at least, it was said : John 
Walter Ardworth was tried by a court- 
martial, and broke! But you know 
all this, perhaps !” 


“My poor father! Only in part: 


I knew that he had been dismissed . 
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the army—lI believed unjustly. He 
was a soldier, and yet he dared to 
think for himself, and be humane !” 

“But my uncle had left him a 
legacy—it brought no blessing—none 
of that old man’s gold did. Where 
are they all now? Dalibard, Susan, 
and her fair-faced husband, Where ? 
Vernon is in his grave—but one son 
of many left! Gabriel Varney lives, 
it is true!—and I! But that gold— 
yea, in our hands, there was a curse 
on it! Walter Ardworth had his 
legacy—his nature was gay: if dis- 
graced in his profession, he found 
men to pity and praise him—Fools 
of Party like himself. He lived 
joyously—drank or gamed, or lent or 
borrowed—what matters the where- 
fore 1—he was in debt—he lived at 
last a wretched, shifting, fugitive life 
—snatching bread where he conld— 
with the bailiffs at his heels—then, 
for a short time, we met again.” 

Lucretia’s brow grew black as night, 
as her voice dropped at that last 
sentence, and it was with a start that 
she continued. 

“In the midst of this hunted 
existence, Walter Ardworth appeared, 
late one night, at Mr. Fielden’s with 
an infant. He seemed, so says Mr. 
Fielden, ill, worn, and haggard. He 
entered into no explanations with 
respect to the child that accompanied 
him, and retired at once to rest. 
What follows, Mr. Fielden, at my 
request, has noted down. Read, and 
see what claim you have to the 
honourable parentage so vaguely 
ascribed to you.” 

As she spoke, Madame Dalibard 
opened a box on her table, drew forth 
a paper in Fielden’s writing, and 
placed it in Ardworth’s hand. After 
some preliminary statement of the 
writer’s intimacy with the elder Ard- 
worth, and the appearance of the 
latter at his house, as related by 
Madame Dalibard, &c., the document 
went on thus :— 
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r «he next day, when my poo. 
guest was still in bed, my servan 
Hannsh came to avise me that two 
persons were without, waiting to see 
me. As is my wont, I bade them be 
shown in. On their entrance, (two 
rough farmer-looking men they were. 
whom I thought might be coming to 
hire my little pasture field,) I prayed 
them to speak low, as a sick genile- 
man was just over head. Whereupon 
and without saying a word further, 
the two strangers made a rush from 
the room, leaving me dumb with 
amazement; in a few moments, J 
heard voices and a scuffle above. 
recovered myself, and thinking rob- 
bers had entered my peaceful house, 
I called out lustily, when Hannah 
came in, and we both, taking courage, 
went up stairs, and found that poor 
Walter was in the hands of these 
supposed robbers, who in truth were 
but bailiffs. They would not trust him 
out of their sight for a moment. 
However, he took it more pleasantly 
than I could have supposed possible ; 
prayed me ina whisper to take care 
of the child, and I should soon hear 
from him again. In less than an 
hour, he was gone. Two days after- 
wards, I received from him a hurried 
letter, without address, of which this 
is the copy :-— 


“¢Daar Frrexp,—lI slipt from the 
bailiffs, and here I am in a safe little 
tavern in sight of the sea! Mother 
Country is a very bad parent to me! 
Mother Brownrigg herself could 
scarcely be worse. I shall work out 
my passage to some foreign land, and 
if I can rocover my health (sea-air is 
bracing !) I don’t despair of getting 
my bread honestly, somehow. If 
ever I can pay my debts I may return. 
But, meanwhile, my good old tutor, 
what will you think of me? You to 
whom my sole return for so much 
pains taken in vain, is another mouth 
to feed! And no money to pay for 
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the board! Yet you'll not grudge 
the child a place at your table, will 
you? No, nor kind, saving -Mrs. 
Fielden either—God bless her tender, 
economical soul! You know quite 
enough of me to be sure that I shall 
very soon either free you of the boy, 
or send you something, to prevent its 
being an incumbrance. I would say, 
love and pity the child for my sake. 
But I own I feel——~ By Jove, I 
must be off—I hear the first signal 
from the vessel, that Yours in 
haste. ‘J. W. Av” 





Young Ardworth stopped from the 
lecture, and sighed heavily. There 
seemed to him, in this letter, worse 
than a mock gaiety ;—a certain levity 
and recklessness —which jarred on 
his own high principles. And the 
want of affection for the child thus 
abandoned was evident—not one fond 
word. He resumed the statement 
with a gloomy and disheartened 
attention. 

“This was all I heard from poor 
erring Walter for more than three 
years, but I knew, in spite of his 
follies, that his heart was sound at 
bottom,” (the son’s eye brightened 
here, and he kissed the paper,) “and 
the child was no burthen to us—we 
loved it, not only for Ardworth’s 
sake, but for its own, and for charity’s, 
and Christ’s. Ardworth’s second 
letter was as follows :— 


“< Hn iterum Crispinus !—I am 
still alive, and getting on in the 
world—ay, and honestly too—I am 
no longer spending heedlessly ; I am 
saving for my debts, and I shall live, 
I trust, to pay off every farthing. 
First, for my debt to you—I send an 
order not signed in my name, but 
equally valid, on Messrs. Drummond, 
‘or 2502. Repay yourself what the 
boy has cost. Let him be educated 
to get his own living—if clever, as a 
scholar or a lawyer—if dull, as a 
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tradesman. Whatever I may gain, 
he will have his own way to make. 
I ought to tell you the story connected 
with his birth, but it is one of pain 
and shame ; and on refiection, I feel 
that I have no right to injure him 
by affixing to his early birth an 
opprobrium of which he himself is 
guiltless. If ever I return to England, 
you shall know all, and by your 
counsels I will abide. Love to all 
your happy family—Your grateful 
Friend and Pupil.’ 


“ From this letter 1 began to sus- 
pect that the poor boy was probably 
not born in wedlock, and that Ard- 
worth’s silence arose from his com- 
punction. I conceived it best never 
to mention this suspicion to John 
himself as he grew up. Why should 
I afflict him by a doubt from which 
his father shrunk, and which might 
only exist in my own inexperienced 
and uncharitable interpretation of 
some vague words? When John was 
fourteen, I received from Messrs. 
Drummond a further sum of 5001., 
but without any line from Ardworth, 
and only to the effect that Messrs. 
Drummond were directed by a corre- 
spondent in Calcutta to pay me the 
said sum on behalf of expenses in- 
curred for the maintenance of the 
child left to my charge by John 
Walter Ardworth. My young pupil 
had been two years at the university, 
when received the letter of which 
this is a copy :—— 


“< «How are you }—still well—still 
happy ?—let me hopeso! I have not 
written to you, dear old friend, but I 
have not been forgetful of you—I 
have inquired of you through my 
correpondents, and have learned, 
from time to time, such accounts as 
satisfied my grateful affection for you. 
I find that you have given the boy 
my e? Well, let him bear it—it 
ig biti to boast of, such aa it 
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became in my person; but, mind, I 
do not, therefore, acknowledge him 
as my son. I wish him to think 
himself without parents, without other 
aid in the career of life than his own 
industry and talent,—if talent he has. 
Let him go through the healthful 
probation of toil—let him search for 
and find independence, Till he is of 
age, 150/. per annum will be paid quar- 
terly to your account for him at 
Messrs. Drummonds’. If then, to set 
him up in any business or profession, 
a sum of money be necessary, name 
the amount by a line, signed A.B, 
Calcutta, to the care of Messrs. Drum- 
mond, and it will reach, and find me 
disposed to follow your instructions. 
But after that time all further supply 
from me will cease. Do not-suppose, 
because I send this from India, that 
I am laden with rupees; all I can 
hope to attain is a competence. That 
boy is not the only one who has 
claims to share it. Even, therefore, 
if I had the wish to rear him to the 
extravagant habits that ruined myself, 
I have not the power. Yes !—let him 
lean on his own strength. In the 
letter you send me, write fully of your 
family, your sons, and write as to a 
man who can perhaps help them in 
the world, and will be too happy thus 
in some slight degree to repay all he 
owes you. You would smile ap- 
provingly if you saw me now——a 
steady, money-getting man, but still 
yours as ever. 

“«P.§$.—Do not let the boy write 
to me, nor give him this clue to my 
address.’ 


“On the receipt of this letter, I 
wrote fully to Ardworth about the 
excellent promise and conduct of his 
poor neglected son. I told him truly 
he was a son any father might be 
proud of, and rebuked, even to harsh- 
ness, Walter’s unseemly tone respect- 
ing him. One’s child is one’s child, 
however the father may have wronged 
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the mother. To this letter I never 
received any answer. When John 
was of age, and had made himself 
independent of want, by obtaining a 
college fellowship, I spoke to him 
about his prospects. I told him that 
his father, though residing abroad 
and for some reasons keeping himself 
concealed, had munificently paid 
hitherto for his maintenance, and 
would lay down what might be neces- 
sary to start him in business, or 
perhaps place him in the army; but 
that his father might be better pleased 
if he could show a love of independ- 
ence, and henceforth maintain himeelf. 
I knew the boy I spoke to—John 
thought as I did, and I never applied 
for another donation to the elder 
Ardworth. The allowance ceased: 
John since then has maintained him- 
self. I have heard no more from his 
father, though I have written often 
to the address he gave me. I begin 
to fear that he is dead. I once went 
up to town and saw one of the heads 
of Messrs. Drummonds’ firm—a very 
polite gentleman, but he could give 
me no information, except that he 
obeyed instructions from a corre- 
spondent at Calcutta—one Mr. Mac- 
farren. Whereon I wrote to Mr Mac- 
arren, and asked him, as I thought 
very pressingly, to tell me all he 
knew of poor Ardworth the elder. 
He answered shortly, that he knew 
of no such person at all, and that 
A.B, was a French merchant, settled 
in Calcutta, who had been dead for 
above two years. I now gave up all 
hopes of any further intelligence, and 
was more convinced than ever that I 
had acted rightly in withholding 
from poor John my correspondence 
with his father. The lad had been 
curious and inquisitive naturally, but 
when I told him that I thought it 
my duty to his father to be so re- 
served, he forboreto pressme. I have 
only to add, first, that by all the in- 
quiries I could make of the surviving 
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members of Walter Ardworth’s family, 
it seemed their full belief that he had 
never been married, and therefore I 
fear we must conclude that he had 
no legitimate children, which may 
account for, though it cannot excuse, 
his neglect; and secondly, with re- 
spect to the sums received on dear 
John’s account—I put them all by, 
capital and interest, deducting only 
the expense of his first year at Cam- 
bridge, (the which I could not defray, 
without injuring my own children,) 
and it all stands in his name at 
Messrs. Drummonds’, vested in the 
Three Per Cents. That I have not 
told him of this was by my poor 
dear wife’s advice; for she said, very 
sensibly, and she wasa shrewd woman 
on money matters, ‘If he knows he 
has such a large sum all in the lump, 
who knows but he may grow idle and 
extravagant, and spend it at once, 
like his father before him; whereas, 
some time or other, he will want to 
marry, or need money for some par- 
ticular purpose,—then what a blessing 
it will be !’ 

“However, my dear madam, as 
you know the world better than I do, 
you can now do as you please, both 
as to communicating to John all the 
information herein contained as to 
his parentage, and as to apprising 
him of the large sum of which heislaw- 
fully possessed.— Matuxew Fie.en. 

‘P.S.—In justice to poor John 
Ardworth, and to show that whatever 
whim he may have conceived bout 
his own child, he had still a heart 
kind enough to remember mine, 
though Heaven knows I said nothing 
about them in my letters, my «dest 
boy received an offer of an excellent 
place in a West India merchant’s 
house, and has got on to be thief 
clerk, and my second son was'pre- 
sented toa living of one hunired 
and seventeen pounds a-year, by a 
gentleman he never heard of. Thdugh 
I never traced these good acts to 
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Ardworth,” from whom else could 
they come ?” 


Ardworth put down the paper 
without a word; and Lucretia, who 
had watched him while he read, was 
struck with the self-control he evinced 
when he came to the end of the dis- 
closure. She laid her hand on his 
and said, 

‘Courage !—you havelost nothing!” 

“Nothing!” said Ardworth, with 
a bitter smile. “A father’s love and 
a father’s name—nothing!” 

“ But,” exclaimed Lucretia, ‘is 
this man your father? Does a father’ 
heart beat in one line of those hard 
sentences. No, no; it seems to me 
probable—it seems to me almost 
certain, that you are—” she stopped, 
and continued with a calmer accent, 
“‘near to my own blood. I am now 
in England—in London—to prosecute 
the inquiry built upon that hope. If 
so— if so— you shall—” Madame 
Dalibard again stopped abruptly, and 
there was something terrible in the 
very exultation of her countenance. 
She drew a long breath, and resumed, 
with an evident effort at self-command 
—“If so, I have a right to the interest 
{ feel for you. Suffer me yet to be 
silent as to the grounds of my belief, 
and—and—love me a little in the 
meanwhile!” 

Her voice trembled, as if with 
rushing tears, at these last words, 
and there was almost an agony in the 
tone in which they were said, and in 
the gesture of the clasped hands she 
held out to him, 

Much moved (amidst all his mingled 
emotions at the tale thus made known 
to him) by the manner and voice of 
the narrator, Ardworth bent down 
and kissed the extended hands. Then 
he rose abruptly, walked to and fro 
the room, muttering to himself— 
paused opposite the window—threw 
it open, as for air, and, indeed, fairly 
gasped for breath. - When he turned 
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round, however, his face was com- 
posed, and folding his arms on his 
large breast with a sudden action, he 
said aloud, and yet rather to himself 
than to his listener,— 

“What matter, after all, by what 


name men call our fathers! We our- 
selves make our own fate! Bustard 
or noble, not a jot care I. Give me 


ancestors, I will not disgrace them ; 
raze from my lot even the very name 
of father, and my sons shall have an 
ancestor in me!” 

As he thus spoke, there was a 
rough grandeur in his hard face and 
the strong ease of his powerful form. 
And while thus standing and thus 
looking, the door opened, and Varney 
walked in abruptly. 

These two men had met occasionally 
at Madame Dalibard’s, but no inti- 
macy had been established between 
them. Varney was formal and dis- 
tant to Ardworth, and Ardworth felt 
& repugnance to Varney. With the 
instinct of sound, sterling, weighty 
natures, he detected at once, and 
disliked heartily, that something of 
gaudy, false, exaggerated, and hollow, 
which pervaded Gabriel Varney’s talk 
and manner—even the trick of his 
walk, and the cut of his dress. And 
Ardworth wanted that boyish and 
beautiful lJuxuriance of character 
which belonged to Percival St. John, 
easy to please and to be pleased, and 
expanding into the warmth of admira- 
tion for all talent and all distinction. 
For art, if not the highest, Ardworth 
cared not a straw: it was nothing to 
him that Varney painted and com- 
posed, and ran showily through the 
jargon of literary babble, or toyed 
with the puzzles of unsatisfying meta- 
physics. He saw but a charlatan, 
and he had not yet learned from 
experience what strength and what 
danger lie hid in the boa parading 
‘ts colours in the sun, and shifting, 
in the sensual sportiveness of its 
being, from bough to bough. 
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Varney halted in the middle of 
room, as his eye rested first on 
Ardworth, and then glanced towards 
Madame Dalibard. But Ardworth, 
jarred from his reverie or resolves by 
the sound of a voice discordant to his 
ear at all times, especially in the 
mood which then possessed him, 
scarcely returned Varney’s salutation, 
buttoned his coat over his cheat, 
seized his hat, and upsetting two 
chairs, and very considerably dis- 
turbing the gravity of a round table, 
forced his way to Madame Dalibard, 
pressed her hand, and said in a 
whisper, “I shall see you again soon,” 
and vanished. 

Varney, smoothing his hair with 
fingers that shone with rings, slid 
into the seat next Madame Dalibard, 
which Ardworth had lately occupied, 
and said, “If I were a Clytemnestra, 
I should dread an Orestes in such a 
son !” 

Madame Dalibard shot towards the 
speaker one of the sidelong suspicious 
glances which of old had characterised 
Lucretia, and said, 

“COlytemnestra was happy! The 
Furies slept to her crime, and haunted 
but the avenger.” 

** Hist !” said Varney. 

The door opened, and Ardworth 
reappeared. 

“T quite forgot, what I half came 
to know.—How is Helen? Did she 
return home safe?” 

“ Safe—yes |” 

* Dear girl—I am glad to hear it! 
Where is she? Not gone to those 
Mivers’ again! I am no aristocrat, 
but why should one couple together 
refinement and vulgarity ?” 

“Mr. Ardworth,” said Madame 
Dalibard, with haughty coldness, 
“my niece is under my care, and you 
will permit me to judge for myself 
how to discharge the trust. Mr. 
Mivers is her own relation—a nearer 
one than you are.” 

Not at all abashed by the rebuke, 
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Ardworth ssid carelessly, “ Well, I 
shell talk to you again on that sub- 
ject. Meanwhile, pray give my love 
to her—Helen, I mean.” 

Madame Dalibard half rose in her 
chair, then sunk back again, motion- 
ing with her hand to Ardworth to 
approach. Varney rose and walked 
to the window, as if sensible that 
something was about to be said not 
meant for his ear. 

When Ardworth was close to her 
chair, Madame Dalibard grasped his 
hand with a vigour that surprised 
him, and drawing him nearer still, 
whispered as he bent down— 

“I will give Helen your love, if it 
is a cousin’s—or, if you will, a 
brother's love. Do you intend—do 
you feel—another, a warmer love? 
Speak, sir!” and drawing suddenly 
back, she gazed on his face, with a 
stern and menacing expression, her 
teeth set, and the lips firmly pressed 
together. 

Ardworth, though a little startled, 
and half angry, answered with the 
low ironical laugh, not uncommon to 
him, “ Pish! you ladies are apt to 
think us men much greater fools than 
we are. A briefiess lawyer is not very 
inflammable tinder. Yes, a cousin’s 
love — quite enough. Poor little 
Helen! time enough to put other 
notions into her head; and then—she 
will have a sweetheart, gay and hand- 
some like herself!” 

“ Ay,” said Madame Dalibard, with 
a slight amile, “ay, I am satisfied. 
Come soon.” 

Ardworth nodded, and_ hurried 
down the stairs. As he gained the 
door, he caught sight of Helen at a 
distance, bending over a flower-bed 
in the neglected garden. He paused, 
irreselte, a moment. “No,” he 
muttered to himself; “no, I am fit 
company only for myself! A long 
walk into the fields, and then—away 
with these mists round the Past and 
Future ; the Present at least is mine!” 
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CHAPTER Y. 


THE WEAVERS AND THE WOOF. 


‘“ Anp what,” said Varney—“ what, 
while we are pursuing a fancied clue, 
and seeking to provide first a name, 
and then a fortune for this young 
lawyer—what steps have you really 
taken to meet the danger that menaces 
me—to secure, if our inquiries fail, an 
independence for yourself? Months 
have elapsed, and you have still 
shrunk from advancing the great 
scheme upon which we built, when 
the daughter of Susan Mainwaring 
was admitted to your hearth.” 

“Why recall me, in these rare 
moments when I feel myself human 
still--why recall me back to the 
nethermost abyss of revenge and 
crime? Oh! let me be sure that I 
have stilla son! Even if John Ard- 
worth, with his gifts and energies, be 
denied to me !—a son, though in rags, 
I will give him wealth !—a son, though 
ignorant as the merest boor, I will 
pour into his brain my dark wisdom! 
—a son—a son !—my heart swells at 
the word. Ah, you sneer! Yes, my 
heart swells, but not with the maw- 
kish fondness of a feeble mother. In 
a son, I shall live again—transmigrate 
from this tortured and horrible life 
of mine—drink back my youth. In 
him I shall rise from my fall—strong 
in his power—great in his grandeur. 
It is because I was born a woman— 
had woman’s poor passions, and 
infirm weakness that I am what I am 
—-I would transfer myself interthe 
soul of man—wman who has the 
strength to act, and the privilege to 
rise. Into the bronze of man’s nature 
I would pour the experience which 
has broken, with its fierce elements, 


the puny vessel of clay. Yes, Gabriel, 
in return for all I have done and 
sacrificed for you, I ask but co-opera- 
tion in that one hope of my shattered 
and storm-beat being. Bear—forbear 
—await—risk not that hope by some 
wretched peddling crime, which will 
bring on us both detection—some 
wanton revelry in guilt, which is not 
worth the terror that treads upon its 
heels.” 

“You forget,” answered Varney, 
with a kind of submissive sullenness, 
for whatever had passed between 
these two persons in their secret and 
fearful intimacy, there was atill a 
power in Lucretia, surviving her fall 
amidst the fiends, that impressed 
Varney with the only respect he felt 
for man or woman—‘“ you forget 
strangely the nature of our elaborate 
and master project, when you speak 
of ‘peddling crime,’ or ‘ wanton 
revelry’ in guilt! You forget, too, 
how every hour that we waste, deepens 
the peril that surrounds me, and may 
sweep from your side the sole com- 
panion that can aid you in your 
objects—nay, without whom, ‘they 
must wholly fail. Let me speak first 
of that most urgent danger, for your 
memory seems short and troubled, 
since you have learned only to hope 
the recpvery of your son. If this 
man, Stubmore, in whom the trust 
created by my uncle’s- will is now 
vested—once comes to town—once 
begins to bustle about his accursed 
projects of transferring the money 
from the Bank of England, I tell you 
again and again that my forgery on 
the bank will be detected, and that 
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transportation will be the smallest 
penalty inflicted ; part of the forgery, 
as you know, was committed on your 
behalf, to find the monies necessary 
for the research for your son—com- 
mitted on the clear understanding, 
that our project on Helen should 
repay me—should enable me, perhaps 
undetected, to restore the sums ille- 
gally abstracted, or, at the worst to 
confess to Stubmore, whose character 
I well know —that oppressed by diffi- 
culties, I had yielded to temptation 
—that I had forged his name (as I 
had forged his father’s) as an authority 
to sell the capital from the bank, and 
that now, in replacing the money, I 
repaid my error, and threw myself 
on his indulgence—on his silence. I 
say, that I know enough of the man 
to know, that I should be thus cheaply 
saved, or at the worst, I should have 
but to strengthen his compassion by 
a bribe to his avarice. But if I 
eannot replace the money, I am lost.” 

“ Well, well,” said Lucretia, “ the 
money you shall have, let me but 
find my son, and f 

“Grant me patience!” cried 
Varney, impetuously; “but what 
can your son do, if found, unless you 
endow him with the heritage of 
Laughton? To do that, Helen, who 
comes next to Percival St. John, in 
the course of the entail, must cease 
to live! Have I not aided—am I 
not aiding you hourly, in your grand 
objects? This evening I shall see a 
man whom I have long lost sight of, 
but who has acquired in a lawyer's 
life the true scent after evidence ;—if 
that evidence exist, it shall be found. 
I have just learned his address. By 
to-morrow he shall beon the track. 
I have atinted myself to save from the 
results of the last forgery the gold to 
whet his zeal. For the rest, as I have 
said, your design involves the removal 
of two lives. Already, over the one 
more difficult to slay, the shadow 
creeps and the pall hangs, I have! 
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won, a8 you wished and as was 
necessary, young St. John’s familiar 
acquaintance; when the hour ¢omes, 
he is in my hands.” 

Lueretia smiled sternly: ‘So!’ 
she said, between her ground teeth, 
“the father forbade me the house 
that was my heritage! I have but to 
lift a finger and breathe a word, and, 
desolate as J am, I thrust from that 
home the son! ‘The spoiler left 
me the world—TI leave his son the 

ve |” 

“ But,” said Varney, doggedly pur- 
suing his dreadful object, “‘ why force 
me to repeat that his is not the only 
life between you and your son’s in- 
heritance? St. John gone, Helen 
still remains. And what, if your 
researches fail, are we to lose the rich 
harvest which Helen will yield us—a 
harvest you reap with the same sickle 
which gathers in your revenge? Do 
you no longer see in Helen’s face the 
features of her mother? Is the 
perfidy of William Mainwaring for- 
gotten or forgiven ?” 

‘* Gabriel Varney,” said Lucretia, in 
a hollow and tremulous voice, “ when 
in that hour in which my whole being 
was revulsed, and I heard the cord 
snap from the anchor, and saw the 
demons of the storm gather round 
my bark—when, in that hour, I 
stooped calmly down and kissed my 
rival’s brow, I murmured an oath, 
which seemed not inspired by my 
own soul, but by an influence hence- 
forth given to my fate—I vowed that 
the perfidy dealt to me should be 
repaid—I vowed that the ruin of my 
own existence should fall on the brow 
which I kissed. I vowed that if 
shame and disgrace were to supply 
the inheritance I had forfeited, I 
would’ not stand alone amidst the 
scorn of the pitiless world. In the 
vision of my agony, I saw, afar, the 
altar dressed, and the bride-chamber 
prepared, and I breathed my curse, 
strong as prophecy, on the marriage- 
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hearth and the marriage-bed. Why 
dream, then, that I would rescue the 
loathed child of that loathed union 
from your grasp ?—But is the time 
come? Yours may be come—is 
mine?” 

Something so awful there was in 
the look of his accomplice—so intense 
in the hate of her low voice—that 
Varney, wretch as he was, and con- 
templating at that very hour the 
foulest, and most hideous guilt, drew 
back, appalled. 

Madame Dalibard resumed, and in 
a somewhat softer tone, but softened 
only by the anguish of despair. 

“Oh, had it been otherwise, what 
might I have been! Given over 
from that hour to the very incarna- 
tion of plotting crime—none to resist 
the evil impulse of my own maddening 
heart—the partner, forced on me by 
fate, leading me deeper and deeper 
into the inextricable hell—from that 
hour, fraud upon fraud, guilt upon 
guilt, infamy heaped on infamy, till I 
stand a marvel to myself that the 
thunderbolt falls not—that Nature 
thrusts not from her breast a living 
outrage on all her laws! Was I not 
justified in the desire of retribution ? 
Every step that I fell, every glance 
that I gave to the gulf below, in- 
creased but in me the desire for 
revenge. All my acts had flowed 
from one fount—-should the stream 
roll pollution, and the fount spring 
pure?” 

“You have had your revenge on 
your rival and her husband.” 

“TI had it, and I passed on!” said 
Lucretia with nostrils dilated as with 
haughty triumph; ‘They were 
crushed, and I suffered them to live ! 
Nay, when, by chance, 1 heard of 
William Mainwaring’s death, I 
bowed down my head, and I almost 
think I wept. The old days came 
back upon me. Yes, I wept! But I 
had not destroyed their love. No, 
no; there, I had miserably failed. A 
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pledge of that love lived. I had left 
their hearth barren; Fate sent them 
a comfort, which I had not foreseen. 
And suddenly my hate returned, my 
wrongs rose again, my vengeance was 
not sated. The love that had de- 
stroyed more than my life—my soul, 
rose again and cursed me in the face 
of Helen. The oath which I took 
when I kissed my rival’s brow, de- 
manded another prey when I kissed 
the child of those nuptials.” 

“You are prepared at last, then, 
to act?” cried Varney, in a tone of 
savage joy. 

At that moment, close under the 
window, rose, sudden and sweet, the 
voice of one singing—the young voice 
of Helen, The words were so dis- 
tinct that they came to the ears of 
the dark-plotting, and guilty pair. 
In the song itself there was little to 
remark, or peculiarly apposite to the 
consciences of those who heard; yet 
in the extreme and touching purity 
of the voice, and in the innocence of 
the general spirit of the words, trite 
as might be the image they conveyed, 
there was something that contrasted 
so fearfully their own thoughts and 
minds, that they sate silent, looking 
vacantly into each other’s faces, and 
shrinking, perhaps to turn their eyes 
Within themselves. 


HELEN’S HYMN. 


“* Ye fade, yet still how sweet, ye Flowers! 
Your scent outlives the bloom ! 
So, Father, may my mortal hours 
Grow sweeter towards the tomb! 
“In withered leaves a healing cure 
The simple gleaners find; 
So may our withered hopes endure 
In virtues left behind ! 


*¢ Oh, not to me be vainly given 
The lesson ye bestow, 

Of thoughts that rise in sweets to Heaven, 
And turn to use below.” 


The song died, but still the listeners 
remained silent, till at length shaking 
off the effect, with his laugh of dis- 
cordant irony, Varney said,— 
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“Sweet innocence, freeh from the 
nursery! Would it not be sin to 
gaffer the worldto marit? You hear 
the prayer—why not grant it, and let 
the flower ‘ turn to use below ?’” 

‘Ah, but could it wither first!” 
muttered Lucretia, with an accent of 
suppressed rage. “Do you think 
that her—that his—daughter is to 
me but a vulgar life, to be sacrificed 
merely for gold? Imagine away your 
sex, man! Wemen only know what 
I—such as J, woman atill—feel in the 
presence of the pure! Do you fancy 
that I should not have held death a 
blessing, if death could have found 
me in youth such as Helen is? Ah, 
could she but live to suffer! Die! 
Well, since it must be—since my son 
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requires the sacrifice—do as you will 
with the victim that death mercifully 
snatches from my grasp. I could 
have wished to prolong her life, to 
load it with some fragment of the 
curse her parents heaped upon me !— 
baffled love, and ruin, and despair! 
I could have hoped in this division of 
the spoil, that mine had been the 
vengeance, if yours the gold. You 
want the life—I the heart ;—the 
heart to torture first, and then—why 
then —more willingly than I do now, 
could I have thrown the carcase to 
the jackal !” 

“Listen!” began Varney, when 
the door opened, and Helen herself 
stood unconsciously smiling at the 
threshold, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE LAWYER AND THE BODY-SNATOHER. 


Tat same evening, Beck, according 
to appointment, met Percival, and 
showed him the dreary-looking house, 
which held the fair stranger who had 
so attracted his youthful fancy. And 
Percival looked at the high walls, 
with the sailor’s bold desire for ad- 
venture, while confused visions re- 
flected from plays, operas, and novels, 
in which scaling walls with rope 
ladders and dark lanterns, was repre- 
sented as the natural avocation of a 
lover, flitted across his brain ;—and 
certainly he gave a deep sigh, as his 
common sense plucked him back 
from such romance. However, having 
now ascertained the house, it would 
be easy to learn the name of its 
inmates, and to watch or make his 
opportunity. As slowly and reluct- 
antly he walked back to the spot where 
he had left his cabriolet, he entered 
into some desultory conversation with 
his strange guide; and the pity he 
had before conceived for Beck, in- 
creased upon him, as he talked and 
listened. This benighted mind, only 
illumined by a kind of miserable 
astuteness, and that ‘cunning of the 
belly’ which is born of want to en- 
gender avarice—this joyless tempera- 
ment—this age in youth—this living 
reproach, rising up from the stones of 
London against our social indifference 
to the souls which wither and rot 
under the hard eyes of science and 
the deaf ears of wealth, had a pathos 
for his lively sympathies and his fresh 
heart. 

“If ever you want a friend, come 
to me,” said St. John, abruptly. 

The sweeper stared, and a gleam of 


diviner nature, a ray of gratitude and 
unselfish devotion, darted through 
the fog and darkness of his mind. 
He stood, with his hat off, watching 
the wheels of the cabriolet, as it bore 
away the happy child of fortune, and 
then shaking his head, as at some 
puzzle that perplexed and defied his 
comprehension, strode back to the 
town, and bent his way homeward. 
Between two and three hours after, 
Percival thus parted from the sweeper, 
a man whose dregs was little in ac- 
cordance with the scene in which we 
present him, threaded his way through 
a foul labyrinth of alleys in the worat 
part of St. Gilea’s: a neighbourhood, 
indeed, carefully shunned at dusk, by 
wealthy passengers; for here dwelt 
not ouly Penury in its grimmest 
shape, but the desperate and dan- 
gerous Guilt, which is not to be 
lightly encountered in its haunts and 
domiciles, Here children imbibe vice 
with their mother’s milk. Here Pros- 
titution, commencing with childhood, 
grows fierce and sanguinary in the 
teens, and leagues with theft and 
murder. Here slinks the pickpocket 
—here emerges the burglar—here 
skulks the felon. Yet all about and 
all around, here, too, may be found 
virtue in its rarest and noblest form 
—virtue outshining circumstance and 
defying temptation—-the virtue of 
utter poverty, which groans and yet 
sins not. So interwoven are these webs 
of penury and fraud, that in one 
court your life is not safe, but turn to 
the right hand, and in the other, you 
might sleep safely in that worse than 
Irish shealing, though your pockets 
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were full of gold. Through these 
haunts, the ragged and penniless may 
walk unfearing, for they have nothing 
to dread from the lawless—more, per- 
haps, from the law; but the wealthy, 
the respectable, the spruce, the dainty, 
let them beware the spot, unless the 
policeman is in sight, or day is in thi 
skies | 

As this passenger, whose appear: 
ance, a8 we have implied, was cer- 
tainly not that of a denizen, turned 
into one of the alleys, a rough hand 
seized him by the arm, and suddenly 
a group of girls and tatterdemalions 
issued from a house, in which the 
lower shutters unclosed, showed a 
light burning, and surrounded him 
with a hoarse whoop. 

The passenger whispered a word in 
the ear of the grim blackguard who 
had seized him, and his arm was in- 
stantly released. 

“Hist! a pal: he has the catch,” 
said the blackguard, surlily. The 
group gave way, and by the light of 
the clear star-lit skies and a single 
lamp, hung at the entrance of the 
alley, gazed upon the stranger. But 
they made no effort to detain him; 
and as he disappeared in the distant 
shadows, hastened back into the 
wretched hostelry, where they had 
been merry-making. Meanwhile, the 
stranger gained a narrow court, and 
stopped before a house in one of its 
angles—a house taller than the rest— 
g0 much taller than the rest, that it 
had the effect of a tower; you would 
have supposed it (perhaps, rightly) to 
be the last remains of some ancient 
building of importance, around which, 
as population thickened and fashion 
changed, the huts below it had inso- 
lently sprung up. Quaint and massive 
pilasters, black with the mire and 
soot of centuries, flanked the deep-set 
door; the windows were heavy with 
mullions and transoms, and strongly 
barred in the lower floor; but few 
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here and there had any attempts 
been made to keep out the wind and 
rain by rags, paper, old shoes, old 
hats, and other ingenious contrivances. 
Beside the door was conveniently 
placed a row of some ten or twelve 
bell-pulls, appertaining no doubt to 
the various lodgements into which 
the building was subdivided. The 
stranger did not seem very familiar 
with the appurtenances of the place. 
He stood in some suspense, as to the 
proper bell to select, but at last 
guided by 2 brass-plate annexed to 
one of the pulls, which, though it was 
too dark to decipher the inscription, 
denoted a claim to superior gentility 
than the rest of that nameless class, 
he hazarded a tug, which brought 
forth a larum loud enough to startle 
the whole court from its stillness. 

In a minute or less, the casement 
in one of the upper stories opened, a 
head peered forth, and one of those 
voices peculiar to low debauch—raw, 
cracked, and hoarse —called out, 

‘Who waits?” 

“Ts it you, Grabman?” asked the 
stranger, dubiously. 

“Yes; Nicholas Grabman, attorney- 
at-law, sir, at your service: and your 
name?” 

“‘ Jason,” answered the stranger. 

“Ho! there—ho! Beck,” cried the 
cracked voice to some one within; 
“ go down and open the door.” 

In a few moments the heavy portal 
swung and creaked, and yawned sul- 
lenly, and a gaunt form, half-un- 
dressed, with an inch of a farthing 
rushlight, glimmering through a bat- 
tered lantern, in its hand, presented 
itself to Jason. The last eyed the 
ragged porter sharply. 

‘Do you live here?” 

“ Yes,” answered Beck, with the 
cringe habitual to him. “ H-up the 
ladder, vith the rats, drat’em.” 

“ Well, lead on—hold up the lan- 
tern; a devil of a dark place this!” 


of the panes were whole, and only | grumbled Jason, as he nearly stumbled 
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over sundry broken chattels, and | 


gained a flight of rude, black, broken 
ataira, that creaked under his tread. 

“St! ’st!” said Beck, between his 
teeth, as the stranger, halting at the 
second floor, demanded, in no gentle 
tones, whether Mr. Grabman lived in 
the chimney-pots. 

‘St! ’st |!—don't make such a 
rumpus, or No. 7 will be at you.” 

“What do I care for No.7? and 
who the devil is No. 7?” 

‘A Body-snatcher!” whispered 
Beck, with a shudder. ‘He's a 
dillicut sleeper, and can’t abide 
having his night’s rest sp’ilt. And he’s 
the houtrageoustest great cretur, when 
he’s h-up in his tantrums—it makes 
your air stand on ind to ear him!” 

“T should like very much to hear 
him, then,” said the stranger curiously. 
And while he spoke, the door of No. 7 
openedabruptly. A huge head, covered 
with matted hair, was thrust for a 
moment through the aperture, and 
two dull eyes, that seem covered with 
a film, like that of the birds which 
feed on the dead, met the stranger's 
bold sparkling orbs. 

“Hell and fury,” bawled out the 
voice of this ogre, like a clap of near 
thunder, “if you two keep—tramp, 
tramp there, close at my door, I'll 
make you meat for the surgeons— 
b you !” 

“Stop a moment, my civil friend,” 
said the stranger, advancing ; “‘ just 
stand where you are; I should like to 
make a sketch of your head.” 

That head protruded farther from 
the door, and with it.an enormous 
bulk of chest and shoulder, But the 
adventurous visitor was not to be 
daunted. He took out, very coolly, 
a pencil, and the back of a letter, 
and began his sketch. 

The body-snatcher stared at him an 
instant, in mute astonishment; but 
that operation and the composure of 
the artist were so new to him, that 
they actually inspired him with terror. 

No. 322. ? 
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He slunk back——banged-to the door : 
And the stranger, putting up his 
implements, said, with a disdainful 
laugh, to Beck, who had slunk away 
into a corner— 

“No. 7 knows well how to take care 
of No. 1. Lead on, and be quick 
then !” 

As they continued to mount, they 
heard the body-snatcher growling and 
blaspheming in his den, and the 
sound made Beck clamber the quicker, 
till at the next landing-place, he took 
breath, threw open a door, and Jason, 
pushing him aside, entered first. 

The interior of the room bespoke 
better circumstances than might have 
been supposed from the approach: 
the floor was covered with sundry 
scraps of carpets, formerly of different 
hues and patterns, but mellowed by 
time into one threadbare mass of 
grease and canvas, There was a good 
fire on the hearth, though the night 
was warm: there were sundry volumes 
piled round the walls, in the binding 
peculiar to law books; in a corner, 
stood a tall desk, of the fashion used 
by clerks, perched on tall slim legs, 
and companioned by a tall slim stool. 
On a table before the fire, were 
scattered the remains of the nightly 
meal ; broiled bones, the skeleton of 
a herring; and the steam rose from 
a tumbler, containing a liquid, colour- 
less as water, but poisonous as gin. 

The room was squalid and dirty, 
and bespoke mean and slovenly habits, 
but it did not bespeak penury and 
want; it had even an air of filthy 
comfort of its own—the comfort of 
the swine in its warm sty. The occu- 
pant of the chamber was in keeping 
with the localities. Figure to your- 
self a man of middle height—not 
thin, but vuid of all muscular flesh, 
bloated, puffed, unwholesome. He 
was dressed in a grey flannel gown 
and short breeches, the stockings 
wrinkled and distained, the feet in 
slippers. The stomach was a of a 
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portly man, the legs those of a skele- 
ton; the cheeks full and swollen, like 
a plough-boy's, but livid, bespeckled, 
of a dull lead-colour, like a patient in 
the dropsy. The head, covered in 
patches with thin, yellowish hair, 
gave some promise of intellect, for 
the forehead was high, and appeared 
still more so from partial baldness ; 
the eyes, embedded in fat and 
wrinkled skin, were small and lustre- 
less, but they still had that acute look 
which education and ability com- 
municate to the human orb; the 
mouth most showed the animal— 


full-lipped,—-coarse, and sensual ; 
while, behind one of two great ears 
stuck a pen. 


You see before you, then, this 
glatternly figure—slip-shod, half- 
clothed, with a sort of shabby-demi- 
gentility about it—half ragamuffin, 
half clerk ; while, in strong contrast, 
appeared the new-comer, scrupulously 
neat, new—with bright black satin 
stock, coat cut jauntily to the waist, 
varnished boots, kid gloves, and trim 
moustache. 

Behind this sleek and comely per- 
sonage, on knock-knees, in torn shirt 
open at the throat, with apathetic, 
listless, unlighted face, stood the lean 
and gawkey Beck. 

“Set a chair for the gentleman,” 
said the inmate of the chamber to 
Beck, with a dignified waive of the 
hand. 

“How do you do, Mr.—Mr.— 
humph—Jason }~—how do you do !— 
always smart and blooming—the 
world thrives with you.” 

«The world is a farm, that thrives 
with all who till it properly, Grab- 
man,” answered Jason, drily, and with 
his handkerchief he carefully dusted 
the chair on which he then daintily 
deposited his person. 

“But who is your Ganymede— 
your valet, your gentleman usher }” 

“Oh! alad about town, who lodges 

and does odd jobs for me— 
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brushes my coat, cleans my shoes, and, 
after his day’s work, goes an errand 
now and then. Make yourself scarce 
Beck !— Anatomy, vanish !” 

Beck grinned, nodded, pulled hard 
at a flake of his hair, and closed the 
door. 

“One of your brotherhood, that?” 
asked Jason, carelessly. 

‘“‘He, oaf!—no,” said Grabman, 
with profound contempt in his sickly 
visage. ‘‘He works for his bread! 
—instinct !—turnepits, and truffle- 
dogs, and some silly men have it !— 
What an age since we met—shall I 
mix you a tumbler?” 

“You know I never drink your 
vile spirits; though in Champagne 
and Bordeaux I am any man’s 
match.” 

“ And how the devil do you keep 
old black thoughts out of your mind 
by those washy potations ?” 

“ Old black thoughts !—of what ?” 

* Of black actions, Jason. We have 
not met since you paid me for recom- 
mending the nurse who attended your 
uncle in his last illness ?” 

“ Well, poor coward ?” 

Grabman knit his thin eyebrows, 
and gnawed his blubber lip— 

“T am no coward, as you know.” 

“ Not when a thing is to be done, 
but after it is done. You brave the 
substance, and tremble at the shadow. 
I dare say you see ugly goblins in the 
dark, Grabman.” 

“Ay, ay; but it is no use talking 
to you. You call yourself Jason, 
because of your yellow hair, or your 
love for the golden fleece; but your 
old comrades called you Rattleenake, 
and you have its blood, as its venom.” 

“And its charm, man,” added 
Jason, with a strange smile, that, 
though hypocritical and constrained, 
had yet 8 certain softness, and added 
greatly to the comeliness of features, 
which many might call beautiful, and 
all would alldw to be regular and 
symmetrical, “I shall find at least 
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ten loveletters on my table, when I 
go home. But enough of these fop- 
peries : I am here on business.” 

“ Law, of course ; [am your man— 
who’s the victim?” and a hideous 
grin on Grabman’s face contrasted the 
sleek smile that yet lingered upon his 
visitor's. 

“No; something less hazardous, 
but not less lucrative than our old 
practices. This is a business that 
may bring you hundreds, thousands 
—that may take you from this hovel, 
to speculate at the West End—that 
may change your gin into Lafitte, and 
your herring into venison—that may 
lift the broken attorney again upon 
the wheel,—again to roll down, it 
may be; but that is your affair.” 

«’Rore Gad, open the case,” cried 
Grabman, eagerly, and, shoving aside 
the ignoble relics of his supper, he 
leaned his elbows on the table, and 
his chin on his damp palms, while 
eyes, that positively brightened into 
an expression of greedy and relentless 
intelligence, were fixed upon his 
visitor. 

“The case runs thus,” said Jason: 
“Once upon a time, there lived, at 
an old house in Hampshire, called 
Laughton, a wealthy baronet named 
St. John. He was a bachelor—his 
estates at his own disposal. He had 
two nieces and a more distant kins- 
man. His eldest niece lived with 
him—she was supposed to be destined 
for his heiress; circumstances, need- 
less to relate, brought upon this girl 
her uncle’s displeasure—she was dis- 
missed his house. Shortly afterwards 
he died, leaving to his kinsman—a 
Mr. Vernon—his estates, with re- 
mainder to Vernon’s issue, and, in 
default thereof—first, to the issue of 
the younger niece, next to that ofthe 
elder and disinherited one. The elder 
married, and was left a widow, with- 
out children. She married again, 
and had a son. Her second husband, 
for some reason or other, conceived 
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ill opinions of his wife. In his last 
illness (he did not live long) he re- 
solved to punish the iwife by robbing 
the mother. He sent away the son— 
nor have we been able to discover 
him since. It is that son whom you 
are to find.” 

“I see, I see !—~go on,” said Grab- 
man. “This son is now the remainder- 
man. How lost?—when?—what year ? 
— what trace ?” 

“Patience! You will find in this 
paper the date of the loss, and the 
age of the child, then a mere infant. 
Now for the trace. This husband— 
did I tell you his name !—no— Alfred 
Braddell——had one friend more inti- 
mate than the rest—John Walter 
Ardworth, a cashiered officer, a 
ruined man, pursued by bill-brokers, 
Jews, and bailiffs. To this man we 
have lately had reason to belicve that 
the child was given. Ardworth, how- 
ever, was shortly afterwards obliged 
to fly his creditors. We know that 
he went to India, but ifresiding there, 
it must have been under some new 
name, and we fear he is now dead. 
All our inquiries at least, after this 
man—have been fruitless, Before he 
went abroad, he left with his old 
tutor a child, corresponding in age to 
that of Mrs. Braddell’s, In this child, 
she thinks she recognises her son. 
All that you have to do is to trace 
his identity, by good legal evidence 
—don’t smile in that foolish way—I 
mean sound, bond jfile evidence, that 
will stand the fire of cross-examina- 
tion ; you know what that is! You 
will therefore find out—first, whether 
Braddell did consign his child to 
Ardworth, and, if so, you must then 
follow Ardworth, with that child in 
hia keeping, to Matthew Fielden’s 
house, whose address you find noted 
in the paper I gave you, together 
with many other memoranda as to 
Ardworth’s creditors, and those whom 
he is likely to have come across.” 


* John Ardworth, I see!” 
N2 
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“John Walter Ardworth, commonly 
called Walter; he, like me, preferred 
to be known ‘only by his “second 
baptismal name. He, because of a 
favourite Radical godfather—I, be- 
cause Honoré is an inconvenient 
Gallicism, and perhaps when Honoré 
Mirabeau (my godfather) went out of 
fashion with the sans-culottes; my 
father thought Gabriel a safer desig- 
nation. Now I have told you all!” 

“What is the mother’s maiden 
name?” 

“' Her maiden name was Olavering ; 
she was married under that of Dali- 
bard, her first husband.” 

“ And,” said Grabman, looking over 
the notes in the paper given to him, 
“it is at Liverpool that the husband 
died, and whence the child was sent 
away?” 

“It is so; to Liverpool you will 
go first. I tell you fairly, the task 
is.difficult, for hitherto it has foiled 
me. I knew but one man who, with- 
out flattery, could succeed; and 
therefore I spared no pains to find 
out Nicholas Grabman. You have 
the true ferret’s faculty ; you, too, are 
a lawyer, and snuff evidence in every 
breath. Find up a son—a legal son 
—a son to be shown in a court of law, 
and the moment he steps into the 
lands and the Hall of Laughton, you 
have 50001.” 

“Can I have a bond to that, 
effect ? | 

“My bond I fear is worth no more 
than my word. ‘Trust to the last ;— 
if I break it you know enough of my 
secrets to hang me !” 

“Don't talk of hanging—I hate 
that subject. But stop—if found, 
does this son succeed? Did this 
Mr. Vernon leave no heir—this other 
sister continue single, or prove 
barren ?” 

“Oh, true! he, Mr. Vernon, who 
by will took the name of St. John,— 
he left issue—but only one son still 
survives, a minor and unmarried. 
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Tho sister, too, left a daughter; both 
are poor sickly creatures—their lives 
not worth a straw. Never nrind 
them. You find Vincent Braddell, 
and he will not be long out of his 
property, nor you out of your 50001. ! 
You see, under these circumstances, 
a bond might become dangerous 
evidence !” 

Grabman emitted a fearful and 
tremulous chuckle—a laugh, like the 
laugh of a superstitious man when 
you talk to him of ghosts and church- 
yards. He chuckled—and his hair 
bristled ! But, after a pause, in which 
he seemed to wrestle with his own 
conscience, he said—‘“ Well, well— 
you are a strange man, Jason, you 
love your joke—I have nothing to do, 
except to find out this ultimate 
remainder-man—mind that !” 

“Perfectly; nothing like subdi- 
vision of labour.” 

“The search will be expensive !” 

“There is oil for your wheels,” 
answered Jason, putting a note-book 
into his confidant’s hands. “ But 
mind, you waste it not; no tricks, no 
false play, with me; you know Jason, 
or if you like the name better, you 
know the Rattlesnake !” 

“TI will account for every penny,” 
said Grabman, eagerly, and clasping 
his hands, while his pale face grew 
livid. 

“T do not doubt it, my quill-driver. 
Look sharp, start to-morrow! Get 
thyself decent clothes, be sober, 
cleanly, and respectable. Act as a 
man who sees before him five thou- 
sand pounds. And, now light me 
down-stairs.” 

With the candle in his hand, Grab- 
man stole down the rugged steps, 
even morc timorously than Beck had 
ascended them, and put his finger to 
his mouth as they came in.the dread 
vicinity of No. 7. But Jason, or 
rather Gabriel Varney, with that 
fearless, reckless bravado of temper, 
which, while causing half his guilt 
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haseness, piqued by the cowardice of 
his comrade—gave a lusty kick at 
the closed door, and shouted out— 
“ Old Grave-stealer, come out, and let 
me finish your picture. Out, out !— 
I say—out!” Grabman left the 
candle on the steps, and made but 
three bounds to his own room. 

At the third shout of his disturber, 
the Resurrection-man threw open his 
door, violently, and appeared at the 
gap—the upward flare of the candle 
showing the deep lines ploughed in 
his hideous face, and the immense 
strength of his gigantic trunk and 
limbs. Slight, fair, and delicate as 
he was, Varney eyed him deliberately, 
and trembled not. 

“What do you want with me?” 
said the terrible voice, tremulous with 
rage. 

“Only to finish your portrait, as 
Pluto. He was the god of Hell, you 
know!” 

The next moment, the vast hand 
of the ogre hung like a great cloud 
over Gabriel Varney. This last, ever 
on his guard, sprang aside, and the 
light gleamed on the steel of a pistol. 
“ Hands off !—or——” 

The click of the pistol-cock finished 
the sentence. ‘The ruffian halted. 
A glare of disappointed fury gave a 
momentary lustre to his dull eyes, 
“ P’raps, I shall meet you agin one 
o’ these days, or nights, and | shall 
know ye in ten thousand.” 

“ Nothing like a bird in the hand, 
Master Grave-stealer! Where can 
we ever meet again ?” 

_ “P'raps in the fields—p’raps on the 
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road—p’raps at the Old Bailey— 
praps at the gallows—p’raps in the 
convict-ship, I knows what that is! 
I was chained night and day once to 
achap jist like you —didn’t I break 
his spurit—didn’t I spile his sleep? 
Ho, ho!—you looks a bit less var- 
mently howdacious now—my flash 
cove!” 

Varney hitherto had not known one 
pang of fear, one quicker beat of the 
heart before. But the image presented 
to his irritable fancy (always prone to 
brood over terrors)—the image of 
that companion—chained to him 
night and day—suddenly quelled his 
courage—the image stood before him 
palpably like the Oulos Oneiros—the 
Evil Dream of the Greeks, 

He breathed loud. ‘The body- 
stealer’s stupid sense saw that he had 
produced the usual effect of terror, 
which gratified his brutal self-esteem ; 
he retreated slowly, inch by inch, to 
the door, followed by Varney’s ap- 
palled and staring eye—and closed it 
with such violence, that the candle 
was extinguished. 

Varney, not daring—yes literally, 
not daring—to call aloud to Grabman 
for another light, crept down the dark 
atairs with hurried, ghost-like steps—- 
and, after groping at the door-handle 
with one hand, while the other 
grasped his pistol, with a strain of 
horror, he succeeded at last in win- 
ning access to the street, and stood a 
moment to collect himself, in the 
open air—the damps upon his fore- 
head, and his limbs trembling like 
one who has escaped by a hair-breadth 
the crash of a falling house. 
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‘CHAPTER VII. 


THE RAPH OF THE MATTRESS. 


Tsar Mr. Grabman slept calmly that 
night, is probable enough, for his 
gin-bottle was empty the next morn- 
ing; and it was with eyes more than 
usually heavy that he dozily followed 
the movements of Beck, who, accord- 
ing to custom, opened the shutters of 
the little den adjoining his sitting- 
room, brushed his clothes, made his 
fire, set on the kettle to boil, and laid 
his breakfast-things, preparatory to 
his own departure to the duties of the 
day. Stretching himself, however, 
and shaking off slumber, as the re- 
membrance of the enterprise he had 
undertaken glanced pleasantly across 
him, Grabman sat up in his bed, and 
said in a voice that if not maudlin 
was affectionate, and if not affection- 
ate was maudlin,— 

“Beck, you are a good fellow! 
You have faults—you are human; 
humanum est errare, which means 
that you sometimes scorch my muffins. 
But, take you all inall, you are a kind 
creature. Beck, I am going into the 
country for some days. I shall leave 
my key in the hole in the wall—you 
know; take care of it when you come 
in. You were out late last night, my 
poor fellow. Very wrong! Look 
well to yourself, or who knows, you 
may be clutched by that blackguard 
Resurrection-man, No.7. Well, well! 
to think of that Jason’s fool-hardiness. 
But he’s the worse devil of the two. 
Eh! what was I saying? And always 
give a look into my room every night 
before you go to roost. The place 
Swarms with cracksmen, and one 
can’t be too cautious. Lucky dog, 
you, to have nothing to be robbed of!” 


Beck winced at that last remark. 
Grabman did not seem to notice his 
confusion, and proceeded, as he put 
on his stockings, “And Beck, you 
are a good fellow, and have served 
me faithfully; when I come back, I 
will bring you something handsome 
—a backey-box—or, who knows, a 
beautiful silver watch. Meanwhile, 
I think—let me see—yes, I can give 
you this elegant pair of small-clothes. 
Put out my best—the black ones. 
And now, Beck, I’ll not keep you any 
longer.” 

The poor sweep, with many pulls 
at his forelock, acknowledged the 
munificent donation, and having 
finished all his preparations, hastened 
first to his room, to examine at 
leisure, and with great admiration, 
the drab small-clothes. Room, indeed, 
we can scarcely style the wretched 
inclosure which Beck called his own. 
It was at the top of the house, under 
the roof, and hot—oh, so hot, in the 
summer! It had one small begrimed 
window, through which the light of 
heaven never came, for the parapet, 
beneath which ran the choked gutter, 
prevented that. But the rain and the 
wind came in. So, sometimes, through 
four glassless panes, came a fugitive 
tom-cat. As for the rats, they held 
the place as their own. Accustomed 
to Beck, they cared nothing for him. 
They were the Mayors of that Palace 
—he only le roi fainéant. They ran 
over his bed at night; he often felt 
them on his face, and was convinced 
they would have eaten him, if there 
had been anything worth eating upon 
his bones ; still, perhaps out of pre- 
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caution rather than charity, he 
generally left them a potato or two, 
or a crust of bread, to take off the 
edge of their appetites. But Beck 
was far better off than most who occu- 
pied the various settlements in that 
Alsatia—he had his room to himself. 
That was necessary to his sole luxury 
—the inspection of his treasury, the 
safety of his mattress; for it he paid, 
without grumbling, what he thought 
was a very high rent. To this hole 
in the roof there was no lock,—for a 
very good reason, there was no door 
to it. You went up a ladder, as you 
would go into a loft. Now, it had 
often been matter af much intense 
cogitation to Beck, whether or not he 
should have a door to this chamber ; 
and the result of the cogitation was 
invariably the same—he dared not! 
What should he want with a door—a 
door with a lock to it—for one fol- 
lowed as a consequence to the other. 
Such a novel piece of grandeur would 
be an ostentatious advertisement that 
he had something to guard. He 
could have no pretence for it on the 
ground that he was intruded on by 
neighbours; no step but his own was 
ever caught by him ascending that 
ladder; it led to no other room. All 
the offices required for the lodgment 
he performed himself. His supposed 
poverty was a better safeguard than 
doors of iron. Besides this, a door, 
if dangerous, would be superfluous; 
the moment it was suspected that 
Beck had something worth guarding, 
that moment all the picklocks and 
skeleton keys in the neighbourhood 
would be ina jingle. Anda cracks- 
man of high repute lodged already on 
the ground-floor. So Beck’s treasure, 
like the bird’s-nest, was deposited as 
much out of sight as his instinct 
could contrive; and the locks and 
bolts of civilised man were equally 
dispensed with by bird and Beck. 

On a rusty nail the sweep suspended 
the drab small-clothes, stroked them 
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down lovingly, and murmured, “ They 
be’s too good for I—I should like to 
pop ’em! But vouldn’t that be a 
shame? Beok, ben’t you a hungrate- 
ful beast to go for to think of nothin’ 
but the tin, ven your ’art ought to 
varm with hemotion? I vill vear ’em 
ven I vaits on him. Ven he sees his 
own smalls bringing in the muffins, 
he will say, ‘ Beck, you becomes em!’ ” 

Fraught with this noble resolution, 
the sweep caught up his broom, crept 
down the ladder, and, with a furtive 
glance at the door of the room in 
which the cracksman livcd, let him- 
self out, and shambled his way to his 
crossing. Grabman, in the mean- 
while, dressed himself with more care 
than usual, shaved his beard from 
a four-days’ crop, and, while seated 
at his breakfast, read attentively over 
the notes which Varney had left to 
him, pausing at times to make his 
own pencil memoranda. He then 
packed up such few articles as so 
moderate a worshipper of the Graces 
might require, deposited them in an 
old blue brief-bag; and this done, 
he opened his door, and creeping 
to the threshold listened carefully. 
Below, a few sounds might be heard ; 
here, the wail of a child—there, the 
shrill scold of a woman, in that ac- 
cent above all others adapted to 
scold—the Irish. Farther down still, 
the deep bass oath of the choleric 
Resurrection-man; but above, all was 
silent. Only one floor intervened 
between Grabman’s apartment and 
the ladder that led to Beck's loft. 
And the inmates of that room gave 
no sound of life. Grabman took 
courage, and, shuffling off his shoes, 
ascended the stairs; he passed the 
closed door of the room above—he 
seized the ladder with a shaking hand 
—he mounted, step after step—he 
stood in Beck’s room. 

Now, O Nicholas Grabman, some 
moralists may be harsh enough to 
condemn thee for what thou art 
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doing : kneeling yonder, in the dim 
light, by that curtainless pallet, with 
greedy fingers feeling here and there, 
and a placid, self-hugging smile upon 
thy pale lips. That poor vagabond, 
whom thou art about to despoil, has 
served thee well and faithfully, has 
borne with thine ill humours, thy sar- 
casms, thy swearings, thy kicks and 
buffets—often, when in the bestial sleep 
of drunkenness, he has found thee 
stretched helpless on thy floor, with a 
kindly hand he has moved away the 
sharp fender, too near that knavish 
head, now bent on his ruin; or closed 
the open window, lest the keen air, 
that thy breath tainted, should visit 
thee with rheum and fever. Small 
has been his guerdon for uncomplain- 
ing sacrifice of the few hours spared 
to the weary drudge from his daily 
toil—small, but gratefully received. 
And if Beck had been taught to pray, 
he would have prayed for thee, as for 
a good man, O miserable sinner! 
And thou art going now, Nicholas 
Grabman, upon an enterprise which 
promises thee large gains, and thy 
purse is filled; and thou wantest 
nothing for thy wants, or thy swinish 
luxuries. Why should those shaking 
fingers itch for the poor beggar-man’s 
hoards ? 

But hadst thou been bound on an 
errand that would have given thee a 
million, thou wouldst not have left 
unrified that secret store which thy 
prying eye had discovered, and thy 
hungry heart had coveted. No; 
since one night, fatal, alas! to the 
owner of loft and treasure, when, 
needing Beck for some service, and 
fearing to call aloud, (for the Resur- 
rection-man in the floor below thee, 
whose oaths even now ascend to thine 
ear, sleeps ill, and has threatened 
to make thee mute for ever if thou 
disturbest him in the few nights in 
which his dismal calling suffers him 
to sleep at all)—thou didst creep up 
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scious miser at his nightly work, and 
after the sight, didst steal down 
again, smiling—no ; since that night, 
no schoolboy ever more rootedly and 
ruthlessly set his mind upon nest of 
linnet, than thine was set upon the 
stores in Beck’s mattress. 

And yet, why, O lawyer, should 
rigid moralists blame thee more than 
such of thy tribe as live honoured 
and respectable, upon the frail and 
the poor? Who among them ever 
left loft or mattress while a rap could 
be wrung from either? Matters it to 
Astrea, whether the spoliation be 
made, thus nakedly and briefly, or by 
all the acknowledged forms in which 
item on item, six-and-eightpence on 
six-and-eightpence, the inexorable 
hand closes, at length, on the last 
farthing of duped despair? Not— 
Heaven forbid !—that we make thee, 
foul Nicholas Grabman, a type for abl 
the class called attorneys-at-law ! 
Noble hearts, liberal minds, are there 
amongst that brotherhood, we know, 
and have experienced ; but a type art 
thou of those whom want, and error, 
and need have proved—alas, too 
well—the lawyers of the poor. And 
even while we write, and even while 
ye read, many a Grabman steals from 
helpless toil the savings of a life. 

Ye poor hoards—darling delights 
of your otherwise joyless owner—how 
easily has his very fondness made ye 
the prey of the spoiler! How glee 
fully when the pence swelled into a 
shilling have they been exchanged 
into the new bright piece of silver, 
the newest and brightest that could 
be got! then the shillings into crowns, 
then the crowns into gold—got slily 
and at a distance, and contemplated 
with what rapture !—so that, at last, 
the total lay manageable and light 
in its radiant compass. And what a 
total !—what a surprise to Grabman ! 
Had it been but a sixpence, he would 
have taken it; but to grasp sove- 
reigns, by the handful, it was too 
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much for him; and, as he rose, he 
positively laughed, from a sense of fun. 

But amongst his booty, there was 
found one thing that specially moved 
his mirth—it was a child’s coral, with 
its little bells, Who could have 
given Beck such a bauble—or how 
Beck could have refrained from turn- 
ing it into money would have been a 
fit matter for speculation. But it 
was not that at which Grabman 
chuckled ; he laughed, first, because 
it wasan emblem of the utter childish- 
ness and folly of the creature he was 
leaving penniless; and, secondly, 
because it furnished his ready wit 
with a capital contrivance to shift 
Beck’s indignation from his own 
shoulders to a party more liable to 
suspicion. He left the coral on the 
floor near the bed, stole down the 
ladder, reached his own room, took 
up his brief-bag, locked his door, 
slipped the key in the rat-hole, where 
the trusty, plundered Beck alone 
could find it, and went boldly down 
Stairs; passing successively the doors, 
within which still stormed the Resur- 
rection-man, still wailed the child, 
still shrieked the Irish shrew; he 
paused at the ground-floor occupied 
by Bill the cracksman, and his long: 
fingered, slender, quick-eyed imps, 
trained already to pass’ through 
broken window panes, on their pre- 
cocious progress to the hulks. 

The door was open, and gave a 
pleasant sight of the worthy family 
within. Bill, himself, a stout-looking 
fellow, with a florid, jolly, counte- 
nance, and a pipe in his mouth, was 
sitting at his window, with his brawny 
legs lolling on a table covered with 
the remains of a very tolerable break- 
fast. Four small Bills were employed 
in certain sports, which no doubt, 
according to the fashionable mode of 
education, instilled useful lessons 
under the artful guise of playful 
amusement. Against the wall, at one 
corner of the room, was affixed a row 
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of bells, from which were suspended 
exceedingly tempting apples by slen- 
der wires. Two of the boys were 
engaged in the innocent entertain- 
ment of extricating the apples with- 
out occasioning any alarm from the 
bells; a third was amusing himself 
at a table, covered with mock rings 
and trinkets, in a way that seemed 
really surprising ; with the end of a 
finger dipped probably in some gluti- 
nous matter, he just touched one of 
the gew-gaws, and lo, it vanished !— 
vanished so magically, that the 
quickest eye could scarcely trace 
whither ; sometimes up a cuff, some- 
times into a shoe—here, there, any- 
where—except back again upon the 
table. The fourth, an urchin appa- 
rently about five years old; he 
might be much younger, judging 
from his stunted size; somewhat 
older, judging from the vicious acute- 
ness of his face, on the floor under 
his father’s chair, was diving his little 
hand into the paternal pockets in 
search fora marble, sportively hidden 
in those capacious recesses. On the 
rising geniuses around him, Bill, the 
cracksman, looked, and his father’s 
heart was proud. 

* Pausing at the threshold, Grabman 
looked in, and said, cheerfully, “Good 
day to you—good day to you all, my 
little dears.” 

“Ah, Grabman,” said Bill, rising, 
and making a bow, for Bill valued 
himself much on his politeness— 
“come to blow a cloud, eh? Bob!” 
(this to the eldest born ;) “ manners, 
sir; wipe your nose, and set a chair 
for the gent.” 

“Many thanks to you Bill, but I 
can’t slay now—lI have along journey 
to take. But bless my soul, how 
stupid I am; I have forgotten my 
clothes-brush. I knew there was 
something on my mind all the way I 
was coming down stairs. I was 
saying to myself, ‘Grabman, there is 
something forgotten!’” 
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“T know what that ere feelin’ is,” 
said Bill, thoughtfully; “I had it 
myself the night afore last ; and sure 
enough when I got to the———but 
that’s neither here nor there. Bob, 
ron up stairs, and fetch down Mr. 
Grabman’s clothes-brush. ‘Tis the 
least you can do for a gent who saved 
your father from the fate of them ere 
innocent apples,—your fist, Grabman. 
I have a heart in my buzzom ;—cut 
me open, and you will find there 
‘ Halibt and Grabman!’ Give Bob 
your key.” 

“The brush is not in my room,” 
answered Grabman; “it is at the 
top of the house; up the ladder, in 
Beck’s loft——-Beck, the sweeper. The 
stupid dog always keeps it there, and 
forgot to give it me. Sorry to 
occasion my friend Bob so much 
trouble,” 

' “Bob has a soul above trouble; 
his father’s heart beats in his buz- 
zom. Bob, track the dancers. Up 
like a lark—and down like a dump.” 

Bob grinned, made a mow at 
Mr. Grabman, and scampered up the 
stairs. 

“You never attends our free-and- 
easy,” said Bill; “ but we toasts you, 
with three times three, and up stand- 
ing. ‘Tis a hungrateful world! But 
some men has a heart; and, to those 
who has a heart, Grabman is a 
trump !” 

“] am sure, whenever I can do 
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you @ service, you may reckon on 
me. Meanwhile, if you could get- 
that cursed bullying fellow who Tives 
under me to be a little more civil, you 
would oblige me.” 

“Under you? No. 7! No. 7—is 
it? Grabman, h-am I a man? Is 
this a h-arm, and this a bunch of 
fives? I dare’s do all that does be- 
come a man; but No. 7 is a body- 
snatcher! No. 7 has bullied me— 
and I bore it! No.7 might whop 
me—and this h-arm would let him 
whop! He lives with graves, and 
churchyards, and stiff ’uns — that 
damnable No. 7! Ask some’at else, 
Grabman. I dares not touch No. 7 
any more than the ghosteses.” 

Grabman sneered as he saw that 
Bill, stout rogue as he was, turned 
pale while he spoke; but at that 
moment Bob reappeared with; the 
clothes-brush, which the ex-attorney 
thrust into his pocket; and shaking 
Bill by the hand, and patting Bob on 
the head, he set out on his journey. 

Bill reseated himself, muttering, 
“Bully a body-snatcher! ‘drot that 
Grabman, does he want to get rid of 
poor Bill?” 

Meanwhile Bob exhibited slily, to 
his second brother, the sight of Beck’s 
stolen coral, The children took care 
not to show it to their father. They 
were already inspired by the laudable 
ambition to set up in business on 
their own account. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PERCIVAL VISITS LUCRETIA. 


Havine once ascertained the house 
in which Helen lived, it was no 
difficult matter for St. John to learn 
the name of the guardian whom 
Beck had supposed to be her mother. 
No common delight mingled with 
Percival’s amaze, when in that name 
he recognised one borne by his own 
kinswoman. Very little, indeed, of 
the family history was known to him. 
Neither his father nor his mother 
ever willingly conversed of the fallen 
heiress—it was a subject which the 
children had felt to be proscribed ; 
but in the neighbourhood, Percival 
had, of course, heard some mention 
of Lucretia, as the haughty and ac- 
complished Miss Clavering—who had, 
to the astonishment of all, stooped 
to a mésalliance with her uncle’s 
French librarian. That her loas of 
the St. John property, the succession 
of Percival’s father, were unexpected 
by the villagers and squires around, 
and perhaps set down to the caprice 
of Sir Miles, or to an intellect im- 
paired by apoplectic attacks, it was 
not likely that he should have heard. 
The rich have the polish of their 
education, and the poor that in- 
stinctive tact so wonderful amongst 
the agricultural peasantry, to prevent 
such unmannerly disclosures or un- 
welcome hints ; and, both by rich and 
poor, the Vernon St. Johns were too 
popular and respected for wanton 
allusions to subjects calculated to 
pain them. All, therefore, that Per- 
cival knew] of his relation, was that 
she had resided from infancy with 
Sir Miles; that after their uncle's 
death, she had married an inferior in 


rank, of the name of Dalibard, and 
settled abroad; that she was a person 
of peculiar manners; and, he had 
heard somewhere, of rare gifts. He 
had been unable to learn the name 
of the young lady staying with 
Madame Dalibard; he had learned 
only that she went by some other 
name, and was not the daughter of 
the lady who rented the house. 
Certainly, is was possible that this 
last might not be his kinswoman, 
after all. The name, though strange 
to English ears, and not common in 
France, was no sufficient warrant for 
Percival’s high spirits at the thought 
that he had now won legitimate and 
regular access to the house—still it 
allowed him to call; it furnished a 
fair excuse for a Visit. 

How long he was at his toilet that 
day, poor boy! How sedulously, 
with comb and brush, he sought to 
smoothe into straight precision that 
luxuriant labyrinth of jetty curls, 
which had never cost him a thought 
before! Gil Blas says that the toilet 
is a pleasure to the young though 
a labour to the old; Percival St. 
John’s toilet was no pleasure to him 
that anxious morning. 

At last, he tore himself, dissatisfied 
and desperate, from the glass, caught 
his hat and his whip, threw him- 
self on his horse, and rode, at first 
very fast and at last very slowly, 
to the old, decayed, shabby, neglected 
house, that lay hid, like the poverty 
of fallen pride, amidst the trim villas 
and smart cottages of fair and 
flourishing Brompton. 

The same servant who had opened. 
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around them—the victims found their | fell gaser drew a long breath of fiend- 
footing! How beautiful at that hour like complacency and glee, and her 
their youth—their very ignorance of hands opened wide, and then slowly 
their own emotions—their innocent closed, as if she felt them in her 
gladness—their sweet trouble! The grasp. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE ROSE BENEATH THE UPAS. 


Axp from that day, Percival had his 
privileged entry into Madame Dali- 
bard’s house. The little narrative of 
the circumstances connected with his 
first meeting with Helen, partly drawn 
from Percival, partly afterwards from 
Helen (with blushing and faltered 
excuses from the latter, for not having 
mentioned before an incident that 
might, perhaps needlessly, vex or 
alarm her aunt in so delicate a state 
of health), was received by Lucretia 
with rare graciousness. The con- 
nexion, not only between herself 
and Percival, but between Percival 
and Helen, was allowed, and even 
dwelt upon by Madame Dalibard, as a 
natural reason for permitting the 
artless intimacy which immediately 
sprang up between these young 
persons. She permitted Percival to 
call daily, to remain for hours, to 
share in their simple meals, to wander 
alone with Helen in the garden, 
assist her to bind up the ragged 
flowers, and sit by her in the old 
ivy-grown arbour, when their work 
was done. She affected to look upon 
them both as children, and to leave 
to them that happy familiarity which 
childhood only sanctions, and com- 
pared to which the affection of 
maturer years seems at once coarse 
and cold. 

As they grew more familiar, the 
differences and similarities in their 
characters came out, and nothing 
more delightful than the harmony 
into which even the contrasts blended, 
ever invited the guardian angel to 
pause and smile. As flowers in some 
trained parterre relieve sach other, 


now softening, now heightening each 
several hue, till all unite in one con- 
cord of interwoven beauty, so these 
two blooming natures, brought toge- 
ther, seemed, where varying still, to 
melt and fuse their affluences into 
one wealth of innocence and sweet- 
ness. Both had a native buoyancy 
and cheerfulness of spirit, a noble 
trustfulness in others, a singular can- 
dour, and freshness of mind and feel- 
ing. But beneath the gaiety of 
Helen, there was a soft and holy 
under-stream of thoughtful melan- 
choly, a high and religious sentiment 
that vibrated more exquisitely to the 
subtle mysteries of creation — the 
solemn unison between the bright 
world without, and the grave destinies 
of that world within (which is an 
imperishable soul), than the lighter 
and more vivid youthfulness of Per- 
cival had yet conceived. In him, 
lay the germs of the active mortal, 
who might win distinction in the 
bold career we run upon the surface 
of the earth. In her, there was that 
finer and more spiritual essence 
which lifts the poet to the golden 
atmosphere of dreams, and reveals in 
glimpses to the saint the choral 
Populace of Heaven. We do not 
say that Helen would ever have found 
the utterance of the poet, that her 
reveries, undefined and unanalysed, 
could have taken the sharp, clear 
form of words. For to the poet, 
practically developed and made mani- 
feat to the world, many other gifts, 
besides the mere poetic: sense, are 
needed; stern study, and logical 
generalisation of scattered truths, and 
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patient observation of the characters 
of men, and the wisdom that comes 
from sorrow and passion, and a sage’s 
experience of things actual, embrac- 
ing the dark secrets of human infir- 
mity and crime. But, despite all 
that has been said in disparagement 
or disbelief of “mute inglorious 
Miltons,” we maintain that there are 
natures in which the divinest element 
of poetry exists, the purer and more 
delicate for escaping from bodily 
form, and evaporating from the 
coarser vessels into which the poet, 
so called, must pour the ethereal 
fluid. There is a certain virtue 
within us, comprehending our sub- 
tlest and noblest emotions, which is 
poetry while untold, and grows pale 
and poor in proportion as we strain 
it into poems. Nay, it may be said 
of this airy property of our inmost 
being, that, more or lesa, it departs 
from us, according as we give it forth 
into the world, even, as only by the 
loss of its particles, the rose wastes 
its perfume on the air. So this more 
spiritual sensibility dwelt in Helen, 
as the latent mesmerism in water, as 
the invisible fairy in an enchanted 
ring. It was an essence or divinity, 
shrined and shrouded in herself, which 
gave her more intimate and vital 
union with all the influences of the 
universe, a companion to her lone- 
liness, an angel hymning low to her 
own listening soul. This made her 
enjoyment of Nature, in its merest 
trifles, exquisite and profound; this 
gave to her tenderness of heart all 
the delicious and sportive variety 
love borrows from imagination ; this 
lifted her piety above the mere forms 
of conventional religion, and breathed 
into her prayers the ecstacy of the saint. 

But Helen was not the less filled 
with the sweet humanities of her age 
and sex ; her very gravity was tinged 
with rosy light, as a western cloud 
with the sun. She had sportiveness, 
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butterfly, though the emblem of the 
soul, still flutters wantonly over every 
wild flower, and expands its glowing 
wings on the sides of the beaten road. 
And with a sense of weakness in the 
common world, (growing out of her 
very strength in nobler atmospheres,) 
she leaned the more trustfully on the 
strong arm of her young adorer ; not 
fancying that the difference between 
them arose from superiority in her,— 
but rather as a bird once tamed, flies 
at the sight of the hawk to the 
breast of its owner; so from each 
airy flight into the loftier heaven, 
Jet but the thought of danger daunt 
her wing, and, as in a more powerful 
nature, she took refuge on that fos- 
tering heart. 

The love between these children, 
for so, if not literally in years, in 
their newness to all that steals the 
freshness and the dew from maturer 
life, they may be rightly called, was 
such as befitted those whose souls 
have not forfeited the Eden. It was 
more like the love of fairies than 
of human beings. They showed it to 
each other, innocently and frankly ; 
yet of love, as we of the grosser 
creation call it, with its impatient 
pains, and burning hopes, they never 
spoke nor dreamed. It was an 
uuutterable, ecstatic fondness — a 
clinging to each other—in thought, 
desire, and heart—a joy more than 
mortal in each other’s presence; yet, 
in parting, not that idle and empty 
sorrow which unfits the weak for the 
homelier demands on time and life. 
And this, because of the wondrous 
trust in themselves, and in the 
future, which made a main part 
of their credulous happy natures. 
Neither felt fear nor jealousy—or if 
jealousy came, it was the pretty child- 
like jealousies, which have no sting— 
of the bird, if Helen listened to its 
note too long—of the flower, if Per- 
cival left Helen’s side too quickly, 


and caprice, and even whim, as the|to tie up its drooping petals, or 
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refresh its dusty leaves. Close by | the rudest shape to the most refined— 
the stir of the great city, with all its | that master-passion in the existence, 
fret, and chafe, and storm of life—in | at least, of woman—reminding her of 
the desolate garden of that sombre | her own brief episode of human ten- 
house, and under the withering eyes | derness and devotion, opened every 
of relentless Crime, revived the | wound, and wrung every fibre of a 
Arcady of old—the scene vocal to | heart that, while crime had indurated 
the reeds of idyllist and shepherd ; | it to most emotions, memory still left 
and in the midst of the iron Tragedy, , morbidly sensitive to one. But if 
harmlessly and unconsciously arose , tortured by the sight of love in those 
the strain of the Pastoral Music. who had had no connexion with her 
It would bea vain effort to describe | fate—who stood apart from her lurid 
the state of Lucretia’s mind, while | orbit, and were gazed upon only afar, 
she watched the progress of the affec- | (as a lost soul, from the abyss, sees 
tion she had favoured, and gazed on; the gleam of angels’ wings within 
the spectacle of the fearless happiness | some planet it never has explored,) 
she had promoted. The image of a/| how ineffably more fierce and intole- 
felicity at once so great and so holy, | rable was the wrath that seized her, 
wore to her gloomy sight the aspect | when, in her haunted imagination, 
of a mocking Fury. It rose in con-/she saw all Susan’s rapture at the 
trast to her own ghastly and crime-; vows of Mainwaring mantling in 
atained life; it did not upbraid her | Helen’s face! All that might have 
conscience with guilt so loudly as it | disarmed a heart as hard, but less 
scoffed at her intellect for folly. | diseased, less preoccupied by revenge, 
These children, playing on the verge | only irritated more the consuming 
of life, how much more of life’s true | hate of that inexorable spirit. Helen’s 
secret did they already know, than | seraphic purity—her exquisite over- 
she, with all her vast native powers | flowing kindness, ever forgetting self 
and wasted realms of blackened and |—her airy cheerfulness—even her 
charred experience? For what had | very moods of melancholy, calm and 
she studied, and schemed, and calcu- | seemingly causeless as they were, 
lated, and toiled, and sinned? As a/ perpetually galled and blistered that 
conqueror stricken unto death would | writhing preternatural susceptibility 
render up all the regions vanquished | which is formed by the consciousness 
by his sword for one drop of water , of infamy, the dreary egotism of one 
to his burning lips, how gladly would ; cut off from the charities of the world, 
she have given all the knowledge | with whom all mirth is sardonic con- 
bought with blood and fire, to feel, vulsion, all sadness, rayless, and 
one moment as those children felt! | unresigned despair. 
Then, from out her silent and grim; Of the two, Percival inspired her 
despair, stood forth, fierce and pro-/| with feelings the most akin to huma- 
minent, the great fiend, Revenge. nity. For him, despite her bitter 
By a monomania, not uncommon |memories of his father, she felt 
to those who have made self the | something of compassion, and shrunk 
centre of being, Lucretia referred to | from the touch of his frank hand in 
her own sullen history of wrong and | remorse. She had often need to 
passion, all that bore analogy to it, | whisper to herself, that his life was 
however distant. She had never been | an obstacle to the heritage of the 
enabled, without an intolerable pang | son; of whom, as we have seen, she 
of hate and envy, to contemplate | was in search, and whom, indeed, she 


courtship and love in others. From | believed she had already found in 
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John Ardworth; that it was not in 
wrath and in vengeance that this vic- 
tim was to be swept into the grave, but 
as an indispensable sacrifice to.a 
cherished object—a determined policy. 
As in the studies of her youth, she 
had adopted the Machiavelism of 
ancient state-craft as a rule admissible 
in private life, so she seemed scarcely 
to admit as a crime that which was 
but the removal of a barrier between 
her aim and her end. Before she 
had become personally acquainted 
with Percival, she had rejected all 
occasion to know him. She had 
suffered Varney to call upon him, as 
the old protegé of Sir Miles, and to 
wind into his intimacy—meaning to 
leave to her accomplice, when the 
hour should arrive, the dread task of 
destruction. This, not from cowardice, 
for Gabriel had once rightly described 
her when he said, that “if she lived 
with shadows she could quell them,” 
but simply because, more intellec- 
tually unsparing than constitutionally 
cruel, (save where the old vindictive 
memories thoroughly unsexed her,) 
this was a victim whose pangs she 
desired not to witness, over whose: 
fate it was no’ luxury to gloat and 
revel. She wished not to see, nor to 
know him living, only to learn that 
he was no more, and that Helen 
alone stood between Laughton and 
her son. Now that he had himself, 
as if with predestined feet, crossed 
her threshold—that he, like Helen, 
had delivered himself into her toils, 
the hideous guilt, before removed 
from her hands, became haunting, 
fronted her face to face, and filled her 
with a superstitious awe. 

Meanwhile, her outward manner to 
both her meditated victims, if moody 
and fitful at times, was not such as 
would have provoked suspicion even 
in less credulous hearts. From the 
first entry of Helen under her roof, 
she had been formal and measured in 
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aloof, and affeeted no prodigal super- 
fluity of dissimulation; but she had 
never been positively harsh or unkind 
in word or in deed, and had coldly 
excused herself for the repulsiveness 
of her manner. 

“TJ am irritable,” she said, “from 
long suffering ; I am unsocial from 
habitual solitude; do not expect from 
me the fondness and warmth that 
should helong to our relationship. 
Do not harass yourself with vain 
solicitude for one whom all seeming 
attention but reminds more painfully 
of infirmity, and who, even thus 
stricken down, would be independent 
of all cares not bought and paid for. 
Be satisfied to live here in all reason- 
able liberty, to follow your own habits 
and caprices uncontrolled. Regard 
me but as a piece of necessary furni- 
ture, You can never displease me, 
but when you notice that I live and 
suffer.” 

If Helen wept bitterly at these 
hard words when first spoken, it was 
not with anger that her loving heart 
was so thrown back upon herself. On 
the contrary, she became inspired 
with a compassion so great that it 
took the character of reverence. She 
regarded this very coldness as & 
mournful dignity. She felt grateful 
that one who could thus dispense 
with, should yet have sought, her. She 
had heard her mother say that “‘ she 
had been under great obligations to 
Lucretia ;” and now, when she was 
forbidden to repay them, even by 2 
kiss on those weary eyelids, a 
daughter’s hand to that sleepless 
pillow; when she saw that the bar- 
rier first imposed was irremovable— 
that no time diminished the distance 
her aunt set between them—that the 
least approach to the tenderness of 
service beyond the most casual offices, 
really seemed but to fret those 
excitable nerves, and fever the hand, 
that she ventured timorously to clasp ; 


her welcome—kept her, as it were, | she retreated into herself with a sad 
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amaze that increased her pity, and 
heightened her respect. To her, love 
seemed so necessary a thing in the 
helplessness of human life, even when 
blessed with health and youth, that 
this rejection of all love in one so 
bowed and crippled, struck her 
imagination as something sublime in 
its dreary grandeur and stoic pride of 
independence. She regarded it, as of 
old a tender and pious nun would 
have regarded the asceticism of some 
sanctified recluse—as Teresa (had 
she lived in the same age) might 
have regarded St. Simon Stylites 
existing aloft from human sympathy 
on the roofless summit of his column 
of stone: And with this feeling she 
sought to inspire Percival. He had 
the heart to enter into her compas- 
sion, but not thee imagination to 
sympathise with her reverence. Even 
the repugnant awe that he had first 
conceived for Madame Dalibard, so 
bold was he by temperament, he had 
long since cast off; he recognised 
only the moroseness and petulance of 
an habitual invalid, and shook play- 
fully his glossy curls, when Helen, 
with her sweet seriousness, insisted 
on his recognising more. 

To this house few, indeed, were the 
visitorsadmitted. The Mivers’s, yhom 
the benevolent officiousaess of Mr. 
Fielden had originally sent thither 
to see their young kinswoman, now 
and then came to press Helen to join 
some party to the theatre, or Vaux- 
hall, or a pic-nic in Richmond park ; 
but when they found their overtures, 
which had at first been politely 
accepted by Madame Dalibard, were 
rejected, they gradually ceased their 
visits, wounded and indignant. 

Certain it was, that Lucretia had, 
at one time, eagerly caught at ,their 
well-meant civilities to Helen—now 
she as abruptly declined them. Why? 
It would be hard to plumb into all 
the black secrets of that heart. It 
would have been but natural to her, 
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who shrank from dooming Helen to 
no worse calamity than a virgin’s 
grave, to have designed to throw her 
in such uncongenial guidance, amidst 
all the manifold temptations of the 
corrupt city—to have suffered her to 
be seen, and to be ensnared by those 
gallants ever on the watch for de 
fenceless beauty; and to. contrast 
with their elegance of mien, and fatal 
flatteries—the grossness of the com- 
panions selected for her, and the 
unloving discomfort of the home into 
which she had been thrown. But 
now that St. John had appeared— 
that Helen’s heart and fancy were 
steeled alike against more dange- 
rous temptation,—the object to be 
obtained from the pressing courtesy 
of Mrs. Mivers existed no more. 
The vengeance flowed into other 
channels, 

The only other visitors at the house 
were John Ardworth and Gabriel 
Varney. 

Madame Dalibard watched vigi- 
lantly the countenance and manner 
of Ardworth, when, after presenting 
him to Percival, she whispered—“I 
am glad you assured me as to your 
sentiments for Helen. She has found 
there, the lover you wished for her—~ 
‘gay and handsome as herself.’ ” 

And, in the sudden paleness that 
overspread Ardworth’s face, in his 
comprest lips, and convulsive start, 
she read with unspeakable rage the 
untold secret of his heart—till the 
rage gave way to complacency at the 
thought that the last insult to her 
wrongs was spared her—that her son 
(as son she believed he was) could not 
now, at least, be the successful suitor of 
her loathed sister’s loathed child. Her 
discovery, perhaps, confirmed her in 
her countenance to Percival’s progres- 
sive wooing, and half reconciled her 
to the pangs it inflicted on herself. 

At the first introduction, Ardworth 
had scarcely glanced at Percival. 
He regarded him, but = the sleek 
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flutterer in the sunshine of fortune. 
And for the idle, the gay, the fair, the 
well drest, and wealthy—the sturdy 
workman of his own rough way, felt 
something of the uncharitable disdain 
which the laborious have nots too 
usually entertain for the prosperous 
haves. But the moment the unwel- 
come intelligence of Madame Dalibard 
was conveyed to him, the smooth 
faced boy swelled into dignity and 
importance. 

Yet it was not merely as a rival, 
that that strong manly heart, after 
the first natural agony, regarded 
Percival. No, he looked upon him 
less with anger than with interest— 
as the one in whom Helen's happi- 
ness was henceforth to be invested. 
And to Madame Dalibard’s astonish- 
ment, for this nature was wholly new 
to her experience, she saw him, even 
in that first interview, composing his 
rough face to smiles, smoothing his 
bluff impcrious accents into courtesy, 
listening patiently, watching benignly, 
and at last thrusting his large hand 
frankly forth—griping Percival’s slen- 
der fingers in his own; and then, 
with an indistinct chuckle, that 
seemed half laugh and half groan, as 
if he did not dare to trust himself 
farther, he made his wonted uncere- 
monious nod, and strode hurriedly 
from the room. 

But he came again, and again, 
almost daily, for about a fortnight ; 
sometimes, without entering the 
house, he would join the young people 
in the garden, assist them with awk- 
ward hands in their playful work on 
the garden, or sit with them in the 
ivied bower ; and, warming more and 
more each time he came, talk at last 
with the cordial frankness of an elder 
brother. There was no disguise in 
this—he began to love Percival— 
what would seem more strange to the 
superficial, to admire him. Genius 
has a quick perception of the moral 
qualities; genius which, differing 
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thus from mere talent, is more allied 
to the heart than to the head, 
sympathises genially with goodness. 
Ardworth respected that young, 
ingenuous, unpolluted mind: he him- 
self felt better and purer in its 
atmosphere. Much of the affection 
he cherished for Helen passed thus 
beautifully and nobly into his senti- 
ments for the one whom Helen not 
unworthily preferred. And they grew 
so fond of him! as the young and 
gentle ever will grow fond of genius 
—however rough—once admitted to 
its companionship ! 

Percival, by this time, had recalled 
to his mind, where he had first secn 
that strong-featured, dark-browed 
countenance, and he gaily reminded 
Ardworth of his discourtesy, on the 
brow of the hill which commanded 
the view of Jondon. That remi- 
niscence made his new friend writhe ; 
for then, amidst all his ambitious 
visions of the future, he had seen 
Helen in the distance—the reward of 
every labour—the fairest star in his 
horizon. But he strove stoutly 
against the regret of the illusion lost ; 
the wivendi cause were left him still, 
and for the nymph that had glided 
from his clasp, he clung at least to 
the laurel that was left in her place. 
In the folds of his robust fortitude, 
Ardworth thus wrapped his secret. 
Neither of his young playmates sus- 
pected it. He would have disdained 
himself if he had so poisoned their 
pleasure. That he suffered when 
alone, much and bitterly, is not to 
be denied ; but in that masculine and 
complete being, Love took but its 
legitimate rank, amidst the passions 
and cares of man. It soured no 
existence—it broke no heart—the 
wind swept some blossoms from the 
bough, and tossed wildly the agitated 
branches from root to summit, but 
the trunk stood firm. 

In some of these visits to Madame 
Dalibard’s, Ardworth renewed with 
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her the more private conversation| And rarely, till some great grief 


which had so unsettled his past con- 
victions as to his birth, and so dis- 
turbed the calm, strong currents of 
his mind. He was chiefly anxious 
to learn what conjectures Madame 
Dalibard had formed as to his parent- 
age, and what ground there was for 
belief that he was near in blood to 
herself, or that he was born to a station 
less dependent on continuous exer- 
tion; but on these points the dark 
sibyl preserved an obstinate silence. 
She was satisfied with the hints she 
had already thrown out, and abso- 
lutely refused to say more till better 
authorised by the inquiries she had 
set on foot. Artfully, she turned 
from these topics of closer and more 
household interest, to those on which 
she had previously insisted—con- 
nected with the general knowledge 
of mankind, and the complicated 
science of practical life. To fire his 
genius, wing his energies, inflame 
his ambition above that slow, labo- 
rious drudgery to which he had linked 
the chances of his career, and which 
her fiery and rapid intellect was 
wholly unable to comprehend—save 
as a waste of life for uncertain and 
distant objects—became her task. 
And she saw with delight that Ard- 
worth listened to her more assentingly 
than he had done at first. In truth, 
the pain shut within his heart, the 
conflict waged keenly between his 
reason and his passion, unfitted him, 
for the time, for mere mechanical 
employment, in which his genius 
could afford him no consolation. 
Now, genius is given to man, not only 
to enlighten others, but to comfort 
as wel} as to elevate himself. Thus, 
in all the sorrows of actual existence, 
the man is doubly inclined to turn to 
his genius for distraction. Harassed 
in this world of action, he knocks at 
the gate of that world of idea or fancy 
which he is privileged to enter: he 
escapes from the clay to the spirit. 


comes, does the man in whom the 
celestial fire is lodged know all the 
gift of which he is possessed. At 
last, Ardworth’s visits ceased ab- 
ruptly. He shut himself up once 
more in his chambers; but the law 
books were laid aside. 

Varney, who generally contrived 
to call when Ardworth was not there, 
seldom interrupted the lovers in 
their little paradise of the garden; 
but he took occasion to ripen and 
cement his intimacy with Percival: 
sometimes walked, or, (if St. John 
had his cabriolet,) drove home and 
dined with him, ééte-a-téte in Curzon- 
street; and as he made Helen his 
chief subject of conversation, Percival 
could not but esteem him amongst 
the most agreeable of men. With 
Helen, when Percival was not there, 
Varney held some secret conferences 
—secret even from Percival ; two or 
three times, before the hour in which 
Percival was accustomed to come, 
they had been out together: and 
Helen’s face looked more cheerful 
than usual on their return. It was 
not surprising that Gabriel Varney, 
so displeasing to a man like Ard- 
worth, should have won little less 
favour with Helen than with Per- 
cival; for, to say nothing of an ease 
and suavity of manner which stole 
into the confidence of those in whom 
to confide was a natural propensity, 
his various acquisitions and talents, 
imposing, from the surface over 
which they spread, and the glitter 
which they made, had an inevitable 
effect upon a mind so susceptible as 
Helen’s to admiration for art and 
respect for knowledge. But what 
chiefly conciliated her to Varney, 
whom she regarded, moreover, as her 
aunt’s most intimate friend, was that 
she was persuaded he was unhappy, 
and wronged by the world or fortune. 
Varney had a habit ofso representing 
himself—of dwelling with a bitter 
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eloquence—which his natural malig- 
nity made forcible—on the injustice 
of the world to superior intellect. 
He was a great accuser of Fate. It 
is the illogical weakness of some evil 
matures to lay all their crimes, and 
the consequences of crime, upon 
Destiny. There was a heat, a vigour, 
a rush of words, and a readiness of 
strong, if trite, imagery in what Var- 
ney said, that deceived the young 
into the monstrous error that he was 
an enthusiast—misanthropical, per- 
haps, but only so from enthusiasm. 
How could Helen, whose slightest 
thought, when a star broke forth 
from the cloud, or a bird sung sud- 
denly from the copse, had more of 
wisdom and of poetry than all Var- 
ney’s gaudy and painted scemings 
ever could even mimic—how could 
she be no deceived? Yet so it was. 
Here stood a man whose youth she 
supposed had been devoted to refined 
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and elevating pursuits, gifted, ne- 
glected, disappointed, solitary, and 
unhappy. She saw littlé beyond. 
You had but to touch her pity to win 
her interest, and to excite her trust. 
Of anything farther, even had Per- 
cival never existed, she could not 
have dreamed. It was because a 
secret and undefinable repugnance, 
in the midst of pity, trust, and friend- 
ship, put Varney altogether out of 
the light ofa possible lover, that all 
those sentiments were 50 easily 
kindled, This repugnance arose not 
from the disparity between their 
years; it was rather that nameless 
uncongeniality, which does not for- 
bid friendship but is irreconcilable 
with love. To do Varney justice, he 
never offered to reconcile the two. 
Not for love did he secretly confer 
with Helen—not for love did his heart 
beat against the hand which reposed 
so carelessly on his murderous arm. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE RATTLE OF THE SNAKE, 


Tue progress of affection between 
natures like those of Percival and 
Helen, favoured by free and constant 
intercourse, was naturally rapid. It 
was scarcely five weeks from the day 
he had first seen Helen, and he 
already regarded her as his plighted 
bride. During the earlier days of his 
courtship, Percival, enamoured and 
absorbed for the first time in his life, 
did not hasten to make his mother 
the confidante of his happiness, He 
had written but twice; and though 
he said briefly, in the second letter, 
that he had discovered two relations, 
both interesting, and one charming, 
he had deferred naming them, or 
entering into detail. This, not alone 
from that indescribable coyness which 
all have experienced in addressing even 
those with whom they are most inti- 
mate, in the early, half unrevealed, 
and mystic emotions of first love ; but 
because Lady Mary's letters had been 
80 full of her sister’s declining health, 
of her own anxieties and fears, that 
he had shrunk from giving her a new 
subject of anxiety ; and a confidence, 
full of hope and joy, :seemed to him 
unfeeling and unseasonable. He knew 
how necessarily uneasy and restless 
an avowal that his heart was seriously 
engaged to one ‘she had never seen, 
would make that tender mother ; and 
that his confession would rather add 
to her cares, than produce sympathy 
with his transports. But now, feeling 
impatient for his mother’s assent 
to the formal proposals which had 
become due to Madame Dalibard and 
Helen, and taking advantage of the 
‘letter last received from her, which 


gave more cheering accounts of her 
sister, and expressed curiesity for 
further explanation as to his half 
disclosure, he wrote at length, and 
cleared his breast of all its secrets. 
It was the same day in which he 
wrote this confession, and pleaded his 
cause, that we accompany him to the 
house of his sweet mistress, and leave 
him by her side, in the accustomed 
garden. Within, Madame Dalibard, 
whose chair was set by the window, 
bent over certain letters, which she 
took, one by one, from her desk, and 
read slowly, lifting her eyes from time 
to time, and glancing towards the 
young people, as they walked, hand 
in hand, round the small demesnes, 
now hid by the fading foliage, now 
emerging into view. Those letters 
were the early love-epistles of William 
Mainwaring. She had not recurred 
to them for years. Perhaps she now 
felt that food necessary to the sustain- 
ment of her fiendish designs. It 
was a strange spectacle, to see this 
being, so full of vital energy, mobile 
and restless as a serpent; condemned 
to that helpless decrepitude, chained 
to the uneasy seat—not as in the 
resigned and passive imbecility of 
extreme age, but rather as one whom, 
in the prime of life, the yack has 
broken, leaving the limbs inert, the 
mind active, the form as one dead, 
the heart with superabundant vigour ; 
—a cripple’s impotence, and a Titan’s 
will! What, in that dreary imprison- 
ment, and amidst the silence she 
habitually preserved, passed through 
the caverns of that breast, one can no 
more conjecture, than one can count 
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the hollows of impenetrable rock, or | did but, as a man of business, suggest 
the elements that conflict in the | the means—an insurance on her life.” 
bosom of the volcano, everlastingly at| “Varney, these details are hateful. 
work. She had read, and replaced I do not doubt that you have done all 
the letters, and leaning her cheek | to forestal inquiry and elude risk. 
on her hand, was gazing vacantly on | The girl has insured her life to the 
the wall, when Varney intruded on | amount of her fortune ?” 
that dismal solitude. “To that amount only! Pooh! 
He closed the door after him, with | Her death will buy more than that! 
more than usual care; and, drawing ' As no one single office will insure for 
a seat close to Lucretia’s, said, “ Belle | more than 6000/., and as it was easy 
mére, the time has arrived for you to | to persuade her that such offices were 
act—my part is well-nigh closed.” liable to failure, and that it was usual 
“Ay!” said Lucretia, wearily ;/to insure in several, and for a larger 
“what is the news you bring ?” amount than the sum desired, I got her 
“ First,” replied Varney, and, as: to enter herself at three of the princi- 
he spoke, he shut the window, as if: pal offices. The amount paid to us on 
his whisper could possibly be heard ; her death will be fifteen thousand 
without—“ first, all this business con- | pounds. It will be paid, (and here I 
nected with Helen is at length | have followed the best legal advice,) 
arranged. You know when, agree- | in trust to me for your benefit. Hence, 
ably to your permission, I. first | therefore, even if our researches fail us, 
suggested to her, as it were casually, | if no son of yours can be found, with 
that you were so reduced in fortune, ' sufficient evidence to prove, against 
that I trembled to regard your | the keen interests and bought advo- 
future, — that you had years ago/cates of heirsat-law, the right to 
sacrificed nearly half your pecuniary | Laughton, this girl will repay us well, 
resources to maintain her parents— | will replace what I have taken, at the 
she of herself reminded me that she risk of my neck, perhaps—certainly 
was entitled, when of age, to a!at the risk of the hulks, from the 
sum far exceeding all her wants,/capital of my uncle's legacy—will 
and——” refund what we have spent on the 
“That I might be a pensioner on | inquiry—and the residue will secure 
the child of William Mainwaring and | to you an independence sufficing for 
Susan Mivers,” interrupted Lucretia. | your wants almost for life, and to me, 
“I know that, and thank her not. | what will purchase with economy” 
Pass on.” (and Varney smiled) “ year or so of 
“And you know, too, that in the a gentleman’s idle pleasures. Are 
course of my conversation with the | you satisfied thus far?” 
girl, I let out also incidentally that, | “ She will die happy and innocent!” 
even 80,you were dependent on the | muttered Lucretia, with the growl ef 
chances of her life ; that if she died | demoniac disappointment. 
(and youth itself is mortal) before she| “Will you wait, then, till my 
was of age, the sum left’ her by her| forgery is detected, and I have 
grandfather would revert to her/no power to buy the silence of the 
father’s family ; and so, by hints, I | trustees—wait till I am in prison, and 
drew her on to ask if there was no | on a trial for life and death? Reflect, 
mode by which, in case of her death, | every day, every hour of delay, is 
she might ensure subsistence to you. | fraught with peril. But if my safety 
So that you see the whole scheme | is nothing compared to the refinement 


the blasts that sweep and rage through | was made at her own prompting. I 
| 
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of your revenge, will you wait till; your roof to hers. At all events, 
Helen marries Percival St. John.| delays are dangerous — dangerous, 
You start! But can you suppose that | putting aside my personal interest, 
this innocent love-play will not pass | and regarding only your own object— 
rapidly to its dénouement ? It is but' may bring to our acts new and 
yesterday that Percival confided to | searching eyes—may cut us off from 
me, that he should write this very the habitual presence either of Per- 
day to his mother, and communicate , cival, or Helen, or both; or surround 
all his feelings and his hopes ;— | them, at the first breath of illness, 
that he waited but her assent, to | with prying friends, and formidable 
propose formally for Helen. Now | precautions. The birds now are in 
one of two things must happen. | our hands. Why then open the cage 
Kither this mother, haughty and vain ,and bid them fly, in order to spread 
as lady mothers mostly are, may the net? This morning all the final 
refuse consent to her son’s marriage | documents with the Insurance Com- 
with the daughter of a disgraced | panies are completed. It remains 
banker, and the niece of that Lucretia | for me but to pay the first quarterly 
Dalibard whom her husband would; premiums. For that I think I am 
not admit beneath his roof———” prepared without drawing farther 
‘‘ Hold, sir!” exclaimed Lucretia, /on your hoards or my own scanty 
haughtily, and amidst all the passions | resources, which Grabman will take 
that darkened her countenance and | care to drain fast enough.” 
degraded her soul, some flash of her| ‘“ And Percival St. John?” said 
ancestral spirit shot across her brow;| Madame Dalibard. “We want no 
but it passed quickly, and she added, | idle sacrifices. If my son be not 
with fierce composure—“ You are | found, we need not that boy's ghost 
right; go on!” amongst those who haunt us.” 
“‘Kither—and pardon me for an} “Surely not,” said Varney; “and 
insult that comes not from me—/ for my part, he may be more useful 
either this will be the case; Lady | to me alive than dead. There is no 
Mary St. John will hasten back in/|insurance on fAzs life, and a rich 
alarm to London; she exercises | friend (credulous green-horn that he 
extraordinary control over her son;/is!) is scarcely of that flock of geese 
she may withdraw him from us alto-| which it were wise to slay from the 
gether, from me as well as you, and | mere hope of agolden egg. Percival 
the occasion now presented to us/ St. John is your victim, not mine— 
may be lost (who knows?) for ever; | not till you give the order, would I 
or she may be a weak and fond_/| lift a finger to harm him.” 
woman,—may be detained in Italy by| “ Yes, let him live, unless my son 
her sister’s illness,—may be anxious | be found to me,” said Madame Dali- 
that the last lineal descendant of the | bard, almost exultingly: “let him 
St. Johns should marry betimes; and, | live to forget yon fair- fool, 
moved by her darling’s prayers, may | leaning now, see you, so deltghtedly 
consent at once to the union. Or a/on his arm, and fancying eternity in 
third course, which Percival thinks|the hollow vows of love!—let him 
the most probable, and which, though | live to wrong and abandon her by 
most unwelcome to us of all, 1 had well | forgetfulness, though even in the 
nigh forgotten, may be adopted. She | grave; to laugh at hia boyish dreams 
may come to England, and, in order |—to sully her memory in the arms 
to judge her son’s choice with her|of harlots! Oh, if the dead can 
own eyes, may withdraw Helen from | suffer, let him live, that she may fee 
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beyond the grave his inconstancy ever ready to clench the business 
and his fall! Methinks that that that promised gold, and relieve his 
thought will comfort me, if Vincent apprehensions of the detection of his 
be no more, and I stand childless in fraud. “And now to your noiseless 
the world !” hands, as soon as may be, I consign 

“Tt is so settled, then,” said Varney, | the girl ; she has lived long enough!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LOVE AND INNOCENCE. 


Wui rE this the conference between 
these execrable and ravening birds 
of night and prey, Helen and her 
boy-lover were thus conversing in the 
garden, while the autumn sun—for 
it was in the second week of October 
—broke pleasantly through the yel- 
lowing leaves of the tranquil shrubs, 
and the flowers, which should have 
dicd with the gone summer, still 
. fresh by their tender care, despite 
the latencss of the season, smiled 
gratefully as their light footsteps 
passed. 

‘Yes, Helen,” said Percival—*“ yes, 
you will love my mother, for she is 
one of those people who seem to 
attract love, as if it were a property 
belonging to them. Even my dog 
Beau (you know how fond Beau is of 
me /) always nestles at her feet, when 
we are at home. I own she has 
pride, but it is a pride that never 
offended any one. You know there 
are some flowers that we call proud. 
The pride of the flower is not more 
harmless than my mother’s. But 
perhaps pride is not the right word— 
it is rather the aversion to anything 
low or mean, the admiration for 
everything pure and high. Ah, how 
that very pride, if pride it be, will 
make her love you, my Helen !” 

“You need not tell me,” said 
Helen, smiling seriously, “that I 
shall love your mother, I love her 
already—nay, from the first moment 
you said you had a mother, my heart 
leaped to her. Your mother! if ever 
you are really jealous, it must be of 
her! but that she should love me,— 
that it is what I doubt and fear. For 


if you were my brother, Percival, I 
should be so ambitious for you. A 
nymph must rise from the stream, a 
sylphid from the rose, before I could 
allow another to steal you from my 
side. And if I think I should feel 
this only as your sister, what can be 
precious enough to satisfy a mother?” 

“You, and you only,” answered 
Percival, with his blithesome laugh— 
“you, my sweet Helen, much better 
than nymph or sylphid, about whom, 
between ourselves, I never cared 
three straws, even in a poem. How 
pleased you will be with Laughton! 
Do you know, I was lying awake all 
last night, to consider what room you 
would like best for yourown. And 
at last, I have decided—come, listen 
—it opens from the music-gallery 
that overhangs the hall. From the 
window, you overlook the southern 
side of the park, and catch a view of 
the lake beyond. There are two 
niches in the wall—one for your 
piano, one for your favourite booka. 
It is just large enough to hold four 
persona with ease—our mother and 
myself, your aunt, whom by that time 
we shall have petted into good 
humour, and if we can coax Ard- 
worth there—the best good fellow 
that ever lived—I think qur party 
will be complete. By the way, I am 
uneasy about Ardworth, it is so long 
since we have seen him ; I have called 
three times—nay, five—but his odd- 
looking clerk always swears he is 
not at home. Tell me, Helen, now, 
you who know him so well—tell me, 
how I can serve him? You know, | 
am so terribly rich, (at least, I shall 
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- be in a month or two ;)—I can never 
get through my money, unless my 
friends will help me. And is it not 
shocking that that noble fellow should 
be so poor, and yet suffer me to call 
him ‘friend,’ as if in friendship one 
man should want everything, and 
the other nothing. Still, I don't 
know how to venture to propose— 
come, you understand me, Helen— 
let us lay our wise heads together, 
and make him well off, in spite of 
himself.” 

It was in this loose, boyish talk of 
Percival’s, that he had found the 
way not only to Helen’s heart, but 
to her soul. For in this, she (grand 
undeveloped poetess) recognised a 
nobler poetry than we chain to 
rhythm — the poetry of generous 
deeds. She yearned to kiss the warm 
hand she held, and drew nearer to 
his side as she answered—“ And 
sometimes, dear, dear Percival, you 
wonder why I would rather listen to 
you than to all Mr. Varney’s bitter 
eloquence, or even to my dear cousin’s 
aspiring ambition. They talk well, 
but it is of themselves; while 
you——” 

Percival blushed, and checked her. 

“Well,” she said—* well, to your 
question. Alas! you know little of 
my cousin, if you think all our arts 
could decoy him out of his rugged 
independence, and, much as I love 
him, I could not wish it. But do 
not fear for him ; he is one of those 
who are born to succeed, and without 
help.” 

‘‘How do you know that, pretty 
prophetess ?” said Percival, with the 
guperior air of manhood. “I have 
seen more of the world than you 
have, and I cannot see why Ardworth 
should succeed as you call it ;—or, if 
so, why he should succeed less if he 
swung his hammock ina better berth 
than that hole in Gray’s Inn, and 
would just let me keep him a cab and 
& groom.” 
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Had Percival talked of keeping 
John Ardworth an elephant and a 
palanquin, Helen could not have 
been more amused. She clapped her 
little hands in a delight that pro- 
voked [ercival, and laughed out loud. 
Then seeing her boy-lover’s lip pouted 
petulantly, and his brow was over- 
cast, she said more seriously — 

“Do you not know what it is to 
feel convinced of something which 
you cannot explain? Well, I feel 
this as to my cousin’s fame and for- 
tunes. Surely, too, you must feel it, 
you scarce know why, when he speaks 
of that future, which seems so dim 
and so far to me, as of something 
that belonged to him.” 

“Very true, Helen,” said Percival, 
“he lays it out like the map of his 
estate. One can’t laugh when he 
says so carelessly—‘ At such an age 
I shal] lead my circuit—at such an 
age I shall be rich—at such an age I 
shall enter parliament—and beyond 
that I shall look as yet no farther.’ 
And, poor fellow, then he will be 
forty-three! And in the meanwhile 
to suffer such privations !” 

“There are no privations to one 
who lives in the future,” said Helen, 
with that noble intuition into lofty 
natures, which at times flashed from 
her childish simplicity, foreshadowing 
what, if Heaven spare her life, her 
maturer intellect may develope: 
“For Ardworth there is no such 
thing as poverty. He is as rich in 
his hopes as we are in——” She 
stopped short, blushed, and continued 
with downcast looks—‘ As well might 
you pity me in these walks, so dreary 
without you. I do not live in them 
—I live in my thoughts of you.” 

Her voice trembled with emotion 
in those last words. She slid from 
Percival’s arm, and timidly sate down 
(and he beside her) on a little mound 
under the single chesnut tree, that 
threw its shade over the garden. 

Both were silent for some moments 
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—Percival with grateful ecstacy— 
Helen with one of those sudden fits 
of mysterious melancholy, to which 
her nature was so subjected. 

He was the first tospeak. “Helen,” 
he said, gravely, “since I have known 
you, I feel as if life were a more 
solemn thing than I ever regarded it 
before. It seems to meas if a new 
and more arduous duty were added 
to those for which 1 was prepared—a 
duty, Helen, to become worthy of 
you! Will you smile? No—you 
will not smile, if I say I have had my 
brief moments of ambition. Some- 
times as a boy, with Plutarch in my 
hand, stretched idly under the old 
cedar trees at Laughton—sometimes 
as a sailor, when, becalmed on the 
Atlantic, and my ears freshly filled 
with tales of Collingwood and Nelson, 
I stole from my comrades, and leant, 
musingly, over the boundless sea. 
But when this ample heritage passed 
to me—when J had no more my own 
fortunes to make, my own rank to 
build up,—such dreams became lesa 
and less frequent. Is it not true that 
wealth makes us contented to be 
obscure? Yes; I understand, while 
I speak, why poverty itself befriends, 
not cripples, Ardworth’s energies. 
But since I have known you, dearest 
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Helen, those dreams return more 
vividly than ever. He who claims 
you, should be—must be—something 
nobler than the crowd! Helen !’— 
and he rose by an irresistible and 
restless impulae—“I shall not be 
contented till you are as proud of your 
choice as I of mine!” 

It seemed, as Percival spoke and 
looked, as if boyhood were cast from 
him for ever. The unusual weight 
and gravity of his words, to which 
his tone gave even eloquence—the 
steady flash of his dark eyes—his 
erect, elastic form —all had the 
dignity ofman. Helen gazed on him 
silently, and with a heart so full, that 
words would not come, and tears 
overflowed instead. 

That sight sobered him at once— 
he knelt down beside her, threw his 
arms around her—it was his first 
embrace—and kissed the tears away. 

' “How have I distressed you !—why 
do you weep?” 

“Tet me weep on, Percival, dear 
Percival! These tears are like prayers 
—they speak to Heaven—-and of 
you na 

A step came noiselessly over the 
grass, and between the lovers and the 
sunlight, stood Gabriel Varney. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SUDDEN CELEBRITY AND PATIENT HOPE. 


PERcIVAL was unusually gloomy and 
abstracted in his way to town that 
day, though Varney was his com. 
panion, and in the full play of those 
animal spirits which he owed to his 
unrivalled physical organisation and 
_ the obtuseness of his conscience. 
Seeing, at length, that his gaiety did 
not communicate itself to Percival, 
he paused and looked at him sus- 
piciously. A falling leaf startles the 
steed, and a shadow the guilty man. 

“You are sad, Percival?” he said, 
inquiringly. “What has disturbed 
you ?” 

“Tt is nothing—or, at least, would 
seem nothing to you,” answered Per- 
cival, with an effort to smile, “for I 
have heard you laugh at the doc. 
trine of presentiments. We sailors 
are more superstitious.” 

“ What presentiment can you pos- 
sibly entertain?” asked Varney, more 
anxiously than Percival could have 
anticipated. 

“ Presentiments are not so easily 
defined, Varney. But, in truth, poor 
Helen has infected me. Have you 
not remarked, that, gay as she ha- 
bitually is, some shadow comes over 
her so suddenly, that one cannot 
trace the cause?” 

“My dear Percival,” said Varney, 
after a short pause, “what you say 
does not surprise me. It would be 
false kindness to conceal from you 
that I have heard Madame Dalibard 
-say that her mother was, when 
about her age, threatened with con- 
sumptive symptoms,—but she lived 


many years afterwards. Nay, nay, 
waller waenaalfs Halan’a annesrance. 


despite the extreme purity of her 
complexion, is not that of one 
threatened by the terrible malady 
of our climate. The young are 
often haunted with the idea of early 
death, As we grow older, that 
thought is less cherished; in youth 
it is a sort of luxury. To this 
mournful idea, (which you see, you 
have remarked as well as I,) we 
must attribute not only Helen’s occa- 
sional melancholy, but a generosity 
of forethought, which I cannot deny 
mysclf the pleasure of communicating 
to you, though her delicacy would be 
shocked at my indiscretion. You 
know how helpless her aunt is. Well, 
Helen, who js entitled, when of age, 
to a moderate competence, has per- 
suaded me to insure her life, and 
accept a trust to hold the monies (if 
ever unhappily due) for the benefit of 
my mother-in-law, so that Madame 
Dalibard may not be left desti- 
tute, if her niece‘die before she is 
wenty-one. How like Helen !—is it 
not ?” 

Percival was too overcome to 
answer. 

Varney resumed—“I entreat you 
not to mention this to Helen—it 
vould offend her modesty to have 
he secret of her good deeds ,thus 
betrayed by one to whom alone she 
confided them. I could not resist 
her entreaties ; though, entre-nous, it 
cripples me not a little to advance for 
her the necessary sums for the pre- 
miums. Apropos, this brings me to 

point on which I feel, as the vulgar 
idiom goes, ‘very awkward,—as I 
alwavs do in these confounded money 
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matters. But you were good enough 
to ask me to paint you a couple of 
pictures for Laughton. Now, if you 
could let me have some portion of the 
sum, whatever it be (for I don’t price 
my paintings to you), it would very 
much oblige me.” 

Percival turned away his face as he 
wrung Varney’s hand, and muttered, 
with a choked voice, “ Let me have 
my share in Helen’s divine fore- 
thought. Good heavens! she, 80 
young, to look thus beyond the grave, 
always for others—for others !” 

Callous as the wretch was, Perci- 
val’s emotion and his proposal struck 
Varney with a sentiment like com- 
punction. He had designed to appro- 
priate the lover's gold, as it was now 
offered; but that Percival himself 
should propose it, blind to the grave, 
to which that gold paved the way, 
was a horror not counted in those to 
which his fell cupidity and his goad- 
ing apprehensions had familiarised 
his conscience. 

“No,” he said, with one of those 
wayward scruples to which the black- 
est criminals are sometimes suscep- 
tible—“no. I have promised Helen 
to regard this as a loan to her, which 
she is to repay me when of age. What 
you may advance me is for the pic- 
tures. I have a right to do as I 
please with what is bought by 
my own labour., And?the subjects 
of the pictures—what shall they 
be ?” 

“For one picture try and recall 
Helen’s aspect and attitude when 
you came to us in the garden, and 
entitle your subject—* The Forebod- 
ing.’ ”? 

‘Hem !” said Varney, hesitating}y. 
“ And the other subject ?” 

“ Wait for that, till the joy-bells at 
Laughton have welcomed a bride, and 
then—and then, Varney,” added Per- 
cival, with something of his natural 
joyous smile, “you must take the 
expression as youfindit, Once under 
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my care, and, please Heaven, the one 
picture shall laughingly upbraid the 
other |” 

As this was said, the cabriolet 
stopped at Percival’s door. Varney 
dined with him that day; and if the 
conversation flagged, it did not revert 
to the subject which had so darkened 
the bright spirits of the host, and so 
tried the hypocrisy of the guest. 
When Varney left, which he did as 
soon as the dinner was concluded, 
Percival silently put a cheque into his 
hands, to a greater amount than 
Varney had anticipated even from 
his generosity. 

“This is for four pictures, not 
two,” he said, shaking his head; and 
then, with his characteristic conceit, 
he added—“ Well, some years hence, 
the world shall not call them over- 
paid. Adieu, my Medici; a dozen 
such men, and Art would revive in 
England.” 

When he was left alone, Percival 
sate down, and, leaning his faceon both 
hands, gave way to the gloom which 
his native manliness, and the delicacy 
that belongs to true affection, ‘had 
made him struggle not to indulge in 
the presence of another. Never had 
he so loved Helen as in that: hour; 
never had he so intimately and in- 
tensely felt her matchless worth. The 
image of her unselfish, quiet, melan- 
choly consideration for that austere, 
uncaressing, unsympathising relation, 
under whose shade her young heart 
must have withered, seemed to him 
filled with a celestial pathos. And 
he almost hated Varney that the cynic 
painter could have talked of it 
with that business-like phlegm. The 
evening deepened ; the tranquil street 
grew still; the air seemed close; the 
solitude oppressed him; he rose 
abruptly, seized his hat, and went 
forth, slowly, and still with a heavy 
heart. 

As he entered Piccadilly, on the 
broad step of that house successively 
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inhabited by the Duke of Queensbury 
and Lord Hertford,—on the step o- 
that mansion, up which so man 
footsteps light with wanton pleasur 
have gaily trod, Percival’s eye fel 
upon a wretched, squalid, raggec 
object, doubled up, as it were, 
in that last despondency which has 
ceased to beg, that has no can 
to steal, that has no wish to live. 
Percival halted, and touched th 
outcast. 

“What is the matter, my poo! 
fellow? Take care—the policeman 
will not suffer you to rest here. 
Come, cheer up, I say! There is 
something to find you a better 
lodging !” 

The silver fell unheeded on the 
stones. The thing of rags did not 
even raise its head, but a low broken 
voice, muttered— 

“It be too late now—let ’em take 
me to prison—let ’em send me ’cross 
the sea to Buttany—let ’em hang me, 
if they please. I be’s good for nothin’ 
now—nothin’ !” 

Altered as the voice was, it struck 
Percival as familiar. He looked down 
and caught a view of the drooping 
face, 

‘Up, man, up!” he said, cheerily ; 
“see, Providence sends you an old 
friend in need, to teach you never to 
despair again.” 

The hearty accent, more than the 
words, touched and aroused the poor 
creature. He rose mechanically, and 
a sickly grateful smile passed over 
his wasted features, as he recognised 
‘St. John. 

“Come! how is this? I have 
always understood that to keep a 
crossing was a flourishing trade now- 
a-days.” 

“TI ’as no croasin’, I ’as sold her!” 
groaned Beck. “I be’s good for| 
nothin’ now, but to cadge about the! 
streets, and steal, and filch, and hang | 
like the rest on us! Thank you,’ 
kindly,. air,” (and Beck pulled his 
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forelock,) “ but, please your ’onor, I 
vould rather make an ind on it!” 

“Pooh, pooh! didn’t I-tell you 
when you wanted a friend to come to 
me? Why did you doubt me, foolish 
fellow? Pick up those shillings—get 
a bed anda supper. Come and see me 
to-morrow at nine o’clock ; you know 
where—the same house in Curzon- 
street; you shall tell me then your 
whole story, and it shall go hard but 
I'll buy you another crossing, or get 
you something just as good.” 

Poor Beck swayed a moment or 
two on his slender legs, like a drunken 
man, and then suddenly falling on 
his knees, he kissed the hem of his 
benefactor’s garment, and fairly wept. 
Those tears relieved him-—they seemed 
to wash the drought of despair from 
his heart. 

“ Hush, hush! or we shall have a 
crowd round us. You'll not forget, 
my poor friend, No. , Curzon- 
street—nine to-morrow. Make haste, 
now, and get food and rest—you look, 
indeed, as if you wanted them. Ah! 
would to Heaven all the poverty in 
this huge city stood here in thy 
person, and we could aid it as easily 
as I can thee!” 

Percival had moved on as he said 
shose last words, and, looking back, he 

ad the satisfaction to see that Beck 
was slowly crawling after him, and had 
escaped the grim question of a very 
iortly policeman, who had no doubt 
‘xpressed a natural indignation at 
he audacity of so ragged a skeleton 
ot keeping itself respectably at home 
in its churchyard. 

Entering one of the clubs in 

t. James’s-street, Percival found a 
mf&ll knot of politicians in eager 
‘onversation respecting a new book 
rhich had been published but a day 
yr two before, but which had already 
‘eized the public attention with that 

rong grasp which constitutes always 
in era in an author's life, sometimes 
an epoch in a nation’s literature. The 
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newspapers were full of extracts from | less style, to be sure! You can have 
the work—the gossips of conjecture | read very little of M——-y, 1 should 
to the authorship. We need, think,” said the subordinate, with the 
scarcely say that a book which makes true sneer of an official and a critic. 
this kind of sensation, must hitsome The young member could have 
popular feeling of the hour, supply slunk into a nutshell. 
some popular want. Ninety-nine Percival, with very languid interest, 
times out of a hundred, therefore, its glanced over the volume. But de- 
character is political: it was so in spite his mood, and his moderate 
the present instance. It may be affection for political writings, the 
remembered that that year Parlia- passage he opened upon struck and 
ment sate during great part of the seized him unawares. Though the 
month of October, that it was the sneer of the official was just, and the 
year in which the Reform Bill was | style was not comparable to M——y’s, 
rejected by the House of Lords, and | (whose is?) still the steady rush of 
that public feeling in our time had | strong words, strong with strong 
never been so keenly excited. This thoughts—heaped massively together 
work appeared during the short inter- —showed the ease of genius and the 
val between the rejection of the Bill gravity of thought :—the absence of 
and the prorogation of Parliament.* all effeminate glitter—the iron grapple 
And what made it more remarkable, with the pith and substance of the 
was that while stamped with the pas- argument opposed, seemed familiar 
sion of the time, there was a weight to Percival. He thought he heard 
of calm and stern reasoning, em- the deep bass of John Ardworth’s 
bodied in its vigorous periods, which earnest voice, when some truth roused 
gave to the argumenis of the advocate his advocacy, or some falsehood pro- 
something of the impartiality of the voked his wrath. He put down the 
judge. Unusually abstracted and un- book, bewildered. Could it be the 
social, for, despite his youth and that obscure bricfless lawyer in Gray's Inn, 
peculiar bashfulness before noticed, (that very morning the object of his 
he was generally alive enough to all , young pity,) who was thus lifted into 
that passed around him, Percival | fame? He smiled at his own credu- 
paid little attention to the comments | lity. But he listened with more 
that circulated round the easy chairs | attention to the enthusiastic praises 
in his vicinity, till a subordinate in| that circled round, and the various 
the administration, with whom he | guesses which accompanied them. 
was slightly acquainted, pushed a Soon, however, his former gloom re- 
small volume towards him, and said: turned—the Babel began to chafe 
“You have seen this, of course, and weary him. He rose and went 
St. John? Ten to one you do not forth again into the air. He strolled 
guess the author. It is certainly not on without purpose, but mechani- 
B m, though the Lord Chancellor cally, into the street where he had 
has energy enough for anything. first seen Helen. He paused a few 
R—— says it has a touch of S——-r.” moments under the colonnade which 
“Could M y have written it?” faced Beck’s old deserted crossing. 
asked a young member of Parlia- His pause attracted the notice of 
ment, timidly. one of the unhappy beings whom we 
“ M{——_-y !—very like his match- suffer to pollute our streets and rot 
in our hospitals. She approached 
* Parliament was prorogued October 20th ; and spoke to him—to him whose 
eer — by the Lords, October 8th, heart was 80 full of Helen! He 
VO. 324. 
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shuddered, and strode on. At length, 
he paused before the twin towers of 
Westminster Abbey, on which the 
moon rested in solemn splendour 

and in that space, one man only 
shared his solitude. A figure with 
folded arms leant against the iron 
rails, near the statue of Canning, and 
his gaze comprehended in one view, 
the walls of the Parliament, in which 
all passions wage their war, and the 
glorious abbey, which givesa Walhalla 
to the great. The utter stillmess of 
the figure so in unison with the still. 
ness of the scene, had upon Percival 
more effect tham would have been pro- 
duced by the most clamorous crowd. 
He looked round curiously, as he 
passed, and uttered an exclamation, 
as he recognised John Ardworth. 

“You, Percival!” said Ardworth 
+ ‘a strange meeting-place at this 
hour! What cana bring you hither?” 

“Only whim, I fear—and you ?” 
as Percival linked his arm into 
Ardworth’s. 

“Twenty years hence I will tell 
you what brought me hither!” an. 
swered Ardworth, moving slowly 
back towards Whitehall. 

“ If we are alive then !” 

“We ‘ive till our destinies below 
are fulfilled ; till our uses have passed 
from us in this sphere, and rise to 
benefit ametber. For the soul is as a 
sun, but with this noble distinction, 
the sun is confined in its career—day 
after day, it visits the same lands, 
gids the same planets, or rather, as 
the astronomers hold, stands the 
motionless centre of moving worlds. 
But the soul, when it sinks into seem- 
ing darkness and the deep, rises to 
new destinies, fresh regions anvisited 
before. What we call Eternity, may 
be but an endless series of those tran- 
sitions, which men call deaths, aban- 
donments ef home after home, ever 
to fairer scomes and loftier heights. 
Age after age, the spirit, that glorious 
Nomad, may shift its tent, fated not 
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to test in the dull Elysium of the 
Heathen, but carrying with it ever- 
more its elements,—Activity and 
Desire. Why should the soul ever 
repose? God, its Principle, reposes 
never. While we speak, new worlds 
are sparkling forth—suns are throw- 
ing off their nebulee—nebule are 
hardening into worlds, The Almighty 
proves his existence by creating. 
Think you that Plato is at rest, and 
Shakspeare only basking on 4 sun- 
cloud? Labour is the very essence 
of spirit as of divinity : labour is the 
purgatory of the erring; it may 
become the hell of the wicked, but 
labour is not less the heaven of the 
g00 d [? 

Ardworth spoke with unusual ear- 
nestness aud passion ; and his idea of 
the future was emblematic of his own 
active nature : for each of us is wisely 
left to shape out, amidst the impene- 
trable mists, his own ideal of the 
Hereafter. The warrior child of the 
biting north placed his Hela amid 
snows, and his Himmel in the ban- 
quets of victorious war; the son of 
the East, parched by relentless sum- 
mer——his hell amidst fire, and his 
elysium by cooling streams; the 
weary peasant sighs through life for 
rest, and rest awaits his vision beyond 
the grave; the workman of genius— 
ever ardent, ever young—honours 
toil as the glorious development of 
being—and springs refreshed over 
the abyss of the grave—to follow, 
from star to star, the progress that 
seems to him at once the supreme 
felicity and the necessary law. So be 
it with the fantasy of each! Wisdom 
that is infallible, and love that never 
sleeps, waich over the darkness—and 
bid darkness be, that we may dream ! 

‘ Alas!” said the young listener— 
“what reproof do you not convey to 
those, like me, who, devoid of the 
power which gives resulta to every 
toil, have little left to them in life, 
bat to idle life away. All have not 
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the gift to write, or harangue, or 
speculate, or——” , 

“Friend,” interrupted Ardworth, 
bluntly; “do not belie yourself. 
There lives not a man on earth—out 
of a lunatic asylum-—who has not in 
him the power to do good. What 
can writers, haranguers, or specu- 
lators do more than that? Have you 
ever entered a cottage—ever travelled 
in a coach—ever talked with a peasant 
in the field, or loitered with a me- 
chanic at the loom, and not found 
that each of those men had a talent 
you had not, knew some things you 
knew not? The most useless creature 
that ever yawned at aclub, or counted 
the vermin on his rags under the 
suns of Calabria, has no excuse for 
want of intellect. What men want is, 
not talent, it is purpose ;—in other 
words, not the power to achieve, but 
the will to labour. You, Percival 
Saint John—yow affect to despond, 
lest you should not have your uses— 
you with that fresh warm heart—you 
with that pure enthusiasm for what is 
fresh and good—you, whe can even 
admire a thing like Varney, because, 
through the tawdry man, you recognise 
art and skill, even though wasted in 
spoiling canvas—you, who have only to 
live as you feel,in order to diffuse bless- 
ings all around you,—fie, foolish boy ! 
—you will own your error when I tell 
you why I come from my rooms at 
Gray’s Inn to see the walla in which 
Hampden, a plain country squire like 
you, shook with plain words the 
tyranny of eight hundred years.” 

“ Ardworth, I will not wait your 
time to tell me what took you yonder. 
I have penetrated a secret that you, 
not kindly, kept from me. This 
morning you rose and found yourself 
famous; this evening you have come 
to gaze upon the scene of the career 
to which that fame will more rapidly 
conduct you i 

‘And upon the tomb which the 
proudest ambition I can form on earth 
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must content itself to win! A poor 
conclusion, if all ended here !” 

“Tam right, however,” said Perci- 
val, with boyish pleasure. “It is you 
whose praises have just filled my 
ears. You, dear—dear Ardworth ! 
How rejoiced I am!” 

Ardworth pressed heartily the hand 
extended to him: “] should have 
trusted you with my secret to-morrow, 
Percival; as it is, keep it for the 
present. A craving of my nature has 
been satisfied, a grief has found dis- 
traction ; as for the rest, any child 
who throws a stone into the water 
with all his force can make a splash ; 
but he would be a fool, indeed, if he 
supposed that the splash was a sign 
that he had turned a stream.” 

Here Ardworth ceased abruptly — 
and Percival, engrossed by a bright 
idea, which had suddenly occurred to 
him, exclaimed— 

“ Ardworth— your desire, your 
ambition, is to enter parliament ; 
there must be a dissolution shortly — 
the success of your book will render 
you acceptable to many a popular 
constituency. All you can want is a 
sum for the necessary expenses. 
Borrow that sum from me—repay 
me when you are in the cabinet, or 
attorney-general. It shall be so!” 

A look so bright, that even by that 
dull lamplight, the glow of the cheek, 
the brilliancy of the eye were visible 
—flashed over Ardworth’s face. He 
felt at that moment what ambitious 
man must feel when the object he has 
seen dimly and afar—is placed within 
his grasp; but his reason was proof 
even against that strong temptation. 

He passed his arm round the boy’s 
slender waist, and drew him to his 
heart, with grateful affection, as he 
replied, 

“ And what, if now in parliament, 
giving up my career—with no regu- 
lar means of subsistence—what could 
I be, but a venal adventurer? Place 
would become so vitally necessary to 
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me, that I should feed but a dan- 
gerous war between my conscience 
and my wants. In chasing Fame, 
the shadow, I should lose the sub- 
stance, Independence,—why, that very 
thought would paralyse my tongue. 
No, no—my generous friend. As 
labour is the arch elevator of man, 
go patience is the essence of labour. 
First let me build the foundation, I 
may then, calculate the height of my 
tower. First let me be independent 
of the great—I will then be the 
champion of the lowly. Hold !— 
tempt me no more—do not lure me 
to the loss of self-esteem! And now 
Percival,” resumed Ardworth, in the 
tone of.one who wishes to plunge into 
some utterly new current of thought 
—‘let us forget for awhile these 
solemn aspirations, and be frolicsome 
andhuman. ‘ Nemo mortalium omni- 
bus horis sapit. ‘* Neque semper ar- 
cum tendit Apollo. What say you 
to a cigar ¢” 

Percival stared. He was not yet 
familiarised to the eccentric whims 
of his friend ! 

“ Hot negusand a cigar!” repeated 
Ardworth, while a smile, full of 
drollery, played round the corners of 
his lips, and twinkled in his deep-set 
eyes, 

“ Are you serious ?” 

“ Not serious—I have been serious 
enough,” (and Ardworth  sighed,) 
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for the last three weeks, Who goes 
‘ to Corinth to be sage, or to the Cider 
Cellar to be serious ?” 

“T gubscribe, then, to the negus 
and cigar,” said Percival, smiling ; 
and he had no cause to repent his 
compliance, as he accompanied Ard- 
worth to one of the resorts favoured 
by that strange person in his rare 
hours of relaxation. 

For, seated at his favourite table, 
which happened, luckily, to be vacant, 
with his head thrown carelessly back, 
and his negus steaming before him, 
John Ardworth continued to pour 
forth, till the clock struck three, 
jest upon jest—pun upon pun— 
broad drollery upon broad drollery, 
without flagging, without intermis- 
sion—so varied, 80 copious, so ready, 
so irresistible, that Percival was trans- 
ported out of all his melancholy, in 
enjoying, for the first time in his life, 
the exuberant gaiety of a grave mind 
once set free—all its intellect spark- 
ling into wit—all its passion rushing 
into humour. And this was the man 
he had pitied !—supposed to have no 
sunny side to his life! How much 
greater had been his compassion and 
his wonder, if he could have known 
all that had passed, within the last 
few weeks, through that gloomy, yet 
silent breast, which, by the very 
breadth of its mirth, showed what 
must be the depth of its sadness ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE LOSS OF 


Desritx the lateness of the hour before 
he got to rest, Percival had already 
breakfasted, when his valet informed 
him, with raised aupercilious eyebrows, 
that “an uncommon ragged sort 
of a person insisted that he had been 
told to call.” Though Beck had been 
at the house before, and the valet had 
admitted him—so much thinner, so 
much more ragged was he now, that 
the trim servant—no close observer 
of such folks—did not recognise him, 
However, at Percival’s order, too well 
bred to show surprise, he ushered 
Beck up with much civility; and 
St. John was painfully struck with 
the ravages a few weeks had made 
upon the sweeper’s countenance. The 
lines were so deeply ploughed—the 
dry hair looked so thin, and was so 
sown with gray, that Beck might 
have beat all Farren’s skill in the 
part of an old man. 

The poor Sweeper’s tale, extricated 
from its peculiar phraseology, was 
simple enough, and soon told :—He 
had returned home at night to find 
his hoards stolen, and the labour of 
his life overthrown. How he passed 
that night he did not very well re- 
member. We may well suppose that 
the little reason he possessed was 
well nigh bereft from him. No sus- 
picion of the exact thief crossed his 
perturbed mind. Bad as Grabman’s 
character might be, he held a re- 
spectable position compared with 
the other lodgers in the house. Bill, 
the cracksman, naturally, and by 
vocation, suggested the hand that 
had despoiled him ;—how hope for 
redress, or extort surrender, from 
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such a quarter? Mechanically, how- 
ever, when the hour arrived to return 
to his day's task, he stole down the 
stairs, and lo, at the very door of the 
house, Bill’s children were at play, 
and in the hand of the eldest he 
recognised what he called his “curril.” 

“Your currili” interrupted St. 
John. 

“ Yes, curril—vot the little uns 
bite, afore they gets their teethin’.” 

St. John smiled, and supposing 
that Beck had some time or other 
been puerile enough to purchase such 
a bauble, nodded to him to continue ; 
—To seize upon the urchin, and, in 
spite of kicks, bites, shrieks, or 
scratches, repossess himself of his: 
treasure, was the feat of a moment. ' 
The brat’s clamour drew out the 
father—and to him Beck, (pocketing 
the coral, that its golden bejls might 
not attract the more experienced eye, 
and influence the more formidable 
greediness, of the paternal thief,) 
loudly, and at first fearlessly, appealed. ' 
Him he charged, and accused, and 
threatened with all vengeance, human : 
and Divine. Then changing his 
tone, he implored —he: wept—he 
knelt. As soon as the startled 
cracksman recovered his astonish- 
ment at such audacity, and compre- 
hended the nature of the charge 
against himself and his family, he 
felt the more indignant from a strange 
and unfamiliar consciousness of inno- 
cence. Seizing Beck hy the nape of 
the neck, with a dexterous application 
of hand and foot, he sent him spinning 
into the kennel. 

* Go to Jericho, mud-scraper !” 
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cried Bill, in a voice of thunder— 
“and if ever thou sayst such a vopper 
agin—'sparaging the characters of 
them ere motherless bahes—I’ll seal 
thee up in a ’tato sack, and sell thee 
for fiv’pence to No. 7, the great body- 
snatcher. Take care how I ever sets 
eyes agin on thy h-ugly mug !” 

With that Bill clapped-to the door, 
and Beck, frightened out of his wits, 
crawled from the kennel, and, bruised 
and smarting, crept to his crossing. 
But he was unable to discharge his 
duties that day ; his ill-fed, miserable 
frame was too weak for the stroke he 
had received. Long before dusk, he 
sneaked away, and, dreading to re- 
turn to his lodging; lest, since 
nothing now was left worth robbing 
but his carcass, Bill might keep his 
word, and sell that to the body- 
snatcher, he took refuge under the 
only roof where he felt he could 
sleep in safety. 

And here we must pause to explain. 
In our first introduction of Beck, we 
contented ourselves with implying to 
the ingenious and practised reader, 
that his heart might still be large 
enough to hold something besides his 
crossing. , Now, in one of the small 
alleys that have their vent in the 
great stream of Fleet-street, there 
dwelt an old widow-woman, who cked 
out her existence by charing—an 
industrious, drudging creature, whose 
sole occupation since her husband, 
the journeyman bricklayer, fell from 
a scaffold, and, breaking his neck, 
left her happily childless, as well as 
penniless—had been scrubbing stone- 
floors, and cleaning out dingy houses 
when about to be let,—charing, in a 
word. And in this vocation had she 
kept body and soul together, till a 
bad rheumatism and old age had put 
an end to her utilities, and entitled 
her to the receipt of two shillings 
weekly from parochial munificence. 
Between this old woman and Beck 
there was a mysterious tie—so mys- 
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terious that he did not well compre- 
hend it himself. Sometimes he called 
her “mammy” — sometimes -“ the 
h-old ecrittur.” But certain it is, that 
to her he was indebted for that name 
which he bore, to the puzzlement of 
St. Giles’s. 

Becky Carruthers was the name of 
the old woman; but Becky was one 
of those good creatures who are 
always called by their Christian 
names, and never rise into the im- 
portance of the surname, and the 
dignity of “ Mistress ;"—-lopping off 
the last syllable of the familiar appel- 
lation, the outcast christened himself 
“ Beck.” 

‘‘And,” said St. John, who in the 
course of question and answer had 
got thus far into the marrow of the 
Sweeper’s narrative, “is not this good 
woman really your mother ?” 

“ Mother!” eehoed Beck, with 
disdain; “no, 1’as a gritter mother 
nor she. Sint Poll’s is my mother. 
But the h-old crittur tuk care on 


“T really don’t understand you. 
Saint Paul’s is your mother 1—-How ?” 

Beck shook his head mysteriously, 
and without answering the question, 
resumed the tale, which we must 
thus paraphrastically continue to 
deliver. 

When he was a little more than six 
years old, Beck began to earn his 
own livelihood, by running errands, 
holding horses, scraping together 
pence and half-pence. Betimes, his 
passion for saving began; at first 
with a good and unselfish motive, 
hat of surprising “mammy” at the 
week’s end. But when “mammy,” 
who then gained enough for herself, 
patted his head and called him good 
boy, and bade him save for his own 
uses, and told him what a great 
thing it would be if he could lay by 
a pretty penny against he was a man, 
he turned miser on his own account ; 
and the miserable luxury grew upon 
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him. At last, by the permission of: that now seized him ; for several days 
the police inspector, strengthened by he was insenaible; and when he 
that of the owner of the contiguous recovered sufficiently to be aware of 
house, he made his great step in life,| what was around him, he saw the 
and succeeded a deceased negro, in! widow seated beside him, within four 
the dignity and emoluments of the | haze walls,—everything, except the 
memorable crossing. From that hour| bed he slept on, had been sold to 
he felt himself fulfilling his proper | support him in his illness. As soon 
destiny ; but poor Becky, alas, had|as he could totter forth, Beck has 





already fallen into. the sere and yellow 
leaf! with her decline, her good 
qualities were impaired. She took 
to drinking—not to positive intoxica- 
tion, but to making herself “ comfort- 
able ;"—and, to satisfy her craving, 
Beck, waking betimes one morning, 
saw her emptying his pockets. Then 
he resolved, quietly and without 
upbraiding her, to remove to a safer 
lodging. To save had become the 
imperative necessity of his existence. 
But to do him justice, Beck had a 
glimmering sense of what was due to 
the “h-old ecrittur.” Every Saturday 
evening, he called at her house, and 
deposited with her a certain sum, not 
large even in proportion to his 
earnings, but which seemed to the 
poor ignorant miser, who grudged 
every farthing to himself, an enor- 
mous deduction from his total, and a 
sum sufficient for every possible want 
of humankind even to satiety. And 
now, in returning, despoiled of all, 
save the few pence he had collected 
that day, it is but fair to him to add 
that not his least bitter pang was in 
the remembrance that this was the 
only Saturday on which, for the first 
time, the weekly stipend would fail. 
But so ill and so wretched did he 
look when he reached her little room, 
that “ mammy” forgot all thought of 
herself; and when he had told his 
tale, so kind was her comforting, so 
unselfish her sympathy, that his heart 
smote him for his old parsimony, for 
his hard resentment at her single act 
of peculation ;—had not she the right 
to all he made? But remorse and 
grief alike soon vanished in the fever 


tened to his crossing—alas, it was 
preoccupied! His absenee had led 
to ambitious usurpation A one 
legged, sturdy sailor had mounted 
his throne, and wielded his sceptra, 
The decorum of the street forbade 
altercation to the contending parties; 
but the sailor referred discussion to a 
|meeting at a flash house in the 
Rookery that evening. There, a jury 
was appointed, and the case opened. 
By the conventional laws that regu- 
late this useful community, Beck was 
still in his rights; his reappearance 
sufficed to restore his claims, and an 
appeal to the policeman would no 
doubt re-establish his authority. But 
Beck was still so ill and so feeble, 
that he had a melancholy persuasion 
that he could not suitably perform 
the duties of his office ; and when the 
sailor, not a bad fellow on the whole, 
offered to pay down on the nail what 
really seemed a very liberal sum for 
Beck’s peaceful surrender of his 
rights, the poor wretch thought of 
the bare walls at his “ mammy’s,” of 
the long, dreary interval that must 
elapse, even if able to work, before 
the furniture pawned could be re- 
deemed by the daily profits of his 
post, and, with a groan, he held out 
his hand, and concluded the bargain. 

Creeping home to the ‘“h-old 
crittur,” he threw the purchase-money 
into her lap; then, broken-hearted, 
and in despair, he slunk forth again 
in a sort of vague, dreamy hope, that 
the law, which abhors vagabonde, 
would seize and finish him. 

When this tale was done, Percival 
did not neglect the gentle task of 
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admonition, which the poor Sweeper’s 
softened heart and dull remorse made 
the easier. He pointed out, in soft 
tones, how the avarice he had in- 
dulged had been, perhaps, mercifully 
chastised ; and drew no ineloquent 
picture of the vicious miseries of the 
confirmed miser. Beck listened 
humbly and respectfully, though so 
little did he understand of mercy, 
and Providence, and vice, that the 
diviner part of the homily was quite 
lost on him. However, he confessed 
penitently that “the mattress had 
made him vorse nor a beast to the 
h-old crittur;” and that “he was 
cured of saving to the end of his 
days.” 

“ And now,” said Percival, “as you 
really seem not strong enough to 
bear this out-of-door work, (the winter 
coming on, too,) what say you to 
entering into my service? I want 
some help in my stables. The work 
is easy enough; and you are used 
to horses, you know, in a sort of a 
way.” 
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Beck hesitated, and looked a mo- 
ment undecided. At last, he said, 
“ Please your ’onor, if I beant strong 
enough for the crossin’, I’se afeard 
I’m too h-ailing to sarve you. And 
vouldn’t I be vorse nor a wiper, to 
take your vages, and not vork for 
‘em h-as I h-ought?” 

* “Pooh, we'll soon make you strong, 

my man. Take my advice—don’t let 
your head run on the crossing. That 
kind of industry exposes you to bad 
company and bad thoughts.” 

“That's vot it is, sir,” said Beck, 
assentingly, laying his dexter fore- 
finger on his sinister palm. 

“Well! you are in my service, 
then. Go down stairs now, and get 
your breakfast ;—by and by, you shall 
show me your ‘mammy’s’ house, and 
we'll see what can be done for her.” 

Beck pressed his hands to his eyes, 
trying hard not to cry; but it was too 
much for him ; and as the valet, who 
appeared to Percival’s summons, led 
him down the stairs, his sobs were 
heard from attic to basement. 
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CHAPTER ‘XIV. 


NEWS FROM GRABMAN., 


Tat day, opening thus auspi- 
ciously to Beck, was memorable also 
to other and more prominent persons 
in this history. 

Early in the forenoon a parcel was 
brought to Madame Dalibard which 
contained Ardworth’s already famous 
book, a goodly assortment of extracts 
from the newspapers thereon, and 
the following letter from the young 
author: 


“ You will see, by the accompanying 
packet, that your counsels have had 
weight with me. I have turned aside 
in my slow legitimate career. I have, 
as you desired, made ‘men talk of 
me.’ What solid benefit I may reap 
from this, J know not. I shall not 
openly avow the book. Such notoriety 
cannot help me at the bar. But, 
liberavi animam meam—excuse my 
pedantry—lI have let my soul free for 
& moment—I am now catching it 
back, to put bit and saddle on again. 
I will not tell you how you have 
disturbed me—how you have stung 
me into this premature rush amidst 
the crowd—how, after robbing me of 
name and father, you have driven me 
to this experiment with my own mind, 
to see if I was deceived, when I 
groaned to myself, ‘The Public shall 
give you a name, and Fame shall be 
your mother.” I am satisfied with 
the experiment. I know better now 
what is in me: and I have regained 
my peace of mind. If, in the success 
of this hasty work, there be that 
which will gratify the interest you so 
kindly take in me, deem that success 
your own: I owe it to you—to your 


revelations—to your admonitions. I 
wait patiently your own time for 
further disclosures; till then, the 
wheel must work on, and the grist be 
ground. Kind and generous friend, 
till now I would not wound you by 
returning the sum you sent me— 
nay, more, I knew I should please 
you by devoting part of it to the risk 
of giving this essay to the world, and 
so making its good fortune doubly 
your own work. Now, when the 
publisher smiles, and the shopmen 
bow, and I am acknowledged to have 
a bank in my brains—now, you 
cannot be offended to receive it back. 
Adieu. When my mind is in train 
again, and I feel my step firm on the 
old dull road, I will come to see you. 
Till then, yours—by what name! 
Open the ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ 
at hazard, and send me one.’s 

‘© Gray’s Inn.” 

Not at the noble thoughts, and the 
deep sympathy with mankind, that 
glowed through that work, over which 
Lucretia now tremulously hurried, 
did she feel delight. All that she 
recognised or desired to recognise, 
were those evidences of that kind of 
intellect which wins its way through 
the world, and which, strong and 
unmistakeable, rose up in every page 
of that vigorous logic and commanding 
style. The book was soon dropped 
thus read: the newspaper extracts 
pleased even more. 

“This,” she said, audibly, in the 
freedom of her solitude—“ this is the 
son I asked for—a son in whom I can 
rise—in whom I can exchange the 
sense of crushing infamy for the old 
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delicious ecstacy of pride! For this 
son can I do too much! No; in 


what I may do for him, methinks 
there will be no remorse! And he 
calls his success mine—mine!” Her 
nostrils dilated, and her front rese 
erect. 

In the midst of this exultation, 
Varney found her, and before he 
could communicate the business 
which had brought him, he had to 
listen, which he did with the secret 
gnawing envy that every other man’s 
success occasioned him, to her haughty 
self-felicitations. 

He could not resist saying, with a 
sneer, when she paused, as if to ask 
his sympathy : 

“ All this is very fine, belle mére ; 
and yet I should hardly have thought 
that coarse-featured, uncouth limb of 
the law, who seldom moves without 
upsetting a chair—never laughs but 
the panes rattle in the window—I 
should hardly have thought him the 
precise person to gratify your pride, 
or answer the family ideal of a gentle- 
man and a St, John.” 

“ Gabriel,” said Lucretia, sternly— 
you have a biting tongue, and it is 
folly in ye to resent those privileges 
which our fearful connection gives 
you. But—this raillery-———” 

“Come, come, I was wrong—forgive 
it!” interrupted Varney, who, dread- 
ing nothing else, dreaded much the 
rebuke of his grim step-mother. 

“It is forgiven,” said Lucretia, 
coldly, and with a slight waive of 
her hand; then she added, with 
com posure : 

“Long since—even while heiress 
of Laughton—I parted with mere 
pride in the hollow seemings of dis- 
tinction. Had I not, should I have 
stooped to William Mainwaring? 
What I then respected, amidst all 
the degradations I have known, I 
respect still; talent, ambition, intel- 
lect and will. Do you think I would 
exehange these in a eon of mine, for 
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the mere graces which a dancing- 
master can sell him? Fear not? Let 
us give but wealth to that intellect, 
and the world will see no clumsiness 
in the movements that march to its 
high places, and hear no discord in 
the laugh that triumphs over fools! 
But you have some news to commu- 
nicate, or some proposal to suggest.” 

“T have both,” said Varney. “In 
the first place, I have a letter from 
Grabman !” 

Lucretia’s eyes sparkled, and she 
snatched eagerly at the letter her 
son-in-law drew forth. 


“* Liverpool, October, 1831. 

“ Jason,—I think I am on the road 
to success. Having first possessed 
myself of the fact, commemorated in 
the parish register, of the birth and 
baptism of Alfred Braddell’s son, for 
we must proceed regularly in these 
matters, I next set my wits to work, 
to trace that son’s exodus from the 
paternal mansion. I have hunted up 
an old woman-servant, Jane Prior, 
who lived with the Braddells. She 
now thrives as a laundress; she is a 
rank puritan, and starches for the 
godly. She was at first very wary 
and reserved in her communications, 
but by siding with her prejudices and 
humours, and by the intercession of 
the Rey. Mr. Graves, (of her own 
persuasion,) I have got her to open 
her lips. Itseems that these Braddells 
lived very unhappily—the husband, 
@ pious dissenter, had married a lady 
who turned out of a very different 
practice and belief. Jane Prior pitied 
her master, and detested her mistress. 
Some circumstances in the conduct 
of Mrs. Braddell made the husband, 
who was then in his last illness, 
resolve, from a point of conscience, 
to save his child from what he deemed 
the contamination of her precepts and 
example. Mrs. Braddell was absent 
from Liverpool, en a visit, which was 
thought very unfeeling by the hus- 
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band’s friends; during this time 
Braddell was visited constantly by a 
gentleman (Mr. Ardworth), who dif- 
fered from him greatly in some 
things, and seemed one of the carnal ; 
but with whom agreement in politics 
(for they were both great politicians 
and republicans) seems to have estab- 
lished a link. One evening, when 
Mr. Ardworth was in the house, Jane 
Prior, who was the only maid-servant, 
(for they kept but two, and one had 
been just discharged,) had been sent 
out to the apothecary’s. On her return, 
Jane Prior going into the nursery, 
missed the infant; she thought it 
was with her master, but coming into 
his room, Mr. Braddell told her to 
shut the door, informed her that he 
had entrusted the boy to Mr. Ard- 
worth, to be brought up ina righteous 
and pious manner, and implored and 
commanded her to keep this a secret 
from his wife, whom he was resolved, 
indeed, if he lived, not to receive 
back into his house. Braddell, how- 
ever, did not survive more than two 
days this event. On his death, Mrs. 
Braddell returned, but circumstances 
connected with the symptoms of his 
malady,and a strong impression which 
haunted himself, and with which he 
had infected Jane Prior, that he had 
been poisoned, led to a posthumous 
examination of his remains. No trace 
of poison was however discovered, and 
suspicions that had been directed 
against his wife, could not be sub- 
stantialed by law; still, she was re- 
garded in so unfavourable a light by 
all who had known them both, she 
met with such little kindness or 
sympathy in her widowhood, and had 
been so openly denounced by Jane 
Prior, that it is not to be wondered 
at that she left the place as soon as 
possible. The house, indeed, was taken 
from her, for Braddell’s affairs were 
found in such confusion, and his 
embarrassments so great, that every- 
thing was seized, and sold off ; nothing 
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left for the widow, nor for the child 
(if the last were ever discovered). 

“As may be supposed, Mrs. Brad- 
dell was at first very clamorous for 
the lost child, but Jane Prior kept 
her promise, and withheld all clue to 
it. And Mrs. Braddell was forced to 
quit the place, in ignorance what had 
become of it; since then no one had 
heard of her, but Jane Prior says 
that she is sure ‘she had come to no 
good.’ Now, though much of this 
may be, no doubt, familiar to you, 
dear Jason, it is right, when I put 
the evidence before you, that you 
should know and guard against what 
to expect; and in any trial at law to 
prove the identity of Vincent Braddell, 
Jane Prior must be a principal wit- 
ness, and will certainly not spare poor 
Mrs. Braddell. For the main point, 
however, viz., the suspicion of poison- 
ing her husband, the inquest and 
verdict may set aside all alarm. 

“My next researches have been 
directed on the track of Walter Ard- 
worth, after leaving Liverpool, which 
(I find by the books at the inn where 
he lodged and was known) he did in 
debt to the innkeeper, the very night 
he veceived the charge of the child. 
Here, as yet, I am in fault; but I 
have ascertained that a woman, one 
of the sect, of the name of Joplin, 
living in a village fifteen milea from 
the town, had the care of some infant, 
to replace her own, which she had 
lost. I am going to this village to- 
morrow. ButI cannot expect much 
in that quarter, since it would seem 
at variance with your more probable 
belief that Walter Ardworth took the 
child at once to Mr. Fielden’s. How- 
ever, you see I have already gone 
very far in the evidence ;—the birth 
of the child—the delivery of the 
child to Ardworth. I see a very 
pretty case already before us, and I 
do not now doubt for a moment of 
ultimate success. 

“ Yours, N. GraBMan.” 
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Lucretia read steadily, and with 
no change of countenance, to the last 
line of the letter. Then, as she put 
it down on the table before her, she 
repeated, with a tone of deep exul- 
tation— ‘No doubt of ultimate 
success !” 

“You do not fear to brave all 
which the spite of this woman, Jane 
Prior, may prompt her to say against 
you ?” asked Varney. 

Lucretia’s brow fell. “It is another 
torture,” she said, “even to own my 
marriage with a low-born hypocrite. 
But I can endure it for the cause,” 
she added, more haughtily. “Nothing 
can really hurt me in these obsolete 
aspersions, and this vague scandal. 
The inquest acquitted me, and the 
world will be charitable to the mother 
of him who has wealth and rank, and 
that vigorous genius which, if proved 
in obscurity, shall command opinion 
in renown.” 

“You are now, then, disposed at 
once to proceed to action. For 
Helen, all is prepared—the insurances 
settled——the trust for which I hold 
them on your behalf is signed and 
completed. But for Percival St. 
John, Iawait your directions. Will 
it be best first to prove your son's 
identity, or when morally satisfied 
that that proof is forthcoming, to re- 
move betimes both the barriers to his | | 
inheritance. If we tarry for the last, | ! 
the removal of St. John becomes more 
suspicious than it does at atime when 
you have no visible interest in his 
death. Besides, now we have the 
occasion, or can make it—can we tell 
how long it will last? Again, it will 
seem more natural that the lover 
should break his heart in the first 
shock of-——” 

“Ay,” interrupted Lucretia, ‘1 
would have all thought and contem- 
plation of crime at an end; when, 
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clasping my boy to my heart, I can 
say—~‘ Your mother’s inheritance is 
yours.’ I would not have a murder 
before my eyes, when they should 
look only on the fair prospects beyond. 
I would cast back all the hideous 
images of horror into the rear of 
memory, so that hope may for once 
visit me again undisturbed. No, 
Gabriel, were I to speak for ever, you 
would comprehend not what I grasp 
at in a son! It is at a future! 
Rolling a stone over the sepulchre of 
the past—it is as a resurrection into 
a fresh world—it is to know again 
one emotion not impure—one scheme 
not criminal. It is, in a word, to 
cease to be as myself, to think in 
another soul, to hear my heart beat 
in another form. All this I covet in 
8 son, And when all this should 
smile before me in his image, shall I 
be plucked back again into my hell, 
by the consciousness that a new crime 
is to be done? No; wade quickly 
through the passage of blood, that 
we may dry our garments, and 
breathe the air, upon the bank where 
sun shines and flowers bloom !” 

“So be it, then!” said Varney. 
“ Before the week is out, I must be 
under the same roof as St. John.— 
Before the week is out, why not all 
meet in the old halls of Laughton ?” 

“ Ay, in the halls of Laughton! on 
the hearth of our ancestors the deeds 
done for our descendants look less 
dark !” 

“And first, to prepare the way, 
Helen should sicken in these fogs of 
London, and want change of air.” 

“Place before me that desk. I 
will read William Mainwaring’s letters 
again and again, till from every 
shadow in the past a voice comes 
forth—‘The child of your rival, your 
betrayer, your undoer, stands between 
the daylight and your son!’ ” 
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CHAPTER XY. 


VARIETIES, 


Leavinae the guilty pair to concert 
their schemes, and indulge their 
atrocious hopes, we accompany Per- 
cival to the hovel occupied by Becky 
Carruthers. 

On following Beck into the room 
she rented, Percival was greatly sur- 
prised to find, seated comfortably on 
the only chair to be seen, no less a 
person than the worthy Mrs. Mivers. 
This good lady, in her spinster days, 
had earned her own bread by hard 
work. She had captivated Mr. 
Mivers when but a simple housemaid 
in the service of one of his relations. 
And while this humble condition in 
her earlier life may account for much 
in her language and manners which 
is now-a-days inconsonant with the 
breeding and education that charac- 
terise the wives of opulent tradesmen, 
s0 perhaps the remembrance of it 
made her unusually susceptible to the 
duties of charity. For there is no 
class of society more prone to pity 
and relieve the poor, than females in 
domestic service; and this virtue 
Mrs. Mivers had not laid aside, as 
many do, so soon as she was in a con- 
dition to practise it with effect, Mrs. 
Mivers blushed scarlet on being 
detected in her visit of kindness, and 
hastened to excuse herself by the 
information that she belonged to a 
society of ladies for “the Bettering 
the Condition of the Poor,” and that 
having just been informed of Mrs. 
Becky’s destitute state, she had looked 
in to recommend her—a ventilator ! 

“It’s quite shocking to see how 
little the poor attends to the proper 
wentilating their houses. No wonder 


there’s so much typus about!” said 
Mrs, Mivers, “And for one-and- 
sixpence, we can introduce a stream 
of hair that goes up the chimbly, and 
carries away all that it finds!” 

“T’umbly thank you, marm,” said 
the poor bundle of rags that went by 
the name of ‘ Becky, as, with some 
difficulty, she contrived to stand in 
the presence of the benevolent visitor ; 
“but, I’m much afeard, that the hair 
will make the rheumatiz werry rum- 
patious !” 

“On the contrary—on the con- 
trary,” said Mrs. Mivers triumphantly, 
and she proceeded philosophically to 
explain, that all the fevers, aches, 
pains, and physical ills that harass 
the poor, arise from the want of an 
air-trap in the chimney, and a perfo- 
rated net-work in the window-pane. 
Becky listened patiently ; for Mrs. 
Mivers was only a philosopher in 
her talk, and she had proved herself 
anything but a philosopher in her 
actions, by the spontaneous present 
of five shillings, and the promise of a 
basket of victuals, and some good 
wine to keep the cold wind she in- 
vited to the apartment out of the 
stomach. 

Percival imitated the silence of 
Becky, whose spirit was so bowed 
down by an existence of drudgery, 
that not even the sight of her foster- 
son could draw her attention from 
the respect due to a superior. 

“ And is thie poor cranky-looking 
cretur your son, Mrs. Becky?” said 
the visitor, struck at last by the ap- 
pearance of the ex-Sweeper as he 
stood at the threshold, hat in hand. 
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“No, indeed, marm,” answered 
Becky; “I often says—says I— 
‘child, you be the son of Sint 
Poll’s.’” 

Beck smiled proudly. 

“Tt was agin the grit church, marm 
—but it’s a long story. My poor 
good man had not a long been dead 
—as good a man as h-ever lived, 
marm,” and Becky dropped a cartsey ; 
“he fell off a scaffol, and pitched 
right on his ’ead—or I should not 
have come on the parish, marm—and 
that’s the truth on’t!” 

“Very well, I shall call and hear 
all about it—a aad case, I dare say. 
Yousee, your husband should havesub- 
scribed to our Loan Society, and then 
they’d have found him a ’andsome 
coffin, and given three pounds to his 
widder. But the poor are so be- 
nighted in these parts. I’m sure, sir, 
I can’t guess what brought yon bere? 
—-but that’s no business of mine. 
And how are all at Old Brompton?” 
—here Mrs. Mivers bridied indig-. 
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step he has taken ; and for you, good, 
kind-hearted creature, thank the boy 
you brought up, if your old age 
shall be made easy and cheerful. 
Now Beck, silly lad, go and tell all 
to your nurse! Take care of this 
step, Mrs. Mivers.” 

As goon as he was in the street, 
Percival, who, if amused at the 
ventilator, had seen the five shillings 
gleam on Becky’s palm, and felt that 
he had found under the puce-coloured 
gown a good woman’s heart to under- 
stand him, gave Mra. Mivers a short 
sketch of poor Beck’s history and 
misfortunes, and so contrived to inte- 
reat her in behalf of the nurse, that 
she willingly promised to become Per- 
cival’s almoner, to execute his com- 
mission, to improve the interior of 
becky’s abode, and distribute weekly 
the liberal stipend he proposed to 
settle on the old widow. They had 
grown, indeed, quite friendly and 
intimate, by the time he reached the 
smart plate-glazed mahogany-coloured 


nantly. “There was s time when | fapade, within which the flourishing 


Miss Mainwaring was very giad to 
come and chat with Mr. M. and 
myself; but now ‘rum hag riz,’ as 
the saying is—not but what I dare 
say it’s fot her fault, poor thing !— 
that stiff aunt of her’s—ehe need not 
look so high—pride and poverty, 
forsooth | °’ 

While delivering these conciliatory 
sentences, Mrs. Mivers had gathered 
up her gown, and was evidently in 
the bustle of departure. As she now 
nodded to Becky, Percival stepped 
up, and, with his irresistible smile, 
offered her his arm. Much surprised, 
and much flattered, Mrs. Mivers ac- 
cepted it. As she did 80, he gently 
detained her, while he said to Becky: 

“ My good friend, I have brought 
you the poor lad, to whom you have 
been a mother, to tell you that good 
deeds find their reward sooner or 
later. As for him, make yourself 
easy: he will inform you of the new 


business of Mr. Mivers was carried 
on; and when, knocking at the 
private door, promptly opened by a 
lemon-coloured page, she invited him 
up stairs, it 80 chanced that the con- 
versation had slid off to Helen, and 
Percival was sufficiently interested to 
bow assent, and to enter. 

Though all the way up the stairs, 
Mrs. Mivers, turning back at every 
other step, did her best to impress 
upon her young visitor’s mind the 
important fact, that they kept their 
household establishment at their 
‘willer,’ and that their apartments 
in Fleet-street were only a ‘ conweni- 
ence’—the store set by the worthy 
housewife upon her goods and chattels 
was sufficiently visible in the drugget 
that threaded its narrow way up the 
gay Brussels stair-carpet, and in 
certain layera of paper, which pro- 
tected from the profanation of imme- 
diate touch, the mahogany hand-rail, 
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And nothing could exceed the fostering 
care exhibited in the drawing-room, 
when, the door thrown open, admitted 
a view of its damask moreen curtains, 
pinned back from such impertinent 
sunbeams as could force their way 
through the foggy air of the east into 
the windows, and the elis of yellow 
muslin that guarded the frames, at 
least, of a collection of coloured printa, 
and two kit-kat portraitures of Mr. 
Mivers and his lady, from the peram- 
bulations of the flies. 

But Percivai’s view of this interior 
was somewhat impeded by his portly 
guide, who, uttering a little exclama- 
tion of surprise, stood motionless on 
the threshold, as she perceived Mr. 
Mivers seated by the hearth in close 
conference with a gentleman whom 
she had never seen before. At that 
hour, it wag s0 rare an event in the 
life of Mr. Mivers to be found in the 
drawing-room, and that he should 
have an acquaintance unknown to his 
helpmate, was a circumetance s0 mach 
rarer still, that Mrs. Mivers may well 
be forgiven for keeping St. John 
standing at the door till she had 
recovered her amaze. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mivers rose in some 
confusion, and was apparently about 
to introduce his guest, when that 
gentleman coughed and pinohed the 
host’s arm significantly. Mr. Mivers 
coughed also, and stammered out— 
“A gentleman, Mrs. M.—a friend ;— 
stay with us a day or two. Mueh 
honoured-—hum!” 

Mrs. Mivers stared and curteeyed, 
and atared again. But there was an 
open, good-humoured smile in the face 
of the visitor, as he advanced and took 
her hand, that attracted a heart very 
easily conciliated. Seeing that that 
was no moment for further e 
tion, she plumped herself into a sess, 
and said— 

“But biess us and save us, I am 
keeping you standing, Mr. St. John {” 

“St. John!” repeated the visitor, 
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with a vehemence that startled Mrs. 
Mivers, 

“Your name is St. Joha, sir-— 
related to the St. Johns of Laughton !” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Percival, 
with his shy, arch smile, “ Laughton 
at present has no worthier owner than 
myself.” 

The gentleman made two strides 
to Percival, and shook him heartily 
by the hand. 

‘“‘This is pleasant, indeed!” he 
exclaimed. “You must excuse my 
freedom ; but I knew well poor old 
Sir Miles, and my heart warms at the 
sight of his representative.” 

Percival glaneed at his new ac 
quaintance, and on the whole was 
preposscesed in his favour. He seemed 
somewhere on the sunnier side of 
fifty, with that superb yellow bronze 
of complexion which betokeas long 
residence under eastern skies. Deep 
wrinkles near the eyes, and a dark 
circle round them, spoke of cares and 
fatigue, and perhaps dissipation. But 
he had evidently a vigour of conati- 
tution that had borne him passably 
through all; his frame was wiry and 
nervous; his eye bright and full of 
life; amd there was that abrupt, 
unsteady, mercurial restlessnefs in his 
movements and manner, which usually 
accompanies the man whose sanguine 
temperament prompts him to concede 
to the impulse, and who is blessed 
er cursed with a superabundance of 
energy, according as circumstamce 
may favour or judgment correct, that 
equivocal gift of constitution. 

Percival said something appropriate 
in reply to so much cordiality paid to 
the aceount of the Sir Miles whom he 
had never seen, and seated himself,— 
colouring slightly under the in@uence 
of the fixed, pleased, and earnest took 
still bent upon him. 

Searching for something else to 
say, Percival saked Mrs. Mivers if ake 
had lately seen John Ardworth. 

_ The guest, who had just reseated 
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himeelf, turned his chair round at! 
that question with such vivacity, that | 
Mrs. Mivers heard it crack. Her | 
chairs were not meant for such usage. 
A shade fell over her rosy countenance 
as she replied— 

“No, indeed, (please, sir, them 
chairs is brittle?) No,—he is like 
Madam at Brompton, and seldom 
condescends to favour us now. It 
was but last Sunday we asked him to 
dinner. I am sure he need not turn 
up his nose at our roast beef and 
pudding !” 

Here Mr. Mivers was taken with a 
violent fit of coughing, which drew 
off his wife’s attention. She was afraid 
he had taken cold. 

The stranger took out a large snuff- 
box, inhaled a long pinch of snuff, 
and said to St. John : 

“his Mr. John Ardworth, a pert 
enough Jackanapes, I suppose—a 
limb of the law, eh?” 

“Sir,” said Percival, gravely ; 
‘John Ardworth is my particular 
friend. It is clear that you know 
very little of him.” 

“That's true,” said the stranger— 
“non my life, that’s very true. But 
I suppose he’s like all lawyers— 
cunning and tricky, conceited and 
supercilious, full of prejudice and 
cant, and a red-hot tory into the 
bargain. I know them, sir—I know 
them !” 

“Well,” answered St. John, half 
gaily, half angrily, “your general 
experience serves you very little 
here; for Ardworth is exactly the 
opposite of all you have described.” 

‘* Even in politics ?” 

“Why, I fear he is half a Radical— 
certainly more than a Whig,” answered 
St. John, rather mournfully ; for his 
own theories were all the other way, 
notwithstanding his unpatriotic for- 
getfulness of them, in his offer to 
assist Ardworth’s entrance into par- 
liament. 

“Iam very glad to hear it,” cried 
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the stranger, again taking snuff. 
* And ,this Madame at Brompton— 
perhaps I know her a little better 
than I do young Mr. Ardworth— 
Mrs. Brad—I mean Madame Dali- 
bard!” and the stranger glanced at 
Mr. Mivers, who was slowly recovering 
from some vigorous slaps on the back, 
administered to him by his wife, as a 
counter-irritant to the cough. “Is it 
true that she has lost the use of her 
limbs?” 

Percival shook his head. 

“ And takes care of poor Helen 
Mainwaring, the orphan? Well, well! 
that looks amiable enough. I must 
sce—I must see!” 

“Who shall I say inquired after 
her, when I see Madame Dalibard ?” 
asked Percival, with some curiosity. 

“Who? Oh, Mr. Tomkins. She 
will not recollect him, though,’—and 
the stranger laughed, and Mr. Mivers 
laughed, too ; and Mrs. Mivers, who, 
indeed, ‘always Jaughed when other 
people laughed, laughed also. So 
Percival thought he ought to laugh 
for the sake of good company, and all 
laughed together, as he arose and took 
leave. 

He had not, however, got far from 
the house, on his way to his cabriolet, 
which he had left by Temple Bar, 
when, somewhat to his surprise, he 
found Mr. Tomkins at his elbow. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. St. John, 
but I have only just returned to Eng- 
Jand, and on such occasions a man 
is apt to seem curious. This young 
lawyer ; you see the elder Ardworth 
—(a good-for-nothing scamp !)—was 
a sort of friend of mine—not exactly 
friend, indeed, for, by Jove, I think 
he was a worse friend to me than he 
was to anybody else,—still I had a 
foolish interest for him, and should be 
glad to hear something more about 
any one bearing his name, than I can 
coax outof that droll little linen draper. 
You are really intimate with young 
Ardworth, eh ?” 
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“Intimate ! poor fellow, he will not 
let any one be that! He works too 
hard to be social, But I love him 
sincerely ; and I admire him beyond 
measure.” 

‘The dog has industry, then— 
that’s good. And does he make 
debts, like that rascal, Ardworth, 
senior ?” 

“ Really, sir, 1 must say, this tone 
with respect to Mr. Ardworth’s 
father- 

‘What the devil, sir! Do you 
take the father’s part, as well as the 
son's?” 

“T don’t know anything about 
Mr. Ardworth, senior,” said Percival, 
pouting; “but I do know that my 
friend would not allow any one to 
speak ill of his father in his presence ; 
and I beg you, sir, to consider, that 
whatever would offend him, must 
offend me.” 

“ Gad’s my life! He’s the luckiest 
young rogue to have such a friend. 
Sir, I wish you a very good day.” 

Mr. Tomkins took off his hat— 
bowed—and passing St. John with a 
rapid step, was soon lost to his eye 
amongst the crowd hurrying west- 
ward. 

But our business being now rather 
with him than Percival, we leave the 
latter to mount his cabriolet, and we 
proceed with Mr. Mivers’s mercurial 
guest on his eccentric way through 
the throng. 

There was an odd mixture of 
thoughtful abstraction and quick 
observation in the soliloquy in which 
this gentleman indulged, as he walked 
briskly on. 

“A pretty young spark, that St. 
John! <A look of his father, but 
handsomer, and less affected. I like 
him. Fine shop that—very! London 
wonderfully improved. A hookah in 
that window !|—God bless me !—a real 
hookah! This is all very good news 
about that poor boy—very. After 
all, he is not to blame if his mother 


was such a damnable——I must con- 
trive to see and judge of him myself 
as soon as possible. Can't trust to 
others—too sharp for that! What an 
ugly dog that is, looking after me! 
It is certainly a bailiff Hang it!— 
what do I care for bailiffa? Hem— 
hem!” And the gentleman thrust 
his hands into his pockets, and 
laughed, as the jingle of coin reached 
his ear through the din without. 
‘Well, I must make haste to decide ; 
for, really there is a very troublesome 
piece of business before me. Plague 
take her !—what can have become of 
the woman? I shall have to hunt out 
a sharp lawyer. But John’s a lawyer 
himself. No-—attorneys, I suppose, 
are the men. Gad! they were sharp 
enough when they had to hunt me! 
What's that great bill on the wall 
about?— ‘Down with the Lords.’ 
Pooh, pooh! Master John Bull, you 
love Lords a great deal too much for 
that. A prettyish girl! English 
women are very good-looking, cer- 
tainly. That Lucretia—what shall I 
do, if—-—Ah, time enough to think 
of her, when I have got over that 
mighty stiff if!” 

In such cogitations and mental 
remarks our traveller whiled’ away 
the time, till he found himself in | 
Piccadilly. There, a publisher's shop, 
(and he had that keen eye for shops 
which betrays the stranger in London,) 
with its new publications exposed at 
the window attracted his notice. 
Conspicuous amongst the rest was 
the open title-page of a book, at the 
foot of which was placed a placard, 
with the enticing words— Fourta 
EpIrion : gust out,’ in red capitals. The 
title of the work struck his irritable 
curious fancy; he walked into the 
shop—asked for the volume—and 
while looking over the contents, with 
muttered ejaculations; ‘ Good !— 
capital! why this reminds one of 
Horne Tooke! What's the price? 
very dear—must have it though— 


must. Ha! ha! home-thrust there !” 
—while thus turning over the leaves, 
and rending them asunder with his 
forefinger, regardless of the paper- 
cutter extended to him by the shop- 
man, a gentleman pushing by him, 
asked if the publisher was at home; 
and as the shopman, bowing very 
low, answered, “ Yes,” the new-comer 
darted into a little recess behind the 
shop. Mr. Tomkins, who had looked 
up very angrily on being jostled so 
unceremoniously, started and changed 
colour, when he saw the face of the 
offender. ‘‘Saints in heaven!” he 
murmured almost audibly; “what a 
look of that woman! and yet—no— 
it is gone !” 

“Who is that gentleman?” he 
asked, abruptly, as he paid for his 
book. 

The shopman smiled, but answered, 
“TI don’t know, sir.” 

“That's a lie !—you would never 
bow so low to a man you did not 
know!” 

The shopman smiled again. “ Why, 
sir, there are many who come to this 
house who don’t wish us to know 
them.” 

“Ah, I understand! you are poli- 
tical publishers—afraid of libels, I 
dare say. Always the same thing in 
this cursed country, and then they 
tell us we are ‘free!’ So 1 suppose 
that gentleman has written some- 
thing William Pitt does not like. 
But, William Pitt !—ha—he’s dead ! 
—very true, so heis! Sir, this little 
book seems most excellent; but, in 
my time, a man would have been 
sent to Newgate for printing it. ‘ 

While thus running on, Mr. Tom- 
kins had edged himself pretty close to 
the recess, within which the last 
comer had disappeared; and there, 
seated on a high stool, he contrived 
to read and to talk at the same time, 
but his eye and his ear were both 
turned every instant towards the 
recess. 
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The shopman, little suspecting that 
in 80 very eccentric, garrulous a 
person, he was permitting a spy to 
encroach upon the secrets of the 
house, continued to make up sundry 
parcels of the new publication which 
had so enchanted his customer, while 
he expatiated on the prodigious sen- 
sation the book had created; and 
while the customer himself had 
already caught enough of the low 
conversation within the recess to be 
aware that the author of the book 
was the very person who had so 
roused his curiosity. 

Not till that gentleman, followed 
to the door by the polite publisher, 
had quitted the shop, did Mr. Tom- 
kins put his volume in his pocket, 
and, with a familiar nod at the shop- 
man, take himself off. 

He was scarcely in the street, when 
he saw Percival St. John leaning out 
of his -cabriolet, and conversing with 
the author he had discovered. He 
halted a moment irresolute, but the 
young man, in whom our reader 
recognises John Ardworth, declining 
St. John’s invitation to accompany 
him to Brompton, resumed his way 
through the throng; the cabriolet 
drove on; and Mr. Tomkins, though 
with a graver mien, and a steadier 
step, continued his desultory rambles, 
Meanwhile, John Ardworth strode 
gloomily back to his lonely chamber. 

There, throwing himself on the 
well-worn chair before the crowded 
desk, he buried his face in his hands, 
and for some minutes he felt all 
that profound despondency, peculiar 
to those who have won fame, to add 
to the dark volume of experience the 
conviction of fame’s nothingness. 
For some minutes, he felt an illiberal 
and ungrateful envy of St. Joh 
fair, so light-hearted, so favoured 
fortune, so rich in friends—in 
mother's love, and in Helen’s half- 
plighted troth. And he, from his 
very birth, cut off from the social 
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ties of blood—no mother’s kiss to 
reward the toils, or gladden’ the 
sports, of childhood —no father’s 
cheering word up the steep hill of 
man! And Helen, for whose sake 
he had so often, when his heart grew 
weary, nerved himself again to labour, 
saying—“ Let me be rich, let me be 
great, and then I will dare to tell 
Helen that I love her !”—Helen smil- 
ing upon another, unconscious of his 
pangs! What could fame bestow in 
compensation? What matter that 
strangers praised, and the babble of 
the world’s running stream lingered 
its brief moment round the pebble in 
its way. In the bitterness of his 
mood, he was unjust to his rival. All 
that exquisite, but half-concealed 
treasure of imagination and thought, 
which lay beneath the surface of 
Helen’s childlike smile, he believed 
that he alone—he, soul of power and 
son of genius, was worthy to discover 
and to prize. In the pride not unfre- 
quent with that kingliest of all 
aristocracics, the Chiefs of Intellect, 
he forgot the grandeur which invests 
the attributes of the heart—forgot 
that, in the lists of love, the heart is 
at least the equal of the mind. In 
the reaction that follows great excite- 
ment, Ardworth had morbidly felt, 
that day, his utter solitude—felt it 
in the streets through which he had 
passed—in the home to which he 
had returned—the burning tears, 
shed for the first time since child- 
hood, forced themselves through his 
clasped fingers. At length, he rose, 
with a strong effort at self-mastery— 
some contempt of his weakness, and 
much remorse at his ungrateful envy. 
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He gathered together the soiled 
manuscript and dingy proofs of his 
book, and thrust them through the 
grimy bars of his grate; then, open- 
ing his desk, he drew out a small 
packet, with tremulous fingers, un- 
folding paper after paper, and gazed 
with eyes still moistened, on the 
relics kept till then, in the devotion 
of the only sentiment inspired by 
Eros, that had ever, perhaps, softened 
his iron nature: These were two 
notes from Helen—some violets she 
had once given him, and a little 
purse she had knitted for him (with 
a playful prophecy of future fortunes), 
when he had last left the vicarage. 
Nor blame him, ye who with more 
habitual romance of temper, and 
richer fertility of imagination, can 
reconcile the tenderest memories 
with the sternest duties, if he, with 
all his strength, felt that the associa- 
tions connected with those tokens 
would but enervate his resolves, and 
embitter his resignation. You can 
guess not the extent of the sacrifice, 
the bitterness of the pang, when, 
averting his head, he dropped those 
relics on the hearth. The evidence 
of the desultory ambition, the tokens 
of the visionary love—the same flame 
leapt up to devour both! It was as 
the funeral pyre of his youth ! 

“‘So!” he said to himself, “let all 
that can divert me from the true 
ends of my life—consume !—Labour, 
take back your son.” 

An hour afterwards, and his clerk, 
returning home, found Ardworth 
employed as calmly as usual on his 
Law Reports. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE INVITATION TO LAUGHTON. 


Tat day, when he called at Bromp- 
ton, Percival reported to Madame 
Dalibard his interview with the 
eccentric Mr. Tomkins. Lucretia 
seemed chafed and disconcerted by 
the inquiries with which that gentle- 
man had honoured her, and as soon 
as Percival had gone, she sent for 
Varney. He did not come till late— 
she repeated to him what St. John 
had said of the stranger. Varney 
participated in her uneasy alarm. 
The name, indeed, was unknown to 
them, nor could they conjecture the 
bearer of so ordinary a patronymic ; 
but there had been secrets enow in 
Lucretia’s life, to render her appre- 
hensive of encountering those who 
had known her in earlier years ; and 
Varney feared lest any rumour re- 
ported to St. John might create his 
mistrust, or lessen the hold obtained 
upon a victim heretofore so unsus- 
picious. They both agreed in the 
expediency of withdrawing themselves 
and St. John, as soon as possible, 
from London, and frustrating Per- 
cival’s chance of closer intercourse 
with the stranger, who had evidently 
aroused his curiosity. 

The next day Helen was much 
indisposed, and the symptoms grew 
so grave towards the evening, that 
Madame Dalibard expressed alarm, 
and willingly suffered Percival (who 
had only been permitted to see 
Helen for a few minutes, when her 
lassitude was so extreme that she 
was obliged to retire to her room) 
to go in search of a physician: he 
returned with one of the most emi- 
nent of the faculty. On the way to 


Brompton, in reply to the questions 
of Dr. , Percival spoke of the 
dejection to which Helen was occa- 
sionally subject, and this circumstance 
confirmed Dr. ——, after he had 
seen his patient, in his view of the 
case. In addition to some feverish 
and inflammatory symptoms which 
he trusted his prescriptions would 
speedily remove, he found great ner- 
vous debility, and willingly fell in 
with the casual suggestion of Varney, 
who was present, that a change of 
air would greatly improve Miss Main- 
waring’s general health, as soon as 
the temporary acute attack had sub- 
sided. He did not regard the present 
complaint very seriously, and re- 
assured poor Percival by his cheerful 
mien and sanguine predictions. Per- 
cival remained at the house the 
whole day, and had the satisfaction, 
before he left, of hearing that the 
remedies had already abated the fever, 
and that Helen had fallen into a 
profound sleep. Walking back to 
town with Varney, the last said, 
hesitatingly—“ You were saying to 
me, the other day, that you feared 
you should have to go, fora few days, 
both to Vernon Grange and to 
Laughton, as your steward wished to 
point out to you some extensive 
alterations in the management of 
your woods, to commence this autumn. 
As you were so soon coming of age, 
Lady Mary desired that her directions 
should yield to your own. Now, since 
Helen is recommended change of air, 
why not invite Madame Dalibard to 
visit you at one of these places? I 
would suggest Laughton. My poor 
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mother-in-law, I know, longs to 
revisit the scene of her youth, and 
you could not compliment or con- 
ciliate her more than by such an 
invitation.” 

“Oh,” said Percival, joyfully, “it 
would realise the fondest dream of 
my heart to see Helen under the old 
roof-tree of Laughton; but as my 
mother is abroad, and there is there- 





fore no lady to receive them, 
perhaps ” 
“Why,” interrupted Varney, 


‘‘ Madame Dalibard herself is almost 
the very person whom les bienséances 
might induce you to select to do the 
honours of your house in Lady Mary’s 
absence; not only as kinswoman to 
yourself, but as the nearest surviving 
relative of Sir Miles—the most imme- 
diate descendant of the St. Johns; 
her mature years and decorum of life, 
her joint kindred to Helen and your- 
self, surely remove every appearance 
of impropriety.” 

“If she thinks so, certainly—I am 
no accurate judge of such formalities. 
You could not oblige me more, Var- 
ney, than in pre-obtaining her consent 
to the proposal. Helen at Laughton ! 
—Oh, blissful thought !” 

“ And in what air would she be so 
likely to revive?” said Varney, but 
his voice was thick and husky. 

The ideas thus presented to him, 
almost banished its anxiety from 
Percival’s breast. In a thousand 
delightful shapes they haunted him 
during the sleepless night. And 
when, the next morning, he found 
that Helen was surprisingly better, 
he pressed his invitation upon 
Madame Dalibard, with a warmth 
that made her cheek yet more pale, 
and the hand, which the boy grasped 
as he pleaded, as cold as the dead. 
But she briefly consented, and Perci- 
val, allowed a brief interview with 
Helen, had the rapture to see her 
smile in a delight as childlike as his 
own at the news he communicated, 
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and listen, with swimming eyes, 
when he dwelt on the walks they 
should take together, amidst haunts 
to become henceforth dear to her as 
to himself. Fairy land dawned before 
them. 

The visit of the physician justified 
Percival’s heightened spirits. All 
the acuter symptoms had vanished 
already. He sanctioned hia patient's 
departure from town as s00n as 
Madame Dalibard’s convenience would 
permit, and recommended only a 
course of restorative medicines to 
strengthen the nervous system, which 
was to commence with the following 
morning, and be persisted in for some 
weeks, He dwelt much on the effect 
to be derived from taking these 
medicines, the first thing in the day, 
as soon as Helen woke. Varney and 
Madame Dalibard exchanged a rapid 
glance. Charmed with the success 
that in this instance had attended 
the skill of the great physician, Per- 
cival, in his usual zealous benevolence, 
now eagerly pressed upon Madame 
Dalibard the wisdom of consulting 
Dr. for her own malady; and 
the doctor, putting on his spectacles, 
and drawing his chair nearer to the 
frowning cripple, began to° question 
her of her state; but Madame Dali- 
bard abruptly and discourteously put 
a stop to all interrogatories—she had 
already exhausted all remedies art 
could suggest—she had become recon- 
ciled to her deplorable infirmity, and 
lost all faith in physicians ;—some 
day or other she might try the baths 
at Egra, but, till then, she must be 
permitted to suffer undisturbed. 

The doctor, by no means wishing 
to undertake a case of chronic pa- 
ralysis, rose smilingly, and with o 
liberal confession that the German 
baths were sometimes extremely 
efficacious in such complaints, pressed 
Percival’s outstretched hand, then 
slipped his own into his pocket, and 
bowed his way out of the room. 
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" Believed from all apprehension, 
Percival very good-humouredly re- 
eived the hint of Madame Dalibard, 
that the excitement through which 
she had gone for the last twenty-four 
hours, rendered her unfit for his so- 
ciety; and went home to write to 
Laughton, and prepare all things for 
the reception of his guests. Varney 
accompanied him. Percival found 
Beck in the hall, already much 
altered, and embellished, by a new 
suit of livery. The ex-sweeper stared 
hard at Varney, who, without recog- 
nising, in so smart a shape, the 
squalid tatterdemalion “who had 
lighted him up the stairs to Mr. 
Grabman’s apartments, passed him 
by into Percival’s little study, on the 
ground-floor. 

“Well, Beck,” said Percival, ever 
mindful of others, and attributing 
his groom's astonished gaze at Varney 
to his admiration of that gentleman's 
showy exterior—“I shall send you 
down to the country to-morrow with 
two of the horses—so you may have 
to-day to yourself, to take leave of 
your nurse. I flatter myself you will 
find her rooms a little more comfort- 
able than they were yesterday.” 

Beck heard with a bursting heart ; 
and his master, giving him a cheering 
tap on the shoulder, left him to find 
his way into the streets, and to 
Becky’s abode. 

He found, indeed, that the last had 
already undergone the magic trans- 
formation which is ever at the com- 
mand of godlike wealth. Mrs. Mivers, 
who was naturally prempt and active, 
had had pleasure in executing Perci- 
val’s commission. Harly in the morn- 
ing, floors had been scrubbed— 
the windows cleaned—the ventilator 
fixed ;—then followed porters with 
ehairs and tables, and a wonderful 

Dutch clock, and new bedding, and 
a bright piece of carpet; and then 
came two servania belonging to Mrs. 
Mivers to arrange the chattels; and 
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finally, when all was nearly completed, 
the Avatar of Mrs. Mivers herself, to 
give the last finish with her own 
mittened hands, and in her own 
housewifely apron. 

The good lady was still employed 
in ranging a set of tea-cups on the 
shelves of the dresser, when Beck 
entered ; and his old nurse, in the 
overflow of her gratitude, hobbied up 
to her foundling, and threw her arms 
round his neck. 

“That's right!” said Mrs. Mivers, 
good-humouredly, turning round, and 
wiping the tear from hereye. ‘“ You 
ought to make much of him, poor 
lad; he has turned out a God-send, 
indeed ; and, upon my word, he looks 
very respectable in his new clothes. 
But what is this—a child’s coral?” 
as, opening a drawer in the dresser, 
she discovered Beck’s treasure. “Dear 
me, it isa very handsome one—why, 
these bells look like gold !”—and, 
suspicion of her protégés honesty, 
for a moment, contracted her thought- 
ful brow—‘“‘how ever on earth did 
you come by this, Mrs. Becky ?” 

“Sure and sartin,” answered Becky, 
dropping her mutilated curisey, “I 
be’s glad it be found now, instead of 
sum days afore, or I might have been 
vicked enough to let it go vith the 
rest to the pop-shop; and I’m sure 
the time’s out of mind, ven that ’ere 
boy was a h-urchin, that I’ve risted 
the timtashung, and said, ‘ No, Becky 
Carruthers, that maun’t go to my 
h-uncle’s!’” 

* And why not, my good woman ?” 

“ Lor’ love you, marm, if that curril 
could speak, who knows vot it might 
say—eh, lad, who knows? You sees, 
marm, my good man had not a long 
been dead—I could not a get no vork, 
no vays—‘ Becky Carruthers,’ says I, 
‘you must go oat in the streets a 
begging 1’ I niver thought I should 
a come to that. But my poor hus- 
band, you sees, marm, fell from a 


| scaffol,—as good a man as hever—' 
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“Yes, yes, you told me all that 
before,” said Mrs. Mivers, growing 
impatient, and already diverted from 
her interest in the coral by a new 
cargo, all bright from the tinman, 
which, indeed, no less instanta- 
neously, absorbed the admiration both 
of Beck and his nurse, And what 
with the inspection of these articles, 
and the comments each provoked, the 
coral rested in peace on the dresser, 
till Mrs. Mivers, when just about to 
renew her inquiries, was startled by 
the sound of the Dutch clock atrik- 
ing four, a voice which reminded 
her of the lapse of time, and her own 
dinner hour. So, with many promises 
to call again, and have a good chat 
with her humble friend, she took her 
departure, amidst the blessings of 
Becky, and the less noisy, but not 
jess grateful salutations of Beck. 

Very happy was the evening these 
poor creatures passed together over 
their first cup of tea from the new 
bright copper kettle, and the almost- 
forgotten luxury of crumpets, in 
which their altered circumstances 
permitted them, without extrava- 
gance, toindulge. In the course of 
conversation, Beek communicated 
how much he had been astonished 
by recognising the visitor of Grab- 
man, the provoker of the irritable 
grave-stealer, in the familiar oom- 
panion of his master; and when 
Becky told him how often in the 
domestic experience her avocation of 
charing had accumulated, she had 
heard of the ruin brought on rich 
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young men, by gamblers and sharpers, 
Beck promised to himself to Keep a 
sharp eye on Grabman’s showy ac- 
quaintance. “For master is but a 
babe like,” said he, majestically ; 
“and I'd be cut into mincemeat afore 
I'd let an ’air on his ’ead come to 
‘arm, if so be's h-as ow I could per- 
went it, ” 

We need not say that his nurse 
confirmed him in these good reso- 
lutions. 

“ And now,” said Beck, when the 
time came for parting, ‘“‘ you'll keep 
from the gin-shop, old oman, and 
not shame the young master ?” 

“Sartin sure,” answered Becky ; 
“it is only ven vun is down in the 
vorld that vun goes to the licker- 
shop. Now, h-indeed,”— and she 
looked round very proudly—*“TI ’as 
a ’spectable stashion, and I vouldn’t 
go for to lower it, and let ’em say that 
Becky Carruthers does not know 
how to conduct herself. The curril 
will be safe enuff now—but praps 
you had best take it yourself, lad.” 

“ Vot should I do vith it? I’ve 
had enuff of the ’sponsibility. Put 
it up in a ’ankerchiff, and praps ven 
master gets married, and ’as a babby 
vot’s teethin’, he vill say, ‘Thank ye, 
Beck, for your curril.’ Vould not 
that make us proud, mammy ?” 

Chuckling heartily at that vision, 
Beck kissed his nurse, and tryiag 
hard to keep himself upright, and 
do credit to the dignity of his cloth, 
returned to his new room over the 
stables, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE WAKING OF THE SERPENT. 


Anp how, O Poet of‘the sad belief, 
and elaquence, “like ebony at once 
dark and splendid,"** how couldst 
thou, august Lucretius, deem it but 
sweet to behold from the steep the 
atrife of the great sea, or, safe from 
the peril, gaze on the wrath of the 
battle, or, serene in the temples of the 
wise, look afar on the wanderings of 
human error? Is it so sweet to 
survey the ills from which thou art 
delivered? Shall not the strong law 
of Symparuy find thee out, and thy 
heart rebuke thy philosophy? Not 
sweet, indeed, can be man’s shelter 
in self, when he says to the storm, 
“T have no bark on the sea;” or to 
the gods of the battle, “I have no 
son in the slaughter ;” —-when he 
smiles unmoved upon Woe, and mur- 
murs, “ Weep on, for these eyes know 
no tears ;’— when unappalled, he 
beholdeth the black deeds of crime, 
and cries to his conscience, “ Thou 
art calm :"—Yet solemn is the sight 
to him, who lives in all life; seeks for 
Nature in the storm, and Providence 
in the battle; loses self in the woe; 
probes his heart in the crime; and 
owns no philosophy that sets him free 
from the fetters of man. Notin vain 
do we scan all the contrasts in the 
large frame-work of civilised earth, if 
we note, “when the dust groweth into 
hardness, and the clods cleave fast 
together.” Range, O Art, through all 
space, clasp together all extremes, 
shake idle wealth from its lethargy, 
and bid States look in hovels, where 


* It-was said of Tertullian, that “hisstyle 
was like ebony, dark and splendid.” 


the teacher is dumb, and Reason 
unweeded runs to rot! Bid haughty 
Intellect pause in its triumph, and 
doubt if intellect alone can deliver 
the soul from its tempters !—Only 
that lives uncorrupt, which preserves 
in all seasons the human affections 
in which the breath of God breathes, 
and is! Go forth to the world, O 
Art!—go forth to the innocent, the 
guilty ;—the wise, and the dull !—go 
forth as the still voice of Fate !—speak 
of the insecurity even of Goodness 
below !—carry on the rapt vision of 
suffering Virtue through “the doors 
of the shadows of death !”—show the 
dim revelation symbolled forth in the 
Tragedy of old !—how incomplete is 
man’s destiny, how undeveloped is 
the justice divine, if Antigone sleep 
eternally in the ribs of the rock, and 
(idipus vanish for ever in the Grove 
of the Furies! Here, below, “the 
waters are hid with a stone, and the 
face of the deep is frozen!” But above 
liveth He “who can bind the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades, and loose 
the bands of Orion.” Go with Fate 
over the bridge, and she vanishes in 
the land beyond the gulf! Behold 
where the Eternal demands Eternity 
for the progress of His creatures, 
and the vindication of His justice ! 

It was past midnight, and Lucretia 
sat alone in her dreary room; her 
head buried on her bosom, her eyes 
fixed on the ground, her hands resting 
on her knees :—it was an image of 
inanimate prostration and decrepitude 
that might have moved compassion 
to its depth. The door opened, and 
Martha entered, to assist Madame 
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Dalibard, as usual, to retire to rest. 
Her mistress slowly raised her, eyes 
at the noise of the opening door, and 
those eyes took their searching, pene- 
trating acuteness, as they fixed upon 
the florid, nor uncomely countenance 
of the waiting-woman. 

In her starched cap, her sober- 
coloured stuff gown—in her prim, 
quiet manner, and a certain sanctified 
demureness of aspect, there was some- 
thing in the first appearance of this 
woman, that impressed you with the 
notion of respectability, and inspired 
confidence in those steady, good 
qualities which we seek in a trusty 
servant. But, more closely examined, 
an habitual observer might have found 
much to qualify, perhaps to disturb, 
his first prepossessions. The exceeding 
lowness of the forehead, over which 
that stiff, harsh hair was so puri- 
tanically parted—the severe hardness 
of those thin, small lips, so pursed up 
and constrained—even a certain dull 
cruelty in those light, cold blue eyes, 
might have caused an uneasy senti- 
ment, almost approaching to fear. 
The fat grocer’s spoiled child in- 
stinctively recoiled from her, when 
she entered the shop to make her 
household purchases—the old, grey- 
whiskered terrier dog, at the public 
house, slunk into the tap when she 
crossed the threshold. 


Madame Dalibard silently suffered - 


herself to be wheeled into the adjoining 
bed-room, and the process of disrobing 
was nearly completed before she said, 
abruptly— 

“So you attended Mr. Varney’s 
uncle in his last illness. Did he 
suffer much ?” 

‘“‘ He was a poor creature, at best,” 
answered Martha; “but he gave me 
a deal of trouble afore he went. He 
was @scranny corpse when I strecked 
him out.” 

Madame Dalibard shrank from the 
hands at that moment employed upon 
herself, and ssid— 
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“Tt was not, then, the first corpse 
you have laid out for the grave ?” 

“Not by many.” 

“And did any of those you so 
prepared, die of the same complaint?” 

“T can't say, I’m sure,” returned 
Martha, “I never inquires how folks 
die; my bizness was to nurse ’em till 
all was over, and then tositup. As 
they say in my country —‘ Riving 
Pike wears a hood, when the weather 
bodes ill.’ ”* 

“And when you sat up with Mr. 
Varney’s uncle, did you feel no fear 
in the dead of the night 1—that corpse 
before you—no fear?” 

“Young Mr. Varney said I should 
come to no harm. Oh, he’s a clever 
man. What should I fear, ma’am ?” 
answered Martha, with a horrid sim- 
plicity. 

“You have belonged to a very 
religious sect, I think I have heard 
you say—a sect not unfamiliar to me 
—a sect to which great crime is very 
rarely known ?” 

“ Yes, ma'am, some of ’em be tame 
enough, but others be weelft deep !” 

“You do not believe what they 
taught you ?” 

“I did, when I was young and 
silly.” 

“ And what disturbed your belief ?” 

“‘ Ma’am, the man what taught me, 
and my mother afore me, was the 
first I ever kep company with,” 
answered Martha, without a change 
in her florid hue, which seemed fixed 
in her cheek, as the red in an autumn 
leaf. ‘After he had ruined me, as 
the girls say, he told me as how it 
was all sham !” 

“You loved him, then?” 

“The man was well enough, ma’am, 
and he behaved handsome, and got 
me a husband. I’ve known better 
days.” 

* «Tf Riving Pike do wear a hood, 

The day, be sure, will ne'er be good.” 
A Lancasuire DIsTICH. 
t Weol,—whirlpool. 
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“You sleep well at night?” 

“Yes, maam, thank you,I loves 
my bed.” 

“T have done with you,” said 
Madame Dalibard, stifling a groan, 
as now, placed in her bed, she turned 
to the wall. Martha extinguished 
the candle, leaving it on the table 
by the bed, with a book and a box of 
matohes, for Madame Dalibard was a 
bad sleeper, and often read in the 
night. She then drew the curtains, 
and went her way. 

It might be an hour after Martha 
had retired to rest, that a hand was 
stretched from the bed, that the candle 
was lighted, and Lucretia Dalibard 
rose ; with a sudden movement she 
threw aside the coverings, and stood 
in her long night-gear on the floor. 
Yes, the helpless, paralysed cripple 
rose—was on her feet—tall, elastic, 
erect! It was as a resuscitation from 
the grave. Never was change more 
startling than that simple action 
effected—not in the form alone, but 
the whole character of the face. The 
solitary light streamed upward on a 
countenance, on every line of which 
spoke sinister power and strong re- 
solve. If you had ever seen her 
before,“in her false, crippled state, 
prostrate and helpless, and could have 
seen her then—those eyes, if haggard 
still, now full of life and vigour— 
that frame, if spare, towering aloft in 
commanding stature, perfect in its 
proportions as a Grecian image of 
Nemesis — your amaze would have 
merged into terror, so preternatural 
did the transformation appear !—so 
did aspect and bearing contradict the 
very character of her sex; uniting 
the two elements, most formidable in 
man or in fiend—wickedness and 

wer ! 

She stood a moment motionless, 
breathing loud, as if it were a joy to 
breathe free from restraint, and then, 
lifting the light, and gliding to the 
adjoining room, she unlocked a 
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bureau in the corner, and bent over 
a small casket, which she opened with 
& secret spring. 

Reader, cast. back your eye to that 
passage in this history, when Lucretia 
Clavering took down theyolume from 
the niche in the tapestried chamber at 
Laughton, and numbered, in thought, 
the hours left to her uncle’s life. Look 
back on the ungrateful thought—be- 
hold, how it has swelled and ripened 
into the guilty deed! There, in that 
box, Death guards his treasure-crypt. 
There, all the science of Hades 
numbers its murderous inventions, 
As she searched for the ingredients 
her design had pre-selected, some- 
thing heavier than those small packets 
she deranged, fell to the bottom of 
the box with a low and hollow sound. 
She started at the noise, and then, 
smiled, in scorn of her momentary 
fear, as she took up the ring that had 
occasioned the sound—a ring plain 
and solid, like those used as signets 
in the Middle Ages, with a large dull 
opal in the centre. What secret could 
that bauble have in common with its 
ghastly companions in Death’s crypt? 
This had been found amongst Olivier's 
papers ; a note in that precious manu- 
acript, which had given to the hands 
of his successors the keys of the grave, 
had discovered the mystery of its 
uses. By the pressure of the hand, 
at the touch of a concealed spring, a 
barbed point flew forth, steeped in 
venom, more deadly than the Indian 
extracts from the bag of the cobra- 
capella,—a venom to which no anti- 
dote is xnown, which no test can 
detect. It corrupts the whole mass 
of the blood—it mounts in frenzy and 
fire to the brain—it rends the soul 
from the body in spasm and convul- 
sion. But examine the dead, and how 
divine the effect of the cause +—how 
go back to the records of the Borgias, 
and amidst all the scepticism of times 
in which, happily, such arta are 
unknown, unsuspected, learn from 
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the hero of Machiavel how a clasp 
of the hand can get rid of a foe} 
Easier and more natural to point to 
the living puncture in the skin, and 
the swollen flesh round it, and dilate 
on the danger a rusty nail—nay, a 
pin,can engender—when the humours 
are peccant, and the blood is impure 
The fabrication of that bauble, the 
discovery of Borgia’s device, was the 
masterpiece in the science of Dalibard 
@ curious and philosophical triumph 
of research, hitherto unused by its 
inventor and his heirs; for that 
casket is rich in the choice of more 
gentle materials; but the use yet 
may come. As she gazed on the ring, 
there was a complacent and proud 
expression on Lucretia’s face. 

* Dumb token of Ceesar Borgia !” 
she murmured—“ him of the wisest 
head and the boldest hand that ever 
grasped at empire ;—whom Machiavel 
the virtuous, rightly praised as the 
model of accomplished ambition ! 
Why should I falter in the paths 
which he trod with his reyal step, 
only because my goal js not a throne? 
Every circle is as complete in itself, 
whether rounding a globule or a star. 
Why groan in the belief that the mind 
defiles itself by the darkness through 
which it glides on its object, or t 
mire through which it ascends to the 
hill? Murderer as he was, poisoner, 
and fratricide—did bloed clog his 
intellect? or crime impoverish the 
luxury of hie genius? Was his verse 
less melodious,* or his love of art less 


* Itis well knowm that Cesar Borgia was 
both a munificent patron and an exquisite 
appreciator of art—well known also are his 
powers of persuasion ; but the general reader 
may not perhaps be acquainted with the 
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intense, or his eloquence less per- 
suasive, because he sought to remove 
every barrier, revenge every wrong, 
crush every foe ?” 

In the wondrous corruption to 
which her mind had descended, 
thus murmured Lucretia. Intellect 
had been so long made her sole god, 
that the very monster of history was 
lifted to her reverence by his ruthless 
intellect alone; lifted, in that mood of 
feverish excitement, when conscience, 
often less silenced, lay crushed under 
the load of the deed to come, into an 
example and a guide. 

Though, at times, when looking 
back, oppressed by the blackest 
despair, no remorse of the past ever 
weakened those nerves, when the 
Hour called up its demon, and the 
Will. ruled the rest of the human 
being as a machine. 

She replaced the ring—she reclosed 
the casket, and relocked its depo- 
sitory; then passed again into the 
adjoining chamber. 

A few minutes afterwards, and the 
dim light that stole from the heavens 
(in which the moon was partially 
overcast), through the casement on 
the staircase, rested on a shapeless 
figure, robed in black from fread to 
foot—a figure so obscure and inde- 
finable in outline, so suited to the 
rloom in its hue, so stealthy aad 
rapid in its movements, that, had 
you started from sheep, and seen it on 
your floor, you would, perforce, have 
deemed that your fancy had befooled 
you! 

Thus darkly, through the darkness, 
went the Poisoner to her prey. 


fact, that this terrible criminal was also a 
poet, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


RETROSPECT. 


We have now arrived at that stage 
in this history when it is necessary to 
look back on the interval in Lu- 
cretia’s life—-between the death of 
Dalibard, and her re-introduction, in 
the second portion of our tale. 

One day, without previous notice 
or warning, Lucretia arrived at Wil- 
liam Mainwaring’s house ; she was in 
the deep weeds of widowhood, and 
that garb of mourning sufficed to add 
Susan’s tenderest commiseration to 
the warmth of her affectionate wel- 
come. Lucretia appeared to have 
forgiven the past, and to have con- 
quered its more painful recollections ; 
she was gentle to Susan, though she 
rather suffered than returned her 
caresses; she was open and frank to 
William. Both felt inexpressibly 
grateful for her visit—the forgive- 
ness it betokened, and the confidence 
it implied. At this time, no con- 
dition could be more promising and 
prosperous than that of the young 
banker. From the first, the most 
active partner in the bank, he had 
now virtually almost monopolised the 
business. The senior partner was old 
and infirm ; the second had a bucolic 
turn, and was much taken up by the 
care of a large farm he had recently 
purchased, so that Mainwaring, more 
and more trusted and honoured, 
became the sole managing adminie- 
trator of the firm. Business throve 
in his able hands; and with patient 
and steady perseverance there was 
little doubt but what, before middle 
age was attained, his competence 
would have swelled into a fortune 
sufficient to justify him in realising 


the secret dream of his heart—the 
parliamentary representation of the 
town in which he had already secured 
the affection and esteem of the in- 
habitants. 

It was not long before Lucretia 
detected the ambition William’s in- 
dustry but partially concealed; it 
was not long before, with the ascen- 
dancy natural to her will and her 
talents, she began to exercise con- 
siderable, though unconscious, in- 
fluence over & man in whom a 
thousand good qualities, and some 
great talents were unhappily accom- 
panied by infirm purpose and weak 
resolutions. The ordinary conversa- 
tion of Lucretia, unsettled his mind 
and inflamed his vanity—a conver- 
sation able, aspiring, full both of 
knowledge drawn from books, and of 
that experience of public men, which 
her residence in Paris—(whereon, 
with its new and greater Charlemagne, 
the eyes of the world were turned) 
had added to her’ acquisitions in the 
lore of human life. Nothing more 
disturbs a mind like William Main- 
waring’s than that species of eloquence 
which rebukes its patience in the 
present, by inflaming all its hopes in 
the future. Lucretia had none of the 
charming babble of women—none of 
that tender interest in household 
details, in the minutis of domestic 
life, which relaxes the intellect while 
softening the heart. Hard and vigo- 
rous, her sentences came forth in 
eternal appeal to the reason, or 
address to the sterner passions in 
which love has no share. Beside 
this strong thinker, poor Susan’s 
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sweet talk seemed frivolous and in- 
ane. Her soft hold upon Mainwaring 
loosened: He ceased to consult her 
upon business—he began to repine 
that the partner of his lot could have 
little sympathy with his dreams— 
more often and more bitterly now did 
his discontented glance, in his way 
homeward, rove to the roof-tops of 
the rural memher for the town ; more 
eagerly did he read the parliamentary 
debates—more heavily did he sigh 
at the thought of eloquence denied 
avent, and ambition delayed in its 
career. 

When arrived at this state of mind, 
Lucretia’s conversation took a more 
worldly, a more practical turn, Her 
knowledge of the speculators of Paris 
instructed her pictures’of bold inge- 
nuity creating sudden wealth; she 
spoke of fortunes made ina day—of 
parvenus bursting into millionatres— 
of wealth as the necessary instrument 
of ambition, as the arch ruler of the 
civilised world. Never once, be it 
observed, in these temptations, did 
Lucretia address herself to the heart 
—the ordinary channels of vulgar 
seduction were disdained by her; 
she would not have stooped so low as 
Mainwaring’s love, could she have 
commanded or allured it; she was 
willing to leave to Susan the husband 
reft from her own passionate youth, 
but leave him with the brand on his 
brow and the worm at his heart—a 
scoff and a wreck. 

At this time, there was in that 
market town, one of those adventurous 
speculative men, who are the more 
dangerous impostors, because imposed 
upon by their own sanguine chimeras, 
who have a plausibility in their cal- 
culations, an earnestness in their 
arguments, which account for the 
dupes they daily make in our most 
sober and wary of civilised commu- 
nities. Unescrupulous in their means, 
yet really honest in the belief that 
their objects can be attained, they 
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are at once the rogues and fanatics of 
Mammon! This person was held to 
have been fortunate in some adroit 
speculations in the corn trade, and 
he was brought too frequently into 
business with Mainwaring not to bea 
frequent visitor at the house. In him, 
Lucretia saw the very instrument of 
her design, she led him on to talk of 
business as a game—of money as a 
realiser of cent. per cent.—she drew 
him into detaile—she praised him, 
she admired. In his presence she 
seemed only to hear him—in his 
absence, musingly, she started from 
silence to exclaim on the acuteness 
of his genius and the accuracy of 
his figures. Soon the tempter at 
Mainwaring’s heart gave signification 
to these praises—soon this adventurer 
became his most intimate friend. 
Scarcely knowing why, never ascrib- 
ing the change to her sister, poor 
Susan wept, amazed at Mainwaring’s 
transformation—no care now for the 
new books from London, or the roses 
in the garden!—the music on the 
instrument was unheeded! Books, 
roses, music!—what are those trifes 
to @ man thinking upon cent. per 
cent.? Mainwaring’s very counte- 
nance altered — it lost its” frank, 
affectionate beauty; — sullen, ab- 
stracted, morose-—it showed that 
some great care was at -the core. 
Then Lucretia herself began griev- 
ingly to notice the change to Susan— 
gradually site altered her tone with 
regard to the speculator, and hinted 
vague fears, and urged Susan to 
remonstrance and warning. As she 
anticipated, warning and remon- 
strance came in vain to the man, 
who comparing Lucretia’s mental 
power to Susan's, had learned to 
despise the unlearned timid sense of 
the last. 

It is unnecessary to trace this 
change in Mainwaring, step by step, 
or to measure the time which sufficed 
to dazzle his reason and blind his 
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honour. In the midst of schemes 
and hopes, which the lust of gold 
now pervaded, came a thunderbolt. 
‘An anonymous letter to the head 
partner of the bank, provoked suspi- 
cions that led to minute examination 
of the accounts. It seemed that 
sums had been irregularly advanced 
(upon bills drawn upon men of straw) 
to the speculator by Mainwaring ; 
and the destimation of these sums 
could be traced to gambling opera- 
tions in trade, in which Mainwaring 
had a private interest and partner- 
ship. So great, as we have said, had 
heen the confidence placed in Wil- 
liam’s abilities and honour, that the 
facilities afforded him, in the disposal 
of the joint stock, far exceeded those 
usnally granted to the partner of a 
firm, and the breach of trust appeared 
the more flagrant from the extent of 
the confidence misplaced. Mean- 
while, William Mainwaring, though 
as yet unconscious of the proceedings 
of his partners, was gnawed by 
anxiety and remorse, not unmixed 
with hope. He depended upon the 
result of a bold speculation in the 
purchase of shares in a Canal Com- 
pany, a pill for which was then before 
Parliament, with (as he was led to 
believe) a certainty of success. The 
sums he had, on his own responsi- 
bility, abstracted from the joint 
account were devoted to this adven- 
ture. But to do him justice, he 
never dreamed of appropriating the 
profits anticipated, tohimself. Though 
knowing that the bills, on which the 
monies had been advanced, were 
merely nominal deposits, he had con- 
fidently calculated on the certainty 
of suceess for the speculations, to 
which the proceeds so obtained were 
devoted, and he looked forward to 
the moment when he might avow 
what he had done, and justify it by 
doubling the capital withdrawn. But 
te his inconceivable horror, the bill 
ot the Canal Company was rejected 
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in the Lords—the shares bought at a 
premium went down to zero; and, to 
add to his perplexity, the speculator 
abruptly disappeared from the town. 
In this crisis, he was summoned to 
meet his indignant associates. 

The evidence against him was 
morally damning, if not legally con- 
clusive. The unhappy man heard all 
in the silence of despair. Crushed 
and bewildered, he attempted no 
defence. He asked but an hour to 
sum up the losses of the bank, 
and his own; they amounted within 
a few hundreds to the ten thousand 
pounds he had brought to the firm, 
and which, in the absence of marriage- 
settlements, was entirely at his own 
disposal. This sum he at once re- 
signed to his associates, on condition 
that they should defray from it his 
personal liabilities. The money thus 
repaid, his partners naturally relin- 
quished all further inquiry. They 
were moved by pity for one so gifted 
and so fallen—they even offered him 
a subordinate, but lucrative situation, 
in the firm in which he had been 
partner: but Mainwaring wanted the 
patience and resolution to work back 
the redemption of his name—perhaps, 
ultimately, of his fortunes. In the 
fatal anguish of his shame and 
despair, he fied from the town, his 
flight eonfirmed for ever the rumours 
against him—rumours worse than 
the reality. It was long before he 
even admitted Susan to the know- 
ledge of the obscure refuge he had 
sought; there, at length, she joined 
him. Meanwhile, what did Lucretia? 
—shbe sold nearly half of her own 
fortune, constituted principally of the 
moiety of her portion, which, at 
Dalibard’s death, had passed to her- 
self as survivor, and partly of the 
share in her deceased husband’s 
effects, which the French law awarded 
to her; and with the proceeds of this 
sum, she purchased an annuity for her 
victims? Waa this strange generosity 
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the acof mercy—the result of re-'the betrayed—what dark memories 
pentan No; it was one of the were on my soul !—what a hell boiled 
not least eubile and delicious refine- ; within my bosom !— Well might those 
ments of her revenge. To know him ' , Memories take each a voice to accuse 
who had rejected her—the rival who them !—well, from that hell, might 
had supplanted—the miserable pen- rise the Alecto! Their lives were in 
sioners of her bounty, was dear to her: my power!—my fatal dowry.at my 
haughty and disdainful hate. The; command—rapid death, or slow cone 


lust of power, ever stronger in her 
than avarice, more than reconciled 
her to the sacrifice of gold ;—yes, 
here, she, the despised, the degraded 
—had power still ;—her wrath had 
ruined the fortunes of her victim, 
blasted the repute, embittered and 
desolated evermore the future,—now 
her contemptuous charity fed the 
wretched lives that she spared in 








suming torture ;—but to have seen 
each cheer the other to the grave, 
lighting every downward step with 
the eyes of love—vengeance, so urged, 
would have fallen only on myself! 
Ha! deceiver, didst thou plume thy- 
self, forsooth, on spotless reputation 3 
—didst thou stand, me by thy side, 
amongst thy perjured household gods, 
and talk of honour? Thy home—it 


scorn. She had no small difficulty, | is reft from thee !—thy reputation, it 
it is true, in persuading Susan to! is ascoff—thine honour, it is a ghost 


accept this sacrifice, and she did so 
only by sustaining her sister's belief, 
that the past yet could be retrieved— 
that Mainwaring’s energies could yet 
rebuild their, fortunes,—and that as 
the annuity was at any time redeem- 
able, the aid therefore was only tem- 
porary. With this understanding, | 
Susan, overwhelmed with gratitude, ' 
weeping, and broken-hearted, de- 
parted to join the choice of her youth. 
As the men, deputed by the auctioneer 
to arrange and ticket the furniture 
for sale, entered the desolate house, 
Lucretia then, with the step of a 
conqueror, passed from the threshold. 

*““Ah!” she murmured as she 
paused, and gazed on the walle— 
“ah, they were happy when I first 
entered those doors !—happy in each 
other’s tranquil love—happier still, 
when they deemed I had forgiven the 
wrong, and abjured the past! How 
honoured was then their home! How 
knew I then, for the first time, what 
the home of love can be? And who 
had destroyed for me, upon all the 
earth, a home like theirs }—they on 
whom that home smiled with its 
serene and taunting peace !—I—I, 


that shall haunt thee! Thy love, can 
it linger yet —Shall the soft eyes of 
thy wife not burn into thy heart, and 
shame turn love into loathing? 
Wrecks of my vengeance—minions of 
my bounty—-I did well to let ye live! 
I shake the dust from my feet on 
your threshold ;—live on—homeless, 
‘hopeless, and childless ! The curse 
is fulfilled !” 

From that hour, Lucretia never 
paused from her career to ‘inquire 
further of her victims;—she never 
entered into communication with 
either. They knew not her address, 
nor her fate, nor she theirs, As she 
had reckoned, Mainwaring made no 
effort to recover himself from his fall. 
All the high objects that had lured 
his ambition, were gone from him 
evermore. No place in the state, no 
authority in the senate, awaite in 
England the man with a blighted. 
name. For the lesser objecta of life, he 
had no heart,and necare. They lived. 
in obscurity in a small village in Corn- 
wall, till the Peace allowed them to 
remove to France. The rest of their 
fate ia known. 

Meanwhile, Lucretia removed to 
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sorts of pleasure and idleness, with 
which rich England abounds, and in 
which widows of limited income can 
make poverty seem less plebeian. 
And now, to all those passions that 
had hitherto raged within her, a 
dismal apathy succeeded. It was the 
great calm in her sea of life. The 
winds fell, and the sails drooped. 
Her vengeance satisfied, that, which 
she had mace so preternaturally the 
main object of existence, once ful- 
filled, left her in youth objectless. 
She strove at first to take pleasure 
in the society of the place, but its 
frivolities and pettiness of purpose 
soon wearied that masculine and 
grasping mind, already made insen- 
sible to the often healthful, often 
innocent, excitement of trifles, by the 
terrible ordeal it had passed. Can 
the touch of the hand, scorched by 
the burning iron, feel pleasure in 
the softness of silk, or the light down 
of the cygnet’s plume? She next 
sought such relief as study could 
afford; and her natural bent of 
thought, and her desire to vindicate 
her deeds to herself, plunged her into 
the fathomless abyss of metaphysical 
inquiry, with the hope to confirm 
into positive assurance her earlier 
scepticism—with the atheist’s hope 
to annihilate the soul, and banish the 
presiding God. But no voice that 
could satisfy her reason came from 
those dreary deeps : contradiction on 
contradiction met her in the maze. 
Only when, wearied with book-lore, 
she turned her eyes to the visible 
nature, and beheld everywhere har- 
mony, order, system, contrivance, art, 
did she start with the amaze and awe 
of instinctive conviction; and the 
natural religion revolted from her 
cheerlesa ethics! Then, came one of 
those sudden reactions common with 
strong passions and exploring minds 
—but more common with women, 
however manlike, than with men. 
Had she lived in Italy then, she had 
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become a nun! For in this woman, 
unlike Varney and Dalibard, the con- 
science could never be utterly silenced. 
In her choice of evil, she found only 
torture to her spirit in all the re- 
Rpites afforded to the occupations it 
indulged. When employed upon ill, 
remorse gave way to the zest of 
scheming; when the ill was done, 
remorse came with the repose. 

It was in this peculiar period of 
her life that Lucretia, turning every- 
where, and desperately, for escape 
from the past, became acquainted 
with some members of one of the 
most rigid of the sects of dissent. 
At first, she permitted herself to 
know and commune with these per- 
sons from a kind of contemptuous 
curiosity ; she desired to encourage, 
in contemplating them, her expe- 
rience of the follies of human nature ; 
but in that crisis of her mind, in 
those struggles of her rcason, whatever 
showed that which she yearned most 
to discover—viz., earnest faith, rooted 
and genuine conviction, whether of 
annihilation or of immortality—a 
philosophy that might reconcile her 
to crime by destroying the providence 
of good, or a creed that could hold 
out the hope of redeeming the past, 
and exorcising sin by the mystery of 
a Divine sacrifice,—had over her a 
power which she had not imagined or 
divined. Gradually the intense con- 
victions of her new associates dis- 
turbed and infected her. Their 
affirmations, that as we are born in 
wrath, so sin is our second nature, 
our mysterious heritage, seemed, to 
her understanding, willing to be 
blinded, to imply excuses for her past 
misdeeds. ‘Their assurances that the 
worst sinner may become the most 
earnest saint—that through but one 
act of the will, resolute faith, all re- 
demption is to be found,—these 
affirmations and these assurances, 
which have so often restored the 
guilty, and remodelled the human 
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pression upon her. Nor were the 
lives of these dissenters, (for the 
most part, austerely moral,) nor the 
peace and self-complacency which 
they evidently found in the satisfac- 
tion of conscience and fulfilment of 
duty, without an influence over her, 
that, for awhile, both chastened and 
soothed, 

Hopeful of such a convert, the 
good teachers strove hard to confirm 
the seeds, springing up from the 
granite and amidst the weeds; and 
amongst them came one man more 
eloquent, more seductive than the 
rest, Alfred Braddell. This person, 
a trader at Liverpool, was one of 
those strange living paradoxes that 
can rarely be found out of a com- 
mercial community. He himself had 
been a convert to the sect, and like 
most converts, he pushed his enthu- 
siasm into the bigotry of the zealot. 
He saw no salvation out of the pale 
into which he had entered; but 
though his belief was sincere, it did 
not genially operate on his practical 
life; with the most scrupulous atten- 
tion to forms, he had the worldliness 
and cunning of the carnal. He had 
abjured the vices of the softer senses, 
but not that which so seldom wars 
on the decorums of outer life. He 
was essentially a money-maker— 
close, acute, keen, over-reaching. 
Good works with him were indeed 
as nothing—faith, the all inall: He 
was one of the elect, and could not 
fall. Still in this man there was all ' 
the intensity which often charac- 
terises a mind in proportion to the 
narrowness of its compass; that in- 
tensity gave fire to his gloomy elo- 
quence, and strength to his obstinate 
will. He saw Lucretia, and his zeal 
for her conversion soon expanded 
into love for her person, yet that love 
was secondary to his covetousness. 
Though ostensibly in a flourishing 


business, he was greatly distressed | 
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for money to carry on operations 
which swelled beyond the reach of his 
capital; his fingers itched for the 
sum which Lucretia had still at her 
disposal: But the seeming sincerity 
of the man, the persuasion of his 
goodness, his reputation for sanctity, 
deceived her; she believed herself 
honestly and ardently beloved, and 
by one who could guide her back, if 
not to happiness, at least to repose. 
She herself loved him not, she could 
love no more. But it seemed to her 
a luxury to find some one she could 
trust, she could honour, If you had 
probed into the recesses of her mind 
at that time, you would have found 
that no religious belief was there 
settled—only the desperate wish to 
believe—only the disturbance of all 
previous infidelity—only a restless 
gnawing desire to escape from memory, 
to emerge from the gulf. In this 
troubled, impatient, disorder of mind 
and feeling, she hurried into a second 
marriage as fatal as the first. 

For awhile she bore patiently all 
the privations of that ascetic house- 
hold; assisted in all those external 
formalities, centered all her intellect 
within that iron range of existence. 
But no grace descended on fer soul 
—no warm ray unlocked the ice of 
the well. Then, gradually becoming 
aware of the niggardly meannesses, 
of the harsh, uncharitable judgments, 
of the decorous frauds, that, with 
unconscious hypocrisy, her husband 
concealed beneath the robes of sanc- 
tity, a weary disgust stole over her; 
it stole, it deepened, it increased ;—it 
became intolerable, when she dis- 
covered that Braddell had knowingly 
deceived her as to his worldly sub- 
stance. In that mood into which 
she had rushed into these ominous 
nuptials, she had had no thought for 
vulgar advantages; had Braddell 
been a beggar, sho had married him 
as rashly. But he, with the inability 
to comprehend a nature ger hers— 
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dim not more to her terrible vices 
than to the sinister grandeur which 
made their ordinary atmosphere—had 
descended cunningly to address the 
avarice he thought as potent in others 
as himsclf, to enlarge on the worldly 
prosperity with which Providence had 
blessed him; and now she saw that 
her dowry alone had saved the crip- 
pled trader from the bankrupt list. 
With this revolting discovery, with 
the scorn it produced, vanished all 
Lucretia’s unstable visions of reform. 
She saw this man a saint amongst 
his tribe, and would not believe in 
the virtues of his brethren, great and 
unquestionable as they might have 
been proved to a ‘more dispassionate 
and humble inquirer. The imposture 
she detected, she deemed universal in 
the circle in which she dwelt; and 
Satan once more smiled upon the 
subject he regained. Lucretia be- 
came a mother—but their child 
formed no endearing tie between the 
ill-assorted pair; it rather embittered 
their discord. Dimly, even then, as 
she bent over the cradle, that vision 
Which now, in the old house at 
Brompton, haunted her dreams, and 
beckoned her over seas of blood into 
the fantied future—was foreshadowed 
in the face of her infant son. To be 
born again in that birth—to live only 
in that life—to aspire as man may 
aspire, in that future man whom she 
would train to knowledge and lead 
to power,—these were the feelings 
with which that sombre mother gazed 
upon her babe. The idea that the 
low-born, grovelling father had the 
sole right over that son’s destiny, 
bad the authority to cabin his mind 
in the walls of form, bind him down 
to the sordid apprenticeship, debased, 
not dignified, by the solemn mien, 
roused her indignant wrath,—she 
sickened when Braddell touched her 
child, All her pride of intellect, 
that had never slept—all her pride 
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protect the heir of her ambition, the 
descendant of her race, from the 
defilement of the father’s nurture. 
Not long after her confinement, she 
formed a plan for eacape—she disap- 
peared from the house with her child. 
Taking refuge in a cottage, living 
on the sale of the few jewels she 
possessed, she was for some weeks 
almost happy. But Braddell, less 
grieved by the loss than shocked by 
the scandal, was indefatigable in his 
researches-——he discovered her retreat. 
The scene between them was terrible. 
There was no resisting the power 
which all civilised laws give to the 
rights of husband and father. Before 
this man, whom she scorned so un- 
utterably, Lucretia was impotent. 
Then, all the boiling passions long 
suppressed beneath that command of 
temper, which she owed both to ha- 
bitual simulation and intense disdain, 
rushed forth. Then, she appalled the 
impostor with her indignant denun- 
ciations of his hypocrisy, his mean- 
ness, and his guile. Then, throwing 
off the mask she had worn, she 
hurled her anathema on his sect, on 
his faith, with the same breath that 
smote his conscience and left it word- 
less. She shocked all the notions 
he sincerely entertained, and he stood 
awed by accusations from a blas 
phemer whom he dared not rebuke. 
His rage broke at length from his 
awe. Stung, maddened by the scorn 
of himself, his blood fired into juster 
indignation by her scoff at his creed, 
he lost all self-possession, and struck 
her to the ground. In the midst of 
shame and dread at disclosure of his 
violence, which succeeded the act so 
provoked, he was not less relieved 
than amazed when Lucretia, rising 
slowly, laid her hand gently on his 
arm, and said, “Repent not, it is 
past; fear not, I will be silent! 
Come, you are the stronger—you 
prevail, I will follow my child to 


of birth, long dormant, woke up to | your home,” 
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one so imperious, Braddell’s imperfect 
comprehension of character saw but 
fear, and his stupidity exulted in his 
triumph. Lucretia returned with him. 
A few days afterwards, Braddell be- 
came ill; the illness increased,—slow, 
gradual, wearing. It broke his spirit 
with his health; and then the stead- 
fast imperiousness of Lucretia’s stern 
will ruled and subjugated him. He 
cowered beneath her haughty, search- 
ing gaze, he shivered at her sidelong, 
malignant glance; but with this fear 
came necessarily hate ; and this hate, 
sometimes sufficing to vanquish the 
fear, spitefully evinced itself in 
thwarting her legitimate control 
over her infant. He would have it 
(though he had little real love for 
children) constantly with him, and 
affected to contradict all her own 
orders to the servants, in the sphere 
in which mothers arrogate most the 
right. Only on these occasions some- 
times would Lucretia lose her grim 
self-control, and threaten that her 
child yet should be emancipated from 
his hands, —should yet be taught the 
scorn for hypocrites, which he had 
taught herself. These words sank 
deep not only in the resentment, but 
in the conscience of the husband. 
Meanwhile, Lucretia scrupled not to 
evince her disdain of Braddell, by 
markedly abstaining from all the 
ceremonies she had before so rigidly 
observed. The sect grew scandalised. 
Braddell did not abstain from making 
known his causes of complaint. The 
haughty, imperious woman was con- 
demned in the community, and hated 
in the household. 

It was at this time that Walter 
Ardworth, who was then striving to 
eke out his means by political lectures 
(which at the earlier part of the 
century found ready audience) in our 
great towns, came to Liverpool, 
Braddell and Ardworth had been 
achoolfellows, and even at school, 
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embryo politicians of congenial no- 
tions; and the conversion of the 
former to one of the sects which had 
grown out of the old creeds, that, 
under Cromwell, had broken the 
Sceptre of the son of Belial, and 
established the Commonwealth of 
Saints, had only strengthened the 
republican tenets of the sour fanatic. 
Ardworth called on Braddell, and was 
startled to find in his schoolfellow’s 
wife, the niece of his benefactor, Sir 
Miles St. John. Now, Lucretia had 
never divulged her true parentage to 
her husband. In an union so much 
beneath her birth, she had desired to 
conceal from all her connexions—the 
fall of the once-honoured heiress. She 
had descended, in search of peace, to 
obscurity; but her pride revolted 
from the thought, that her low-born 
husband might boast of her con- 
nexions, and parade her descent to 
his level. Fortunately, as she thought, 
she received Ardworth before he was 
admitted to her husband, who now, 
growing feebler and feebler, usually 
kept his room. .She stooped to 
beseech Ardworth not to reveal her 
secret, and he, comprehending her 
pride, as a man well-born himself, 
and pitying her pain, readily gave 
his promise. At the first interview, 
Braddell evinced no pleasure in the 
sight of his old schoolfellow. It was 
natural enough that one so precise 
should be somewhat revolted by one 
so careless of ‘all form. But when 
Lucretia imprudently evinced satis- 
faction at his surly remarks on his 
visitor—when he perceived that it 
would please her that he should not 
cultivate the acquaintance offered: 
him, he was moved by the spirit of 
contradiction, and the spiteful delight 
even in frivolous annoyance to “con- 
ciliate and court the intimacy he had 
at first disdained; and then, by de- 
grees, sympathy in political matters 
and old recollections of sportive, care- 
leas boyhood, cemented the intimacy 
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into a more familiar bond than the 
sectarian had contracted really with 
any of his late associates. 

Lucretia regarded this growing 
friendship with great uneasiness— 
the uneasiness’ increased to alarm, 
when one day, in the presence of 
Ardworth, Braddell, writhing with a 
sudden spasm, said—“I cannot ac- 
count for these strange seizures—I 
think verily I am poisoned !”—and 
his dull eye rested on Lucretia’s pallid 
brow. She was unusually thoughtful 
for some days after this remark, and 
one morning she informed her hus- 
band that she had received the 
intelligence that a relation, from 
whom she had pecuniary expectations, 
was dangerously ill, and requested his 
permission to visit this sick kinsman, 
who dwelt in a distant county. Brad- 
dell’s eyes brightened at the thought 
of her absence; with little further 
questioning he consented; and Lu- 
‘eretia, sure perhaps that the barb 
was in the side of her victim, and 
reckoning, it may be, on greater 
freedom from suspicion if her hus- 
band died in her absence, left the 
house. It was, indeed, to the neigh- 
bourhood of her kindred that she 
went. “In a private conversation 
with Ardworth, when questioning 
him of his news of the present pos- 
sessor of Laughton, he had informed 
her, that he had heard accidentally 
that Vernon’s two sons (Percival was 
not then born) were sickly ; and she 
went into Hampshire, secretly and 
unknown, to see what were really 
the chances that her son might yet 
become the lord of her lost in- 
, heritance. 

During this absence, Braddell, now 
gloomily aware that his days were 
numbered, resolved toput into practice 
the idea long contemplated, and even 
less favoured by his spite than justified 
by the genuine convictions of his con- 
science. Whatever his faults, sincere 

at least in his religious belief, he 
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might well look with dread to the 
prospect of the training and education 
his son would receive from the hands 
of a mother who had blasphemed: his 
sect, and openly proclaimed her 
infidelity. By will, it is true, he 
might create a trust, and appoint 
guardians to his child. But to have 
lived under the same roof with his 
wife—nay, to have carried her back 
to that roof when she had left it, 
afforded tacit evidence that whatever 
the disagreement between them, her 
conduct could hardly have merited 
her exclusion from the privileges of a 
mother. The guardianship might 
therefore avail little to frustrate Lu- 
cretia’s indirect contamination, if not 
her positive control. Beside, where 
guardians are appointed money must 
be left; and Braddell knew that at 
his death his assets would be found 
insufficient for his debts. Who would 
be guardian to a penniless infant? 
He resolved, therefore, to send his 
child from his roof, to some place 
where, if reared humbly, it might at 
least be brought up in the right 
faith——some place which might defy 
the search and be beyond the perver- 
sion of the unbelieving mother. He 
looked round, and discovered no in- 
strument for his purpose that seemed 
so ready as Walter Ardworth. For by 
this time he had thoroughly excited 
the pity and touched the heart of that 
good-natured, easy man. His repre- 
sentations of the misconduct of Lu- 
cretia were the moreimplicitly believed 
by one who had always been secretly 
prepossessed against her—-who, ad- 
mitted to household intimacy, was an 
eye-witness to her hard indifference 
to her husband's sufferings—who saw 
in her very request not to betray her 
gentle birth, the shame she felt in her 
election—who regarded with indig- 
nation her eeling desertion of 
Braddell in His last moments, and 
who, besides all this, had some private 
misfortunes of his own, which’ made 
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him the more ready listener to themes 
on the faults of women, and had 
already, by mutual confidences, opened 
the hearts of the two ancient school- 
fellows to each other’s complaints and 
wrongs. The only other confidante 
in the refuge selected for the child, 
was a member of the same community 
as Braddell, who kindly undertook to 
search for a pious, godly woman, 
who, upon such pecuniary considera- 
tions as Braddell, by robbing his 
creditors, could afford to bestow, 
would permanently offer to the poor 
infant a mother’s home and a mother's 
care. When this woman was found, 
Braddell confided his child to Ard- 
worth, with such a sum as he could 
scrape together for its future mainte- 
nance. And to Ardworth, rather than 
to his fellow-sectarian, this double 
trust was given, because the latter 
feared scandal and misrepresentation, 
if he should be ostensibly mixed up 
in so equivocal a charge. Poor and 
embarrassed as Walter Ardworth was, 
Braddell did not for once misinterpret 
character when he placed the money 
in his hands, and this because the 
characters we have known in transpa- 
rent boyhood we have known for 
ever. Ardworth was reckless, and his 
whole life had been wrecked -— his 
whole nature materially degraded— 
by the want of common thrift and 
prudence. His own money slipped 
through his fingers, and left him sur- 
rounded by creditors, whom, rigidly 
speaking, he thus defrauded; but 
direct. dishonesty was as wholly out 
of the chapter of his vices, as if he 
had been a man of the strictest 
principles and the steadiest honour. 
-The child was gone—the father 
died—Lucretia returned, as we have 
seen in Grabman’s letter, to the house 
of death, to meet suspicion and cold 
looks, and menial accusations, and an 
inquest on the dead: but through all 
this the reft tigress mourned her 
stolen whelp, As soon as all evidence 
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against her was proved legally ground- 
less, and she had leave to depart, she 
searched blindly and frantically for 
her lost child; but in vain. The utter 
and penniless destitution in which 
she was left by her husband’s decease, 
did not suffice to terminate her mad- 
dening chase. On foot she wandered 
from village to village, and begged 
her way, wherever a false clue misled 
her steps. 

At last, in reluctant despair, she 
resigned the pursuit, and found 
herself one day in the midst of the 
streets of London, half-famished and 
in rags; and before her suddenly, 
now grown into vigorous youth— 
blooming, sleek, and seemingly pros- 
perous—stood Gabriel Varney. By 
her voice, a8 she approached and 
spoke, he recognised his step-mother ; 
and, after a short pause of hesitation, 
he led her to his home. It is not our 
purpose (for it is not necessary to 
those passages of their lives from 
which we have selected the thread 
of our tale) to follow these two, thus 
united, through their general career 
of spoliation and crime. Birds of 
prey, they searched in human follies 
and human errors for thejr food: 
sometimes severcd, sometimes to- 
gether, their interests remained one. 
Varney profited by the mightier and 
subtler genius of evil to which he had 
leashed himself; for, caring little for 
luxuries, and dead to the softer senses, 
she abandoned to him readily the 
larger share of their plunder. Under 
a variety of names and disguises, 
through a succession of frauds, some 
vast and some mean, but chiefly on 
the Continent, they had pursued their 
course, eluding all danger, and baffling 
all law. 

Between three and four years 
before this period, Varney’s uncle, 
the painter, by one of those unex- 
pected caprices of fortune which 
sometimes find heirs to a millionaire 
at the weaver’s loom or the labourers’ 
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plough, had suddenly, by the death was left to draw out the interest of 
of a very distant kinsman, whom he the money, as it became periodically 
had never seen, come into possession due, at the Bank of England. In a 
of a small estate, which he sold for few months, the trustee settled at Bou- 
60002, Retiring from his profession, logne died—the trust, of course lapsed 
he lived, as comfortably as his shat- to Mr. Stubmore, the valetudinarian 
tered constitution permitted, upon | survivor. Soon pinched by extrava- 
the interest of this sum; and he: gances, and emboldened by the 
wrote to his nephew, then at Paris,| character and helpless state of the 
to communicate the good news, and | surviving trustee, Varney forged Mr. 
offer the hospitality of his hearth.| Stubmore’s signature to an order on 
Varney hastened to London. Shortly ; the Bank, to sell out such portion of 
afterwards a nurse, recommended as' the capital as his wants required. 
an experienced, useful person in her! The impunity of one offence, begot 
profession, by Nicholas Grabman, | courage for others, till the whole was 
who, in many a tortuous scheme, ed well nigh expended. Upon these 
been Gabriel’s confederate, was in-| sums, Varney had lived very plea- 
stalled in the poor painter's house. | santly, and he saw with a deep sigh 
From that time his infirmities in- | the approaching failure of so facile a 
creased. He died, as his doctor said, | resource. 
“by abstaining from the stimulants! In one of the melancholy moods 
to which his constitution had been | engendered by this reflection, Varney 
so long accustomed ;” and Gabriel; happened to be in the very town in 
Varney was summoned to the reading | France in which the Mainwarings, 
of the will. To his inconceivable | in their later years, had taken refuge, 
disappointment, instead of bequeath-; and from which Helen had been 
ing to his nephew the free disposal ' removed to the roof of Mr. Fielden. 
of his 6000/., that sum was assigned | By accident he heard the name, 
to trustees for the benefit of Gabriel and, his curiosity leading to further 
and his children yet unborn: “ An/ inquiries, learned that Helen was 
inducement,” said the poor testator, / made an heiress by the will of her 
tenderly, “for the boy to marry ‘and | grandfather. With this knowledge 
reform!” So that the nephew could | came a thought of the most treache- 
only enjoy the interest, and had no rous, the most miscreant and the 
control over the capital. The inte- vilest crime, that even he yet had 
rest of 60007. invested in the Bank perpetrated ; so black was it, that for 
of England, was flocci, nauct to the awhile, heabsolutely struggled against 
voluptuous spendthrift, Gabriel Var- it. But in guilt there seems ever a 
ney ! Necessity, that urges on step after 
Now, these trustees were selected step — to! the last consummation. 
from the painter’s earlier and more re- Varney received a letter to inform 
spectable associates, who haddropped him that the last surviving trustee 
him, it is true, in his days of beggary was no more, that the trust was, 
and disrepute, but whom the fortune therefore, now centeréd in his son 
that made him respectable had again and heir, that that gentleman ‘was 
conciliated. One of these trustees at present very busy in ‘settling his 
had lately retired to pass the re- own affairs, and examining into a 
mainder of his days at Boulogne ;— very mismanaged property in Devon- 
the other was a hypochondriacal shire, which had devolved upon him ; 
valetudinarian. Neither of them, in but that he ho ina few months 
short, a man of business. Gabriel to discharge more efficiently, than 
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his father hed dome, the duties of! the’ dark and stern colour of that 


trustee, and that some more profit- 
able investment than the Bank of 
England would probably occur. 

This new trustee was known per- 
sonally to Varney—a contemporary 
of his own, and, in earlier youth, a 
pupil to his uncle. But, since then, 
he had made way in life, and retired 
from the Profession of Art. This 
younger Stubmore, he knew to be a 
bustling, officious, man of business— 
somewhat greedy and covetous, but 
withal somewhat weak of purpose, 
good-natured in the main, and with 
a little lukewarm kindness for Ga- 
briel, as a quondam fellow-pupil. 
That Stubmore would discover the 
fraud was evident—that he would 
declare it, for his own sake, was 
evident also—that the Bank would 
prosecute—that Varney would be 
convicted, was no less surely to be 
apprehended. There was only one 
chance left to the forger—if he could 
get into his hands, and in time, 
before Stubmore’s bustling interfer- 
ence, a sum sufficient to replace what 
had been fraudulently taken— he 
might easily manage, he thought, to 
prevent the forgery ever becoming 
known. Nay, if Stubmore, roused into 
strict personal investigation, by the 
new Power of Attorney, which a new 
investment in the Bank would ren- 
der necessary, should ascertain what 
had occurred, his liabilities being now 
indemnified, and the money replaced, 
Varney thought he could confidently 
rely on his ct-devant fellow-pupil’s 
assent to wink at the forgery, and 
hush up the matter. But this was 
his only chance. How was the money 
to be gained? He thought of Helen’s 
fortune, and the last scruple gave 
way to the imminence of his peril, 
and the urgency of his fears. 

With this decision, he repaired to 
Lucretia, whose concurrence was ne- 
cessary to his designs. Long habits 
of crime had now deepened still more 


dread woman’s sombre nature. But 
threagh all that had ground the 
humanity from her soul, one human 
sentiment, fearfully tainted and 
adulterated as it was, still struggled 
for life—the memory of the mother. 
It was by this, her least criminal 
emotion, that Varney led her to the 
worst of her crimes. He offered to 
sell out the remainder of the trust- 
money by a fresh act of forgery—to 
devote such proceeds to the seareh 
for her lost Vincent; he revived the 
hopes she had long since gloomily 
relinquished, till she began to con- 
ceive the discovery easy and certain. 
He then brought before her the 
prospect of that son’s succession to 
Laughton—but two lives now between 
him and those broad lands—those 
two lives, associated with just cause 
of revenge !—two lives! Lucretia, 
till then, did not know that Susan 
had left a child—that a pledge of 
those nuptials, to which she imputed 
all her infamy, existed to revive & 
jealousy never extinguished, appeal 
to the hate that had grown out of her 
love. More readily than Varney had 
anticipated, and with fierce exulta- 
tion, she fell into his “horrible 
schemes. 

Thus had she returned to England, 
and claimed the guardianship of her 
niece. Varney engaged a dull house 
in the suburb, and looking out for a 
servant, not likely to suspect and 
betray, found the nurse who had 
watched over his uncle’s last illness ; 
but Lucretia, according to her inva- 
riable practice, rejected all menial 
accomplices—reposed no confidence 
in the tools of her black deeds. 
Feigning an infirmity that would 
mock all suspicion of the hand that 
mixed the draught, and the step that 
stole to the ‘slumber, she defied the 
justice of earth, and stood alone under 
the omniscience of heaven. 

Various considerations had delayed 
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the execution of the atrocious deed 
so coldly contemplated, Lucretia 
herself drew hack; perhaps more 
daunted by conscience than she her- 
self was distinctly aware,—and dis- 
guising her scruples in those yet 
fouler refinements of hoped revenge 
which her conversations with Varney 
have betrayed to the reader. The 
failure of the earlier researches for 
the lost Vincent, the suspended 
activity of Stubmore, left the more 
impatient murderer leisure to make 
the acquaintance of St. John, steal 
into the confidence of Helen, and 
render the Insurances on the life of 
the latter less open to suspicion than 
if effected immediately on her en- 
trance into that shamble-house, and 
before she could he supposed to form 
that affection for her aunt which 
made probable so tender a fore- 
thought. These causes of delay now 
vanished, the Parcee closed the abrupt 
woof, and lifted the impending 
shears. 

Lucretia had long since dropped the 
name of Braddell. She shrank from 
proclaiming those second spousals, 
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bullied by the degradation to which 
they had exposed her, and the sus- 
picions implied on the inquest on 
her husband, until the hour for 
acknowledging her son should arrive. 
She resumed, therefore, the name of 
Dalibard, and by that we will con- 
tinue to call her. Nor was Varney 
uninfiuential in dissuading her from 
proclaiming her second marriage till 
occasion necessitated. If the son 
were discovered, and the proofs of his 
birth in the keeping of himself and 
his accomplice, his avarice naturally 
suggested the expediency of wringing 
from that son some pledge of adequate 
reward on succession to an inherit- 
ance which they alone could secure 
to him : out of this fancied fund, not 
only Grabman, but his employer, 
was to be paid. The concealment of 
the identity between Mrs. Braddell 
and Madame Dalibard might facilitate 
such an arrangement. This idea 
Varney locked as yet in his own 
breast. He did not dare to speak to 
Lucretia of the bargain he ultimately 
meditated with her son. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


MR. GRABMAN’S ADVENTURES. 


Tue lackeys in their dress-liveries 
stood at the porch of Laughton, as 
the postilions drove rapidly along 
the road, sweeping through venerable 
groves tinged with the hues of 
autumn, up to that stately pile. 
From the window of the large cum- 
brous vehicle, which Percival, mindful 
of Madame Dalibard’s infirmity, had 
hired for her special accommodation, 
Lucretia looked keenly forth, On 
the slope of the hill grouped the 
deer, and below, where the lake 
gleamed, the swan rested on the 
wave, Farther on to the left, gaunt 
and stag-headed, rose, -living still, 
from the depth ‘of the glen, Guy’s 
memorable oak. Coming now in 
sight, though at a distance, the grey 
church tower emerged from the sur- 
rounding masses of solemn foliage. 
Suddenly, the road curves round, and 
straight before her (the rooks cawing 
above the turrets, the sun reflected 
from the vanes) Lucretia gazes on 
the halls of Laughton. And didst | 
thou not, O Guy’s oak, murmur 
warning from thine oracular hollows? 
And thou, who sleepest below the 
church tower, didst thou not turn, 
Miles St. John, in thy grave, when, 
with such tender care, the young 
Lord of Laughton bore that silent 
guest across his threshold, and with 
credulous, moistened eyes, welcomed 
Treason and Murther to his hearth ? 
There, at the porch, paused Helen 
gazing with the rapt eye of the 
poetess on the broad landscape, 
chequered by the vast shadows cast 
from the setting sun. There, too, by 
her side, lingered Varney, with an 


artist's eye for the stately scene, till a 
thought, not of art, changed the face 
of the earth, and the view without 
mirrored back the Golgotha of his 
soul, 

Leave 
hurry on, 

One day a traveller stopped his gig 
at a public house in a village in Lan- 
cashire. He chucked the rein to the 
ostler, and in reply to a question 
what oats should be given to the 
horse, said—“ Hay and water—the 
beast is on job.” Then sauntering 
to the bar, he called for a glass of 
raw brandy for himself; and while 
the host drew the spirit forth from 
the tap, he asked, carelessly, if, some 
years ago, a woman of the name of 
Joplin bad not resided in the vil- 
lage. 

‘‘It is strange,” said the host, 
musingly. e 

“ What is strange ?” 

“Why, we have just had a gent, 
asking the same question. I have 
only been here nine year come De- 
cember, but my old ostler was born 
in the village, and never left it. So 
the gent had in the ostler, and he is 
now gone into the village to pick 
up what else he can learn.” 

This intelligence seemed to surprise 
and displease the traveller. “ What 
the deuce,” he muttered, ‘“‘ does Jason 
mistrust me? Has he set another 
dog on the scent? Humph!” He 
drained off his brandy, and sallied 
forth to confer with the ostler. 

“ Well, my friend,” said Mr. Grab- 
man, for the traveller was no other 
than that worthy—‘ well, so you 


them thus—we must 
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remember Mrs. Joplin, more than 
twenty years ago—eh ?” 

“ Yees, I guess; more than twenty 
years since she left the Pleck.”* 

“Ah, she seems to have been a 
restless body—she had a child with 
her!” 

“ Yees, I moind that.” 

“And I dare say you heard her 
say the child was not her own, that 
she was paid well for it, eh?” 

“Noa; my missus did not loike me 
to chaffer much with neighbour Jop- 
lin, for she was but a bad ’un—>pretty 
fease, too. She lived agin the wogh+ 

.yonder, where you see that gent 
coming out.” ° 

“Oho! that is the gent who was 
asking after Mrs. Joplin?” 

“Yes; and he giv’ me _half-a- 
croon !” said the clever ostler, holding 
out his hand. 

Mr. Grabman, too thoughtful, too 
jealous of his rival, to take the hint 
at that moment, darted off, as fast 
as his thin legs could carry him, to- 
wards the unwelcome interferer in his 
own business. 

Approaching the gentleman—a 
tall, powerful-looking young man—he 
somewhat softened his tone, and me- 
chanically touched his hat as he said— 

“ What, sir, are you, too, in search 
of Mrs. Joplin ?” 

“Sir, I am,” answered the young 
man, eyeing Grabman deliberately, 
“and you, I suppose, are the person 
I have found before me on the same 
search——first, at Liverpool ; next, at 
C , about fifteen miles from that 
town; thirdly, at L——; and now 
we meet here. You have had the 
atartofme. What have you learned ?” 

Mr. Grabman smiled: “Softly, 
sir, softly. May I first ask, (since 
open questioning seems the order of 
the day,) whether I have the honour 
to address a brother practitioner 


* Pleck,—Lancashire and Yorkshire, syno- 
nym for place. 
Tt Anglice-—wall. | 
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—one of the law, sir—one of the 
law ?” 

“Tam one of the law.” 

Mr. Grabman bowed and scowled. 

“ And may I make bold to ask the 
name of your client ?” 

“Certainly, you may ask. Every 
man has a right to ask what he 
pleases, in a civil way.” 

‘But you'll not answer? Deep! 
Oh, I understand! Very good. But 
I am deep too, sir. You know Mr. 
Varney, I suppose?” 

The gentleman looked surprised. 
His bushy brows met over his steady, 
sagacious eyes; but after a moment's 
pause, the expression of the face 
cleared up. 

“Tt is as I thought,” he said half 
to himself. “Who else could have 
had an interest in similar inquiries ?” 
“Sir,” he added, with a quick and 
decided tone, “you are, doubtless, 
employed by Mr. Varney on behalf of 
Madame Dalibard, and in search of 
evidence connected with the loss of 
an unhappy infant. I am on the 
same quest, and for the same end. 
The interests of your client are mine. 
Two heads are better than one; let 
us unite our ingenuity and endea- 
vours.” 

“ And share the pec, I suppose?” 
said Grabman drily, buttoning up 
his pockets. 

“Whatever fee you may expect, 
you will have, anyhow, whether I 
assist you or not. 1 expect no fee— 
for mine is a personal interest, which 
I serve gratuitously; but I can under- 
take to promise you, on my own 
part, more than the ordinary pro- 
fessional reward for your co-ope- 
ration.” 

Well, sir,”said Grabman, mollified, 
“ you speak very much like a gentle- 
man. My feelings were hurt at first, 
Town. Iam hasty, but I can listen 
to reason. Will you walk back with 
me to the house you have just left? 
and suppose we then turn in and 
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have a chop together, and compare |corum excited angry curiosity, and 
notes.” drew down stern remonstrance. Mrs. 
“ Willingly !” answered the tall! Joplin, in apparent disgust at this 
stranger, and the two inquisitors | intermeddling with her affairs, with- 
amicably joined company. The result | drew from the village to a small town, 
of their inquiries was not, however, | about twenty miles distant, and there 
very satisfactory. No one knew /setupashop. But her moral lapse 
whither Mrs. Joplin had gone, though | became now confirmed; her life was 
all agreed it was in company with a notoriously abandoned, and her house 
man of bad character arffl vagrant the resort of all the reprobates of the 
habits—all agreed, too, in the vague place. Whether her means began to 
recollection of the child, and some be exhausted, or the scandal she pro- 
remembered that it was dressed in! voked attracted.the notice of the 
clothes finer than would have been | magistrates, and imposed a check. on 
natural to an infant legally and filially her course, was not very certain, but 
appertaining to Mrs. Joplin. One old she sold off her goods suddenly, and 
woman remembered, that on her re- was next tracked to the village in 
proaching Mrs. Joplin for some act which Mr, Grabman met his new 
of great cruelty to the poor babe, she coadjutor; and there, though her 
replied that it was not her flesh and conduct was less flagrant and her ex- 
blood, and that if she had not ex- penses less reckless, she made but a 
pected more than she had got, she very unfavourable impression, which 
would never haye undertaken the was confirmed by her flight with an 
charge. On comparing the infor- itinerant hawker of the lowest possible 
mation gleaned at the previous places character. Seated over their port 
of their research, they found an entire wine, the two gentlemen compared 
agreement as to the character per- their experiences, and consulted on 
sonally borne by Mrs. Joplin. Atthe the best mode of re-mending the 
village to which their inquiry ‘had broken thread of their research; 
been first directed, she was known as when Mr. Grabman said, coolly, “But, 
a respectable, precise young woman, after all, I think it-most likely that 
one of a small congregation of rigid we are not on the right scefit. This 
dissenters. She had married a mem- bantling may not be the one we 
ber of the sect, and borne him a child, search for.” 
which died two weeks after birth. ‘“ Be not misled by thaj doubt. To 
She was then seen nursing another arrive at the evidence we desire, 
infant—though how she came by it, we must still track this wretched 
none knew. Shortly, after this, her woman.” 
husband, a journeyman carpenter of “ You are certain of that?” 
good repute, died; but to the sur- ‘‘ Certain.” 
prise of the neighbours, Mrs. Joplin “Hem! Did you ever hear of a 
continued to live as comfortably as Mr. Walter Ardworth }” 
before, and seemed not to miss the “ Yes; what of him?” 
wages of her husband; nay, she “ Why, he can best tell us where 
rather now, as if before kept back to look for the child.” 
by the prudence of the deceased, “I am sure he would counsel a8 
launched into a less thrifty mode of I do.” 
life, and a gaiety of dress at variance “‘ You know him, then?” 
both with the mourning her recent ‘I do.” 
loss should have imposed, and the ‘“‘ What !—he lives still?” 
austere tenets of her sect. Thiainde- ‘I hope so.” 
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“Can you bring me across him ?” 

“If necessary.” 

“ And that young man, who goes 
by his name, brought up by Mr. 
Fielden ? e 

‘6 Well, sir?” 

“Ts he not the 
Braddell ?” 

The stranger was silent, and, shad- 
ing his face with his hand, seemed 
buried in thought. He then rose, 
took up his candle, and said quietly— 

“Sir, I wish you good evening.- I 
have letters to write in my own room. 
I will consider by to-morrow, if you 
stay till then, whether we can really 
aid each other farther, or whether we 
should pursue our researches sepa- 
rately.” With these words, he closed 
the door ; and Mr, Grabman remained 
baffled and bewildered. 

However, he too had a letter to 
write ; so, calling for pen, ink, and 
paper, and a pint of brandy, he 
indited his complaints and his news 
to Varney : 

“Jason” (he began), “are you 
playing me false? Have you set 
another man on the track with a view 
to bilk me of my promised fee ?— 
Explain, or I throw up the business.” 

Herewith, Mr. Grabman gave a 
minute description of the stranger, 
and related pretty accurately what 
had passed. between that gentleman 
and himself. He then added the 
progress of his own inquiries, and 
renewed, as peremptorily as he dared, 
his demand for candour and plain 
dealing. Now, it so happened, that 





son of Mr. 


in stumbling up stairs to bed, Mr. ' 


Grabman passed the room in which 
his mysterious 
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brandy; he stooped, and while one 
hand on the wall steadied his footing, 
with the other he fished up a boot, 
and peering within, saw legibly 
written—“John Ardworth, Esq, 
Gray's Inn.” At that sight, he felt 
what a philosopher feels at the 
sudden elucidation of a troublesome 
problem. Down-stairs again tottered 
Grabman,; re-opened his letter, and 
wrote—“ P.S.—I have wronged you, 
Jason, by my suspicions ; never mind 
—Jubilate! This interloper, who 
made me so jealous—who, think you, 
itis? Why, young Ardworth him- 
self—that is, the lad who goes by 
such name. Now, is it not clear }+~ 
of course, no one else has such inte- 
rest in learning his birth as the lost 
child himself—Here he is! If old 
Ardworth lives (as he says), old Ard- 
worth has set him to work on his own 
business. But then, that Fielden— 
rather a puzzler that! Yet, no;— 
now, I understand—old Ardworth 
gave the boy to Mrs. Joplin, and took 
it away from her again when he 
went to the parson’s. Now, certainly, 
it may be quite necessary to prove— 
first, that the boy he took from Mr. 
Braddell’s he gave to Mrs. Joplin; 
secondly, that the boy he left with 
Mr. Fielden, was the same that he 
took again from that woman—there- 
fore, the necessity of finding out 
Mother Joplin, an essential witness : 
Q. E. D., Master Jason !” 

It was not till the sun had been 
some hours risen that Mr. Grabman 
imitated that luminary’s example. 
When he did so, he found, somewhat 
to his chagrin, that John Ardworth 


fellow-seoker was! had long been gone. In fact, what- 


lodged, and, a8 is the usage inj|ever the motive that had led the 


hostels, a pair of boots stood outside 
-the door, to be cleaned betimes in the 
morning. Though somewhat drunk, 
Grabman still preserved the rays of 
his habitual astuteness. A clever, 
and a natural idea, shot across his 
brain, illuminating the fumes of the 


latter on the search, he had succeeded 
in gleaning from Grabman all that 
that person could communicate, and 
their interview had inspired him with 
such disgust of the attorney, and so 
small an opinion of the value of his 
co-operation (in which last belief, 
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perhaps, he was mistaken) that he to six months imprisonment in the 
had resolved to continue his inquries county gaol. Possibly the prison 
alone, and had already, in his early authorities might know something 
morning’s walk through the village, to lead to his discovery ; and through 
ascertained that the man with whom him the news of his paramour might 
Mrs. Joplin had quitted the place, be gained. 

had some time after been sentenced 
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CHAPTER XX. 


MORE OF MRS. JOPLIN. 


OnE day at the hour of noon, the 
court boasting the tall residence of 
Mr. Grabman was startled from the 
quiet usually reigning there at broad 
daylight, by the appearance of two 
men, evidently no inhabitants of the 
place. The squalid, ill-favoured deni- 
zens lounging before the doors, stared 
hard; and, at the fuller view of one 
of the men, most of them retreated 
hastily within, Then, in those houses, 
you might have heard a murmur of 
consternation and alarm. ‘The ferret 
was in the burrow—a _ Bow-street 
officer in the court! The two men 
paused, looked round, and, stopping 
before the dingy tower-like house, 
selected the bell which appealed to 
the inmates of the ground-floor, to 
the left. At that summons Bill the 
cracksman imprudently presented a 
full vieW of his countenance through 
his barred window; he drew it back 
with astonishing celerity; but not in 
time to escape the eye of the Bow- 
street runner. 

“Open the door, Bill — there’s 
nothing to fear—I have no summons 
against you, pon honour. You know 
I never deceive. Why should I? Open 
the door, I say!” 

No answer. 

The officer tapped with his cane at 
the foul window. 

“ Bill! there’s a gentleman who 
comes to you for information, and he 
will pay for it handsomely.” 

Bill again appeared at the casement, 
and peeped forth, very cautiously, 
through the bars. 

‘‘ Bless my vitals, Mr. R——! and 


it is you, is it? What were you saying 
about ‘ paying handsomely ?’” 

“That your evidence is wanted— 
not against a pal, man. It will, hurt 
no one, and put at least five guineas 
in your pocket.” 

‘Ten guineas !” said the Bow-street 
officer’s companion. 

“You be’s a man of ’onor, Mr. 


R——!” said Bill, emphatically; 
“and I scorns to doubt you—so here 
goes.” 


With that, he withdrew from the 

window, and in another minute or so 
the door was opened, and Bill, with a 
superb bow, asked his visitors into 
his room. 
. In the interval, leisure had been 
given to the cracksman to remove all 
trace of the wonted educational em- 
ployment of his hopeful children. 
The urchins were seated on the floor, 
playing at push-pin; and the Bow-. 
street officer benignly patted a pair 
of curly heads as he passed them, 
drew a chair to the table, and, wiping 
his forehead, sat down, quite at home. 
Bill then deliberately seated himself, 
and, unbuttoning his waistcoat, per- 
mitted the butt-ends of a brace of 
pistols to be seen by his guests. Mr. 
R.’s companion seemed very unmoved 
by this significant action. He bent 
one inquiring steady look on the 
cracksman, which, as Bill afterwards 
said, went through him “like a gim- 
blet through a panny,” and, taking 
out a purse, through the network of 
which the sovereigns gleamed plea- 
santly, placed it on the table, and 
Bald : 
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.“ This purse is yours, if you will 
tell me what has become of a woman 
named Joplin, with whom you left 
the village of , in Lancashire, in 
the year 18—.” 

“ And,” put in Mr. R-——, “the 
gentleman wants to know, with no 
view of harming the woman. It will 
be to her own advantage to inform 
us where she is.” 

“*Pon honour, again?” said Bill. 

“?Pon honour !” 

‘Well, then, I has a heart in my 
buzzom, and if so be I can do a good 
turn to the ‘oman wot I has loved— 
and kep company with,—why not?” 

‘Why not, indeed?” said Mr. 
R——. “And as we want to learn, 
not only what has become of Mrs. 
Joplin, but what she did with the 
child she carried off from ——, begin 
at the beginning, and tell us all you 
know.” 

Bill mused. 

“How much is there in the pus ?” 

“ Kighteen sovereigns.” 

' “Make it twenty— you nod, — 
twenty then ?—a bargain! Now, I'll 
go on right a-head. You sees as how, 
some months arter we—that is, Peggy 
Joplin and self, left ——, I was put 
in quod in Lancaster gaol—so I lost 
sight of the blowen. When I got 
out, and came to Lunnun—it was 
matter of seven year, afore, all of a 
sudding, I came bang up agin her— 
at the corner of Common Garden. 
‘Why, Bill!’ says she. ‘Why Peggy! 
says I—and we bussed each other like 
winky. ‘Shall us come together 
agin ?’ says she. ‘ Why, no, says I— 
‘IT has a wife wots a good un—and 
gets her bread by setting up as a 
widder with seven small childern 
By-the-by, Peg, what’s a come of your 
brat ?’—for as you says, Sir, Peg had 
a child put out to her to nurse, 
Lor! how she cuffed it! ‘The brat! 
says she, laughing like mad—¥‘Oh, I 
got rid o’ that, when you were in jail 
Bill.” ‘As how?’ says I. ‘Why there 
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was a woman begging agin St. Poll’s 
churchyard—+so I purtended to see a 
frind at a distance—‘’old the babby 
a moment,’ says I, puffing and pant- 
ing—‘while I ketches my friend 
yonder.’ So she ’olds the brat, and 
I never sees it agin ;—and there’s an 
ind of the bother!’ ‘ But won't they 
ever ax for the child—them as giv’ it 
you?’ ‘Qh no,’ says Peg, ‘ they left 
it too long for that, and all the tin 
was a-gone; and one mouth is hard 
enough to feed in these days !—let by 
other folks’ bantlings.’ ‘ Well,’ says 
I, ‘where do you hang out? I'll pop 
in, in a friendly way.’ So she tells 
me—som’are in Lambeth (I forgeta 
hexackly)—and many’s the good piece 
of work we ha’ done togither.” 

“ And where is she now ?”—asked 
Mr. R——’s companion. 

*T doesn’t know purcisely, but I can 
com’ at her: you see, when my poor 
wife died, four year com’ Chris’mas, 
and left me with as'fine a famuly, 
tho’ I says it, as h-old King Georgy 
himself walked afore, with his gold- 
’eaded cane, on the terris at Vindsor— 
all heighis and all h-ages, to the 
babby in arms (for the littel un there 
warn’t above a year old, and had been 
a-brought up upon spoon-meat, with a 
dash o’ blue-ruin to make him slim 
and ginteel ;) as for the bigger uns 
wot you don’t see, they ba doin’ well 
in forin parts, Mr. R——!” 

Mr. R smiled, significantly. 

Bill resumed. “ Where was I? Oh, 
when my wife died, I wanted sum un 
to take care of the childern, so I takes 
Peg into the ’ous. But Lor! how she 
larrupped ’em—she has a cruel heart— 
hasn’t she Bob? Bob is a cute child, 
Mr. R——. Just as I was a-thinking 
of turning her out neck an’ crop, a 
gemman what lodges aloft, wot be a 
laryer, and wot had just saved my 
nick, Mr. R——, by proving a h-alibi, 
said ‘ That’s a tidy body, your Peg!’ 
(for you see he was often a wisiting 
here, an’ h-indeed, sin’ thin, he has 
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taken our third floor, No. 9) ‘I’ve 
bin a speakin’ to her, and I find she 
has been a nus to the sick. I has a 
frind wots a h-uncle that’s ill, can you 
spare her, Bill, to attind him?’ ‘That 
I can,’ says I, ‘ anything to obleedge.’ 
So Peg packs off—bag and baggidge.” 

“And what was the sick gentle- 
man’s name?” asked Mr. R.’s com- 
panion. 

“It was one Mr.Warney—a painter, 
wot lived at Clap’am. Since thin I’ve 
lost sight of Peg; for we had ’igh 
words about the thildern,—and she’s 
a spiteful oman. But you can larn 
where she be at Mr. Warney’s—if so 
be he’s still above-ground.” 

“And did this woman still go by 
the name of Joplin?” 

Bill grinned: “She warn’t such a 
spooney as that—that name was in 
your black books too much, Mr. 
R—— for a ’spectable nuss for sick 
bodies; no, she was then called 
Martha Skeggs, what was her own 
mother’s name afore marridge. Any- 
thing more, gemmen ?” 

“T am satisfied,” said the younger 
visitor, rising; ‘“‘there is the purse, 





and Mr. R will bring you ten 
sovereigns in addition. Good-day to 
you.” ° 


Bill, with superabundant bows and 
flourishes, showed his visitors out, 
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whole family circle was in a state 
of uproarious enjoyment, when the 
door flew open, and in entered Grab- 
man, his brief-bag in hand, dust-soiled, 
and unshaven. 

“ Aha, neighbour! your servant— 
your servant,— just come back !— 
always so merry—for the life of me, I 
could’nt help looking in! Dear me, 
Bill! why, you’re in luck!” and Mr. 
Grabman pointed toa pile of sovereigns 
which Bill had emptied from the purse 
to count over, and weigh on the tip 
of his forefinger. 

“ Yes,” said Bill, sweeping the gold 
into his corderoy pocket; “and who 
do you think brought me these 
shiners? Why, who but old Peggy, 
the ‘oman wot you put out at 
Clap’am.” 

“Well, never mind Peggy, now, 
Bill; I want to ask you what you 
have done with Margaret Joplin— 
whon, sly seducer that you are, you 
carried off from 

“Why, man, Peggy be Joplin, and 
Joplin be Peggy !—and it’s for that 
piece of noos that I got all them 
pretty new picters of his majesty, 
Bill—my namesake, God bliss ’im !” 

“) n,”’ exclaimed Grabman, 
aghast—“ the young chap’s spoiling 
my game again!” And seizing up 
his brief-bag, he darted out of the 








and then, j jn high glee, he began to | house, in the hope to arrive, at least, 


romp with his children; and the | 


at Clapham before his competitors, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


BECK’S DISCOVERY. 


Unper the cedar trees, at Laughton, 
sate that accursed and abhorrent 
being, who sate there young, impas- 
sioned, hopeful, as Lucretia Clavering 
—under the old cedar trees, which, 
save that their vast branches cast an 
imperceptibly broader shade over the 
mossy sward, the irrevocable winters 
had left the same. Where, through 
the nether boughs, the autumn sun: 
beams came aslant, the windows, en- 
riched by many a haughty scutcheon, 
shone brightly against the western 
rays. From the flower-beds in the 
quaint garden near at hand, the fresh 
yet tranquil air wafted faint perfumes 
from the lingering heliotrope and 
fading rose. The peacock perched 
dozingly on the heavy balustrade ; 
the blithe robin hopped busily along 
the sun-track on the lawn; in the 
distance the tinkling bells of the 
flock, the plaining low of some wan- 
dering heifer, while, breaking the 
silence, seemed still to blend with 
the repose. All images around lent 
themselves to complete that picture 
of stately calm, which is the character 
of those old mansion houses, which 
owner after owner has loved, and 
heeded,—leaving to them the graces 
of antiquity, guarding them from the 
desolation of decay. 

Alone sate Lucretia, under the cedar 
trees, and her heart made dismal con- 
trast to the noble tranquillity that 
breathed around. From whatever 
softening or repentant emotions 
which the scene of her youth might 
first have awakened—from whatever 
of less unholy anguish which memory 
might have caused, when she first, 
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once more, sate under those remem- 
bered boughs, and, os a voice from a 
former world, some faint whisper of 
youthful love sighed across the waste 
and ashes of her devastated soul,— 
from all such rekindled humanities 
in the past she had now, with gloomy 
power, wrenched herself away. Crime, 
such as hers, admits not long the 
sentiment that softens the remorse of 
gentler error. If there wakes one 
moment from the past the warning 
and melancholy ghost, soon from 
that abyss rises the Fury with the 
lifted scourge, and hunts on the 
frantic footsteps towards the future, 
In the future, the haggard intellect 
of crime must live; must involve 
itself mechanically in webs and 
meshes, and lose past and present 
in the welcome atmosphere of dark- 
ness. 

Thus, while Lucretia sate, ‘and her 
eyes rested upon the halls of her 
youth, her mind overleapt the gulf 
that yet yawned between her and 
the object on which she was bent. 
Already, in fancy, that home was hers 
again ;—its present possessor swept 
away, the interloping race of Vernon, 
ending in one of those abrupt lines 
familiar to genealogists, which branch 
out busily trom the main tree, as if 
all pith and sap were monopolised by 
them, continue for a single generation, 
and then shrink into a printer's 
bracket, with the formal laconiam, 
‘ Died without issue.’ Back, then, in 
the pedigree would turn the eye of 
some curious descendant, and see the 
race continue in the posterity of 
Lucretia Clavering. 1" 
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With all her ineffable vices, mere 
cupidity had not, as we have often 
seen, been a main characteristic of 
this fearful woman ; and in her design 
to endow, by the most determined 
guilt, her son with the heritage of 
her ancestors, she had hitherto looked 


but little to mere mercenary advan- in 


tages for herself; but now, in the 
sight of that venerable and broad 
domain, a covetousness, absolute in 
itself, broke forth. Could she have 
gained it for her own use, rather than 
her son’s, she would have felt a 
greater zest in her ruthless purpose. 
She looked upon the scene as a 
deposed monarch upon his usurped 
realm ; it was her right. Tho early 
sense of possession in that inheritance 
returned to her. Reluctantly would 
she even yield her claims to her child. | 
Here, too, in this atmosphere sli | 
taated once more what had long been 
lost to her——the luxury of that 
dignified respect which surrounds the 
welj-born. Here, she ceased to he 
the suspected adventuress, the friend- 
less outcast, the needy wrestler with 
hostile fortune, the skulking enemy 
of the law. She rose at once, and 
without effort, to her original state— 
the honoured daughter of an illustrious 
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On the very spot where, at the 
opening of this tale, sate Sir Miles 
St. John, sharing his attention be- 
tween his dogs and his guest,—sate 
now Helen Mainwaring ; against the 
balustrade, where had lounged Charles 
Vernon, leant Percival St. John; and 
the same place where he had sta- 
tioned himself that eventful evening, 
to distort, in his malignant sketch, 
the features of his father, Gabriel 
Varney, with almost the same smile 
of irony on his lips, was engaged in 
transferring to his canvas a more 
faithful likeness of the heir’s intended 
bride. Helen’s countenance, indeed, 
exhibited comparatively but little of 
the ravages which the pernicious 
aliment, administered so noiselessly, 
made upon the frame. The girl’s eye, 
it is true, had sunk, and there was a 
languid heaviness in its look; but 


‘the contour of the cheek was so 


naturally rounded, and the features 
so delicately fine, that the fall of the 
muscles was less evident; and the: 
bright warm hue of the complexion, 
and the pearly sparkle of the teeth,. 
still gave a fallacious freshness to the 
aspect. But, as yet, the poisoners 
had forborne those ingredients which 
invade the springs of life, resorting 


house. The homeliest welcome that | only to such as undermine the health, 


greeted her from some aged but 
unforgotten -villager, the salutation 
of homage, the bated breath of 
humble reverence—even trifles like 
these were dear to her, and made her 
the more resolute to retain them. In 
her calm, relentless, onward vision, 
she saw herself enshrined in those 
halls, ruling in the delegated authority | 
of her son, safe evermore from prying | 
suspicion and degrading need, and: 


miserable guilt for miserable objects. | 
| cease with the discontinuance of the 
| venom. 


Here, but one great crime, and she 
resumed the majesty of her youth! 
While thus dwelling on the future, 
her eye did not even turn from those 
sunlit towers to the forms below, and 
more immediately inviting its survey. 


and prepare the way to unsuspected: 
graves. Out of the infernal variety 
of the materials at their command, 
they had selected a mixture which 
works by sustaining perpetual fever! 
which gives little pain, little suffering, 
beyond that of lassitude and thirst ; 

which wastes like consumption, and 
i yet puzzles the physician, by betraying 
' few or none of its ordinary symptoms. 
But the disorder, as yet, was not in- 
curable—its progress would gradually 


Although October was far advanced, 
the day was as mild and warm as 
August. But Percival, who had been 
watching Helen’s countenance, with 
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the anxiety of love and fear, now 
proposed that the sitting should be 
adjourned. The sun was declining, 
and it was certainly no longer safe 
for Helen to be exposed to the air 
without exercise. He proposed that 
they should walk through the garden, 
and Helen, rising cheerfully, placed 
her hand on his arm. But she had 
searcely descended the steps of the 
terrace when she stopped short, and 
breathed hard and painfully. The 
spasm was soon over, and, walking 
slowly on, they passed Lucretia with 
a brief word or two, and were soon 
out of sight amongst the cedars. 

“Lean more on my arm, Helen,” 
said Percival. “How strange it is, 
that the change of air has done so 
little for you, and our country doctor 
still less! JI should feel miserable, 
indecd, if Simmons, whom my mother 
always considered very clever, did not 
assure me that there was no ground 
for alarm—that these symptoms were 
only nervous. Cheer up, Helen— 
sweet love, cheer up !” 

Helen raised her face, and strove 
to smile, but the tears stood in her 
eyes: ‘‘It would be hard to die now, 
Percival !” she said, falteringly. 

“To die—oh, Helen! No; we 
must not stay here longer—the 
air is certainly too keen for you. 
Perhaps your aunt will go to Italy— 
why not ull go there, and seek my 
mother? And she will nurse you, 
Helen,—and—and ” He could 
not trust his voice farther. 

Helen pressed his arm tenderly: 
“ Forgive me, dear Percival—it is but 
at moments that I feel so despondent 
—now, again, it is past. Ah, I s0 
long to see your mother! when will 





you hear from her? Are you not too | 


sanguine?—do you really feel sure 
she will consent to so lowly a 
choice ?” 

“Never doubt her affection—her 
appreciation of you,” answered Per- 
cival, gladly, and hoping that Helen’s 
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natural anxiety might be the latent 
cause of her dejected spirits: “ often 
when talking of the future, under 
these very cedars, my mother has 
said—‘ You have no cause to marry 
for ambition—marry only for your 
happiness,’ She never had a daughter 
—in return for all her love, I shall 
give her that blessing.” 

Thus talking, the lovers rambled 
on till the sun set, and then, returning 
to the house, they found that Varney 
and Madame Dalibard had preceded 
them, That evening Helen’s spirits 
rose to their natural buoyancy. And 
Percival’s heart was once more set at 
ease by her silvery laugh. 

When, at their usual early hour, 
the rest of the family retired to sleep, 
Percival remained in the drawing- 
room to write again, and at length, 
to Lady Mary and Captain Greville. 
While thus engaged, his valet entered, 
to say, that Beck, who had been out 
since the early morning, in search of 
a horse that had strayed from one of 
the pastures, had just returned with 
the animal, who had wandered nearly 
as far as Southampton. 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,” said Perci- 
val, abstractedly, and continuing his 
letter, . 

The valet still lingered—Percival 
looked up in surprise. 

“If you please, sir, you said you 
particularly wished to see Beck, when 
he came back.” 

“JT—oh, true! Tell him to wait. 
I will speak to him by and by—you 
need not sit up for me—let Beck 
attend to the bell.” 

The valet withdrew. Percival con 
tinued his letter, and filled page after 
page, and sheet after sheet ; and when 
at length the letters, not containing 
a tithe of what he wished to convey, 
were brought to a close, he fell into a 
reverie that lasted till the candles 
burnt low, and the clock from the 
turret tolled one. Starting up in 
surprise at the lapse of time, oo 
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then, for the first time, remembered 
Beck, and rung the bell. 

The ci-devant sweeper, in his smart 
livery, appeared at the door. 

‘*Beck, my poor fellow, I am 
ashamed to have kept you waiting so 
long; but I received a letter this 
morning which relates to you. Let 
me see, I left it in my study upstairs. 
Ah—you'll never find the way— 
follow me—I have some questions to 
put to you.” 

“ Nothin’ agin my carakter, IJ 
hopes, your ’onor,” said Beck, timidly. 

“Oh, no!” 

“Noos of the mattriss, then?” 
exclaimed Beck, joyfully. 

“Nor that either,” answered Per- 
cival, laughing, as he lighted the 
chamber candlestick, and followed by 
Beck, ascended the grand staircase to 
a small room which, as it adjoined his 
sleeping apartment, he had habitually 
used as his morning writing-room and 
study. 

Percival had, indeed, received that 
day a letter which had occasioned 
him much surprise ; it was from John 
Ardworth, and ran thus :— 

“ My dear Percival,—It seems that 
you have taken into your service a 
young mah known only by the name 
of Beck. Is he now with you at 
Laughton? If so, pray retain him, 
and suffer him to be in readiness to 
come to me at a day’s notice if 
wanted, though it is probable enough 
that I may rather come to you. At 
present, strange as it may seem to 
you, I am detained in London by 
business connected with that import- 
ant personage. Will you ask him 
carelessly, as it were, in the mean- 
while, the following questions : 

“First: How did he become pos- 
sessed of a certain child's coral, which 
he left at the house of one Becky 
Carruthers, in Cole’s-buildings ? 

“Secondly: Is he aware of any 
mark on his arm—if 80, will he 
describe it ? 
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“Thirdly : How long has he known 
the said Becky Carruthers? 

“Fourthly: Does he believe her 
to be honest, and truthful ? 

“Take a memorandum of his 
answers, and send it to me. I am 
pretty well aware of what they are 
likely to be; but I desire you to put 
the questions that 1 may judge if 
there be any discrepancy between his 
statement and that of Mrs. Carruthers. 
I have much to tell you, and am eager 
to receive your kind congratulations 
upon an event that has given me 
more happiness than the fugitive suc- 
cess of my little book. Tenderest 
regards to Helen; and, hoping soon 
to see you, ever affectionately yours. 

«“ P.8.—Say not a word of the con- 
tents of this letter to Madame Dali- 
bard, Helen, or to any one exeept 
Beck. Caution him to the same dis- 
cretion. If you can’t trust to his 
silence, send him to town.” 


When the post brought this letter, 
Beck was already gone on his errand, 
and after puzzling himself with vague 
conjectures, Percival’s mind had been 
naturally too absorbed with his anxie- 
ties for Helen to recur much to the 
subject. 

Now, refreshing his memory with 
the contents of the letter, he drew 
pen and ink before him, put the 
questions seriatim, noted down the 
answers as desired, and smiling at 
Beck’s frightened curiosity to know 
who could possibly care about such 
matters, and feeling confident (from 
that very fright) of his discretion, 
dismissed the groom to his repose. 

Beck had never been in that part 
of the house before ; and when he got 
into the corridor, he became bewil- 
dered, and knew not which turn to 
take—the right or the left. He had 
no candle with him; but the moon 
came clear through a high and wide 
skylight; the light, however, gave 

, him no guide. While pausing, much 
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perplexed, and not sure that he 
should even know again the door of 
the room he had just quitted, if ven- 
turing to apply to his young master 
for a clue through such a labyrinth, 
he was inexpressibly startled and 
appalled by a sudden apparition. 
A door at one end of the corridor 
opened noiselessly, and a figure, at 
first scarcely distinguishable, for it 
was robed from head to foot in a 
black, shapeless garb, scarcely giving 
even the outline of the human form, 
stole forth. Beck rubbed his eyes, 
and crept, mechanically, close within 
the recess of one of the doors that 
communicated with the passage. The 
figure advanced a few steps towards 
him; and what words can describe 
his astonishment, when he beheld 
thus erect, and in full possession of 
physical power and motion, the palsied 
cripple whose chair he had often seen 
wheeled into the garden, and whose 
unhappy state was the common topic 
of comment in the servants’ hall. 
Yes, the moon from above shone full 
upon that face which never, once seen, 
could be forgotten. And it seemed 
more than mortally stern and pale, 
contrasted with the sable of the 
strange garb, and beheld by that 
mournful light. Had a ghost, in- 
deed, risen from the dead, it could 
scarcely have appalled him more. 
Madame Dalibard did not see the 
involuntary spy; for the recess in 
which he had crept, was on that side | 
of the wall on which the moon’s 
shadow was cast. With a quick step, 
she turned into another room, oppo- 
site that which she had quitted, the 
door of which stood ajar, and vanished 
noiselessly as she had appeared. 
Taught suspicion by his earlier 
acquaintance with tbe “night-side” 
of human nature, Beck had good 
cause for it here—this detection of 
an imposture most familiar to his 
experience—that of a pretended crip- 
ple—the hour of the night—the 
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evil expression on the face of the 
deceitful guest—Madame Dalibard’s 
familiar intimacy and near connec- 
tion with Varney—Varney the visitor 
to Grabman, who received no visitors 
but those who desire not to go to 
law, but to escape from its penalties 
—Varney, who had dared to brave 
the Resurrection Man in his den,— 
and who seemed so fearlessly at home 
in abodes where nought but poverty 
could protect the honest,— Varney 
now, With that strange woman, an 
inmate of a house in which the 
master was 80 young, so inexpe- 
rienced—so liable to be duped by 
his own generous nature—all these 
ideas vaguely combined inspired 
Beck with as vague a terror; surely 
something, he knew not what, was 
about to be perpetrated against his 
bencfactor—some scheme °of villany 
which it was his duty to detect. 
He breathed hard—formed his 
resolves, and, stealing on tiptoe, 
followed the shadowy form’ of the 
poisoner through the half-opened 
doorway. The shutters of the room 
of which he thus crossed the thres- 
hold—were not closed—the moon 
shone in, bright and stille He kept 
his body behind the door—peeping 
in—with straining fearful stare. He 
saw Madame Dalibard standing be- 
side a bed, round which the curtains 
were closed—standing for a moment 
or 80 motionless, and as if in the act 
of listening, with one hand on a table 
beside the bed. He then saw her 
take from the folds of her dress some- 
thing white and glittering, and pour 
from it, what appeared to him but 
a drop or two—cautiously, slowly— 
into a phial on the table, from which 
she withdrew the stopper: that 
done, she left the phial where she 
had found it—again paused a mo- 
ment, and turned towards the door. 
Beck retreated hastily to his former 
hiding-place, and gained it in time. 
Again the shadowy form passed him, 
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and again the white face in the white 
moonlight froze his blood with its 
fell and horrible expression. He 
remained cowering and shrinking 
against the wall for some time, 
’ striving to collect his wits, and con- 
sidering what he should do. His 
first thought was to go at once and 
inform St. John of what he had 
witnessed. But the poor have a pro- 
verbial dread of deposing aught 
against a superior. Madame Dalibard 
would deny his tale—the guest would 
be believed against the menial—he 
should be but dismissed with ignominy. 
At that idea, he left his hiding-place, 
and crept along the corridor, in the 
hope of finding some passage at the 
end which might lead to the offices. 
But when he arrived at the other 
extremity, he was only met by great 
folding doors, which evidently com- 
municated with the state apartments. 
He must retrace his stepa—he did 
so—and when he came to the door 
which Madame Dalibard had entered, 
and which still stood ajar, he had 
recovered some courage, and with 
courage, curiosity seized him. For 
what purpose could the _ strange 
woman seck that room at night thus 
feloniously—what could she have 
poured and with such stealthy caution 
into the phial? Naturally and sud- 
denly the idea of poison flashed 
across him. Tales of such crime (as 
indeed of all crime) had necessarily 
often thrilled the ear of the vagrant 
fellow-lodger with burglars and out- 
laws. But poison to whom? Could 
it be meant for his benefactor? 
Could St. John sleep in that room? 
—why not? The woman had sought 
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had retired to rest, and mingled her 
potion with some medicinal draught. 
All fear vanished before the notion 
of danger to his employer. He stole 
at once through the doorway, and 
noiselessly approached the table on 
which yet lay the phial. His hand 
closed on it firmly. He resolved to 
carry it away, and consider next 
morning what next to do. At all 
events, it might contain some proof 
to back his tale and justify his sus- 
picions. When he came once more 
into the corridor, he made a quick 
rush onwards, and luckily arrived at 
the staircase. There, the blood-red 
stains reflected on the stone-floors 
from the blazoned casements, daunted 
him little less than the sight at which 
his hair still bristled. He scarcely 
drew breath till he had got into his 
own little crib, in the wing set apart 
for the stablemen, when, at length, 
he fell into broken and agitated 
sleep, the visions of all that had suc- 
cessively disturbed him waking, united 
confusedly, as in one picture of gloom 
and terror. He thought that he was 
in his old loft in St. Giles’s; that 
the Gravestealer was wrestling with 
Varney for his body, while he him 
self, lying powerless on his pallet, 
fancied he should be safe so long as 
he could retain, as a talisman, his 
child’s coral, whieh he clasped to his 
heart. Suddenly, in that black shape- 
less garb in which he had beheld her, 
Madame Dalibard bent over him, 
with her stern colourless face, and 
wrenched from him hischarm. Then 
ceasing his struggle with his horrible 
antagonist, Varney laughed aloud, 
and the Gravestealer seized him in 


the chamber before her young host | his deadly arms. 
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CHAPTER XXII, | 


THE TAPESTRY CHAMBER. 


Wuen Beck woke the next morning, 
and gradually recalled all that had 
so startled and appalled him the 
previous night—the grateful creature 
felt less by the process of reason than 
by a brute instinct, that in the 
mysterious resuscitation and noc- 
turnal wanderings of the pretended 
paralytic, some danger menaced his 
master—he became anxious to learn 
whether it was really St. John’s room 
Madame Dalibard stealthily visited. 
A bright idea struck him—and in the 
course of the day, at an hour when 
the family were out of doors, he con- 
trived to coax the good-natured 
valet, who had taken him under his 
special protection, to show him over 
the house. He had heard the other 
servants say there was such a power 
of fine things, that a peep into the 
rooms was as good as a show, and the 
valet felt pride in boing cicerone even 
to Beck. After having stared sufh- 
ciently at the banquet-hall and the 
drawing-room, the armour, the busts, 
and the pictures, and listened, open- 
mouthed, to his guide's critical obser- 
vations, Beck was led up the great 
stairs into the old family picture- 
gallery, and into Sir Miles’s ancient 
room at the end, which had been left 
undisturbed, with the bed still in the 
angle; on returning thence, Beck 
found himself in the corridor which 
communicated with tle principal 
bed-rooms, in which he had lost him- 
self the night before. 

“ And vot room be that vith the 
littul vite ’ead h-over the door ?” asked 
Beck, pointing to the chamber from 
which Madame Dalibard had emerged. 


“That white head, Master Beck, is 
Floorer the goddess; but a heathen 
like you knows nothing about god- 
desses. fF loorer has a half-moon’ in 
her hair, you sec, which shows that 
the idolatrous Turks worship her, for 
the Turkish flag is a half moon, as I 
have seen at Constantinople! I have 
travelled, Beck.” 

« And vot room be it? Is it the 
master’s?” persisted Beck. 

“No, the pretty young lady, Miss 
Mainwaring, has it at present. There 
is nothing to see init. But that one, 
opposite ;” and the valet advanced to 
the door through which Madame 
Dalibard had disappeared—“ that is 
curious; and as Madame is out, we 
may just take a peep.” He opened 
the door gently, and Beck looked in. 
“This, which is called the tarret- 
chamber, was Madame’s when she 
was a girl, I have heard Old Besay 
say ; so master pops her there now. 
For my part, I'd rather sleep in your 
little crib, than have,those great, 
gruff-looking figures staring at me by 
the firelight, and shaking their heads 
with every wind on a winter's night.” 
And the valet took a pinch of snuff, 
as he drew Beck’s attention to the 
faded tapestry on the walls. As they 
spoke, the draught between the door 
and the window caused the gloomy 
arras to wave with a life-like motion : 
and to those more superstitious than 
romantic, the chamber had certainly 
no inviting aspect. 

“TI never sees these old tapestry 
rooms,” said the valet, “ without 
thinking of the story of the lady who, 
coming from a ball and taking off her 
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jewels, happened to look up, and saw 
an. eye in one of the figures which 
she felt sure was no peeper in 
worsted.” 

‘¢Vot vos it, thin?” asked Beck, 
timidly lifting up the hangings, and 
noticing that there was a considerable 
space between them and the wall, 
which was filled up in part by closets 
and wardrobes set into the wall, with 
intervals more than deep enough for 
the hiding-place of a man. 

“Why,” answered the valet, “it 
was a thief. He had come for the 
jewels ; but the lady had the presence 
of mind to say aloud, as if to herself, 
that she had forgotten something, 
slipped out of the room, locked the 
door, called up the servants, and the 
thief—-who was no less a person than 
the under-butler—was nabbed.” 

“And the French ’oman siceps 
"ere ?” said Beck, musingly. 

“French ’oman! Master Beck, 
nothing’s so vulgar as these nick- 
names, in a first-rate sitivation. It 
is all very well when one lives with 
skinflints ; but with such a master as 
our’n, respect’s the go. Besides, 
Madame is not a French ’oman; she 
is one of the family—and as old a 
family it°is, too, as e’er a lord’s in 
the three kingdoms. But come, 
your curiosity is satisfied now, and 
you must trgt back to your horses,” 

As Beck returned to the stables, 
his mind yet more misgave him as to 
the criminal designs of his master’s 
visitor. 


It was from Helen’s room . 
that the fulse cripple had walked, 
and the ill health of the poor young | 
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lady was a general subject of com- 
passionate comment. But Madame 
Dalibard was Helen’s relation—from 
what motive could she harbour an evil 
thought against her own niece? But 
still, if those drops were poured into 
the healing draught for good—why so 
secretly? Once more he revolved 
the idea of speaking to St. John—an 
accident dissuaded him from this inten- 
tion ; the only proof to back his tale 
was the mysterious phial he had car- 
ried away; but unluckily, forgetting 
that it was in his pocket—at a time 
when he flung off his coat to groom 
one of the horses, the bottle struck 
against the corn-bin and broke—all 
the contents were spilt. This incident 
made him suspend his intention, and 
wait till he could obtain some fresh 
evidence of evil intentions. The day 
passed without any other noticeable 
occurrence. The doctor called, found 
Helen somewhat better, and ascribed 
it to his medicines, especially to the 
effect of his tonic draught the first 
thing in the morning. Hclen smiled 
—‘‘ Nay, doctor,” said she, “this 
morning, at least, it was forgotten. 
Idid not find it by my bedside. 
Don’t tell my aunt, she would be so 
angry.” The doctor looked rather 
discom posed. 

“ Well,” said he, soon recovering 
his good humour, “since you are 
certainly better to-day without the 
draught, discontinue it also to-morrow. 
{ will make an alteration for the day 
after ” $0 that night Madame 
Dalibard visited in vain her niece’s 
chamber—Helen had a repricve. 
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CHAPTER XXIII,’ 


THE SHADES ON THE DIAL. 


Tux following morning was indeed 
eventful to the family at Laughton ; 
and, as if conscious of what it brought 
forth, it rose dreary and sunless ; one 
heavy mist covered all the landscape, 
and a raw drizzling rain fell pattering 
through the yellow leaves. 

Madame Dalibard, pleading her 
infirmities, rarely left her room 
before noon, and Varney professed 
himself very irregular in his hours 
of rising; the breakfast, therefore, 
afforded no social assembly to the 
family, but each took that meal in 
the solitude of his or her own chamber. 
Percival, in whom all habits partook 
of the healthfulness and simplicity of 
his character, rose habitually early ; 
and that day, in spite of the weather, 
walked forth betimes to meet’ the 
person charged with the letters from 
the post. He had done so for the 
last three or four days, impatient to 
hear from his mother, and calculating 
that it was full time to receive the 
expected answer to his confession and 
his prayer. Iie met the messenger 
at the bottom of the park, not far 
from Guy’s Oak. This day he was 
not disappointed. The letter-bag 
contained three letters for himself, 
two with the foreign post-mark— 
the third in Ardworth’s hand. It 
contained also a letter for Madame 
Dalibard, and two for Varney. 

Leaving the messenger to take 
these last to the hall, Percival, with 
his own prizes, plunged into the 
hollow of the glen before him, and, 
seating himself at the foot of Guy’s 
Oak, through the vast branches of 
which the rain scarcely came, and 


only in single, mournful drops, he 
opened first the letter in his mother's 
hand, and read as follows :— 

““ My dear, dear Son,—How can I 
express to you the alarm your letter 
has given to me! So these, then, are 
the new relations you have discovered! 
I fondly imagined that you were 

alluding to some of my own family, 
and conjecturing who amongst my 
many cousins could have so captivated 
your attention. These the new rela- 
tions! Lucretia Dalibard — Helen 
Mainwaring! Percival do you not 
know—— No, you cannot know— 
that Helen Mainwaring is the daughter 
of a disgraced man—of one who 
(more than suspected of fraud in the 
bank in which he was a partner) left 
his country, condemned even by his 
own father. If you doubt this, you 
have but to inquire at * * * *, not 
ten miles from Laughton, where the 
elder Mainwaring resided. Ask there, 
what became of William Mainwaring 
And Lucretia,—you do not know that 
the dying prayer of her uncle, Sir 
Miles St. John, was that she might 
never enter the house he bequeathed 
to your father. Not till after my 
poor Charles’s death did I know 
the exact cause for Sir Miles’s dis- 
pleasure, though confident it was just; 
but then amongst his papers I found 
the ungrateful letter which betrayed 
thoughts so dark, and passions 80 
unwomanly, that I blushed for my 
sex to read it. Could it be possible 
that that poor old man’s prayers were 
unheeded—that that treacherous step 
could ever cross your threshold — 
that that cruel eye which read with 
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such barbarous joy the ravages of 
death on a benefactor’s face, could 
rest on the hearth, by which your 
frank truthful countenance has so 
often smiled away my tears, I should 
feel indeed, as if a thundercloud 
hung over the roof.—No! if you 
marry the niece, the aunt must be 
banished from your house. — Good 
Heavens! and it is the daughter of 
William Mainwaring, the niece and 
ward of Lucretia Dalibard, to whom 
you have given your faithful affec- 
tion—whom you single from the 
world as your wife! Oh! my son— 
my beloved—my sole surviving child 
—do not think that I blame you, 
that my heart does not bleed while 
I write thus; but I implore you on 
my knees to pause at least,—to sus- 
pend this intercourse, till I myself 
ean reach England. And what then? 
Why, then, Percival, I promise, on 
my part, that I will see your Helen 
with unprejudiced eyes—that 1 will 
put away from me, as far as possible, 
all visions of disappointed pride—the 
remembrance of faults not her own ; 
and if she be, as you say and think, 
I will take her to my heart and call 
her ‘ Daughter.’ Are you satisfied ? 
If so, come to me—come at once, and 
take comfort from your mother's lips. 
How I long to be with you while you 
read this~-how I tremble at the pain 
T so rudely give you! But my poor 
aister still chains me here, 1 dare not 
leave her, lest 1 should lose her laat- 
sigh. Come then, come, we will con- 
sole each other. 

“Your fond (how fond!) and 
sorrowing mother, 

“ Mary Sr. Jon. 
** October 3rd, 183), 


** Sorrento. 
“PS. You see by this address that 
we have left Pisa for this place, re- 
commended by our physician ; hence 
an unhappy delay of some days in my 
reply. Ah, Percival, how sleepless 
will be my pillow till I hear from you!” 
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Long, very long, was it before St. 
John, mute and overwhelmed with 
the sudden shock of his anguish, 
opened his other letters — the first 
was from Captain Greville : 


“ What trap have you fallen into, 
foolish boy? That you would get 
into some silly scrape or another was 
natural enough. But a scrape for 
life, Sir—that is serious! But, God 
bless you for your candour, my 
Percival—you have written to us in 
time—you are old-fashioned enough 
to think that a mother’s consent is 
necessary t0 a young man’s union. 
And you have left it in our power to 
save you yet; it is not every boyish 
fancy that proves to be true love. 
But enough of this preaching ; 1 shall 
do better than write scolding letters, 
I shall come and scold you in person. 
My servant is at this very moment 
packing my portmanteau, the laquazs- 
de-place is gone to Naples for my 
passport. Almost as soon as you 
receive this I shall be with you; and 
if I am a day or two later than the 
mail, be patient; do not commit 
yourself further. Break your heart 
| if you please, but don’t implicate your 
‘honour. I shall come at once to 
Curzon-street. Adieu ! 

“H. GREVILLE.” 


Ardworth’s letter was shorter than 
the others ; fortunately so, for other- 
wise it had been unread : 


“If I do not come to you myself 
the day after you receive this, dear 
Percival, which, indeed, is most pro- 
bable, I shall send you my proxy in 
one whom, for my sake, I know that 
you will kindly welcome. He will 
undertake my task, and clear up all 
the mysteries with which, I trust, my 
correspondence has thoroughly be- 
wildered your lively imagination. 

“ Yours, ever, 
“Jounx ARDWORTH. | 


© Gray's Inn.” 
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Little, indeed, did Percival’s imagin- 
ation busy itself with the mysteries 
of Ardworth’s correspondence. His 
mind scarcely took in the sense of 
the words, over which his eye me- 
chanically wandered. 

And the letter which narrated the 
visit of Madame Dalibard to the house 
thus solemnly interdicted to her step, 
was on its way to his mother; nay, 
by this time would almost have 
reached her. Greville was on the 
road; nay, as his tutor’s letter had 
been forwarded from ondon—might, 
perhaps, be in Curzon-street that day. 
How desirable ta see him before he 
ould reach Laughton, to prepare 
him for Madame Dalibard’s visit; 
for Helen’s illness; explain the posi- 
tion in which he was involved, and 
conciliate the old soldier’s rough, 
kind heart to his love and his dis- 
tress ! 

He did not dread the meeting 
with Greville; he yearned for it. He 
meeded an adviser, a confidant, a 
friend. To dismiss abruptly his 
guests from his house—impossible ! 
to abandon Helen because of her 
father’s crime, or her aunt’s fault, 
(whatever that last might be—and 
no clear detail of it was given) that 
never entcred his thoughts! Pure 
and unasullied, the starry face of 
Helen shone the holier for the cloud 
around it. An inexpressible and 
chivalrous compassion mingled with 
his love and confirmed his faith. She, 
poor child, to suffer for the deeds of 
others! No. What availed his power 
as man, and dignity as gentleman, if 
they could not wrap in their own 
shelter the one by whom such shelter 
was now doubly needed? Thus, amidst 
all his emotions—firm and resolved, 
at least on one point—and beginning 
already to recover the hope of his 
Sanguine nature, from his relianee on 
his mother’s love, on the promises 
that softened her disclosures and 
warnings, and on his conviction that 
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Helen had only to be seen for every 
seruple to give way, Percival wan- 
dered back towards the house, and, 
coming abruptly on the terrace, he 
encountered Varney, who was leaning 
motionless against the balustrades, 
with an open letter in his hand. 
Varney was deadly pale, and there 
was the trace of some recent and 
gloomy agitation in the relaxed 
muscles of his cheeks, usually so 
firmly rounded. But Percival did 
not heed his appearance as he took 
him gravely by the arm, and leading 
him into the garden, said, after a 
painful pause— 

“Varney, I am about to ask you 
two questions, which your close con- 
nexion with Madame Dalibard may 
enable you to answer; but in which, 
from obvious motives, I must demand 
the strictest confidence. You will not 
hint to her or to Helen what I am 
about to auy ?” 

Varney stared uneasily on Percival’s 
serious countenance, and gave the 
promise required. 

“ Firat, then, for what offence was 
Madame Dalibard expelled her uncle’s 
house—this house of Laughton? 

“Secondly, what is the crime with 
which Mr. Mainwaring, Helen’s father, 
is charged ?” 

“With regard to the first,” said 
Varney, recovering his composure, 
“T thought I had already told you 
that Sir Miles was a proud man, and 
that, in consequence of discovering 
a girlish flirtation between his niece 
Lucretia (now Madame Dalibard) and 
Mainwaring, who afterwards jilted 
her for Helen’s mother, he altered his 
will—‘ expelled her his house,’ is too 
harsh a phrase. This is ail J know. 


| With regard to the second question, 


no crime was ever brought home to 
William Mainwaring. He was sus- 
pected of dealing impr@erly with the 
funds of the bank, and he repaid the 
alleged deficit. by the sacrifice of all 


| he possessed.” 
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“Mhis is the truth!” exclaimed 
Percival, joyfully. 

“The plain truth, I believe; but 
why these questions at this moment? 
Ah, you too, I see, have had letters— 
I understand ! Lady Mary gives these 
reasons for withholding her consent.” 

“Her consent is not withheld,” 
answered Percival ; “ but, shall I own 
it +—remember, I have your promise 
not to wound and offend Madame 
Dalibard by the disclosure: my 
mother does refer to the subjects 
T have alluded to, and Captain Greville, 
my old friend and tutor, is on his way 
to England—perhaps to-morrow he 
may arrive at Laughton.” 

“Ha!” said Varney, startled — 
“‘4o-morrow !—and what sort of a 
man is this Captain Greville?” 

‘‘The best man possible for such a 
case as mine—kind-hearted, yet cool, 
sagacious, the finest observer, the 
quickest judge of character—nothing 
escapes him. Oh, one interview will 
suffice to show him all Helen’s 
innocent and matchless excellence !” 

“To-morrow ! this man comes to- 
morrow !” 

“ All that I fear is—for he is rather 
rough and blunt in his manner,—all 
that I fear is, his first surprise—and, 
dare I say, displeasure, at seeing 
this poor Madame Dalibard, whose 
faults, I fear, were graver than you 
Suppose, at the house from which her 
uncle—to whom, indeed, I owe this 
inheritance ie 

“I see—I see!” interrupted Var- 
ney, quickly. “And Madame Dali- 
bard is the most susceptible of women 
—#s0 well-born, and so poor, so gifted, 
and so helpless—it is natural. 
you not write, and put off this Captain 
Greville for a few days?—until, in- 
deed, I can find some excuse for 
terminating our visit.”’ 

“ But my@tter may be hardly in 
time to reach him; he may be in 
town to-day.” 

“Go then to town at once; you 
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can be back late at night, or at least 
to-morrow. Anything better than 
wounding the pride of a woman, on 
whom, after all, you must depend 
for free and open intercourse with 
Helen.” 

“That is exactly what I thought 
of ; but what excuse ? ‘ 

“Excuse !—-a thousand! very 
man coming of age into such a pro- 
perty, has business with his lawyers ; 
or why not say simply that you want 
to meet a friend of yours, who has 
just left your mother in Italy ?—in 
short, any excuse suffices, and none 
can be offensive.” 

“TI will order my carriage in- 
stantly.” . 

“Right!” exclaimed Varney ; and 
his eye followed the receding form 
of Percival with a mixture of fierce 
exultation and anxious fear. Then 
turning towards the window of the 
turret-chamber, in which Madame 
Dalibard reposed, and seeing it still 
closed, he muttered an impatient 
oath; but even while he did so, the 
shutters were slowly opened, and a 
footman, stepping from the porch, 
approached Varney with a message, 
that Madame Dalibard would see 
him in five minutes, if he would then 
have the goodness to ascend to her 
room, 

Before that time was well expired, 
Varney was in the chamber. Madame 
Dalibard was up, and in her chair: 
and the unwonted joy which her 
countenance evinced, was in strong 
contrast with the sombre shade upon 
her son-in-law’s brow, and the ner- 
vous quiver of his lip.” 

‘“ Gabriel,” she said, as he drew 
near to her, “ my son is found!” 

“T know it,” he answered petu- 
lantly. 

“You !—from whom ?” 

“From Grabman.” 

“ And I from a still better autho- 
rity—from Walter Ardworth himself! 
He lives ; he will restore my child!” 
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She extended a letter while she 
spoke. 


one which he drew from his breast. 
These letters severally occupied both, 
begun and finished almost in the 
same moment. 

That from Grabman run thus :— 
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| him, they have been amply chastised. 
He, in return, gave her, not, 
that still crumpled in his hand, but, 


And your son, grown to man, can no 
longer be endangered by example, in 
tending the couch, or soothing the 
repentance, of his mother, 

“hese words are severe; but you 
will pardon them in him who gives 
you back your child. I shall venture 
to wait on you in person, with such 


‘Dear Jason —Toss up your hat, ! proofs as may satisfy you as to the 


and cry hip-hip! 
person to person, I have tracked the 


lost Vincent Braddell. He lives still! | 


We can maintain his identity in any 
court of law. 
the post, I have not a moment for 
further particulars. I shall employ 
the next two days in reducing all the 
evidence to a regular digest, which 
I will despatch to you. Meanwhile, 
prepare, as soon as may be, to put 
me in possession of my fee,—50001., 
and my expedition merits something 
more. Yours, 

‘‘ NicHoLAs GRABMAN.” 


The letter from Ardworth was no 
less positive : 


‘‘Madam,—In obedience to the 
commands of a dying friend, I took 
charge of his infant, and concealed 
its existence from his mother—your- 
self. On returning to England, 1 
need not say that I was not unmindful 
of my trust. Your son lives; and, 
after mature reflection, I have re- 
solved to restore him to your arms. 
Ir this I have been decided by what 
Ihave heard from one whom I can 
trust, of your altered habits, your 
decorous life, your melancholy infir- 
mities, and the generous protection 
you have given to the orphan of my 
poor cousin Susan, my old friend 
Mainwaring. Alfred Braddell him- 
self, if it be permitted to, him to look 
down and read my motives, [will 
pardon me, I venture to feel assured, 
this departure from his injunctions. 
Whatever the faults which displeased 


At last, from ‘identity of your son. 


I coypt on 
arriving at Laughton io Moriow. 
Meanwhile, I simply sign thyself by 
a name, in which you will recognise 


Searce in time for) the kinsman to one branch of your 
|family, and ‘the friend of your dead 


husband, J. Watter ARDWORTH. 
«* Craven Hotel, October, 1831.” 


** Well! and you are not rejoiced !” 
said Lucretia, gazing surprised on 
Varney's sullen and unsympathising 
face. a 

“No! because time presses; be- 


| Cause, even while giscovering your 


son, you “nay fail @ sequring his 
heritage; because, in the’ midat of 
your triumph, I see Newgate opening 
to myself! Look you, I, too, have 
had my news—less pleasing than 
yours. This Stubmore (curse him !) 
writes me word, that he shall cer- 
tainly be in town next month at 
farthest, and that he meditates, im- 
mediately on his arrival, transferring 
the legacy from the Bank of England 
to an excellent mortgage of which 
he has heard. Were it not for this 
scheme of ours, nothing would be left 
for me but flight and exile.” 

“A month !—that is a long time. 
Do you think, now that my son is 
found, and that son one like John 
Ardworth, (for there can be no doubt 
that my surmise was right,) with 
genius to make station the pedestal 
to the power I dreamed of in 
my youth, but which mygex forbade 
me to attain—do you Wink I will 
keep him a month from his inherit- 
ance? Before the month is out, you 
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shall replace what you have iaken,|to my grave! I stand on the hearth 
and buy your trustee's silerice, if need | of my youth. I fight for my rights. 
be—either from the sums you have|and my son’s. [Terish those who 
insured, or from the rents of Laugh- | oppose me!” 
ton.” A fell energy and power were in 
‘“‘ Lucretia!” said Varney, whose | the aspect of the murderess as she 
fresh colours had grown livid—‘“what | thus spoke; and while her determi- 
is to be done must be done at once! | nation awed the inferior villany of 
Percival St. John has heard from | Varney, it served somewhat to miti- 
his mother. Attend!” And Varney | gate his fears. 
rapid gp nied the questions St. John; As in more detail they began to 
had pu him, the dreaded arrival | arrange their execrable plans, Perci- 
of Captain®Greville, the danger of so | val, while the horses were being har- 
keen an observer—the necessity, at |nessed to take him to the nearest 
all events, of abridging their visit— | post-town, sought Helen, and found 
the urgency of hastening the catas-| her in the little chamber which he 


trophe to its close. had described and appropriated as. 
Lucretia listened in ominous and | her own, when his fond fancy had 
steagfast silence. sketched the fair outline of the 


« “‘ But,” she said, at last, “ you have | future. 
persuaded St.John to give this man|; This room had been originally 
thg meeting in London—to put off his | fitted up for the private devotions of 
vibit for the timg¢ St.John wfll re-| the Roman-catholic wife of an ances- 
turn to us to-morrow. Well¢ and if|tor, in the reign of Charles II.; and 
he finds hts Helen, is no more! ‘Two | ina recess, half veiled b} a curtain, 
nights I, gr the ist time, | ttre still stood that holy symbol, 
mingled ® the morning draught | which, whether protestant er Roman 
that which has no antidote and no'f catholic no one sincerely penetrated 
curse, This night two drops morc,; with the solemn pathos of sacred 
and St. John yill return to find that , history can behold unmoved—the 
Death is in the house before him. | Cross of the Divine Agony. Before 
And tifen for himself—the sole re-| this holy symbol, Helen stood in 
maining barrier between my son and | carnest reverence. She did not kneel 
tgs inheritance, for himself—why | (for the forms of the religion in which 
grief sometimes kills suddenly; and she had been reared were opposed to 
there be drugs whose effect simulates | that posture of worship before the 
the death-stroke of grief.” graven image), but you could see in 
“Yet, yet, this rapidity, if neces-| that countenance, cloquent at once 
sary, is perilous. Nothing in Helen’s | with the enthusiasm and the meek- 
state forcbodes sudden death by | ness of piety, that the soul was filled 
natural means. The strangeness of | with the memories and the hopes, 
two deaths—both so young—Greville | which, age after age, have consoled 
n England, if not here—hastening | the sufferer, and inspired the martyr. 
down to examine, to inquire, with : The soul knelt to the idea, if the knee 
puch prepossessions against you :— | bowed not to the image, embracing 
the tender grandeur of the sacrifice, 
and the vast inheritance opened to 
faith in the redemption. 





there must be an inquest!” 

Well, and what can be discovered ? 
[t was I o shrunk before—it 
i8 I who now urge dispatch. Ifcel| The young man held his breath 
1s in my proper home in these halls, | while he gazed. He was moved, and 
[ would not leave them again but he was awed. Slowly Helen turned 
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towards him, and, smiling sweetly, | 
held out to him her hand. They 
seated themselves in silence in the 
depth of the overhanging casement ; 
and the mournful character of the 
scene without, where, dimly through 
the misty rains, gloomed the dark 
foliage of the cedars, made them in- 
sensibly draw closer to each other, in 
the instinct of love when the world 
frowns around it. Percival wanted 
the courage to say that he had come 
to take farewell, though but for a day, 
and Helen spoke first. 

“‘T cannot guess why it is, Perci- 
val, but | am startled at the change 
I feel in myself—no, not in health, 
dear Percival, I mean in mind,— 
during the last few months ;—asince, 
indeed, we have known each other. 
I remember so well the morning in 
which my aunt’s letter arrived at the 
dear vicarage. We were returning 
from the village fair, and my good 
guardian was smiling at my notions 
of the world. I was then so giddy, 
and light, and thoughtless—every- 
thing presented itself to me in such 
gay coloursI scarvely believed in 
sorrow. And now I feel as if I were 
awakened to a truer sense of nature 
—of the ends of our being here; I 
seem to know that life is a grave 
and solemn thing. Yet I am not lcss 
happy, Percival. No, I think, rather, 
that I knew not true happiness till I 
knew you. I have read somewhere 
that the slave is gay in his holiday 
from toil; if you free him, if you edu- 
cate him, the gaiety vanishes, and | 
he cares no more for the dance under | 
the palm-tree. But is he less happy ? ' 
So it is with me!” 

“ My sweet Helen, I would rather 
have one gay smile of old—the arch, | 
careless laugh which came so natu- | 
rally from those rosy lips, than hear | 
you talk of happiness with that 
quiver in your voice—those tears in 
your eyes.” 


ort 


fully, and in the strain of her pure, 
truthful poetry of soul, “‘is only the 
light impression of the present mo- 
ment—the play of the mere spirits ; 
and happiness seems a forethought 
of the future, spreading on, far and 
broad, over all time and space.” ~ 

“ And you live, then, in the future, 
at last—you have no misgivings now, 
my Helen? Well, that comforts me! 
Say it, Helen,—say the future will be 
ours !” 

“It will—it will—for ever and for 
ever,” said Helen, earnestly, and her 
eyes involuntarily rested on the 
Cross. 

In his younger spirit and leas imagi- 
native nature, Percival did not 
comprehend the depth of sadness. 
implied in Helen’s answer; taking 
it literally, he felt as if a load were 
lifted from his heart, and kissing 
with rapture the hand he held, he 
excluimed—“ Yes, this shall soon— 
oh, soon be mine! I fear nothing 
while you hope. You cannot guess 
how those words have cheered me 
for I am leaving you, though but for 
a few hours, and [ shall repeat those 
words—they will ring in my ear, in 
my heart, till we meet again.” 

_“ Leaving me!” said Heleff, turn - 
ing pale, and her clasp on his hand 
tightened. Poor child, she felt mys- 
teriously, a sentiment of protection 
in his presence. 

“But at most for a day. My old 
tutor, of whom we have so often con 
versed, is on his way to England- 
perhaps, even now in London. He 
has some wrong impressions against 

" manner is blunt and 
rough. It is necessary that I should 
see him before he comes hither—you 
know how susceptible is your aunt's 
pride—just to prepare him for meeting 
her,—you understand ?” 

‘What impressions against my 
aunt? Does he even know her?” 


asked Helen ; and if such a sentiment 


“Yet gaiety,” said Helen, thought- as suspicion could cross that candid 
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innocence of mind—that sentiment 
towards this stern relation whose 
arms had never embraced her—whose 
lips had never spoken of the past— 
whose history was as a sealed volume, 
disturbed and disquieted her. 

“Tt is because he has never known 
her that he does her wrong. Some 
old story of her indiscretion as a girl 
—of her uncle’s displeasure—what 
matters now?” said Percival, shrink- 
ing sensitively from one disclosure 
that might wound Helen in her kins- 
woman. “ Meanwhile, dearest, you 
will be prudent—you will avoid this 
damp air, and keep quietly at home, 
and amuse yourself, sweet fancier of 
the future, in planning how to im- 
prove these old halls, when they and 
their unworthy master are your own. 
God bless you!—God guard you, 
Helen!” 

He rose, and with that loyal chi- 
valry’ of love which felt respect the 
more for the careless guardianship to 
which his Helen was entrusted, he 
refrained from that parting kiss 
which their pure courtship warranted, 
—for which his lip yearned. But as 
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he lingered, an irresistible impulse 
moved Helen’s heart. Mechanically 
she opened her arms, and her head 
sunk upon his shoulder. In that 
embrace, they remained some mo- 
ments silent, and an angel might 
unreprovingly have heard their hearts 
beat through the stillness. 

At length, Percival tore himself 
from those arms which relaxed their 
imploring hold reluctantly :— she 
heard his hurried step descend the 
stairs, and, in a moment more, the 
roll of the wheels in the court with- 
out :—a dreary sense as of some utter 
desertion, some everlasting bereave- 
ment, chilled and appalled her. She 
stood motionless, as if turned to stone, 
on the floor; suddenly the touch of 
something warm on her hand--a 
plaining whine, awoke her attention ; 
—Percival’s favourite dog missed his 
master, and had slunk for refuge 
to her. The dread sentiment of 
loneliness vanished in that humble 
companionship; and, seating herself 
on the ground, she took the dog in 
her arms, and bending over it, wept 
in silence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


MURDER, TOWARDS HIS DESIGN, MOVES LIKE A GHOST. 


Tz reader will, doubtless, have 
observed the consummate art with 
which the poisoner had hitherto ad- 
vanced upon her prey. The design 
conceived from afar, and executed 
with elaborate stealth, defied every 
chance of detection, against which 
the ingenuity of practised villany 
could guard. Grant even that the 
deadly drugs should betray the 
nature of the death they inflicted, 
that by some unconjectured secret in 
the science of chemistry, the presence 
of those vegetable compounds which 
had hitherto baffled every known and 
positive test, in the posthumous 
examination of the most experienced 
surgeons, should be clearly ascer- 
tained, not one suspicion seemed 
likely to fall upon the ministrant of 
death. The medicines were never 
brought to Madame Dalibard, were 
never given by her hand; nothing 
ever tasted by the victim could be 
tracked to her aunt. The helpless 
condition of the cripple, which Lu- 
cretia had assumed, forbade all notion 
even of her power of movement. 
Only in the dead of night, when, as 
she believed, every human eye that 
could watch her was sealed in sleep, 
and then in those dark hahbiliments, 
which, (even, as might sometimes 
happen, if the victim herself were 
awake,) a chance ray oflightstruggling 
through chink or shutter could 
scarcely distinguish from the general 
gloom,—did she steal to the chamber, 
and infuse the colourless and tasteless 
liquid* in the morning draught, 





* The celebrated aqua di Tufania 
No. 328 bY 


meant to bring strength and healing. 
Grant that the draught was untouched 
—that it was examined by the sur- 
geon—that the fell admixture could 
be detected—suspicion would wander 
anywhere rather than to that crippled 
and helpless kinswoman, who could 
not rise from her bed without aid. 

But now this patience was to be 
abandoned, the folds of the serpent 
were to coil in one fell clasp upon its 
prey. 

Fiend as Lucretia had become, and 
hardened as were all her resolves by 
the discovery of her son, and her im- 
patience to endow him with her 
forfeited inheritance, she yet shrank 
from the face of Helen that day; on 
the excuse of illness, she kept her 
room, and admitted only Varney, 
who stole in from time to time, with 
creeping step and haggard counte- 
nance, to sustain her courag$ or his 
own. And every time he entered, 
he found Lucretia sitting with 
Walter Ardworth’s open latter in her 
hand, and turning with a preter- 
natural excitement, that seemed 
almost like aberration of mind, from 
the grim and horrid topic which he 
invited, to thoughts of wealth, and 
power, and triumph, and exulting 
prophecies of the fame her son should 
achieve : He looked but on the black- 
ness of the gulf, and shuddered ; her 
vision overleapt it, and smiled on 
the misty palaces her fancy built 
beyond. 

Late in the evening, before she 





(Tufania water) was wholly without taste 
or golour. 3 
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retired to rest, Helen knocked gently 
at her aunt's door,—a voice quick and 
startled, bade her enter ; she came in, 
with her sweet caressing look, and 
took Lucretia’s hand, which struggled 
from the clasp. Bending over that 
haggard brow, she said, simply, yet to 
Lucretia’s ear the voice seemed that 
of command: “ Let me kiss you, this 
night!” and her lips pressed that 
brow. The murderess shuddered, and 
closed her eyes; when she opened 
them, the angel visitor was gone. 
Night deepened and deepened into 
those hours from the first of which 
we number the morn, though night 
still is at her full. Moon-beam and 
star-beam came through the case- 
ments, shyly, and fairy-like, as on 
that night, when the murderess was 
young and crimeless—in deed, if not 
in thought—that night, when in the 
book of Leechcraft, she meted out the 
hours, in which the life of her benefac- 
tor might still interpose between her 
passion and itsend. Along the stairs, 
through the hall, marched the armies 
of light—noiseless, and still and clear, 
as the judgments of God, amidst the 
darkness and shadow of mortal des- 
tinies. In one chamber alone, the 
folds, ourtained close, forbade all but 
a single ray—that ray came direct, as 
the stream from a lantern, as the beam 
reflected back from an eye :—as an 
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eye it seemed watchful, and steadfast, 
through the dark ; it shot along the 
floor—it fell at the foot of the bed. 

Suddenly, in the exceeding hush, 
there was a strange and ghastly sound 
—it was the howl of a dog! Helen 
started from her sleep. Percival’s 
dog had followed her, into her room, 
it had coiled itself, grateful for the 
kindness, at the foot of the bed. Now, 
it was on the pillow, she felt its heart 
beat against her hand; it was trem- 
bling ; its hairs bristled up, and the 
howl changed into a shrill bark of 
terror and wrath. Alarmed, she 
looked round: quickly between her 
and that ray from the crevice, a 
shapeless Darkness passed, and was 
gone! So undistinguishable, so with- 
out outline, that it had no likeness of 
any living form :—like a cloud, like 
a thought, like an omen, it came in 
gloom, and it vanished. 

Helen was seized with a superstitious 
terror—the dog continued to tremble 
and growl low. All once more was 
still--the dog sighed itself to rest. 
The stillness, the solitude—the glim- 
mer of the moon—all contributed yet 
more to appal the enfeebled nerves 
of the listening shrinking girl. At 
length she buried her face under the 
clothes, and towards daybreak fell 
into a broken feverish sleep, haunted 
with threatening dreams. , 
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CHAPTER XXY. 


THE MESSENGER SPEEDS. 


Towarps the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, an elderly gentleman was 
seated in the coffee-room of an hotel 
at Southampton, engaged in writing 
a letter, while the waiter in attendance 
was employed on the wires that 
fettered the petulant spirit contained 
in a bottle of Schweppe’s soda water. 
There was something in the aspect 
of the old gentleman, and in the very 
tone of his voice, that inspired 
respect, and the waiter had cleared 
the other tables of their latest news- 
papers to place before him. He had 
only just arrived by the packet from 
Havre, and even the newspapers had 
not been to him that primary attrac- 
tion they generally constitute to the 
Englishman returning to his bustling 
mative land, which, somewhat to 
his surprise, has contrived to go on 
tolerably well during his absence. 
We use our privilege of looking 
over his shoulder while he writes :—~ 
‘¢ Were I am, then, dear Lady Mary, 
at Southampton, and within an easy 
drive of the old Hall! A file of 
Galignani’s Journals, which I found 
on the road between Marseilles and 
Paris, informed me, under the head 
of ‘fashionable movements,’ that 
“Percival St. John, Esq., was gone 
o his seat at Laughton.’ According 
to my customary tactics of marching 
at once to the seat of action, I there- 
fore made direct for Havre, instead of 
crossing from Calais, and I suppose 
I shall find our young gentleman 
engaged im the slaughter of hares and 
partridges. You see, it is a good 
sign that he can leave London. Keep 
up your spirits, my dear friend. If 


Perce has been really duped and 
taken in,—as all you mothers are go 
apt to fancy,—rely upon an old soldier 
to defeat the enemy, and expose the 
ruse. But if, after all, the girl is 
such as he describes and believes— 
innocent, artless, and worthy his 
affection—oh, then I range myself, 
with your own good heart, upon his 
side. Never will I run the risk of 
unsettling a man’s whole character 
for life by wantonly interfering with 
his affections. But there we are 
agreed. 

“In a few hours I shall be with our 
dear boy, and his whole heart will 
come out clear and candid as when 
it beat under his midshipman’s true 
blue. In a day or two, I shall make 
him take me to town, to introduce 
me to the whole nest of them. Then 
I shall report progress. Adigu, till 


then! Kind regards to your poor 
sister. I think we shall have a mild 
winter. Not one warning twinge, as 


yet, of the old rheumatism. ° 
“Ever your devoted old friend 
“and preux chevalier, 
“HH. GBRVILLE,” | 


The captain had completed his 
letter, sipped his soda water, and wag 
affixing to his communication his 
seal, when he heard the rattle of a 
post-chaise without. Fancying it was 
the one he had ordered, he went to 


_the open window which looked on the 


street; but the chaise contained 

travellers, only halting to changp 

horses, Somewhat to his surprise, 

and a little to his chagrin,—for the 

captain did mot count on finding 
t 2 
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company at the Hall,—he heard one 
of the travellers in the chaise ask the 
distance to Laughton. The coun- 
tenance of the questioner was not 
familiar to him. But, leaving the 
worthy captain to question the land- 
lord, without any satisfactory inform- 
ation, and to hasten the chaise for 
himself, we accompany the travellers 
on their way to Laughton. They were 
but two—the proper complement of 
& post-chaise—and they were both of 
the ruder sex. The elder of the two 
was a man of middle age, but whom 
the wear and tear of active life had 
evidently advanced towards the state 
called elderly. But there was still 
abundant life in his quick, dark eye ; 
and that mercurial youthfulness of 
character, which in some happy con- 
stitutions, seems to defy years and 
sorrows, evinced itself in a rapid play 
of countenance, and as much geaticu- 
lation as the narrow confines of the 
vehicle, and the position of a traveller, 
will permit. The younger man, far 
More grave in aspect and quiet in 
manner, leaned back in the corner 
with folded arms, and listened with 
respectful attention to his companion. 

 Qertainly, Dr. Johnson is right— 
great happiness in an English post- 
chaise properly driven!—more ex- 
hilarating than a palanquin: ‘ Post 
equitemt sedet atra cura’—true only 
of such scrubby hacks as old Horace 
could have known. Black Care does 
not sit behind English posters—eh, 
my boy!” As he spoke this, the 
gentleman had twice let down the 
glass of the vehicle, and twice put it 
up again. 

“Yet,” heresumed, without noticing 
the brief, good-humoured reply of his 
companion—* yet this is an anxious 
business enough that we are about. I 
don’t feel quite easy in my conscience. 
Poor Braddell’s injunctions were very 
strict, and I disobey them. It is on 
‘your responsibility, John !” 

“J take it without hesitation, All 
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the motives for so stern a.severance 
must have ceased, and is it not a 
sufficient punishment to find in that 
hoped-for son, 2 ——” 

“Poor woman!” interrupted the 
elder gentleman, in whom we begin 
to recognise the soi-disant Mr. Tom- 
kins—* true, indeed—too true. How 
well I remember the impression 
Lucretia Clavering first produced on 
me ;—and to think of her now as a 
miserable cripple! By Jove, you are 
right, sir! Drive on postboy, quick 
quick !” 

There was a short silence. 

The elder gentleman, abruptly, put 
his hand upon his companion’s arm. 

“What consummate acuteness— 
what patient research you have shown! 
What could I have done in this 
business without you? How often 
had that garrulous Mrs. Mivers bored 
me with Becky Carruthers, and the 
coral, and St. Paul’s, and not a sus- 
picion came across me ;—a word was 
enfficient for you ;—and then to track 
this unfeeling old Joplin, from place 
to place, till you find her absolutely a 
servant under the very roof of Mrs. 
Braddell herself! Wonderful! Ah, 
boy, you will be an honour to the 
law, and to your country. And, what 
a hard-hearted rascal you must think 
me, to have deserted you so long!” 

“My dear father,” said John Ard- 
worth, tenderly—“your love now 
recompenses me for all. And ought 
I not rather to rejoice not to have 
known the tale of a mother’s shame, 
until I could half forget it on a father’s 
breast ?” 

John,” said the elder Ardworth 
with a choking voice—“I ought to 
wear sackcloth all my life, for having 
given you such a mother. When I 
think what I have suffered from the 
habit of carelessness in those con- 
founded money matters (—‘ irriia- 
menta malorum,’ indeed!) I have 
only one consolation, that my patient, 
noble son, is free from my vice. You 
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would not believe what a well-prin- 
cipled, honourable fellow I was at 
your age, and yet, how truly I said to 
my poor friend, William Mainwaring, 
one day at Laughton (1 remember it 
now)—‘ Trust me with anything else 
but half-a-guinea!’ Why, sir, it was 
that fault that threw me into low 
company—that brought me in contact 
with my innkeeper’s daughter at 
Limerick. I fell in love, and I 
married (for, with all my faults, I was 
never a seducer, John). I did not 
own my marriage; why should I? 
my relatives had cut me already. 
You were born, and hunted poor devil 
as J was, I forgot all by your cradle, 
Then, in the midst of my troubles, 
that ungrateful woman deserted me 
—then, I was led to believe that it 
was not my own son whom I had 
kissed and blessed. Ah, but for that 
thought should I have left you as I 
did! And even in infancy, you had 
the features only of your mother. 
Then, when the death of the adulteress 
set me free, and years afterwards, in 
India, I married again, and had new 
ties—my heart grew still harder to 
you. I excused myself by knowing 
that at least you were) cared for, and 
trained to good by a better guide than 
I, But when, by so strange a hazard, 
the very priest who had confessed 
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your mother on her death-bed (she 
was a Catholic), came to India, and 
(for he had known me at Limerick) 
recognised my altered person, and 
obeying his penitent’s last injunctions, 
assured me that you were my son,— 
oh, John, then, believe me, I hastened 
back to England, on the wings of 
remorse! Love you, boy! I have 
left at Madras, three children, young 
and fair, by a woman now in heaven, 
who never wronged me, and, by my 
soul, John Ardworth, you are dearer 
to me than all !” 

The father’s head drooped on his 
son’s breast as he spoke; then, dash- 
ing away his tears, he resumed : 

“Ah, why would not Braddell per- 
mit me, as I proposed, to find for his 
son the same guardianship as that to 
which I entrusted my own; but his 
bigotry besotted him ;—a clergyman 
of the high church,—that was worse 
than an atheist! I had no choice 
left to me but the roof of that she- 
hypocrite. Yet I ought to have come 
to England when I heard of the child’s 
loss, braved duns and all; but I was 
money-making, money-making—retri- 
bution for money-wasting ;—and— 
well, it’s no use repenting !—and— 
and—there is the lodge, the park, the 
old trees! Poor Sir Miles!” | 
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CHAPTER XXVI.' 


THE SPY FLIES. 


Msarxwuitx at Laughton, there was 
confusion and alarm. Helen had found 
herself more than usually unwell in 
the morning; towards noon, the maid, 
who attended her, informed Madame 
Dalibard that she was afraid the poor 
young lady had much fever, and 
inquired if the doctor should be sent 
for. Madame Dalibard seemed sur- 
prised at the intelligence, and directed 
her chair to be wheeled into her 
niece’s room, in order herself to judge 
of Helen’s state. The maid, sure 
that the doctor would be summoned, 
hastened to the stables, and seeing 
Beck, instructed him to saddle one of 
the horses, and to await further orders. 
Beck kept her a few moments talking, 
while he saddled his horse, and then 
followed her into the house, observing 
that it would save time if he were 
close at hand. 

That is quite true,” said the maid, 
“and you may as well wait in the 
corridor. Madame may wish to speak 
to you herself, and give you her own 
message or note to the Doctor.” 

Beck, full of gloomy suspicions, 
gladly obeyed; and while the maid 
entered the sick chamber, stood 
anxiously without. Presently Varney 
passed him, and knocked at Helen’s 
door ; the maid half opened it. 

“How is Miss Mainwaring?” said 
he eagerly. 

“YT fear she is worse, sir,—but 
Madame Dalibard does not think 
there is any danger.” 

“No danger! Iam glad; but pray 
ask Madame Dalibard to let me see 
her for a few moments, in her own 
room. If she come out I will wheel 


her chair to it. Whether there is 
danger or not we had better send for 
other advice than this country doctor, 
who has perhaps mistaken the case ; 
tell her I am very uneasy, and beg 
her to join me immediately.” 

“T think you are quite right, sir ;” 
said the maid, closing the door. 

Varney then turning round for the 
first time, noticed Beck, and said, 
roughly— 

“What do you do here? Wait 
below till you are sent for.” 

Beck pulled his forelock, and 
retreated back, not in the direction 
of the principal staircase, but towards 
that used by the servants, and which 
his researches into the topography of 
the mansion had now made known to 
him. To gain these back stairs he 
had to pass Lucretia’s room ; the door 
stood ajar; Varney's face was turned 
from him. Beck breathed hard, 
looked round, then crept within, and, 
in a moment, was behind the folds of 
the tapestry. 

Soon the chair in which sate 
Madame Dalibard was drawn by 
Varney himself into the room. 

Shutting the door with care, and 
turning the key, Gabriel said, with 
low, suppressed passion— 

“ Well; your mind seems wander- 
ing—speak !” 

“It is strange,” said Lucretia, in 
hollow tones, “can Nature turn ac- 
complice, and befriend us here?” 

“Nature! did you not last night 
administer the ‘ 

“No,” interrupted Lucretia. “No; 
she came into the room—she kissed 
me here, on the brow that even then 
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was meditating murder. The kiss 
burned; it burns still—it eat into 
the brain, like remorse. But I did 
not. yield —I read again her false 
father’s protestation of love—I read 
again the letter announcing the dis- 
covery of my son, and remorse lay 
still—I went forth as before—lI stole 
into her chamber—I had the fatal 
crystal in my hand— 

“ Well! well!” 

“And suddenly there came the 
fearful howl of a dog! and the dog’s 
fierce eyes glared on me—I] paused— 
I trembled — Helen started, woke, 
called aloud—I turned and fled. The 
poison was not given.” 

Varney ground his teeth. “ But 
this illness! Ha! the effect, perhaps, 
of the drops administered two nights 


“No! this illness has no symptoms 
like those the poison should be- 
queathe ; it is but natural fever, a 
shock on the. nerves; she told me 
she had been wakened by the dog’s 
howl, and seen a dark form, like a 
thing from the grave, creeping along 
the floor. But she is really ill—send 
for the physician; there is nothing 
in her illness to betray the hand of 
man. Be it as it may— that kiss still 
burns—I will stir in this no more. 
Do what you will yourself!” 

“Fool, fool!” exclaimed Varney, 
almost rudely grasping her arm. 
‘Remember how much we have yet 
to prepare for—how much to do—and 
the time so short! Percival’s return- 
perhaps this Greville’s arrival. Give 
me the drugs, I .will mix them for 
her in the potion the physician sends. 
And when Percival returns—his Helen 
dead or dying—why J will attend on 
him! Silent still? Recall your son 
Soon you will clasp him in your arms 
as a beggar or as the - lord of 
Laughton !” 

Lucretia shuddered, but did : 
rise; she drew forth a ring of keys 
from her bosom, and pointed towards 
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secretary. Varney snatched the 

eys, unlocked the secretary, seized 
she fatal casket, and sate down quietly 
before it, 

When the dire selections were 
made, and secreted about his person, 
Varney rose, approached the fire, 
and blew the wood embers to a blaze. 

‘And now,” he said, with his icy 
irony of smile, “we may dismiss 
these useful instraments, perhaps for 
ever. Though Walter Ardworth, in 
restoring your son, leaves us depen- 
dent on that son’s filial affection, and 

may have, therefore, little to hope 
for from the succession, 10 secure 
which I have risked, and am again 
to risk my life, I yet trust to that 
influence which you never fail to 
obtain over others. I take it for 
granted, that, when these halls are 
Vincent Braddell’s, we shall have no 
need of gold, nor of these pale 
alchemies. Perish, then, the mute 
witnesses of our acts !—the elements 
we have bowed to our will! No 
poisons shall be found in our hoards! 
Fire, consume your consuming cbil- 
dren !” 

As he spoke, he threw upon the 
hearth the contents of the casket, -: 
and set his heel upon the logs, A 
bluish flame shot up, breaking into 
countless sparks, and then died. 

Lucretia watched him, without 
speaking. 

In coming back towards the table, 
Varney felt something hard beneath 
his tread; he stooped, and picked 
up the ring which has before been 
described as amongst the ghastly 
treasures of the casket, and. which 
had rolled on the floor, almost to 
Lucretia’s feet, as he had emptied 
the contents on the hearth. 

“ This, at least, need tell no tales,” 
said he—a pity fo destroy so rare 
a@ piece of workmanship—one, too, 
which we never can replace !” 

“ Ay,” said Lucretia, abstractedly, 

—“and, if detection comes, it may 
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secure a refuge from the gibbet— 
give me the ring!” 

“A refuge more terrible than the 
detection,” said Varney—* beware of 
such a thought ;” as Lucretia, taking 
it from his hand, placed the ring on 
her finger. 

“ And now, I leave you for awhile 
to re-collect yourself—to compose your 
countenance, and your thoughts. I 
will send for the physician,” 

Lucretia, with her eyes fixed on the 
floor, did not heed him, and he with- 
drew. 

So motionless was her attitude—so 
still her very breathing — that the 
unseen witness behind the tapestry, 
who, while struck with horror at what 
he had overheard (the general pur- 
port of which it was impossible that 
he could misunderstand), was parched 
with impatience to escape—to rescue 
his beloved master from hisimpending 
fate, and warn him of the fate hovering 
nearer still over Helen,—ventured to 
creep along the wall to the threshold 
—to peer forth from the arras, and 
seeing her eyes still downcast, to 
emerge, and place his hand on the door. 
» At that very moment Lucretia 
looked up, and saw him gliding from 
the tapéstry—their eyes met—his 
were fascinated as the bird’s by the 
snake’s. At the sight, all her craft— 
her intellect returned. With a glance, 
she comprehended the terrible danger 
that awaited her. Before he was 
aware of her movement, she was at 
his side—her hand on his own—her 
voice in his ear. 

“Stir not a step—utter not a 
sound—or you are——” 

Beck did not suffer her to proceed. 
With the violence rather of fear than 
of courage, hestruck her totheground ; 
but she clung to him still; and, though 
rendered for the moment speechless 
by the suddenness of the blow, her 
eyes took an expression of unspeak- 
able cruelty and fierceness. He 
struggled with all his might to 
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shake her off; as he did. so, she 
placed feebly her other hand upon 
the wrist of the lifted arm that had 
smitten her, and he felt a sharp pain, 
as if the nails had fastened into the 
flesh. This but exasperated him into 
new efforts. He extricated himself 
from her grasp, which relaxed, as her 
lips writhed into a smile of scorn and 
triumph, and, spurning her while she 
lay before the threshold, he opened 
the door, sprang forward, and escaped. 
No thought had he of tarrying in 
that House of Pelops, those human 
shambles, of denouncing Murder in 
its lair ;—to fly, to reach his master, 
warn and shield him—that was the 
sole thought which crossed his con- 
fused, bewildered brain. 

It might be from four to five 
minutes, that Lucretia, half stunned, 
half senseless, lay upon those floors ; 
for, besides the violence of her fall, 
the shock of the struggle, upon nerves 
weakened by the agony of apprehen- 
sion, occasioned by the imminent 
and unforeseen chance of detection, 
paralysed her wondrous vigour of mind 
and frame,—when Varney entered. 

“They tell me she sleeps,” he said, 
in hoarse muttered accents, before he 
saw the prostrate form at his very 
feet. But Varney’s step, Varney’s 
voice, had awakened Lucretia’s reason 
to consciousness and the sense of peril. 
Rising, though with effort, she related 
hurriedly, what had passed. 

“Fly—fly!” she gasped, as she 
concluded. “Fly —to detain, to 
secrete this man somewhere, for the 
next few hours. Silence him but till 
then—I have done the rest !”—and 
her finger pointed to the fatal ring. 

Varney waited for no farther words; 
he hurried out, and made at once to 
the stables: his shrewdness conjec- 
tured that Beck would carry his tale 
elsewhere. The groom was already 
gone—(hig fellows said) without a 
word, but towards the lodge that led 
to the Southampton road. Varney 
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ordered the swiftest horse the stables 
held to be saddled, and said, as he 
sprang on its back, 

“TI, too, must go towards South- 
ampton—the poor young lady !—I 
must prepare your master—he is on 
his road back to us;” and the last 
word was scarce out of his lips, as the 
sparks flew from the flints under the 
horse’s hoofs, and he spurred from 
the yard. 

As he rode at full speed through 
the park, the villain’s mind sped more 
rapidly than the animal he bestrode— 
sped from fear to hope —hope to 
assurance. Grant that the spy lived 
to tell his tale—incoherent, impro- 
bable as the tale would be— who 
would believe it? How casy to meet 
tale by tale! The man must own 
that he was secreted behind the 
tapestry ; — wherefore but to rob? 
Detected by Madame Dalibard, he 
had coined this wretched fable. 
And the spy, too, could not live 
through the day—he bore Death 
with him as he rode—he fed its 
force by his speed—and the effects 
of the venom itself would be those 
of frenzy. Tush! his tale, at best, 
would séem but the ravings of 
delirium. Still, it was well to track 
him where he went,—delay him, if 
possible ; and Varney’s spurs plunged 
deep and deeper into the bleeding 
flanks: on desperately scoured the 
horse. He passed the lodge—he was 
on the road—a chaise and pair dashed 
by him—he heard not a voice exclaim 
“Varney !”—he saw not the wondering 
face of John Ardworth ;— bending 
over the tossing mane—he was deaf, 
he was blind ,to all without and around. 
A milestone glides by, another, and 
athird. Ha! his eyes can see now. 
The object of his chase is before him 
—he views distinctly, on’ the brow of 
yon hill, the horse and the rider, 
spurring fast, like himself. They 
descend the hill, horse and horseman, 
and are snatched from his sight. Up 


the steep strains the pursuer. He is 
at the summit. He sees the fugitive 
before him, almost within hearing. 
Beck has slackened his speed; he 
seems swaying to and fro in the 
saddle. Ho, ho! the barbed ring 
begins to work in his veins! Varney 
looks round—not another soul is in 
sight—a deep wood skirts the road. 
Place and time seem to favour—Beck 
has reined in his horse—he bends 
low over the saddle, as if about to 
fall. Varney utters a half-suppressed 
cry of triumph, shakes his reins, and 
spurs on— when, suddenly (by the 
curve of the road, hid before,) another 
chaise comes in sight, close where 
Beck had wearily halted. 

The chaise stops—Varney pulls in 
and draws aside to the hedge-row ! 
Some one within the vehicle is speak- 
ing to the fugitive! May it not be 
St. John himself? To his rage and 
his terror, he sees Beck painfully dis- 
mount from his horse—sees him 
totter to the door of the chaise—sees 
a servant leap from the box, and help 
him up the step—sees him enter. It 
must be Percival on his return! Per- 
cival, to whom he tells that story of 
horror! Varney’s brute-like courage 
forsook him—his heart was ‘appalled. 
In one of those panics so common 
with that boldness which is but 
animal, his sole thought became that 
of escape. He turned his horse's 
bead to the fence—forced his way 
desperately through the barrier— 
made into the wood, and sate there, 
cowering and listening, till in another 
minute he heard the wheels rattle 
on, and the horses gallop hard down 
the hill towards the park. 

The autumn wind swept through 
the trees—it shook the branches of 
the lofty ash that overhung the Ac- 
cursed One. What observer of nature 
knows not that peculiar sound which 
theash gives forth in the blast—not the 
solemn groan of the oak—not the hol- 
low murmur of the beech, but a shrill 
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wail—a shrick, as of a human voice through it—found himself in a lane, 
in sharp anguish. Varney shuddered, and rode on, careless whither, till he 
asif he had heard the death-cry of had reached a small town, about ten 
his intended victims! Through briars miles from Laughton, where he re- 
and thickets, torn by the thorns, solved to wait till ‘his nerves had 
bruised by the boughs—he plunged recovered their tone, and he could 
deeper and deeper into the wood— more calmly calculate the chances of 
gained at length the main path cut safety, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


LUCRETIA REGAINS HER SON. 


Ir seemed as if now, when danger 
became most imminent and present 
—that that very danger served to 
restore to Lucretia Dalibard all her 
faculties, which during the earlier day 
had been steeped in a kind of dreary 
stupor. The absolute necessity of 
playing out her execrable part with 
all suitable and consistent hypocrisy, 
braced her into iron. But the dis- 
guise she assumed was a supernatural 
effort—it stretched to cracking every 
fibre of the brain. It seemed almost 
to herself, as if, her object once 
gained, either life or consciousness 
could hold out no more! 

A chaisegstopped at the porch— 
two gentlemen descended. The elder 
paused irresolutely, and at length, 
taking out a card, inscribed “ Mr. 
Walter Ardworth,” said, “If Madame 
Dalibard can be spoken to for a 
moment, will you give her this card ?” 

The footman hesitatingly stared at 
the card, and then invited the gentle- 
men into the hall, while he took up 
the message. Not long had the 
visitor to wait, pacing the dark oak 
floors and gazing on the faded ban- 
ners, before the servant reappeared 
—Madame Dalibard would see him. 
He followed his guide up the stairs ; 
while his young companion turned 
from the hall, and seated himself 
musingly on one of the benches on 
the deserted terrace. 

Grasping the arms of her chair 
with both hands, her eyes fixed 
eagd¥ly on his face, Lucretia Dalibard 
awaited the welcome visitor. 

Prepared as he had been for 
change, Walter was startled by the 


ghastly alteration in Lucretia’s fea- 
tures, increased, as it was that mo- 
ment, by all the emotions which raged 
within. He sank into the chair placed 
for him opposite Lucretia, and, clear- 
ing his throat, said, falteringly— 

“T grieve indeed, madam, that my 
visit, intended to bring but joy, should 
chance thus inopportunely. The ser- 
vant informed me, as we came up 
the stairs, that your niece was ill, 
and I sympathise with your natural 
anxiety—Susan’s only child, too— 
poor Susan !” 

“Sir,” said Lucretia, ‘npatiently; 
‘these moments are precious. Sir 
—asir '—my son—my son!” and her 
eyes glanced to the door. ‘“ You 
have brought with you a companion, 
—does he wait without }—My son !” 

“Madam, give me a moment's 
patience. I will be brief, and com- 
press what, in other moments, might 
be a long narrative, into a few sen- 
tences.” 

Rapidly, then, Walter Ardworth 
passed over the details, unnecessary 
now to repeat to the reader; the 
injunctions of Braddell, the delivery 
of the child to the woman selected 
by his fellow-sectarian, (who, it 
seemed, by John Ardworth’s recent 
inquiries, was afterwards expelled the 
community, and who, there was reason 
to believe, had been the first seducer 
of the woman thus recommended). 
No clue to the child’s parentage had 
been given to the woman, with the 
sum entrusted for his maintenance, 
which sum had perhaps been the 
main cause of her reckless progress 
to infamy and ruin. The narrator 
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passed lightly over the neglect and | 


cruelty of the nurse, to her abandon- 
ment of the child when the money 
was exhausted. Fortunately, she had 
overlooked the coral round its neck. 
Byithat coral, and by the initials, 
V. B., which Ardworth had had the 
precaution to have burned into the 
child’s wrist, the lost son had been 
discovered ; the nurse herself (found 
in the person of Martha Skeggs, Lu- 
cretia’s own servant,) had been con- 
fronted with the woman to whom she | 


gave the child, and recognised at 





once. Nor had it been difficult to 
obtain from her the confession which 
completed the evidence. 

“In this discovery,” concluded 
Ardworth, “the person I employed 
met your own agent, and the last 
links in the chain they traced to- 
gether. But to that person,—to his 
zeal and intelligence,—you owe the 
happiness I trust to give you. He 
sympathised with me the more that 
he knew you personally, felt for your 
sorrows, and had a lingering belief 
that you supposed him to be the child 
you yearned for. Madam, thank my 
son for the restoration of your own !” 

Without sound, Luerctia had 
listened to these details, though her 
countenance changed fearfully as the 
narrator proceeded. But now she 
groaned aloud and in agony. 

“Nay, madam,” said Ardworth, 
feelingly and in some _ surprise, 
“surely the discovery of your son 
should create gladder emotions. 
Though, indeed, you will be prepared 
to find that the poor youth so reared 
wants education and refinement, I 
have heard enough to convince me 
that his dispositions are good and his 
heart grateful. Judge of this your- 
self; he is in these walls—he is - 

‘‘ Abandoned by a harlot—reared 
by a beggar! My son!” interrupted 
Lucretia, in broken sentences. “Well, 
sir, have you discharged your task ! 
Well have you replaced a mother !” 
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Before Ardworth could reply, loud 
and rapid steps were heard in the 
corridor, and a voice, cracked, indis- 
tinct, but vehement. The door was 
thrown open, and, half-supported by 
Captain Greville, half dragging him 
along—his|features convulsed, whether 
by pain or passion,—the spy upon 
Lucretia’s secrets, the denouncer of 
her crime, tottered to the threshold. 
Pointing to where she sat with his 
long, lean arm, Beck exclaimed— 
“‘Seize her! I ’cuse her, face to face, 
of the murder of her niece !—of—of 
I told you, sir—I told you ‘ 

“Madam,” said Captain Greville, 
“you stand charged by this witness 
with the most terrible of human 
crimes. I judge you not. Your 
niece, I rejoice to hear, yet lives! 
Pray God that her death be not 
traced to those kindred hamds !” 

Turning her eyes from one to the 
other with a wandering stare, Lu- 
cretia Dalibard remained silent. But 
there was still scorn on @er lip, and 
defiance on her brow. At last she 
said, slowly, and to Ardworth— 

“Where is my son? You say, he 
is within these walls—call him forth 
to protect his mother! Give me, at 
least, my son—my son !” 

Her last words were drowned by a 
fresh hurst of fury from her de- 
nouncer. In all the coarsest invective 
his education could supply—in all 
the hideous vulgarities of his un- 
tutored dialect—in that uncurbed 
licentiousness of tone, ‘look, and 
manner which passion, once aroused, 
gives to the dregs and scum of the 
populace, Beck poured forth his 
frightful charges—his frantic exe- 
crations. In vain Captain Greville 
strove to check him. In vain Walter 
Ardworth sought to draw him from 
the room. But while the poor 
wretch—maddening not more with 
the consciousness of the crime, than 
with the excitement of the poison in 
his blood—thus raved and stormed, a 
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terrible suspicion crossed Walter Ard- | 


worth: mechanically—as his grasp 
was on the accuser’s arm—he bared 
the sleeve, and on the wrist were the 
dark blue letters, burned into the skin, 
and bearing witness to his identity with 
the lost Vincent Braddell. 

“Hold, hold!” he exclaimed then 
—“hold, unhappy man !—it is your 
mother whom you denounce!” 

Lucretia sprang up erect—her eyes 
seemed starting from her head ; she 
caught at the arm pointed towards 
her in wrath and menace—and there, 
amidst those letters that proclaimed 
her son, was the small puncture sur- 
rounded by a livid circle, that 
announced her victim. In the same 
instant she discovered her child in 
the man who was calling down upon 
her head the hatred of Earth and 
the justiq of Heaven, and knew 
herself his murderess. 

She dropped the arm, and sank 
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back on the chair; and, whether the 
poison had now reached fo the vitals, 
or whether so unwonted a passion 
in so frail a frame, sufficed for the 
death-stroke, Beck himself, with a 
low suffocated cry, slid from the 
hand of Ardworth, and, tottering a 
step or 80, the blood gushed from his 
mouth, over Lucretia’s robe ;—his 
head drooped an instant, and falling, 
rested first upon her lap—then struck 
heavily upon the floor. The two men 
bent over him, and raised him in 
their arms—his eyes opened and 
closed——his throat rattled, and, as he 
fell back into their arms a corpse, a 
laugh rose close at hand—it rang 
through the walls, it was heard near 
and afar—above and below. Not an 
ear in that house that heard it not. 
In that laugh fled for ever, till the 
Judgment-day, from the blackened 
ruins of her lost soul, the reason of 
the murderess-mother. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE LOTS VANISH WITHIN THE URN. 


Varwry’s self-commune restored to 
him his constitutional audacity. HH: 
returned to Laughton towards thi 
evening, and held a long conference 
with Greville, Fortunately for him, 
perhaps, and happily for all, Helen 
had lost all more dangerous symp- 
toms, and the physician who was in 
the house, saw in her state nothing 
not easily to be accounted for by 
natural causes. Percival had arrived 
had seen Helen—no wonder she was 
better. Both from him and from 
Helen, Madame Dalibard’s fearful 
condition was for the present con. 
cealed. Ardworth’s story, and the 
fact of Beck’s identity with Vincent 
Braddell, were also reserved for a 
later occasion. ... The tale which 
Beck had poured into the ear of 
Greville, (when recognising the St. 
John livery the Captain stopped his 
chaise to inquire if Percival were at 
the Hall, and when thrilled by the 
hideous import of his broken reply, 
that gentlemen had caused him to 
enter the vehicle to explain himself 
further) Varney with his wonted art 
and adcress, contrived to strip of all 
probable semblance. Evidently the 
poor lad had been already delirious, 
his story must bé deemed the night- 
mare of his disordered reason. 
Varney insisted upon surgical exam- 
ination as to the cause of his death— 
the membranes of the brain were 
found surcharged with blood, as in 
cases of great mental excitement— 
the slight puncture in the wrist, 
ascribed to the prick of a rusty nail, 
provoked no suspicion. If some 
doubts remained still on Greville’s 


acute mind, he was not eager to 
express, still less to act, upon them. 
Helen was declared to be out of 
danger. Percival: was safe—why 
affix by minute inguiry into the 
alleged guilt of Madame Dalibard, 
(already so awfully affected by the 
death of her son and by the loss of 
her reason) so foul a stain on the 
honoured family of St. John? But 
Greville was naturally anxious to free 
the house as soon as possible, both of 
Varney and that ominoy Lucretia, 
whose sojourn under its roof seemed 
accursed. He therefore readily 
assented when Varney proposed— 
as his obvious and personal duty, to 
take charge of his mother-in-law, and 
remove her to London for immediate 
advice, 

At the dead of the black-clouded 
night—no moon and no stars—the 
son of Oliver Dalibard bore away the 
form of the once formidable Lucretia : 
—the form, for the mind was gone— 
shat teeming, restless, and fertile 
ntellect, which had carried along the 
projects, with the preter-human 
energies, of the fiend, was hurled into 
night and chaos. Manacled and 
bound, for at times her paroxysms 
were terrible, and all partook of the 
destructive and murderous character, 

rhich her faculties, when present, had 
betrayed, she was placed in the 
rehicle by the shrinking side of her 
accomplice. 

Long before he arrived in London, 
Varney had got rid of his fearful 
companion. His chaise had stopped 
at the iron gates of a large building, 
somewhat out of the main road, and 
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the doors of the Madhouse closed on 
Lucretia Dalibard. 

Varney then hastened to Dover 
with intention of flight into France; 
he was just about to step into the 
vessel when he was tapped rudely on 
the shoulder, and a determined voice 
said—“ Mr. Gabriel Varney, you are 
my prisoner!” 

“For what—some paltry debt?” 
said Varney haughtily. 

“ For forgery on the Bank of Eng- 
land!” 3 

Varney’s hand plunged into his 
vest. The officer seized it in time, 
and wrested the blade from his 
grasp. Once arrested for an offence 
it was impossible to disprove, although 
the very smallest of which his con- 
science might charge him, Varney 
sank into the blackest despair. 
Though he ,had often boasted, not 
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so the very boldness of Varney, 
coming only from the perfection of 
the nervous organisation, and un- 
supported by one moral sentiment, 
once struck down was corrupted into 
the vilest cowardice. With his 
audacity, his shrewdness forsook him. 
Advised by his lawyer to plead guilty, 
he obeyed, and the sentence of trans- 
portation for life gave him, at first, a 
feeling of reprieve; but when his 
imagination began to picture, in the 
darkness of his cell, all the true 
tortures of that penalty, not so much, 
perhaps, to the uneducated peasant 
felon, inured to toil, and familiarised 
with coarse companionship, as to one 
pampered like himself by all soft and 
half womanly indulgencies — the 
shaven hair—the convict’s dress— 
the rigorous privation—the drudging 
toil ;—the exile seemed as grim as the 


only to others, but to his own vain | grave. In the dotage of faculties 


breast, of the easy courage with 
which, when life ceased to yield 
enjoyment, he could dismiss it by the 
act of his own will—though he had 
possessed himsclf of Lucretia’s 
murderous ring, and death, if fearful, 
was therefore at his command, self- 
destruction was the last thought that 
occurred to him—that morbid ex- 
citability of fancy, which, whether in 


his art or in his deeds, had led him to ! 
strange delight in horror, now served | 


but to haunt him with the images of 


death in those ghastliest shapes, 


familiar to them who look only into 
the bottom of the charnel, and see 
but the rat and the worm, and the 
loathsome agencies of corruption. It 
was not the despair of conscience that 
seized him, it was the abject clinging 
to life ;—-not the remorse of the soul, 
—that still slept within him, too 
noble an agency for one so dehased— 
but the gross physical terror. As the 
fear of the tiger once aroused is more 
paralysing than that of the deer, pro- 
portioned to the savageness of a 
disposition to which fear is a novelty, 


smitten into drivelling—he wrote to 
the Home Office, offering to disclose 
secrets connected with crimes that 
had hitherto escaped or baffled justice, 
on condition that his sentence might 
be repealed, or mitigated into the 
gentler forms of ordinary transporta- 
tion. Noanswer was returned to him 
—but his letter provoked résearch— 
circumstances connected with his 
uncle’s death, and with various other 
dark passages in his life—sealed 
against him all hope of more merci- 
ful sentence, and when some acquaint- 
ances whom his art had made for 
him, and who, while grieving for his 
crime, saw in it some excuses, 
(ignorant of his feller deeds,) sought 
to intercede in his behalf; the reply 
of the Home Office was obvious, 
“He is a fortunate man to have 
been tried and condemned for his 
least offence.”. Not one  indul- 
gence that could distinguish him 
from the most execrable ruffian, 
condemned to the same sentence, was 
conceded. 

The idea of the gibbet lost all its 
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horror. Here was a gibbet for every hour-glass was broken up—the hand 
hour! No hope—noescape. Already of the time-piece was arrested. The 
that Future Doom which compre- Beyond stretched before him, without 
hends the ‘For ever’ opened upon limit, without goal—on into Annihils. 
him, black and fathomless, ‘The tion or into Hell. 
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EPILOGUE TO PART THE SECOND. 


Sranp, O Man! upon the hill-top— 
in the stillness of the evening hour 
—and gaze, not with joyous, but 
with contented eyes, upon the beauti- 
ful world around thee! See, where 
the mists, soft and dim, rise over the 
green meadows, through which the 
rivulet steals its way! See where, 
broadest and stillest, the wave ex- 
pands to the full smile of the setting 
sun—and the willow that trembles on 
the breeze—and the oak that stands 
firm in the storm, are reflected back, 
peaceful both, from the clear glass of 
the tides! See, where, begirt by the 
gold of the harvests, and backed by 
the pomp of a thousand groves—the 
roofs of the town, bask, noiseless, in 
the calm glow of the sky. Not a 
sound from those abodes floats in 
discord to thine ear,—only from the 
church-tower, soaring high above the 
rest, perhaps, faintly heard through 
the stillness, swells the note of the 
holy bell. Along the mead low- 
skims the swallow—on the wave, the 
silver circlet, breaking into spray, 
shows the sport of the fish. See, the 
Earth, how serene, though all eloquent 
of activity and life ! See the Heavens, 
how benign, though dark clouds, by 
yon mountain, blend the purple with 
the gold! Gaze contented, for Good 
is around thee—not joyous, for Evil 
is the shadow of Good! Let thy 
soul pierce through the veil of the 
senses, and thy sight plunge deeper 
than the surface which gives delight 
to thine eye. Below the glass of that 
river, the pike darts on his prey; the 
circle in the wave, the soft plash 
amongst the reeds, are but signs of 
Destroyer and of Victim, Inthe ivy 
round the oak by the margin, the owl 
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hungers for the night, which shall 
give its beak and its talons living 
food for its young; and the spray 
of the willow trembles with the wing 
of the redbreast, whose bright eye 
sees the worm on the sod. Canst 
thou count too, O Man! all the 
cares—all the sins—that those noise- 
less roof-tops conceal? With every 
curl of that smoke to the sky, a 
human thought soars as dark, a 
human hope melts as briefly. And 
the bell from the church-tower, that 
to thy ear gives but music, perhaps 
knolls for the dead. The swallow but 
chases the moth, and the cloud that 
deepens the glory of the heaven, and 
the sweet shadows on the earth, 
nurses but the thunder that shall 
rend the grove, and the storm that 
shall devastate the harvests. Not 
with fear, not with doubt, recog- 
nise, O Mortal, the presence of Evil 
in the world.* Hush thy hgart in 
the humbleness of awe, that its 
mirror may reflect as serenely the 
shadow as the light. Vainly, for its 
moral, dost thou gaze onethe land- 
scape, if thy soul puts no check on 
the dull delight of the senses. Two 
wings only raise thee to the summit 
of Truth—where the Cherub shall 
comfort the sorrow, where the Seraph 
shall enlighten the joy. Dark a3 


* Not, indeed, that the evil here narrated 
is the ordinary evil of the world. The 
lesson it inculcates would be lost, if so con. 
strued ; but that the mystery of evil, what- 
ever its degree, only increases tho necessity 
of faith in the vindication ofthe contriv- 
ance which requires infinity for its range, 
and eternity for its consummation. It is in 
the existence of evil that man finds his 


| duties, and his soul its sak aay 
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ebon, spreads the one wing, white as 
snow gleams the other—mournful as 
thy reason when it descends into the 
deep—exulting as thy faith when it 
springs to the day-star. 

Beck sleeps in the: ehurohyard of 
Laughton. He had lived to frustrate 
the monstrous design intended to 
benefit himself, and to become the 
instrument, while the victim of the 
dread Eumenides. That done, his 
life passed with the crimes that had 
gathered around, out of the sight of 
mortals, Helen slowly regained her 
health in the atmosphere of love and 
happiness; and Lady Mary soon 
learned to forget the fault of the 
father in the virtues of the Child, 
Married to Percival, Helen fulfilled 
the destinies of woman’s genius, in 
calling forth into action man’s carnest 
duties. She breathed into Percival’s 
warm beneficent heart, her own more 
steadfast and divine intelligence. 
Like him she grew ambitious, by her 
he became distinguished. While 
I write, fair children play under the 
cedars of Laughton. And the 
husband tells the daughters to 
resemble their mother ;—and the 
wife’s highest praise to the boys is— 
‘‘You have spoken truth or done 
good like your father.” 

John Ardworth has not paused in 
his career, nor belied the promise of 
his youth. Though, the elder Ard- 
worth, partly by his own exertions, 
partly by his second marriage with 
the daughter of the French mer- 
chant, (through whese agency he had 
corresponded with Fielden,) had 
realised a moderate fortune, it but 
sufficed for his own wants, and for the 
children of his later nuptials, upon 
whom the bulk of it was settled. 
Hence, happily perhaps for himself 
and others, the easy circumstances of 
his father allowed to John Ardworth 
no exemption from labour. His 
success in the single episode from 


active life to literature, did not. 
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intoxicate or mislead him. He knew 
that his real element was nét in the 
field of letters, but in the world of 
men. Not undervaluing the noble 
destinies of the Author, he felt that 
those destinies, if realised to the 
utmost, demanded powers other than 
his own; and that man is only true 
to his genius when the genius is at 
home in his career. He would not 
renounce for a brief celebrity distant 
and solid fame. He continued for 2 
few years in patience and privation, 
and confident self-reliance, to drudge 
on, till the occupation for the in- 
tellect fed by restraint, and the 
learning accumulated by study, came 
and found the whole man developed 
and prepared. Then, he rose rapidly 
from step to step—then, still retain- 
ing his high enthusiasm, he enlarged 
his sphere of action from the cold 
practice of law, into those vast social 
improvements which law, rightly 
regarded, should lead, and vivify, 
and create. Then, and long before 
the twenty years he had imposed on 
his probation had expired, he gazed 
again upon the senate and the abbey, 
and saw the doors of the one open 
to his resolute tread, and anticipated 
the glorious sepulchre, which heart 
and brain should win him in the 
other. 

John Ardworth has never married, 
When Percival rebukes him for his 
celibacy, his lip quivers slightly, and 
he applies himself with more dogged 
earnestness to his studies or his 
career, But he never complains that 
his lot is logely or his affections void. 
For him who aspires, and for him who 
loves, life may lead through the 
thorns, but it never stops in the 
desert. 

On. the minor personages involved 
in this history, there is little need to 
dwell. Mr. Fielden, thanks to St. 
John, has obtained a much better 
iving in the rectory of Laughton; 
but has found new sources of pleasant 
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trouble for himself, in seeking to drill | embittered his pride in-the son whom 


into the mind of Percival’s eldest 
son the elements of Euclid, and the 
principles of Latin syntax. 

We may feel satisfied that the 
Mivers’ will go on much the same 
while trade enriches without refining, 
and while, nevertheless, right feelings 
in the common paths of duty may 
unite charitable emotions with grace- 
less language. 

We may rest assured that the poor 
widow who had reared the lost.son of 
Lucretia, received from the bounty of 
Percival all that could comfort her 
for his death. 

We have no need to track the dull 
crimes of Martha, or the quick, 
cunning vices of Grabman, to their 
inevitable goals, in the hospital or 
the prison, the dunghill or the 
gibbet. 

Of the elder Ardworth our parting 
notice may be less brief. We first 
saw him in sanguine and generous 
youth, with higher principles and 
clearer insight into honour than 
William Mainwaring. We have secn 
him next a spendthrift and a fugitive, 
his principles debased, and his honour 
dimmed. He presents to us no un- 
common example of the corruption 
engendered by that vulgar self-indul- 
gence which mortgages the morrow 
for the pleasures of to-day. No Deity 
presides where Prudence is absent. 
Man, a world in himself, requires for 
the development of his faculties, 
patience; and for the balance of his 
actions, order. Even where he had 
deemed himself most Sppressively 
made the martyr—viz., in the pro- 
feasion of mere political opinions, 
Walter Ardworth had but followed 
out into theory the restless, uncalcu- 
lating impatience, which had brought 
adversity on his manhood, and, de- 
spite his constitutional cheerfulness, 
shadowed his age with remorse. The 
death of the child ‘committed to his 
charge, long (perhaps to the last) 
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without merit of his own, Providence 
had spared to a brighter fate. But 
for the faults which had banished him 
his country, and the habits which had 
seared his senee of duty, could that 
child have been so abandoned, and 
have so perished ? 

It remains only to cast our glance 
over the punishments which befel 
the sensual villany of Varney,—the 
intellectual corruption of his fell 
stepmother. 

These two persons had made a very 
trade of those crimes to which man’s 
law awards death. They had said in 
their hearts that they would dare the 
|crime, but elude the penalty. By 
| wonderful subtlety, craft, and dex- 
_terity, which reduced guilt to a science, 
' Providence seemed, as in disdain of 
the vulgar instruments of common 
retribution, to concede to them that 
which they had schemed for,—escape 
from the rope and gibbet. Varney, 
saved from detection of his darker 
and more inexpiable crimes, punished 
only for the least one—retained what 
had seemed to him the master boon— 
life! Safer still from the law, no 
mortal eye had plumbed the pfofound 
night of Lucretia’s awful guilt. Mur- 
deress of husband and son, the 
blinded law bade her go, ynscathed, 
unsuspected. Direct as from Heaven, 
without a cloud, fell the thunderbolt. 
Is the life they have saved worth the 
prizing? Doth the chalice, unspilt 
on the ground, not return to the hand? 
Is the sudden pang of the hangman 
more fearful than the doom which 
they breathe and bear? Look, and 
judge ! 

Behold, that dark ship on the 
Its burthens are not of 
Ormus and Tyre. No goodly mer- 
chandise doth it waft over the wave, 
no blessing cleaves to its sails; 
freighted with terror and with guilt, 
with remorse and despair, or more 


ghastly than either, the sullen apathy 
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of souls hardened into stone, it carries 
the dregs and offal of the old world tc 
populate the new. Ona bench in thai 
ship, sit side by side two men, com- 
panions assigned to each other. Pale, 
abject, cowering, all the bravery rent 
from his garb, all the gay insolence 
vanished from his brow—can that 
hollow-eyed, haggard wretch, be thi 
fame man whose senses opened on 
every joy, whose nerves mocked at 
every peril? But beside him, with a 
grin of vile glee on his features, al 
muscle and brawn in the form, all 
malice, at once spiteful and dull, in 
the heavy eye, sits his fit comrade— 
the Grave-stealer! At the first glance 
each had recognised each, and the 
prophecy and the vision rushed back 
upon the daintier convict. If he seek 
to escape from him, the grave-stealer 
claims him os a prey, he threatens 
him with his eye as a slave, he kicks 
him with his hoof as they sit, and 
laughs at the writhing of the pain. 
Carry on your gaze from the ship :— 
hear the cry from the mast-head—see 
the land arise from the waste! A 
land without hope! At first, despite 
_the rigour of the Home Office, the 
educatién and intelligence of Varney 
have their price—the sole crime for 
which he is convicted is not of the 
darkest. He escapes from that hideous 
comrade, he can teach as a school- 
master ;—let his brain work, not his 
hands! But the most irredeemable 
of convicts are ever those of nurture, 
and birth, and culture better than 
the ruffian-rest. You may enlighten 
the clod, but the meteor still must 
feed on the marsh: And the pride, 
and the vanity, work where the crime 
itself seems to lose its occasion. Ever 
avid, ever grasping, he falls, step by 
step, in the foul sink, and the 
colony sees in Gabriel Varney its most 
pestilent rogue; arch-convict amidst 
convicts, doubly lost amongst the 
damned; they banish him to the 
aternest ‘of the penal settlements— 
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they send him forth with the vilest 
to break stones upon the roads. 
Shrivelled, and bowed, and old, pre- 
maturely—see that sharp face peering 
forth amongst that gang, scarcely 
human,—see him cringe to the lash 
of the scornful overseer—see the pairs 
chained together, night and day! 
Ho, ho! his comrade hath found 
him again, the Artist and the Grave- 
stealer leashed together! Conceive 
that fancy, so nurtured by habit— 
those tastes, so womanised by indul- 
gence—the one suggesting the very 
horrors that are not, the other revolting 
at all toil as a torture. 

But intellect not all gone, though 
hourly dying heavily down to the 
level of the brute, yet schemes for 
delivery and escape. Let the plot 
ripen, and the heart bound: break 
his chain—set him free—send him 
forth to the wilderness! Hark, the 
whoop of the wild men! See those 
things that ape our species dance 
and gibber round the famishing 
hunted wretch. Hark how he shrieks 
at the torture! How they tear, and 
they pinch, and they burn, and they 
rend him! They, too, spare his life— 
t is charmed! A Caliban amidst 
Calibans, they heap him with their 
burthens, and feed him on their offal. 
Let him live ; he loved life for himself, 
he has cheated the gibbet,—Ler HIM 
uivE! Let him watch, let him once 
more escape; all naked and mangled, 
let him wander back to the huts of 
iis gang. Lo! where he kneels, the 
foul tears streaming down, and cries 
aloud,—“I have broken all your laws, 

will tell you all my crimes; I ask 
ut one sentence—hang me up—let 
me die!” And from the gang groan 
many voices—“ Hang us up—let us 
die!” The overseer turns on his heel, 
and Gabriel Varney again is chained 
to the laughing Grave-stealer. 

You enter those gates so jealously 

guarded—you pass, with a quick beat 
if the heart, by those groups on the 
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lawn, though they are harmless ;—you 
follow your guide through those pas- 
sages; where the open doors will 
permit, you see the emperor brandish 
his sceptre of straw—hear the specu- 
lator counting his millions—sigh, 
where the maiden sits smiling, the 
return of her shipwrecked lover—or 
gravely shake the head and hurry on, 
where the fanatic raves his Apoca- 
lypse, and reigns in judgment on the 
world ;—you pass by strong grates 
into corridors gloomier and more 
remote. Nearer and nearer, you hear 
the yell,and the oath and blaspheming 
curse—you are in the heart of the 
Mad-house, where they chain those at 
once cureless and dangerous — who 
have but sense enough left them to 
smite, and to throttle, and to murder. 
Your guide opens that door, massive 
as a wall, you see (as we, who narrate, 
have seen her) Lucretia Dalibard :— 
a grisly, squalid, ferocious mockery of 
a human being—more appalling and 
more fallen, than Dante ever fabled 
in his spectres, than Swift ever scoffed 
in his Ya-hoos !—Only where all other 
feature seems to have lost its stamp 
of humanity, still burns with un- 
quenchable fever—the red devouring 
eye. That eye never seems to sleep, 
or, in sleep, the lid never closes over 
it. As you shrink from its light, it 
seems to you as if the mind that had 
lost coherence and harmony, still 
‘Yetained latent and incommunicable 
consciousness a8 its curse. For days, 
for weeks—that awful maniac will 
preserve obstinate, unbroken silence ; 
but, as the eye never closes, so the 
hands never rest—-tbhey open and 
grasp, as if at some palpable object 
on which they close, vice-like, as a 
bird’s talons on its prey—sometimes 
they wander over that brow, where 
the furrows seem torn as the thunder 
scars, as if to wipe from it a stain, or 
charm from it a pang— sometimes 
they gather up the hem of that sordid 
robe, and seem, for hours together, 
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striving to rub from ita soil. Then, 
out from prolonged silence, without 
cause or warning, will ring, peal after 
peal (till the frame, exhausted with 
the effort, sinks senseless into stupor) 
the frightful laugh. But speech, 
intelligible and coherent, those lips 
rarely yield. 

There are times, indeed, when the 
attendants are persuaded that her 
mind in part returns to her; and 
those times, experience has taught 
them to watch with peculiar caution. 
The crisis evinces itself by a change 
in the manner—by a quick appre- 
hension of all that is said—by a 


straining anxious look at the dismal | 


walls—by a soft fawning docility— 
by murmured complaints of the 
chains that fetter—and (though, as 
we have said, but very rarely,) by 
prayers, that seem rational, for 
greater ease and freedom. : 
In the earlier time of her dread 
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captivity, perhaps, when it was be- ° 
lieved at the asylum that she was a ¢ 
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patient of condition, with friends who _j 


cared for her state, 
liberally reward her cure,—they, in ~ 


those moments, relaxed her confine- |- 
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and would “ 
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ment, and sought the gentler reme-~- 


dies their art employs; bat then. 
invariably, and, it was said, witha< 
cunning that surpassed all the pro- 
verbial astuteness of the, mad, she 
turned this indulgence to the most 
deadly uses—she crept to the pallet 
of some adjacent sufferer weaker than 
herself, and the shrieks that brought 
the attendants into the cell, scarcely 
saved the intended victim from her 
hands. It seemed, in those imper- 
fectly lucid intervals, as if the rea- 
son only returned to guide her to 
destroy—only to animate the bro- 
ken mechanism into the beast of 
prey. 

Years have now passed since her 
entrance within those walla. He who 
placed her there never had returned 
—hé had given a false name—no clue 
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to him was obtained—the gold he 
had left was but the quarter's pay. 
When Varney had been first ap- 
prehended, Percival requested the 
younger Ardworth to seek the forger 
in prison—and to question him as to 
Madame Dalibard ; but Varney was 
then so apprehensive that, even if 
still insane, her very ravings might 
betray his share in her crimes, or still 
more, if she recovered, that the 
remembrance of her son’s murder 
would awaken the repentance and 
the confession of crushed despair, 
that the wretch had judged it wiser 
to say that his accomplice was no 
more—that her insanity had already 
terminated in death. The place of 
her confinement thus continued a 
secret locked in his own breast. 
Egotist to the last, she was hence- 
forth dead to him—why not to the 
world? Thus the partner of her 
crimes had cut off her sole resource, 
in the compassion of her unconscious 
kindred ;—thus the gates of the living 
world were shut to her evermore. 
Still, ina kind of compassion, or as 
an object of experiment—as a subject 
to be dealt with unscrupulously in 
that living dissection-hall—her grim 
gaolers Wid not grudge her an asylum. 
But, year after year, the attendance 
was more slovenly—the treatment 
more harsh; and strange to say, 
while the features were scarcely recog- 
nisable—while the form underwent all 
the change which the shape suffers 
when mind deserts it, that pro- 
digious vitality which belonged to 
the temperament still survived. No 
signs of decay are yet visible. Death, 
as if spurning the carcass, stands 
inexorably. afar off. Baffler of man’s, 
law, thou, too, hast escaped with life 1 
Not for thee ia the sentence, “ Blood 
for blood!” Thou livest-—thou mayst 
pass the extremest boundaries of age. 

Live on, to wipe the blood from thy 
robe |—zIvz ox ! 

.,. Not for the coarse object of creating 
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an idle terror—not for the shock 
upon the nerves and the thrill of the 
grosser interest which the narrative 
of crime creates, has this book been 
compiled from the facts and materials 
afforded to the author. When the 
great German poet describes, in not 
the least noble of his lyrics, the sudden 
apparition of some ‘ Monster Fate’ 
in the circles of careless Joy, he 
assigns to him who teaches the world 
through parable or song, the right to 
invoke the spectre. It is well to be 
awakened at times from the easy 
common-place that surrounds our 
habitual life—to cast broad and steady, 
and patient light on the darker 
secrets of the heart; on the vaults 
and caverns of the social state, over 
which we build the market-place and 
the palace. We recover from the 
dread, and the awe, and the half- 
incredulous wonder, to set closer 
watch upon our inner and hidden 
selves. In him who cultivates only 
the reason, and suffers the heart and 
the spirit to lie waste and dead, who 
schemes, and constructs, and revolves 
round the axle of self, unwarmed by 
the affections, unpoised by the attrac- 
tion of right,—lies the germ Fate 
might ripen into the guilt of Olivier 
Dalibard. Let him who but lives 
through the senses, spread the wings 
of the fancy in the gaudy glare of 
enjoyment corrupted, avid to seize, 
and impatient to toil, whose facul- 
ties are curbed but to the range of 
physieal perception, whose very 
courage is but the strength of the 
nerves, Who developes but the animal 
as he stifles the man,—let him gaze 
on the villany of Varney, and startle 
to see some magnified shadow of 
himself thrown dimly on the glass! 
Let those who, with powers to com- 
mand and passions to wing the 
powers, would sweep without scruple 
from the aim to the end—who, 
, trampling’ beneath their footprint of 
iron the: humanities that bloom up in 
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their path—would march to success 
with the proud stride of the destroyer, 
hear, in the laugh of yon maniac 
murderess, the glee of the fiend they 
have wooed to their own souls! 
Guard well, O Heir of Eternity, the 
portal of sin—the thought/ From 
the thought to the deed, the subtler 
thy brain, and the bolder thy 
courage, the briefer and straighter 
is the way. Read these pages in 
disdain of self-commune—they shall 
revolt thee, not instruct; read them, 
looking steadfastly within, and how 
humble soever the art of the narrator, 
the facts he narrates, like all history, 
shall teach by example. Every 
human Act, good or ill, is an 
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Angel to guide or to warn;* and 
the deeds of the worst have messages 
from Heaven to the listening hearts 
of the best. Amidst the glens in 
the Apennine,—in the lone wastes 
of Calabria, the sign of the Cross 
marks the spot, where a deed of 
violence has been done; on all that 
pass by the road, the symbol has 
varying effect; sometimes it startles 
the conscience, sometimes it invokes 
the devotion; the robber drops the 
blade, the priest counts the rosary. So 
is it with the record of crime: and in 
the witness of Guilt, Man is thrilled 
with the whisper of Religion. 

* Our Acts our Angels are—or good or ill; 


The fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
FLETCHER 


NOTE. 


Certain criticisms on “ Luorerra,” at its first appearance, having been 
made the vehicle for remarks of nO common virulence on the ‘Author's 
general writings, he took the occasion thus afforded to him, to put forth in 
the following pages, entitled, ““A Worp to tae Punto,” not only a vin- 
dication of his own ethical designs, in his various fictions, but an exposi- 
tion of the prerogatives of inventive art in the selection of the agencies 
employed towards moving the passions of pity and terror. The “ Worp 
To THR Pusiio” is still retained as an appendix to this romance: for 
though it may be no longer needed as a defence of the works which 
Time itself has sufficed to clear from the charges to which they were once 
subjected, it may still have an interest to the general reader as a some- 
what elaborate analysis of the main causes that conduce to emotions 
legitimately tragic. If, therefore, it have any value, it is less as the 
vindication which an author makes of his own works, than as the result 
of the study he has devoted to the masterpieces of others ;—in short, as 
a critical essay—offering suggestions as to the grander uses of imaginative 
compositions in the passions which they openly sway, and the warnings 
which they unconsciously bequeath. 


A WORD TO .THE PUBLIC; 


OONTAINING 


HINTS TOWARDS A CRITICAL ESSAY UPON THE ARTISTIC PRINCIPLES 
AND ETHICAL DESIGNS OF FICTION. 


ry emo 


Ir is not as a retort to attacks that I write these pages. They are 
designed, it is true, to remove errors, whether of wilful misstatement, 
or honest misconception, on subjects affecting myself. But as those 
subjects are connected with interests in literature, very general and 
important, I shall endeavour to preserve the dispassionate tone proper 
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to an inquiry addressed to the candour of the Public, and the-consi- 
deration of educated men. 

I pass by all assaults that may appear to have exceeded the due 
licence of criticism with the single remark,—that wherever personal 
motives are strong enough to violate the ordinary decorum of literary 
censure, the reader must be prepared to expect that they will suffice 
to corrupt all integrity of statement. Thus extracts will be garbled 
and misquoted—sentences stripped of the context that explains them, 
—and opinions, which the writer most earnestly holds up to repro- 
bation, and places in the lips of characters whom he draws but to 
condemn, be deliberately cited as the sentiments of the author himself. 
I do not stop to comment on artifices like these ; if, from no broader 
principle than that of justice to the author, they need rebuke or are 
capable of discouragement—discouragement and rebuke will come 
more efficiently from others; nor should J have made even this brief 
reference to matters not immediately essential to my argument, if 
some temporary injustice to the Author were the only evil such 
practices could possibly effect ; but thus, a work the most innocent 
can not only be represented as mischievous, but in reality rendered so. 
Let me forestal the subsequent inquiry, and assume for the moment, 
that the true moral, whether of “ Hugene Aram,” or the “ Children of 
Night,” be either salutary or harmless, and then let me suppose it 
gravely asserted in some two or three of those popular journals which 
penetrate every corner of society, read alike by the educated and 
the ignorant, the good and the bad—the sole vehicles of literary informa- 
tion to those whom it is most facile and most dangerous to mislead— 
that the author, a man of some social position, and some acknowledged 
repute in letters, lends all the weight of his name and authority to the 
defence arid encouragement of crime,—is the author himself the party 
most seriously aggrieved? The injury done to him may be wholly 
effaced by the gradual influence of the judicious, and the tranquil 
investigation of time; but is it so easy to efface the injury effected by 
garbled extracts, and wilful misrepresentation, upon minds uninstructed 
and perverted, at which the book itself, with its real lessons, never may 
arrive, and which only too readily accept the sanction that the news- 
paper assures them it affords ? 

So far as concerns myself, I am contented to appeal, from assailants 
of this kind, to these cultivators of literature with whom | may claim 
fellowship, and to that Public, who, I trust, have connected gentler 
asseciations with my name. 

With. regard to those purely literary faults and defects which afford 
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the fair questions to criticism, though, some years since, I might have 
been tempted to enter into the vindication of a few, at least, out of 
the many with which I have been charged, I am not now disposed to 
intrude upon the public a defence against censures morally unimportant 
and legitimately made. Good or bad, my works have been written 
with such care as I could bestow on them ; and in all that affects their 
literary reputation alone, I willingly leave them to that calm and 
equitable decision between praise and blame which time only can 
pronounce. 

I confine myself to questions of graver moment than those which 
relate to the mere skill or ability displayed by a living writer in the 
treatment of the subjects he selects, and if I would borrow something 
from indulgence, it is only a certain leniency, whenever an earnest 
wish to correct misconception may render me tedious in explanation. 
For the charges against me are not limited to a single work; and it is 
necessary that I should invite an inquiry, from the warrantable con- 
clusions of which, I trust, my entire vindication will proceed—viz., 
into the recognised principles of fiction, and the fair liberty in the 
choice of materials, which it is the interest, both of art and the public, 
to permit to imaginative writers. 

In this discussion, I ask, then, but for that patience with which we 
listen to the most ordinary mechanic, when at home in the subject of 
a craft to which his toil and life have been applied. For several years, 
I have studied the art of which I treat; and it is but reasonable to 
suppose that I should speak with some knowledge of the principles 
which, applied to practice,:have gained me whatever repufation [ 
possess, I will presume that the reader enters on the consideration 
of the matters which he is called upon toadjudicate, not with a mind 
steeled against conviction, and determined to resist, but rather with 
a juryman’s sincere desire to judge for himself, and exclude from the 
trial all that he has heard out of court ;—regretting generously if, at 
the close, he is obliged to condemn, rejoicing honestly if his reason 
and his conscience allow him to acquit. And if there be many who 
come to this inquiry with minds so prepared, amongst them there may 
be those who unthinkingly have done me wrong, and who, after hearing 
the evidence I shall adduce, and more carefully considering the laws 
by which I should be judged, may depart from the hearing with a manly 
desire to repair an injury—small indeed, if it were as lightly felt as it 
is heedlessly inflicted ! 

It is not so easy, as at first it may appear, to decide upon the moral 
tendencies and designs of a writer. Upon no conceivable subject have 
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more signal mistakes been made ; and none affords us a more memo- 
rable warning to judge of others with modest charity and cautious 
deliberation. It would take a large catalogue to contain the titles of 
those books which have been denounced as immoral and mischievous, 
and which are now unjversally acknowledged as the sources of harmless 
pleasure or ethical fideacten, From the father of poetry, from Homer 
himself, who has been charged “ with degrading the gods, and demo- 
ralising man ’’—“ sanctioning perjury and avarice,”—“‘ holding up even 
parricides to reverence ’’—“ teaching what is wicked,and debasing what 
is good "through the long order of his illustrious children,—we can 
find few whom we now recognise amongst our most genial civilisers, 
and our gentlest teachers, who have not, at one time or another, been 
subjected to the common charge of immoral tendency and pernicious 
effect. 

Since the good Bishop Heliodorus saw his tale of Theagenes and 
Charicieca condemned by a synod, as prejudicial to the young; since 
Mahomet denounced in the Koran those harmless tales, of which the 
Arabian Nights are a sample, novelists have been treated, if possible, 
more harshly than their elder brothers the poets. There is no novel 
we more willingly give to the schoolboy, than Don Quizote, yet Cervantes 
has been driven to find in Sismondi a defence “ against those who 
consider Don Quixote the most melancholy book ever written,” and 
(adds Mr. Hallam) “‘ who no doubt consider it also as one of the most 
immoral, as chilling and pernicious in its influence on the social con- 
verse of mankind, as ‘ Zhe Prince’ of Machiavel is in their political 
intercotirse.” * There is no tale that with safer conscience we submit 
to the simplest understanding, than the Aasselas of Dr. Johnson, and 
yet it has been charged with instilling the same, more than doubtful, 
moral, that freezes men’s hopes in the mockery of Candide.t Philoso- 
phers the most earnest, moralists the most rigid, have been as liable to 
this erring accusation, as the wildest of poets and the most careless of 
romancers. Locke presides over our academies, yet he has been 
denounced as the founder of a sect of materialists. Cudworth is 
received amongst the holiest champions of religion, yet Warburton 
informs us that he never published the second part of his work, because 
of the malignity that had visited the first. In the same painful and 
warning mistake of shallow judgments, our divines themselves have 


* Hallam's History of Literature, vol, ill. p. 156. 
+ Voltaire congratulated himeelf, indeed, that “Candide” had appeared before 
*« Rasselas,” 00 that the scoffing wit might not be accused of plagiarising his moral from 
our serious and sturdy Doctor. 
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been assailed, and the twin lights of our religious literature, Tillotson 
and Taylor, calumniated—the one as a Socinian in disguise, the other 
as a schismatic in design. 

Time brings justice at the end, and vindicates the name if it preserves 
the work. Happy he, whose justification comes before the hand has 
forgot its cunning, and the tomb shut out the sweets of the atonement 
from the bitterness of the wrong! Happy he, too, who, early inured 
to,calumny, grows indifferent to its sting! He will not, at least, die 
a lunatic, like Ritson, “stabbed by assassins in the dark,’"—nor 
like Cummyns, waste away “in the slow fever produced by an anony- 
mous assault.” * 

Do not let me be suspected of so egregious a conceit, as implying 
a claim to association with the lofty names that I have cited. I but 
use the argument the citations suggest, to establish the simple truth 
which literary history affords to a more intelligent, and I trust, a more 
liberal] age—viz., that the public should receive with great caution rash 
accusations against the motives of authors and the latent immorality of 
works. For, easy to the lowest understanding is this general charge of 
immoral tendency and object—and tempting it is to malice, when it 
cannot deny the literary reputation which it envies—to assail the moral 
design, because that (always more or less complicated) needs some effort 
beyond the commonplace indifference of the public to perceive and to 
defend. Of whatever is plainly obscene and licentious, of whatever 
openly assails the acknowledged principles of religion, or saps the 
moral foundations of society, all men may judge; and on these, at 
Jeast in our own age, no differences of opinion are likely to exist. But 
the wise and the honest will be wary of ascribing to writers secret 
tendencies and objects at variance, not only with the designs they 
announce, but the reputation accorded to them by judges, whether at 
home or abroad, uninfluenced by personal predilections, or political bias. 
And I fear that the writer, the most really dangerous to society is to be 
found in the critic, who bids the young and unthinking search, amidst 
the most popular forms of literature, for excuses to vice and sanctions 
to crime, which the author himself never intended, and which, without 
such directions, no reader would have suspected. It is critics like 
these who would pervert to poison the most innocent intellectual 
nutriment ; who would interpret the exhortations of St. Augustine into 
an appeal to the passions, or the “ whole Duty of Man”? into a libel 
on one’s neighbour.. Shortly after Addison’s “Cato” had appeared 


* Disraeli, * Curiosities of Literature.” 
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upon the stage, an unhappy person destroyed himself, leaving upon his 
table a paper with these words— 


** That must be good 
Which Cato did and Addison approved.” 


One must mournfully regret this poor man’s perverse misconstruction 
of “ Cato ;” yet who can say, for that reason, that “ Cato” is dangerous, 
or that Addison sanctioned suicide? But, suppose that Addison had 
lived, and “ Cato” been produced, in our day, and suppose that some 
writer in one of our popular journals had, after some prelude upon 
‘“‘ morbid idiosynecracies and the frequency of suicides,” instead of re- 
moving from such “ morbid idiosyncracies” the dangerous impression 
that Addison approved self-slaughter—preferred rather to gratify 
a spleen against the poet, in asserting that the design of the tragedy 
and the purpose of the author were devoted to the mischievous vindi- 
cation of suicide—would not that writer have incurred the gravest 
responsibilities, afforded to ‘‘ morbid idiosyncracies’’ the very stimulus 
it was his duty to withhold, and encouraged the very error it was his 
duty to expose ? Let the editor of every influential journal weigh well 
the considerations this reflection should suggest, and perhaps he may 
confess that the more readily an author’s intention may be misconceived 
by sickly or ignorant minds, the more the popular reviewer, whose 
opportunities give him the quickest and readiest facility towards 
correcting such mistakes, should seek not to confirm but dispel the 
dangerous misconception. 

It is not given to all to have genius—it is given to all to have honesty 
of purpose; an ordinary writer may have this in common with the 
greatest—that he may compose his works with sincere and distinct 
views of promoting truth and administering to knowledge. I claim 
this intention fearlessly for myself. And if, contrary to my most 
solemn wishes, and my most thoughtful designs, any one of my writings 
can be shown by dispassionate argument, to convey lessons tending to 
pervert the understanding, and confound the eternal distinction between 
right and wrong, I will do my best to correct the error, by stamping 
on if my own condemnation, and omitting it from the list of those it 
does not shame me to acknowledge. 

Every reader, who has honoured my books with some attention, must 
long since have recognised in their very imperfections as works of art— 
the favourite and peculiar studies of their author ; some, especially, of 
the companions of my youth, must often have traced to those inquiries, 
which we pursued together through the labyrinth of metaphysics, and 
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amidst the ingenious speculations of writers who have sought by the 
analysis of our ideas to arrive at the springs of our manifold varieties 
in conduct, that over-indulgence of moralising deductions, and those 
often tedious attempts to explain the workings of mind, which have 
weakened the effect of my characters, and interrupted the progress of 
my plots. But no man can have made the study of the great investi- 
gators of human conduct his passion and his habit, and ever conscious 
and wilfully meditate a work at variance with morality ;—more likely 
is it that he will err in the opposite extreme, and undertake no work, 
however light, without a purpose too sharply definite. Even in the 
object on which he is most intent, it is true that he may err,—the 
gravest moralists, the wisest divines, have so erred ; human judgment 


cannot be infallible : 
“* Taoere 


Tutum semper erit.”— 
“If one would be safe, one has no resource but to be silent.” But an 
error of this kind is one only of mistaken, yet honest intention, and 
may surely be exposed, without heated invectives, and calumnious 
personalities. 

What is the charge that has been brought against me—urged and 
re-urged, in words which I will not trust myself to repeat, and in 

spirit which I will not pause to expose? 1 state its broad substance, 
I believe fairly in this, “‘ That I have had a morbid and mischievous 
passion for treating of crime and guilt—that it is the prevailing character 
of my books to make heroes of criminals and felons.” 

Now it is the interest of all writers, from the greatest poet. to the 
meanest novelist, that the due licence of fiction in the materials it 
selects, should be clearly laid down and generally admitted. And 
it is no less to the interest of the public, that writers should not be 
scared, by tacit acquiescence in charges most painful to honourable 
men, from whatever exposition of evil as it exists—whatever investi- 
gation of the human mind, in its sublimity or its baseness, its virtues or 
its guilt, the uniform example of received authorities in literature, has 
proved it to be salutary or safe to permit to the scope of the poet, and 
the purpose of the teacher. 

I shall proceed to show that, if the delineation of crime did afford 
the ordinary and favourite subject of my works—if criminals or felons 
were made what is called the heroes (that is, the leading characters) in 
all or most of them,—such a charge would only prove the ignorance of 
those who advance it, whether of the most acknowledged privileges 
of fiction, or the scope of the moral which writers the most blameless 
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have been left at liberty to develop and enforce. But the charge itself 
is so utterly untrue, that a single glance over the list of my publications 
will suffice to refute it. I annex that list as my reply : 


PELHAM. 

Tue Disownep. 

DEVEREUX. 

GopoLPHIN. 

*Paut CuIFFoRD. 

Tue Pitcrims oF THE Rune. 
*EuGENE ARAM. 

Tus Last Days or Pompsn. 
Rienzi. 

Tue Conquest OF GRENADA. 
Ernest Mattravers, Ist Part. 
Ernest Matravers, 2nd Part ; (first printed as AtIcz.) 
Nieut anp Mornine. 

ZANONI. 

Tue Last or THE Barons. 

* LUCRETIA. 


a 


So that out of a list of sixteen works of fiction (besides five Plays), 
the essays called ‘‘ England and the English,” and “ The Student,” a 
History of Athens, (and a volume or two of poems,*) the three to which 
I have prefixed an asterisk, are the only books in which felons or 
criminals have been made the heroes. In works professing to treat 
of human life in all its complexities, this is surely but a small propor- 
tion assigned to the express delineation of human crimes. And this 
list alone, to those who have read the works, is a sufficient answer to 
the charge—that it has been my Aadiz as an author to select criminals 
and felons as my heroes. Five of the fictions J have cited are devoted 
to the historical illustration of former times, with whatever images, 
fair or noble, the age might afford, or the progress of the narrative 
present ; six to those circles of modern society, in which it was 
difficult to avoid the opposite reproach of dealing exclusively with the 
more polished or more frivolous classes, and forgetting, that beneath 
the surface of manners, grave and stern lessons are to be found—yes, 


* Including a translation of Schiller, to which I could have had, no reasonable 
inducement to devote the labour of more than two years, except that of rendering 
more familiar to my countrymen a collection of Poems, universally considered to 
create, upon the whole, moral impressions peculiarly pure and elevating. 
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even in the guilt and the woe, which are at work within the deeps; 
and two out of the number (“ Zanoni” and “The Pilgrims of the 
Rhine,’’) are dedicated to fancies which may be called, if you please, 
too visionary and unreal, but are wholly remote from that grosser 
and more actual world of evil and sin, to which I am accused of 
having morbidly confined my invention, or monotonously directed 
my research. 

In each and all of these, no doubt, there are (could they paint life 
without, or has any novelist attempted to do so ?)—characters good 
and bad. But in none of my books (save the three before mentioned). 
has crime been made the leading agency, or a criminal the predominant 
character. In most of them, indeed, the fairer and gentler side of 
human nature, has been not unfavourably exhibited ; in most of them, 
I believe, the characters that remain the more vividly clear in the 
yemembrance of an impartial reader, will be associated with such 
qualities as dignify or endear our species. 

To only three fictions out of sixteen, then, does the charge so 
indiscriminately made against all, shrink in its application ;—viz., 
that ‘‘I have sought materials in crime, and heroes in criminals.” 
We come, then, at once to a question, which common sense and 
universal authority ought long since to have decided—viz., “Tlow far 
the delineation of crime is a legitimate object of fictitious composition.” 

It would seem from the hackneyed repetition of the same accusation. 
against me, and the vehemence with which it is accompanied, that I 
had had the discredit to introduce into fiction some hideous innpvation, 
opposed by the greatest writers or at variance with the usual privileges 
of my calling. But what is the fact? Has not the delineation of 
crime, in every age—been the more especial and chosen thesis of the 
greatest masters of art quoted to us as authorities and held up to us 
as models? The parricide of (Edipus, furnishes inspiration to the 
all-perfect and all-polished genius of Sophocles; Medea murders her 
children ; Clytemnestra her husband, Orestes his mother; Phadra 
woos her step-son. I grant all that may be said as to differences of 
ancient manners and habits of thought ; but these very same sabjects 
have been readapted to the modern stage, adorned by the greatest 
geniuses of France, in an age when she especially prided herself on the 
purity of her drama, and the humanity of her audiences. They are 
enrolled amongst the masterpieces of Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. 
They are incorporated with the drama of Italy. In England they 
furnish plots to the authors who were listened to as Reformers of the 
Stage from its ruder barbarities and grosser licence. 
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Turn to the titles in the earlier editions of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
they even seem to invite attention by the promise of the crimes they 
are to depict. What are we to say of the— 

“‘Tragedie of Kynge Richard, conteyninge his treacherous plots 
against his brother Clarence, and the murther of his innocent nephewes 
in the Tower ; wyth the whole course of his detested life ;”’ or of 

‘‘Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, wyth his just revenge on the 
adulterous Kynge Claudius, and the poysoning of the Queen Ger- 
trude.” 

Or, “ The Tragedie of Macbeth, showing how, by treachery and 
manyfold murders, he obtained the crown of Scotland.” 

Or, “Othello the Moore of Venice, his deathe and strangling the 
fair Desdemona.” * 

I attach no weight to these titles themselves, of which Shakespeare 
is doubtless, innocent ; but they certainly do not exaggerate the crimes 
which the plays depict. Crime, in fact, is the essential material of the 
Tragic Drama. Take crime from tragedy, and you annihilate tragedy 
itself. Whatever aims at the tragic effect, whether on the stage or in 
more sober narrative, cannot dispense with the evil which works to 
mischief—excites to terror—involves the innocent in its own ruin, and 
conduces to the tragic passions, of our pity and our awe.t You may 
say at once, and literally of nearly all tragic writers “ that they have 
sought in crimes their materials, and in ciiminals their heroes.” 

My. Burke has probably in much accounted for this sombre selection 


c 


* To say nothing of ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” which is, probably, not Shakespeare's, 
or his only in part, but which we admit into our collections with no fear of demora- 
lising weak minds, or poisoning the purity of youth by the successions of crimes and 
atrocities, murders, rapes—amputating hands, plucking forth tongues, hewing off heads 
—stabbing with a joke of ‘‘ Weke, weke, so cries a pig”—cutting throats on the stage, 
while Lavinia between her stumps holds a bason for the blood, serving up to a mother 
her children baked in a pie, &c. &c. Why is not this play (no matter whose it be) to 
be banished from our collections? Because, here, time has brought healthful 
discernment; because, whatever the defective art which introduces such gratuitous 
horrors in “Titus Andronicus,” every one knows that they do not contaminate the 
moral sense ; the image of crime, made execrable, may pain and revolt us, but for that 
very reason, it does not allure or corrupt. 

ft Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than all definitions which have sought to limit 
the author's liberty of selection from criminal agencies and instruments. ‘‘ The only 
circumstance,” says one critic, ‘* which elevates the crime into a subject for the poet 
or the dramatist, ie the influence under which it is committed, the object which it is 
to attain, the nature of the impelling necessities which lead to it,—when these spring 
from causes not base or ignoble in themselves, when they come, for instance, from a 
combination of wrong not otherwise to be redressed, murder becomes a poetic subject ; 
it is that which is dignified as a ‘tragedy’ and distinguished from mere felony.” 
Words, signifying nothing! The crimes of Iago are base and ignoble in themselves— 
they come from “no combination of wrong not otherwise to be redressed ;” neither, 
do those of Richard IIL, nor those of Pheedra, of Clytemnestra, of the daughters of Lear, 
and the mother of Hamlet, and the wife of Macbeth. 
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of character and subject, in those remarks, not the least subtle 
and profound, in his memorable treatise, wherein he demonstrates 
that, as power is a source of the sublime, so power to be sub- 
lime, must be suggestive of terror, and associated with attributes of 
destruction. 

‘¢ Whatever,” he says, “is fitted in any sort to excite the ideas of 
pain or danger—that is to say, whatever is in any sort terrible, or is 
conversant about terrible objects, or operates in a manner analogous to 
terror, is a source of the sublime.” * 

Again, ‘‘ that power derives all its sublimity from the terror with 
which it is generally accompanied, will appear evidently, from its effect 
in the very few cases in which it may be possible to strip a considerable 
degree of strength of its power to hurt,—when you do this, you spoil 
it of everything sublime, and it immediately becomes contemptible.” 
He proceeds to compare the ox, strong but innocent, and therefore the 
idea of which is not grand, with the bull, which, precisely because its 
strength is often destructive, has frequently a place in sublime description. 
‘“‘ We have continually about us animals of a strength that is consider- 
able, but not pernicious ; amongst these we never look for the sublime. 
It comes upon us in the gloomy forest and in the howling wilder- 
ness—in the forms of the lion, the tiger, the panther, or rhino- 
ceros.’ "+ 

Without absolutely going to the extreme of the principle this eminent 
thinker has enforced, or asserting that strength, to be sublime, must be 
necessarily pernicious ; it is undeniable at least, that the assoéiation of 
power with destruction is one of the most obvious sources of the 
sublime. And, as guilt in Man, when accompanied with intellect or 
daring, contains a power infinitely exceeding the brute force 8f the mere 
animal, so crime is the customary material for tragic art, and furnishes 
the tremendous instrument for moving the human heart by the agency 
of terror. 

Other reasons might be adduced to show why crime has been made 
an essential element on the stage ;—how it has afforded to the master 
of human nature his amplest scope for investigating the most subtle 
and hidden recesses of character and passion, unravelling the skein of 
intellectual error, and bolding up to a thoughtless world those striking 
and solemn warnings in which the more direct morality of tragic com- 
position may be said to consist. Perhaps the old Greek Platonist who 


* Burke on the “ Sublime and Beautiful,” Part I. sect, vii. 
t Ib. Part IL sect. v. 
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eloquently defended Homer from the accusations of his master, has 
made some remarks on this part of our subject not unworthy of 
attention. 

“‘ It appears to me,” he says, “ that whatever is tragical, monstrous, 
and out of the common course of nature in poetical fictions, excites 
the hearers in all imaginable ways to the investigation of the truth, 
attracts us to recondite knowledge, and does not suffer us through 
apparent probability to rest satisfied with superficial conceptions, but 
compels us to penetrate into the interior parts of fables, to explore the 
obscure intention of their authors,” &c.* 

Enough, then, has been said to show that crime is an admitted and 
necessary element of tragic fiction, an agency employed by the greatest 
poets, and to be vindicated by the plainest principles of their art; and 
so popularly is this understood, that the very statue of the Tragic 
Muse is represented with the dagger in one hand, the poison bowl in the 
other. 

But then it is implied, if not openly contended, that, though the 
presentation of crime is allowable on the stage, it is to be condemned 
in a novel. Much is said about the “ weak minds of circulating library 
readers ’’—“ the young” and “impressionable,” &c. As if there were 
no weak minds in the pit and the gallery of Drury-lane—as if only 
sages and stoics were to be found in the boxes—as if a dramatic 
audience were not, upon the whole, a far more miscellaneous class than 
that of subscribers to a circulating library, comprehending far lower 
degrees «f instruction, and a more general admixture, both of rank 
and of age t—as if, too, after all, literature were a kind of medicated 
farina, to be adapted with the daintiest nicety to the digestion of the 
weakly an@ diseased—as if any man of education and vigour, no 
matter whether he write a novel or a history, must not take it for 
granted, that he addresses readers of ordinary understanding and 
healthful comprehension! Is there, in fact, a book in the world that 
could ever have established a fame, if it had not mainly addressed 
itself to strong heads and clear intellects ? 


* Taylor's tranalation of Proclus in the ‘* Apology for the Fables of Homer.” I prefer 
adopting his translation, though not so forcible as I could wish, to any attempt of my 
own. I have taken, however, the liberty of substituting for the word “unnatural,” 
the paraphrase, ‘‘Out of the common course of nature,” which is certainly the true 
meaning of Proclus. 

¢ These poor circulating library readers are a little too superciliously treated. Say 
what we like about them, they still form the ordinary mass of the reading public, and 
comprehend all its varieties of intellect and instruction. They certainly cannot be 
said to exclude the refined and scholastic few, while they as certainly do not embrace 
the lowest orders in mental cultivation. 
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Much, too, is said of the example of former novelists, who were 
contented with exhibiting manners, and ridiculing folly—as if all 
prose fiction were to be narrowed into a single classification, or as if 
all grave purpose and tragic end were forbidden to the compositions of 
fiction, because they are divided into chapters, not compressed into 
acts! What is the fair source of terror in one composition may be 
as readily resorted to in another. What is free to the imagination, if 
put into five acts, does not become reprehensible, if employed in three 
volumes. Fach, the narrative or the drama, is bound but by its own 
peculiar modes of relation or expression. And since, whatever our 
varieties of appeal to the passions, all are traceable to springs in the 
human mind, to which all who treat of the passions must apply—the 
narrator is not only privileged, but absolutely constrained to come to 
the same sources as the writer for the stage. Pause to consider how 
moral terror in tragic composition is obtained. The more you examine, 
the more you will find that moral * terror is never excited except by 
images of evil or punishment—by some destroying or dangerous 
agency. Look a little deeper, and you will find that there are only 
two kinds of this agency—the first, supernatural, such as Fate, a 
ghost, a witch, a fiend, an oracle, &c., in which the images from 
another world are summoned to exercise evil influence over this; the 
second agency is human crime. Search, I say, all tragedies, ail 
fictions, and you will find that moral terror is never produced, but by 
some evil or destroying power, and that that power is never to be 
found, except in the two agencies I have named—viz., the supernatural 
or the criminal. Grant, then, what you cannot deny, that the- 
narrator is in the exercise of his undoubted right, to attempt, if he 
can, to create the passion of terror,and you are compelled to grant 
him the only means by which he can effect his object—viz.» the super- 
natural or the criminal. This is so evident a truth, that it would be 
unnecessary to say a word further on the subject, if it were not that 
the public are less familiarised to representations of guilt in the 
narrative fiction, than they are in the dramatic; and hence the com- 
parative unfamiliarity has given a readier reception to shallow criticism 
of the romance, than common sense and daily custom would permit to 
be applied to the drama. But this only proves what is undeniable— 
viz., that the tragic prose romance is of very recent date in literature, 
and has hitherto been sparingly cultivated. I believe that Richardson’s 


* Ieay moral terror, though even the physical terror caused by representations of 
bodily pain and danger can scarcely be artistically produced, without tracing it to 
moral evil, either in those who endure, or those who inflict it, 
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“ Clarissa Harlowe” was the first prose fiction, attaining permanent 
celebrity, that resorted for interest to the elements of tragedy. I need 
not say, that the plot of that work is founded on the progress and 
perpetration of a crime equally odious and base, conducted through 
scenes, abetted by characters, and consummated by means which the 
public would probably not permit to a writer in the present day. Yet, of 
Richardson, our great moralist could say with truth “that he taught 
the passions to move at the command of Virtue.’’ The next tragic 
fiction that won fame from the public, was the “ Julia de Roubigné”’ 
of the gentle-hearted Mackenzie. It closes in murder and suicide ; 
and those who would fly at higher game than the living, may find, 
perhaps, something to say against the dead great author, who holds up 
as the ideal of chivalrous honour—high, though erring—the jealous 
assassin, who poisons his wife, and escapes by self-slaughter the 
penalties and shame of his deed. Yet who, amongst the true judges 
of literature, would deny to Mackenzie the praise he deserves as a 
writer of the purest intentions, and the mildest humanity? Not long 
after this, with some tragic purpose (though I do not include it amongst 
the fictions that we recognise as critically tragic), came the “ Zeluco”’ 
of Moore—the gloomy portrait of a hero whom no moral sentiment 
ennobles, no genial impulse ever warms—but justifying the author by 
his aim to show in the maturer life of his hero the errors of early 
education, and the absorbing debasement of cultivated egotism. Nor 
has any man ventured to deny, that Dr. Moore in his writings has 
deserved the reputation for virtuous purpose, which, more than his 
, genius, ebtained him the favour of the public. 

To these succeeded the truly tragic fiction of Godwin’s “ Caleb 
Williams,” in which, as ift “ Julia de Roubigné,”’ a murderer is made 
the hero, with false honour for his tempter, while his remorse and his 
terror supply both analysis and incident. Yet, whatever may be said 
of Mr. Godwin’s speculative opinions, on political and other subjects, 
all will admit that his aims were those of a philosopher, who sought, 
in his own way, the inculcation of morals. And while his more 
erroneous expositions of doctrine have sunk into oblivion, ‘Caleb 
Williams ’’ lives yet, and will, perhaps, live while our language 
lasts, a8 a monument of genius, on which are graven admonitions to 
error. 

Thus it will be perceived, that in @// the classic tragic prose fictions 
preceding. our own age, criminals have afforded the prominent 
characters, and crime the essential material. 

Since the production of those works, prose fiction has yet more 
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extended its ancient limits.* It has entered with Goethe the domains 
of speculative thought; it has been enlarged to almost boundless 
extent by the energies of Scott. But while that last-named and illus- 
trious writer enriched the realms he had won with the stores of the 
historian, and from the mines of the poet—while, in mere form, more 
than any one, he relieved and animated the progress of narrative, and 
the delineation of character with the dialogue and action of the stage, 
of tragic fiction, rigidly so called, he haz left but one signal master- 
piece, “ The Bride of Lammermoor.’ +t In this, to create his effects 
of awe, though human evil is unquestionably introduced, he rather 
resorted to the old Greek instrumentality of fute—a means which (for 
an obvious reason that I shall state hereafter) he could not have con- 
tinued to employ if he had more generally directed his genius to tragic 
compositions. But, though the “Bride of Lammermoor” suffices to 
show that Scott's power in the sterner narrative surpassed all before 
him and since, the more habitual tendencies of his mind did not lead 
his choice to the regions over which awe and terror preside, 


6¢ Di quibus imperium est animarum umbrzque silentes 
Et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte sileutia late; ” 


still to the adventurer whom those regions invite, it is permitted to 
add— 


*¢ Sit mihi fas audita loqui: sit, numine vestro, 
Pandere res alt4 terra et caligine mersas.” 


The tragic fiction is conceived—it has taken growth—it may be 
destined, amidst the comparative neglect of the stage, to supply the 
lessons which the tragic drama has, for awhile, abandoned. Do™ot fetter 
its wanderings from free search after truth through the mazes of society, 
and amidst all the contrasts of nature. If it is to be a voice to the 
heart, an interpreter of the secrets of life,—you cannot withhold from 
it the broadest experience of the struggle between good and evil, 
happiness and woe. 


“ Tune igitur terrorom animi, tenebrasque necesse est.” 


* Thus, indeed, a class of composition has arisen, for which as yet we havo no 
definite name ; it corresponds not with our associations of the novel, nor yet with those 
cf the romance. It dves not belong precisely to either. We cannot justly call 
‘s Wilhelm Meister,” or “ Anastasius,” “ Undine” or “ Picciola,” “ Atala” or “sRené,” 
«*Caleb Williams” and “ Julia de Roubigné,” either novels or romances. In England 
the word fiction has thus crept into use, for want of one less general and vague. 

t Unless we admit, as perhaps we ought, the more mixed and less gloomy romance 
of “Kenilworth,” in which I need not say, that all which is effected of terror is 
produced by the agency of guilt; in fact, wherever Walter Scott has produced terror 
without employing supernatural means, it will always and unavoidably, from the 
causes stated in the text, be found in connection with crime. 
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But I am told, somewhat more definitely and precisely, that though 
crimes of a lofty order, rendered high and solemn by ancient tradition, 
and clad in the pomp of history, are fitting subjects for fiction, the 
crimes which occur in our own day and finish their career at the 
gallows or the hulks, are wholly to be banished from recital. “Sach 
things may be: leave them to theirown ignominy. Why elevate vulgar 
felons into heroes, and take us for interest to the Uld Bailey?” 

This, I believe, is a correct quotation from the kind of censure with 
which (stripped of its grosser personalities) I have had to contend. 
Once for all, I will seek to answer it as seriously as if it were an argu- 
ment, not a declamation ; a friendly remonstrance, not a hostile and 
heated assault. And while replying to my assailants in the Press, I 
address calmly and respectfully my argument to those on whom attacks 
‘80 frequently and passionately urged may have produced an impression 
which it pains me most deeply to think any work of mine should 
‘create on one honourable and impartial mind. 

I have already, I trust, shown that the charge of habitually selecting 
criminals for my themes is in itself untrue. I proceed now to the 
question, how far the crimes of our own days, the crimes of Tyburn 
and the Old Bailey, may be admissibie to the licence of art in fiction, 
and conducive to the moral it should inculcate. 

I will grant at once that for the purposes of poetry, high tragic effect 
may be more readily produced, and may usually create a giander or 
less distressful sentiment of awe, when it is sought in the ancient 
treasure-house of history or fable; and in some of my works J have 
reverently drawn from such elder and remoter sources. But one 
zegion of art does not exclude the other. The past cannot monopolise 
the sorrows and crimes of ages. While we live, we ourselves become 
a past. And we are unquestionably warranted to consult the Book of 
‘Time, in the page which is spread before our eyes. Can we do so 
faithfully if we strike out all passages that pain or perplex us? Can 
we give any fair idea of the record, if we confine all our extracts to 
what we instinctively approve and readily comprehend? No, every 
one concedes to me at once, that a writer is at liberty to search amidst 
the materials afforded to him in modern life, for the subjects and 
characters of fiction. The comic writer takes fearlessly whatever in 
the errors and vices of mankind adapts itself to the comic result of 
exciting our 1idicule, and moving our contempt :— 


“Licet, semperque licebit 
dicere de vitiis.” * 





* llor. Sat. 4, lib. 1. 
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“It ever has, and ever will be, lawful to speak of the vices,” which 
it is the province of Comedy as of Satire to expose. The Zartuffe of 
Molitre, the Biifil of Fielding, the Squire Thornhill of Goldsmith (a 
scoundrel, perhaps the vilest and the most sparingly punished in comic 
fiction), the whole spirit in Le Sage, the whole object in Swift, are 
uniformly directed to the exposure of the meaner and more vicious 
propensities of men. Folly and error, vice punished by ridicule, 
constitute the main materials of the comic writer, whether he employ 
them in a drama or a novel. Must we not grant to the writer who 
seeks for the elements of tragedy that exist in his own time, the equal 
licence to seek for the materials to which tragedy must apply? What 
are those materials but the passions and the crimes of men,—as, for 
comedy, the materials are drawn from the humours and the vices ? 
Terror and compassion are the sources of the tragic writer’s effects ; 
the destructive or pernicious power of intellect corrupted into guilt, 
affords him the natural means of creating terror for the evil, and 
compassion for its victims. To say that the criminals he is thus com- 
pelled to employ as the agents of his plot, are unfit for his purpose 
because they may be classed amongst the prey of Newgate and the 
Old Bailey, is but to lay down the preposterous principle, that we 
must not extract tragedy from times in which laws are carried into 
effect ; it is simply to say, that, because men in our day are trans- 
ported and hanged for guilt, the guilt of our day it is improper to 
analyse and depict. All crimes now, if detected, must obtain the 
notoriety of the Old Bailey, or reap their desert in Newgate ; and to 
contend that Newgate and the Old Dailey unfit them for the uses of 
the writer of fiction, is virtually to deprive him of the use of all crimes 
punished by modern law and enacted in the modern day: as if there 
were no warning to be drawn from sins that are not emmobled by 
ermine and purple; as if there were no terror in the condemned cell, 
no tragedy at the foot of the gallows! And yet how hackneyed is the 
aphorism, that the human heart, and the tragedy to be drawn from it, 
remain the same in every age! Unless, then, we deny altogether that 
we are to seek for the sources of tragedy amidst the times which we 
rust necessarily know the best, amongst the characters on which the 
broadest and steadiest light can be cast, amidst the warnings the most 
immediately useful to ns, we cannot reject to the writer of modern 
fiction the materials of modern tragedy, even though they are drawn 
from the records of the prison-house, and the judgments of the law. 
The materials must be open to choice, with certain stipulations as to 
the treatment, into which we shall enter later. 
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It has long, indeed, been the opinion of many minds the most 
thoughtfully bent upon the alliance between humanity and art, that 
we have too much neglected the deeper and graver characteristics of 
our own age ; too much contented ourselves with surveys of the surface, 
delineations of manners, fashions, and foibles, and turned to the past 
for that sterner poetry which is not less sensibly to be found in the 
sorrows and the guilt of the life around us. Thus, towards the close 
of his life, Schiller, whom, at that time, no man can accuse of rash 
and unconsidered tamperings with the legitimate end of genius, 
meditated a drama that would seem least poetical to the shallow, but 
was intended to extract poetry from the very sources which it seems 
we are now forbidden to explore. His proposed subject was ‘“‘ The 
French Police;’’ and I need not say, that the conception could not 
fail to comprehend the evils, the abuses, and the crimes, of modern 
civilisation. 

Good men there are, no doubt, who would interdict altogether the 
presentation of actual crime as painful and revolting—as administering 
to a passion for diseased excitement; I respect their scruples. But, 
without here pausing to examine what weight can be attached to them. 
is the prohibition even possible? Crime meets us as a fact every- 
where ; you cannot open a newspaper, you cannot refer to statistics, 
you cannot mix in the ordinary world—but crime is forced daily and 
hourly on your notice. You must close up for purity and youth all 
history, sacred and profane: you must shut out from the calendar of 
life the tyrant and the martyr; you must seal up the fountains of 
literatuse, and silence the long succession of poets from Sophocles to 
Dante, from Dante to Shakespeare, from Shakespeare to the last song 
that has thrilled through the world—if you seek to exclude from the 
mind thecdark certainties of guilt. Even then yoa will fail. Man 
has but to live, to know that crime is the foe man must brave. Could 
you instruct him what he should resist and abhor, if you could leave 
him ignorant of its existence and its chastisement ? You cannot, like 
the Emperor of China, live in a fancied succession of triumphs and 
security, and receive congratulations on the felicity of your reign and 
the impregnability of your dominion, while the enemy are blockading 
your ports and sailing up your rivers. The essential characteristic of 
this age and land is publicity. There exists a Press which bares at 
once to the universal eye every example of guilt that comes before a 
legal tribunal. In these very newspapers which would forbid a 
romance writer to depict crime with all that he can suggest to demon- 
strate its causes, portray its hideousness, insist on its inevitable 
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doom,—are everywhere to be found the minutest details of guilt,—the 
meanest secrets of the prison-house are explored, turnkeys interro- 
gated, and pages filled with descriptions of the personal appearance of 
the felon, his dress at the bar, his courage at the gallows. To find 
the true literature of Newgate and Tyburn, you have only to open the 
newspaper on your table. That reports ¢hus sent abroad to all quarters 
of a motley civilisation, read aloud in the lowest alehouse, and in the 
vilest resorts of outcasts and thieves—the only literary food (as news- 
papers are) of the most uneducated classes ;—that such may do harm, 
I am ready to confess, and this from the careless tone and the base 
detail—the obtrusion of a criminal notoriety unaccompanied by a 
single lesson—gorging the curiosity and familiarising away the 
solemnity of guilt.* But how different this from the narrative of a 
writer of fiction, who presents no single portraiture of crime to 
monopolise the morbid fancy—who contrasts it with images of purity 
and innocence, who analyses the workings of the heart, and thus 
checks its progress to corruption—who accompanies the crime, as by 
its shadow, with the darkness of its own deformity—who exerts all 
the power he possesses to accumulate terrors round its consequences 
and chastisements—whose work py its literary treatment (if the 
author possess but ordinary scholarship), to say nothing of its mode of 
publication, is not destined to penetrate, like the newspaper, amongst 
the most ignorant and perverted—the accomplices and imitators of the 
guilty—but is almost necessarily confined to classes of a certain 
education, which would render the imitation as untempting as the 
guilt itself is abhorrent. The fiction supplies the very lessons the 
newspaper cannot give. If the reader doubt this, let him only com- 
pare the impressions made upon his mind by a crime brought before 
the courts of law with those produced by a crime which some 
imaginative writer has depicted ;—I am greatly mistaken if he does 
not own, at once, that the last are infinitely more grave, more forcible, 
and more enduring. 

Analysis of the darker or coarser crimes of society is not intended 
to reform the criminals—them it does not reach. It is not asa curb 
to tyrants that “ William Teil” is effective. It is not to reform an 
Appius that we express our sympathy with Virginius. It is not to 
breathe virtue into burglars that “ Jonathan Wild” was composed, or 


* This is the necessity of the newspaper press, rather than a reproach to it. That 
press but obeys the imperious demands for publicity which the age enforces. Its 
business is to deal with facts; and it can only partially and briefly convey the deduc- 
tions which the author of a fiction writes volumes to explain. 
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to prevent men from poisoning their wives, that Mackenzie wrote his 
“ Julia de Roubigné.” Limited, indeed, would be the moral uses of 
fiction, if confined to the peculiar idiosyncrasies of character it selects. 
Nor is it only by the catastrophe itself that fiction reaches the heart, 
but yet more by the mental dissection which it admits, that it corrects 
our errors, in developing their causes. It is by the tendencies to 
which terror or compassion in the tragic form, ridicule and contempt 
in the comic, are the agents, that we confirm social enthusiasm for 
virfue, and unite the reason with the passions in detestation of crime. 
And all this can be equally effected, whether we resort for materials 
to the past or to the present, to the vices of the great or to those of 
the mean. It is the treatment that ennobles, not the subject. 
Grant that the characters are what convention calls Jow—in birth, 
station, instruction; born in a cellar, dying on the gibbet, they are not 
one jot, for those reasons, made necessarily low to art. Art can, with 
Fielding, weave an epic from adventures with gamekeepers and 
barbers. Art can, with Goethe, convert into poetry the most lofty, 
the homely image of the girl condemned for infanticide, and confine 
the vast war between spirits and men, to the floors of her felon cell. 
Rightly has the most majestic of poets placed at the Portals of Dread, 
not those fiends which are the tempters of the great and deluders of 
the wise, but rather the demons of the ruder multitude, ‘“‘ Fear, and 
ill-advising Hunger, Labour, and shameful Want ”— 


*¢ Et Metus, et malesuada Fames et turpis Egestas ; 
Terribiles visu forme—Letumque, Laborque.” * 


0 

To sum up, I think, then, we must allow— 

Ist. That crime, however great and heinous, is an admitted and 
necessary agency in tragic fiction, warranted by the employment of 
the greatest masters, and the sanction of all ages. | 

2ndly. That it is equally admissible in the narrative fiction as the 
dramatic. 

3rdly. That we may seek, for the materials of terror in crime, or 
destructive power, amidst the present as the past—that we are limited 
neither to particular periods, nor conventional gradations of rank— 
that wherever we find the facts that furnish the passion of terror,t 
and the characters that permit the analysis of motive to conduct, (the 
cause to the effect)—we are at full liberty to use them. 

* Virg. Zin. vi. 276, 277. 
+ I should apologise for the fatiguing repetition of the word terror throughout this 


inquiry. But I could not avoid it without obscurity and circumlocution. I must 
make the same excuse for the repetition of the word art. 
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I said that we have a right to demand certain stipulations as to 
treatment and selection. 

Istly. We have a right to demand that, whatever interest the author 
bids us take in the criminal, we should never, by any metaphysical 
sophistry, be seduced into admiration of the crime—that even where, 
as usually in the drama, the criminal is invested with attributes that 
enforce respect, or is induced to’ an offence at war with his general 
character by circumstance and temptation—still the crime itself should 
be shown clearly as a violation of eternal laws, and be condemned, not 
only by the result in the fiction, but the reason of the beholder. We 
are not forbidden to sympathise with Othello in his jealousy, nor to 
admire the nobleness which contrasts an infirmity ordinarily mean and 
egotistical ; for we see that the crime to which it urges him entails 
its own direful punishment, and no compassion for the murderer lessens 
our horror of the murder. 

2ndly, The crimes depicted should not be of a nature to lead us 
through licentious scenes, nor accompanied with descriptions that 
appeal dangerously to the senses. There is one class of evil which 
shocks and revolts us—there is another class of evil to which the most 
perilous ally is in our own nature. There is nothing to corrupt us 
in the delineation of murder and violent wrong ; our instincts recoil 
at once from the idea of imitation. There may be much to corrupt 
us in the delineation of an adulterous love, though the moral it is 
meant to convey may, in itself, be excellent. And, therefore, it is 
safest not to make prominent or minutely to detail crimes of a nature 
which less openly revolts us than insidiously allures.* 

3rdly. In dealing especially with the coarser and more violent crimes 
least idealised by remote tradition, least dignified by history above 
vulgar associations, the author is bound to have some object in view 
belonging to the purer and more thoughtful principles of art, to which 
the means he employs are subordinate and conducive. Ifin “ Jonathan 
Wild,” Fielding takes us almost solely among thieves and pickpockets 
it is not merely, and objectively, as it were, to familiarise us with their 
principles and habits. In describing the actual meanness, he is aiming 
his satire at false greatness. It is not because a man is a felon and 
a criminal that therefore he furnishes a fitting theme for the drama 


* And this principle of treatment, be it observed, holds as good in the delineation 
of virtue as in the exhibition of guilt. “Pamela,” for instance, is intended to celebrato 
the triumph of virtue in a woman,—“ Caleb Williams” depicts the guilty fall of a man. 
Yet which of the two fictions would a father prefer to trust to his children? The 
design of Richardson is eminently virtuous, but, by an error in art, the treatment 
obtrudes scenes and suggests ideas of very questionable safety. 
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or the narrative. I guard myself especially against appearing to sanction 
so preposterous a conclusion. But if there be anything so peculiar in 
his guilt, or the circumstances attending it, as to afford fair scope for 
artistic purpose, suggest useful reflections, or inculcate a salutary lesson, 
—then it is, not because he is a criminal or felon, that he becomes an 
unfit instrument for those ends to which, indeed (as we have seen), 
the agency of crime is essential. If; therefore, the author make use of 
the actual and more violent guilt that forms one element of the society 
around us—we have a right to expect that it will be introduced, not in 
wanton levity, but for some thoughtful purpose—tending (to the best 
of his judgment) to illustrate some serviceable truth. 

These, I believe, are the main restrictions which we must impose 
upon the liberty of the author, in granting him al] the privileged 
resources of his art. 

I venture to assert, that by these restrictions I have been bound. 
Throwing myself on the indulgence of the candid for an egotism, 
rendered necessary by the direct personality of the attacks, and without 
which the reader must be sensible that these remarks would be desultory 
and incomplete ; and assuming merely, that the three works I am 
called upon to defend have been read by those to whom | address 
myself, I proceed to challenge for them the severest application the 
impartial can bestow, of the rules I have laid down for the proprieties 
of treatment. 

And first, as to “ Paul Clifford.” * The object of “ Paul Clifford ”’ 
ought to be sufficiently apparent. It was written at a time when 
capital punishment was still in this country indiscriminately impolitic 
and severe—when society was not employed, as it is virtuously now, 
in seeking to reform the circumstances which engender crime in the 
masses ; but was content with punishing by severity the offences it 
had in much caused by neglect. To quote from the short preface 
to the edition of 1840, it was my design, therefore, “ to draw attention 
to two errors in our penal institutions—viz., a vicious prison discipline, 
and a sanguinary criminal code—the habit of first corrupting the boy 
by the very punishment that ought to redeem him, and then hanging 
the man on the first occasion, as the easiest way of getting rid of our 
own blunders ;” it was “a satire on the short cut established between 
the house of correction and the condemned cell.” 

Paul Clifford himself is thus represented as one of the very numerous 
class to which all practical philanthropists are now inviting our atten- 


* The real hero of this book is perhaps rather William Brandon than his son ; but I 
take the responsibility created by the title relected, 
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tion ; exposed in boyhood to the contagion of evil companionship— 
sent to prison for an offence he does not commit—escaping from it 
by the dexterity of one of those confirmed rogues, with whom a prison 
brings him into familiar association—and afterwards, almost necessarily 
driven for a livelihood into defiance of the Law, which had already 
expelled him from its pale. Paul Clifford offends, and he is punished 
—he is an exile for ever from his country ; but as his offence is extenu- 
ated by circumstances—as society in itself is in some measure & 
partaker of it—as some good qualities, that show him capable of reform, 
belong to his character, and as he has been led into none of the 
darker crimes of cruelty, revenge, and bloodshed—so he is not 
punished to the extent of the gallows. He is allowed to work 
out his redemption by repentance and atonement. In all this, the 
Novelist does but second the improved disposition of Society itself. 
He does but advocate in a fiction the principles which are now en- 
lightening our journals and ameliorating our laws. 

To guard against danger of imitation by the modern invaders of 
property (if such a book could ever reach them), Paul Clifford is 
not represented—as certain parties choose unblushingly to assert— 
as a mere pickpocket and thief—he is taken out of the range of existing 
subjects for the Old Bailey. His offence is that of the obsolete, and 
now impossible nature, which characterised what was satirically 
called the ‘Gentleman Highwayman ;” and has passed away from 
our well-regulated roads and enclosed commons as entirely as the band 
of Robin Hood has passed from the glades of Sherwood. It gan now 
be imitated no more than adventurous youth can imitate the Locksley 
and the fob Roy of Walter Scott. And with quite as much justice 
in the last-cited novel may its great and healthful author be accused 
of exalting a robber into a hero, and weaving round him a dangerous 
and immoral interest, as the humbler writer, now put upon his defence, 
of such a design in the moonlight rides of Paul Clifford, the Highway- 
man.* If exception be taken to the mere lowness of scenes and 
characters occasionally introduced in the book, but by no means 
forming the principal part of it, I may observe, that as they contain 
nothing obscene or licentious, nothing to incite or inflame, and are not 


* Rob Roy defies the law, plunders the traveller, ravages the border, spares not life, 
if in his way, and is represented on the whole as an amiable and gallant character, 
and dismissed without punishment, to the doubtful approbation of the reader. In all 
this the assailers of ‘ Paul Clifford” see nothing to call for the charge of raising 
robbers into heroes, or bestowing interest upon criminals. And they are right. Let 
them be but consistent. If this miserable jargon is to be employed at all, let them use 
it impartially. 
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introduced for themselves, but for satire upon the real vulgarity often 
found beneath the mere conventional polish they travesty or burlesque, 
—so whatever may be said against such an introduction on the score 
of art, it is free, at least, from all tendency to corrupt. And in this, 
since I cannot claim the merit of originality, I have at least the 
sanction of authorities the most respected—not only in the disputed 
morality of the “ Beggars’ Opera,” or the nobler precedent of “Jonathan 
Wild’’—but in the “Beggar’s Bush” of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which does not disdain to put slang into verse—in the “ Gueman 
D Alfarache” of Le Sage—in the “ Sharper” of Quevedo—and in 
the innumerable scenes in what is called “ low life,”’ which are never 
cited in reproach of our greatest novelists. 

I think, therefore, that I may fairly dismiss “ Paul Clifford” 
to the acquittal of any impartial jury upon the capital charges that, 
without evidence and against precedent, have been laid to its charge. 

In “ Eugene Aranm”’ the case was wholly different, demanding graver 
treatment and more awful chastisement; here, at least, there was no 
vulgar offender, nor here was there any victim to the errors and neglect 
of society. Here was one of those startling phenomena in human 
conduct which had arrested the attention of the historian, claimed the 
muse of the Poet, which had been more than the nine days’ wonder in 
the age in which it had occurred, and remained in the record and 
memories of men, as containing the problems, and exciting the terror, 
of a completed tragedy initself. The picture of a laborious and self- 
taught student, apparently of a life the most blameless, a character the 
most humane, locking within his conscience the secret of a dark and 
inexplicable crime, not to be explained by intelligible motives—attri- 
buted to what seemed essentially opposite to his nature and pursuits, 
(viz. the mean desire of gain)—brought to light after many years, by 
a series of circumstances, regular and coherent as the links in a Drama, 
is surely not to beclassed amidst the vulgar and commonplace offences 
of Newgate records; and if ever crime be admissible in fiction, I confess 
that I know of few within that wide history in which it finds its place, 
more set apart and marked out for tragic analysis and delineation. 
Not in the various subjects it has been my fortune to select, though 
they have dealt with larger and more complicated interests of mankind; 
not in Pliny’s fearful account of the flaming mountain and buried city; 
not in the failing attempt of Rienzi to resuscitate the corpse of Roman 
grandeur, recorded in the annals of Italy ; not in the wild and gloomy 
strugcle in which our own Chroniclers have tracked, amidst the Wars 
of the Roses, the sanguinary transition from the feudal to the social age, 
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ean I recognise a theme more adapted to Tragic purposes than the image 
of that solitary mind, silent and bowed down beneath the weight 
of its solitary crime. I was not singular in my belief that this subject 
was appropriate to the purposes to which I presumed to apply it. 
Mr. Godwin assured me that he had often meditated a fiction, of which 
Eugene Aram was to be the hero; and I am informed by a high and 
indisputable authority,* that Sir Walter Scott expressed his surprise 
that a crime so peculiarly adapted to tragedy or romance, had been s0 
Jong untreated by either. 

I venture, then, to assume that the choice of my subject was suffi- 
ciently legitimate. And I addressed myself to its execution with 
an ‘earnest study neither to palliate the offence, nor diminish the terror 
of the chastisement. Here, unlike the milder guilt of Paul Clifford, 
the author was not to imply reform to society, nor open in this world 
atonement and pardon to the criminal. As it would have been wholly in 
vain to disguise, by mean tamperings with art and truth, the ordinary 
habits of life and attributes of character, which all record and remem- 
brance ascribed to Eugene Aram, as it would have defeated every end of 
the moral inculcated by his guilt, to portray in the caricature of the mur- 
derer of melodrame, a man immersed in study, of whom it was noted 
that he turned aside from the worm in his path,t so I have allowed to 
him whatever contrasts with his inexpiable crime have been recorded 
on sufficient authority. But I have invariably taken care that the 
crime itself should stand stripped of every sophistry, and be hideous to 
the perpetrator as well as to the world. Allowing all by which, atten- 
tion to his biography may explain the tremendous paradox of fearful 
guilt in a man aspiring after knowledge and not generally inhumane— 
allowing that the crime came upon him in the partial insanity, produced 
by the combining circumstances of a brain overwrought by intense 
study, disturbed by an excited imagination, and the fumes of a momen- 
tary disease of the reasoning faculty, consumed by the desire of 
knowledge, unwholesome and morbid, because coveted as an end, 
not a means, added to the other physical causes of mental aberration— 
to be found in loneliness, and want verging upon famine ;—all these 
which a biographer may suppose to have conspired to his crime, have 
never been used by the novelist as excuses for its enormity, nor indeed, 
lest they should scem as excuses, have they ever been clearly presented 


* Our distinguished diplomatist, Sir Hamilton Seymour. 
+ The Rev. Mr. Hinton said “he used frequently to observe Aram, when walking in 
the garden, stoop down to remove a snail or a worm from the path.” 
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to the view. The moral consisted in showing more than the merc 
legal punishment at the clese. It was to show how the consciousness 
of the deed was to exclude whatever humanity of character preceded 
and belied it from all active exercise—all social confidence ; how the 
knowledge of the bar between the minds of others and his own, 
deprived the criminal of all motive to ambition, and blighted know- 
ledge of all fruit: Miserable in his affections, barren in his intellect— 
clinging to solitude, yet accursed in it—dreading asa danger the fame 
he had once coveted—obscure in spite of learning, hopeless in spite 
of love, fruitless and joyless in his life, calamitous and shameful in his 
end ;—surely such is no palliative of crime, no dalliance and toying 
with the grimness of evil! And surely, to any ordinary comprehension, 
any candid mind, such is the moral conveyed by the fiction of “‘ Eugene 
Aram !” 

I come now to the last of the three works of which I have under- 
taken the defence. But before I speak of the object really intended 
in the romance of “ Lucretia,” I must clear up a very signal and 
general mistake on the part of my critics. In the preface to “ Lucretia,” 
it will be observed that I speak much of an intention I had long 
entertained of depicting the influences of money upon modern civilisa- 
tion, and exposing what I held as a vice of the day, in impatience or 
dislike to the slow returns of legitimate toil, whether in pecuniary 
speculation or intellectual ambition. And upon this, with the excep- 
tion of two or three reviewers, there has been an outcry of simultaneous 
discovery that the design announced in the preface was not borne out 
in the execution of the book;. and accordingly that the book was 
a failure, because the author had not accurately defined what the 
book was intended to convey. If these gentlemen will do me the 
favour to correct in. themselves that ‘impatience’ which I took the 
liberty to denounce, and look with a little leas haste at that unfortunate 
preface, they will, perhaps, convince themselves that I never professed 
‘Lucretia’ to be the fulfilment or carrying out of the purpose which 
I said I had once meditated in an eariser design. What I stated, I 
thought with sufficient distinctness, was, that when I half implied my 
farewell to the character of a novelist, I had imagined that an attempt 
to illustrate the influences of money might be best worked out upon 
the stage; that that design, with which I wished to couple some 
exposition of the popular vice of impatience, I afterwards thought I 
could best treat in a novel; but that while meditating such a concep- 
tion, I became acquainted with the lives of two criminals, so remarkable 
as to engage my examination and analysis; and, that this second design 
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had supplanted the first, I thought 1 had made abundantly clear by the 
following remarks :— 

‘“T could not resist the temptation of reducing to a tale the materials 
(viz., the lives and letters of the said two criminals) which had so 
engrossed my interest and tasked my inquiries; and, in this attempt, 
various incidental opportunities have occurred, if not of completely 
carrying out, still of incidentally illustrating my carléer design.” 
And, a few lines farther, I expressly observe, “that the delineation of 
the darker crime formed the staple of my narrative,” proceeding to 
remark, that in that delineation “the less obvious moral must be found 
in those uses to which poets have applied the portraiture of gigantic 
crime.” 

Therefore, any impartial person will perceive at once, that even at 
the commencement of my book its object has been, to say the least, 
carelessly misrepresented ;—that what made the purpose of an earlier 
and suspended design, only furnished incidental illustration to the 
present—and that that illustration was the less noticeable in the agencies 
of the greater crime which formed the staple of the narrative, and in 
which another moral must necessarily be sought. 

‘“‘ The incidental opportunities’? to which I limited my engagement, 
occur chiefly in the minor agents of the fiction. William Mainwaring 
with a competent fortune, and abilities calculated, with steady persever- 
ance, to gratify ambition by an honourable repute, finds his tempter 
in the undue desire of gain, and the rash impatience for distinction. 
Without these enemies in his own breast, Lucretia had been powerless 
against him. On the other hand, Walter Ardworth, represe:tted as 
honest in his impulse and generous in his sympathies, loses character 
for want of due regard to the prudence in preserving, which is the 
counter error to greed in acquiring; and too impatient, even in the 
social and generous tendencies which attach him to liberty as the ad- 
vancement of his species—to study the application of theory to 
practice, sinks into a shallow declaimer, as useless to his cause, 
as unprofitable to himself. In contrast to both these, meant to unite 
the talents of the one with the sympathies of the other, is sketched in 
outline the character of John Ardworth—energetic but not rash— 
uncovetous, but self-denying—valuing ‘money at its just standard, and 
looking to steadfast labour as the surest means of success. Incidentally 
(if only incidentally) the secret and sinister influences of money upon 
conduct, are also suggested in the mechanical avarice of Beck—the 
habitual degradation of Grabman — incidentally they even apply 
to the career of the two arch criminals themselves—covetousness and 

? y 2 
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impatience are twin elements in the grasping, hollow, character of the 
scoundrel, Varney, “alieni appetens, sui profasus,” with the cold heart 
of the miser—the rank lusts of the spendthrift. Impatience to attain 
to the end, which her selfish love for Mainwaring suggests, is the first 
cause of those criminal desires in Lucretia, which are the germs of her 
criminal deeds, and by which she first permits herself to encourage the 
contemplation of a human life as an obstacle in her way. And with 
all her constitutional indifference to money in itself, so much is money 
mixed up with men’s fellest, as their noblest designs, that it is for the 
coveted inheritance of her son, for the power money can bestow, that 
her crowning and most hideous guilt is principally conceived and 
accomplished. If it be said that these are not the patent and obvious 
influences of money, I reply that, even in my earlier design, such 
indirect influences were not those which I stated it to be my intention 
to depict. The broad characteristics, whether of a Harpagon, a Beverley 
or an Heir of Lynn, have been sufficiently portrayed. I spoke emphati- 
cally of a former design to trace rather “ the strange and secret ways in 
which that arch civiliser, familiarly called money, insinuates itself into 
our thoughts and motives, our hearts and actions.” But all I professed 
in this work, was to take advantage of incidental opportunities of 
suggesting such lessons—and I have now shown, that I have fulfilled 
my intention to the extent of my engagement. 

The deeper, sterner, and more tragical design to be found in the 
crimes that form the staple of the narrative, I did not detail in my 
preface, partly because I trusted it might be sufficiently obvious: to 
the more intelligent reader, partly because it could not have been 
explained without impertinently forestalling the piot, and could not 
well haye been understood till the volumes were closed, and the mind 
could look back upon the whole. I was mistaken, it seems, in my 
first reason for silence, and I have no longer the motive for the second. 
Here let me pause for a moment, and endeavour to remove from the 
mind of the reader the principal obstacle, I apprehend, in the way of 
his candid judgment. 

Colley Cibber tells us in his amusing autobiography, that in his 
time actors did not like to represent the parts of villains, “lest in 
some sort they should be confounded with the persons represented,” 
and, indeed, that the audience themselves “were shy of giving 
applause to Iago, lest they should be looked on as abettors of the 
wickedness in view.’’ Nay, “the Master of the Revels, who then 
licensed plays for the stage, would strike out whole scenes, where a 
vicious and immoral character was ‘introduced, however visibly it 
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were shown that it was to be afterwards punished or reformed.” 
Once, much to poor Colley’s dismay, this wise Master of the Revels 
struck out the whole of the first act of Richard III., ‘‘ without leaving 
a line of it.” In vain was the prayer, “ for a speech or two, that the 
other four acts might limp on with a little less absurdity.” The 
Master of the Revels was obdurate, “‘and so the play was positively 
acted for some years without the first act at all!” 

Now something, perhaps, of this prejudice still exists in the public; 
when the author has presented some character of villainy to their eyes, 
perhaps they are still shy of their applause, “lest they be looked 
upon as .abettors of the wickedness described.” Nay, perhaps the 
more life-like and truthful the villainy, the greater the dread of being 
entrapped into owning the faithful colours of the author, and the 
easier, by some artful foe in the house, they may be led into venting 
on the writer some part of the resentment which he designedly raised 
against his creations. This is like beheading Dr. Guillotine by the 
very machine he intended, out of the least truculent motives, for the 
more artistic decapitation of felons. I must entreat, however, the 
reader to lay aside that prejudice which, however amiable, is certainly 
unjust, and dissociate entirely the idea of what is due to the author, 
from the sense of what is due to the characters whom the author has 
purposely submitted to abhorrence. He does not the less hate the 
crimes, because he has sought, in presenting, to deduce from them 
what warnings they may convey: and he is about now more clearly 
to explain what moral, perhaps not unprofitable, may come, clear and 
fair, from the guilt it has shocked the good to behold. 

When the chief materials for the gloomier part of this tale were 
submitted to me, in the lives, writings, and correspondence of the two 
persons represented under the names of Lucretia and Varney, that 
which made upon me the deepest and most startling impression was 
the degree of intellectual cultivation which accompanied and 
heightened their ineffable guilt. We are so accustomed to consider 
crime the hideous offspring pf ignorance, that when we find it accom- 
panied by much literary instruction, it startles the wonder of the 
indifferent, and rouses the inquiry of those who love to explore the 
workings of the human mind. 

The person whose guilt is certainly not exaggerated in Varney, was 
an artist, a musician, a critic, and a writer of liveliness and versatility. 
In his correspondence, he appears to have skimmed the surface of a 
large and various reading—speaks familiarly of Kant, and hints at a 
translation of Schelling. In the correspondence of the original from 
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whom is drawn the Lucretia of the fiction, are apparent a cultivation 
more elaborate, and faculties more formidable. These were facts not 
to be got over. Some lesson, like all facts, they must convey. And I 
searched for that lesson as a physician may watch some fearful disease, 
so rare indeed in itself, that his deductions might never be applied to 
one precisely similar, but which, if comprehended and detailed, might 
add to the general stores of pathology, and unravel some of the more 
mysterious complications of the human frame. It is ever painful to 
believe in the union of mental cultivation with cruel propensities or 
moral depravity ; still, the fact of such a union rises out from every 
page in the varying chronicles of history. Sometimes the most ruth- 
less exterminator is found in one who has armed himself against his 
kind, with all the learning of his age; and the accomplishments of a 
woman have been interwoven with the ferocities of a savage. The 
most sanguinary tyrant of ancient Greece so cultivated the reasoning 
faculties he perverted, as to induce the popular error to class him 
amongst the sages: Nero had stored his cruel and sensual mind with 
the very accomplishments supposed most to humanise and soften ; 
everything that his time could teach him, refined into system the 
atrocities of Cesar Borgia; Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, surpassed 
the most rathless in an age of barbarity ; yet “ with his head,” say the 
chroniclers, “fell half the scholarship of England;’’ Richard the 
Third brought to the fierce, unlettered struggles of his day the arts of 
Italy and the learning of Utrecht. Happily, the moral to be drawn 
from these colossal criminals is, the utter failure of the very intellect 
so perverted and misused. And as, whatever our inclination to the 
contrary, we cannot deny that in private individuals the same dis- 
cordant, and dismal union of cultivated intellect and corrupted con- 
science does sometimes, though rarely, exist, let us deduce from 
biography and fiction the same salutary truth that consoles us in 
history. History makes clear the fact and loud the warning. Is it 
wrong for fiction, that history of the inner heart, to do the same? To 
show the nothingness and impotence of intellect, even in the attain- 
ment of its own intellectual aims, when it once admits crime as its 
agency—to show how useless, nay, pernicious, to the guilty possessor 
is the very mental power he thus desecrates and perverts—to show 
that goodness and genial affection are essential to the triumph and 
fruitfulness of all that mind may plot for, and force would command— 
for these lessons, it might be as permissible to dive into the guilt of 
Lucretia as into that of the Prince of Valentinois—and expose in the 
humbler villain of our own day the same attributes of character, the 
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same alliance of the sensual and the cruel, the effeminate and 
unsparing, which may startle us in the imperia] poisoner and parricide 
of old. It is only “the property-man” of the stage that sees grandeur 
but in the crown or the toga. Strip off the externals. We have a 
right to compare men with men. . 

I wished, then, to show the fate of intelligence abused to the ends 
of guilt. Somewhat of this had already been shadowed out, as I have 
said, in the tale of “ Eugene Aram.’’ I sought now to follow the 
inquiry it suggested into wider tracks, and into yet more comprehen- 
sive results. With two out of the three great divisions of human 
intelligence, facts supplied me; I drew from invention for the third. 

In Dalibard, the intention was to portray the wary, calculating, and 
laborious intellect, which, ‘rightly directed, leads to science; in 
Varney, the versatile, lively, impressionable fancy, which, purified 
and guided, may conduct to art; in Lucretia, the energy and active 
will, which, nobly stimulated and trained, may lead to eminence and 
success in the outward concerns of life. 

All these intellects had but to be honest to succeed. Each of these 
intellects divorces itself early from all interests but its own. Each 
works and plots solely for objects identified with itself. Each admits 
crime for its agency; and from that moment all three, so essentially 
distinct, are merged in one common infamy and degradation—from 
that moment, every effort of the intellect itself becomes a failure ; and 
time and justice, and the truth of things, crush them beneath the Alps 
they themselves have created. In the minutiew of treatment, all 
ground for such mischief, as the most cautious might apprehend, in 
instructing depravity (if depravity such a book should ever reach,) as to 
the materials at its command, has been so studiously avoided, that the 
reader will perceive the uniform care with which the possible attain- 
ment of those materials have been placed out of the reach of the 
guilty ; the temporary success that attends the poisons employed by 
the murderers is made to depend solely on their selection of no drug 
to be procured by common-place villany—in the secrets of chemical 
compounds, which at no shop could be purchased, of which no hint is 
conveyed, except that only by chemistry, the most erudite and skilful, 
they can possibly be combined. Rather than incur, however inno- 
cently, the possibility of supplying to one “ morbid idiosyncrasy ” the 
agencies at the service of these modern Borgias, I have willingly invited 
the much more plausible accusation of far-fetched and impracticable 
devices, if ever existing, wholly lost to the invention, wholly out of 
the command, of guilt in the age in which we live. 
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I said in my preface that the originals from whom I had drawn 
had as little as imagination can conceive to redeem their guilt. And 
this, J trust, I have sternly kept in view. I have never once held 
them up to compassion. I have left them that degree of ability which 
was justified by facts ; not elevated into the genius, with which, as in 
history, we find such criminality is not Accompanied. It has been 
even reproached to me, that I have not given them genius, and that 
all their cunning, instruction, or audacity avails them not for worldly 
success. Why, that was precisely one truth that I aimed at! The 
Borgias and the Richards fall short of genius, but have ability 
sufficient to have won them some distinction in good, and powerful 
only for destruction when applied toevil. I have never suffered ability 
so debased to pass into the command of admiration—I have shown 
how impotent it was to lessen one atom of our detestation, though 
sufficient, (if such art be in the writer,) to accompany detestation with 
terror. Pressed into the service of Death, Mind itself grows grim and 
hateful as the king that it serves. 

‘“« Black it stands as Night, 
Fierce ns ten furies, terrib‘e as hell, 
And shakes a deadly dart!” 
These Children of Night, by the paths they themselves have chosen, 
are conducted to catastrophes, which, while punishing them the most 
in the sin each had most favoured, was that which each (could the 
soul have foreseen it) would have regarded as the most fearful and 
appalling. Dalibard, the coward and the calculator, shrinking from 
all physical danger, and using his holiest relationships but as tools 
to his purpose, is betrayed at the hearth he had desecrated, and 
butchered by the dull ruffian he had duped. Varney, who had prosti- 
tuted the perfection of his physical senses to their vilest gratifications, 
luxurious amidst hisinfamy, effeminate in despite of his animal audacity, 
is sentenced to the coarsest of hardships, the vilest of labour, chained 
to the most loathsome of malefactors, doomed to all that the senses, 
most pampered, would shudder from the most, all that the fancy, so 
perverted, could body forth of horror and despair. Lucretia, who 
had made on earth no god but the intellect—is cursed in the intellect— 
smitten down below the brutes, but with the consciousness of the 
mortal—retaining, amidst the ruins of all the past, only the image of 
her crime, standing face to face with it, as a visible thing.—Surely 
these punishments are as appalling and as appropriate to the guilt 
as poetic justice can command! And beside them the gibbet is mercy 


and reprieve. 
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The delineation, then, of these three arch criminals, was not the 
indulgence of any idle or morbid affection for the contemplation of 
guilt in itself, it was but undertaken for an honest and serious purpose. 
And a thoughtful reader will perceive, that even the more subordinate 
images of evil introduced, were in accordance with one earnest and 
elaborate design. The dull and villainous brutality of the grave-stealer, 
for instance, forms no superfluous figure on the gloomy canvas, nor, in 
chaining that sordid ruffian to the more pampered miscreant, is the 
idea of befitting punishment to the last, alone enforced. But in con- 
founding in one lowest abyss of human degradation, the man in whom 
no nobler faculty has ever been awakened, and the man to whom 
all faculties sufficing for the perception of good have been given, and by 
whom they have been voluntarily perverted to odious and execrable ends, 
it was sought to convey a truth, suggestive of no unprofitable reflections. 

That wise man, Dr. Slop, in discussing Yorick’s Sermon, contends 
that the Roman-catholic Sermons “ have greatly the advantage, that 
they never introduce any character below a patriarch, or a patriarch’s 
wife, or a martyr, or a saint. ‘There are some very bad characters in 
this, however,’ said my father, ‘and I do not think the sermon is 
a jot the worse for ’em,’”’ 

Perhaps Mr. Shandy in this was a better judge than Dr. Slop. 

I contend, then, and I think that I have proved, that the design of 
this book of the ‘Children of Night,’? was conformable to the laws of 
fiction and the truths of history; that the moral it enforces is serious 
and impressive ; not the less for the pain it bequeaths; that it can but 
deepen the horror of guilt, and the dread of its consequences ; that it 
can but preach wholesome lessons to the intellect, and awaken lively 
self-examination in the heart; and that there is not a single attempt 
to create for the criminals any interest save that of terror and suspense 
in their deeds,* or to pervert for one instant the channels of sympathy 
from their legitimate source. 

J have been told, indeed, that, though these dark social phenomena 
may exist, they are too peculiar, too rare, for moral or artistical 
treatment. Perhaps, such critics would never have made the charge 
had they been aware of the compliment it implies. Every man really 
a critic in art, knows that rare truths are more important than frequent 
ones. “The teaching of Nature,” says one who has thoroughly 


* By a strange inconsistency, the very parties that reproached me for blending some 
redeeming good qualities with the offences of Paul Clifford and the crime of Eugene 
Aram, reproach me for the opposite fault of leaving the wickedness of Varney and 
Lucretia utterly unredeemed. 
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mastered the subject he treats of, “is as varied and infinite as it 
is constant, and the duty of the painter is to watch for every one 
of her lessons, and to give (for human life can admit of nothing more) 
those in which she has manifested each of her principles in the most 
striking and peculiar way. The rarer his phenomena, the more valuable 
his works will be.” Not, indeed, that we must delineate the rare 
alone. “Both the frequent and the rare are parts of the same great 
system; to give either exclusively is imperfect truth.” If these 
“Children of Night” are happily rare deviations from the order 
established below, they do not occupy the whole of my canvas, and 
they are surrounded with images more bright, and I believe, more 
frequent. Is there nothing innocent in Helen ? nothing frank and pure 
in the youth of Percy ? nothing honest and upright in John Ardworth ? 
nothing benevolent in Fielding? nothing amiable and genial in Sir 
Miles St. John? And as the general disposition and tendencies of an 
author are not to be judged by one work alone, so I may venture 
to invite those who have really read me, to add’to the contrast of 
the gloom and guilt depicted in ‘‘ Lucretia,” whatever of gentler fancies 
they may remember in the “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” of attempts to 
symbolise the beauty of Art in the romance of “ Zanoni,’” or to embody 
the steadfast virtue of practical life in the Mordaunt of “‘ The Disowned.” 
And if they will permit their thoughts to wander for a moment through 
the whole range of my writings, they will own at least that, whatever 
their faults, they are not to be accused of sameness in the characters, 
nor of monotony in treatment. 

“ Luéretia,” I confess to be a painful book ; all delineation of fearful 
crime, and the ruin it entails, must necessarily be so. If, in its treat- 
ment, I have overstepped the true limits of terror, that may be an 
error in a7, but not one, (be it remembered and distinguished,) in 
moral tendency and design.* 

There is this distinction between the old tragedy and the new. 
With the Greek, Fate was the main instrument of woe and crime ;— 
so with the Greek, there was little need of mental analysis—little need 
to show from what errors of his own, man suffered and sinned. Fate 
stalked across his way or stood upon his hearth—his fell and irresistible 
foe. An oracle declared he should murder, a god led his steps to his 
doom. But, with us, guilt or woe has its source in ourselves. Our 
conscience is our oracle, our deeds shape our fate. And though, in 

*In the present edition it will be seen that the author has endeavoured by an 


alteration in the catastrophe, to lighten the pain which the earlier cast of the 
work had produced, 
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a few rare instamces, modern writers have still had reeourse to the iron 
deity of old, it is obvious that unless the instrumentality of a power 
which we cannot influence and control be most sparingly and cautiously 
employed, we should seem to sanction the dangerous principle that we 
are the passive amd unconscious tools, not the active and reasoning 
contrivers, of the evil that conduets us to the abyss. Hence arises the 
imperious necessity, for those who resort to the sources of tragedy, and 
trace from them the channels of woe or guilt—to search narrowly and 
patiently (often, it may be, with distaste to themselves) into all that is 
dark and hidden in.the mechanism of the mind for the causes of evil, 
and the links between the thought and the sin. And thus in proportion 
to the crime they depict, and the destruction it effects, must be the 
gloom of the impreesion they create, and the degree of pain they inflict. 
If, in the narrative of these “Children of Night,”—if, as some assert, 
“its horror is burlesque,’ and its treatment “excites rather ridicule 
than awe,” — if, as I am assured by others, it is “‘ dulness upon dulness,” 
*‘ nothing graphic in the pictures,”’ “ nothing striking in the incidents,” 
—then, though its moral cannot be pernicious, I have certainly failed 
to render it instructive. But if it bequeaths (as the facts on which it 
is founded should enable it to do) the effect of tragedy thoroughly in 
earnest—a sensation of terror that oppresses the more from the convic- 
tion that reality lies beneath the fiction—a relief in the heartfelt 
detestation of the crime from which the terror proeeeds—a dread of 
“the destructive power”? which is the essence of the hateful combina- 
tion between intellect and guilt, and a desire to rush for escape to the 
cheerful atmosphere of good,—then does this book come, at least, within 
the allotted limits of the art that is built upon terror, and sanctions its 
connexion with pain and distress,* and then does it attain to those moral 
effects which are produced by the means of the passions. — 

The moral conveyed in all works of the imagination, is in part 
distinct and immediate, in part also it is untraceable, distant and 
indirect. And this latter part is perhaps the most really valuable and 


‘* In quoting the following passage, it is not with the presumption of advancing any 
claim to the high attainment of which mention is made, but simply to show that, in 
the judgment of a very eminent critic, art finds in distress one ingredient of the 
sublime; and though, of course, an effect is not sublime because it fs distressing, yet 
at least it is not an offence to art that the sensation of distress ie oocasioned. Though 
a writer may make no pretence to the sublime, he may still apply for such effects as 
his degrees of power permits him to produce to whatever are suggested as its sources. 
‘* Of feeling, little more can be said, than that the idea of bodily pain in all the 
modes and degrees of labour, pain, anguish, torment, is productive of the sublime, and 
nothing else in this sense can produce it.”—* Its strongest emoticn (that of the sublime, ) 
is an emotion of distress, and no pleasure from a positive cause belongs to it.”— 
Bunkr On the Sublime and Beautiful, part il, sect. 22. 
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efficient. Ask any thoughtful and educated man, what works -have 
produced the most marked and recognised influence on his conduct, 
and J believe he will never name a fiction or a poem. Next, and 
unspeakably subordinate, to the more sacred monitors whose counsel 
he reverently obeys—he will tell us, perhaps, of some homely treatise, 
or some artless biography. But ask that man to dissociate from the 
general influences on his conduct, whatever he may have learned from 
the pages of poetry and fiction, and he will doubtless tell you it is 
impossible. He will acknowledge how much, yet how insensibly, they 
have strengthened his moral impressions—how much they have sug- 
gested reflections that brighten his perceptions of truths—how much 
they have added to that general knowledge of the heart which has set 
emotion on its guard, and animated igto generous passion his love for 
the noble and the good—his scorn for the sordid and the evil. And 
this it is, I presume, that some writer intended to express when 
he finely asked, ‘“‘ Who amongst us now living can tell what he would 
have been if Shakspeare had never existed ?”’ 

None of my readers will ever, I know, have to resist one tempta- 
tion to a villainy, a millionth part so hateful as that described in 
‘‘ Lucretia ’’ as a monstrous phenomenon. But in the struggles of life, 
the minor seductions of evil are often repelled by the lively horror 
derived from the doom which poet or tale-teller has assigned to con- 
cessions to the greater. If this were not so, the gigantic and 
unfamiliar crimes depicted on the heroic stage, would be but idle 
exaggerations. Who amongst the audience that listen to “ Macbeth ”’ 
will have ‘to wade through blood to a throne, yet who may not have 
some selfish object his ambition would promote, and be tempted by 
the meaner “ juggles of the fiend?” In the picture of a crime dwells 
the warning fo an error. Divers and specious are the allurements to 
attain to ends coveted by the intellect, through means more or less 
disapproved by the conscience: and not unsalutary may be the true 
lesson to be derived from “ Lucretia ’’ if the impressions it bequeaths 
though vague and unanalysed, serve to quicken the instantaneous 
conviction that all which defiles the conscience defeats and defrauds 
the intellect. 


‘* The first step passed, compels us on to more, 
And guilt proves fate, which was but choice before.” 


A task reluctantly undertaken is now fulfilled. I have shown that 
it is uncharitable and rash to decide in haste against the moral pur- 
poses of writers who have no object to deprave—I have shown the 
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laws and examples which render justifiable in fiction, the delineations 
of crime—I have exposed the falsity of the charge so reiterated against 
myself, that habitually, and by preference, I have made criminals my 
heroes—I have shown that, out of sixteen fictions, to three only can 
this charge be applied. I have, I trust, made it manifest, that each 
of these three will bear the test of the strictest reference to the due 
restrictions to be placed upon their treatment and design ; that no 
sophistry has been employed to vindicate the crime: that the crime 
has not been of that nature in which the narrative needs, or has found, 
inflammatory appeals to the more tempting passions—obtruding the 
presentation of licentious images, and clothing itself in a garb which 
rather allures than revolts; and, finally, I trust I have made it clear 
to the reader, that such stern and sombre subjects have not been 
undertaken without the befitting gravity of thoughtful and earnest 
purpose. 

If I have not entered at length into the subjects of my other works, 
it is because such self-criticism would have been unpardonable, unless 
for the imperative necessities of self-defence—each singly considered, 
their moral tendencies and objects have been tacitly admitted, or only 
vaguely assailed; and the reader will acknowledge, that in mainly 
confining myself to those works in which criminals have been made 
the predominant characters, I have fairly and honestly met the 
gravamen of the charge that has been urged against me. The rest of 
my writings, therefore, I confidently leave to the recollections of the 
general reader ; and though, amongst works so numerous, commenced 
at so early an age, and comprehending delineations of life, with its 
manners and its passions, so widely various, there may occur, unavoid- 
ably, some errors of judgment, some passages too lightly considered,— 
(and what writer could bear a malignant research through more than 
forty volumes, made with a design of interpreting every sentence to 
the worst ?)—yet I am convinced that the result of any candid survey 
would establish the fact, that all those works were conceived with the 
heartfelt desire to minister, however humbly, to truth and good, and 
executed with a reverent care to unsettle no man’s mind as to the 
clear principles of religion—or the broad distinctions which the con- 
science has established between what we should aspire to, and what 
we should avoid. 

This vindication, which, I think, has been conducted in that fair 
spirit of dispassionate argument which I prescribed to myself at the 
commencement, shal] be sent to those whose charges, less temperately 
made, have called it forth. It is at their option to treat it with 
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silence—or, if it so please them, in the same tone, and with recourse 
to the same arts, by which they have previously sought to pervert my 
meaning, and degrade my name; or why should I think so ill, even of 
enemies, as not to hope that some amongst them, at least, while 
retaining fairly their opinion of the literary demerits of my writings, may 
retract what alone I have the right to complain of—viz., heedless and 
unconsidered misstatements as to their honest tendency and design ? 
Be this as it may—though the wrong that has been done me may not, 
and cannot, be readily and lightly repaired—though I am aware that 
many who never read my works have yet read, and may be long 
impressed by the attacks of their assailants—that many more, who 
have read both the works and the attacks will never read this 
explanation of the one and this reply to the other—nay, even theugh 
these pages, like the works that preceded them, may be garbled and 
distorted from their meaning,—yet I am immovably persuaded that, 
from few to more, from the segment to the circle, the main truths I 
have stated will gradually, but surely, penetrate and extend; and 
that, whatever literary faults and blemishes in my writings may be 
justly condemned, soon or late, the author will be held to have given 
an unanswerable vindication of the legitimate selection of his materials, 
and his conscientious sense of his more serious responsibilities. 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


Ir it be the good fortune of this work to possess any interest 
for the Novel reader, that interest, perhaps, will be but little 
derived from the customary elements of fiction. The plot is 
extremely slight; the incidents are few, and, with the exception 
of those which involve the fate of Vivian, such as may be found 
in the records of ordinary life. 

Regarded as a Novel, this attempt is an experiment some- 
what apart from the previous works ofthe author ; it is the first 
of his writings in which Humour has been employed less for the 
purpose of satire than in illustration of amiable characters ;—it is 
the first, too, in which man has been viewed less in his active 
relations with the world, than in his repose at his own hearth :— 
in a word, the greater part of the canvass has been deyoted to 
the completion of a simple Famiry Picrurg. And thus, in any 
appeal to the sympathies of the human heart, the common 
household affections occupy the place of those livelier or larger 
passions which usually (and not unjustly) arrogate the foreground 
in Romantic composition. 

In the Hero whose autobiography connects the different 
characters and events of the work, it has been the Author's 
intention to imply the influences of Home upon the conduct and 
career of youth; and in the ambition which estranges Pists- 
TRATUS for a time from the sedentary occupations in which the 
man of civilised life must usually serve his apprenticeship to 
Fortune or to Fame, it is not designed to describe the fever of 
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Genius conscious of superior powers and aspiring to high 
destinies, but the natural tendencies of a fresh and buoyant 
mind, rather vigorous than contemplative, and in which the 
desire of action is but the symptom of health. 

PisISTRATUS, in this respect (as he himself feels and implies), 
becomes the specimen or type of a class the numbers of which 
are daily increasing in the inevitable progress of modern civili- 
sation. He is one too many in the midst of the crowd: he is 
the representative of the exuberant energies of youth, turning, 
as with the instinct of nature for space and development, from 
the Old World to the New. That which may be called the 
interior meaning of the whole is sought to be completed by the 
inference that, whatever our wanderings, our happiness will 
always be found within a narrow compass, and amidst the objects 
more immediately within our reach ;—but that we are seldom 
sensible of this truth (hackneyed though it be in the Schools of 
all Philosophies) till our researches have spread over a wider 
area, To insure the blessing of repose, we require a brisker 
excitement than a few turns up and down our room. Content 
is like that humour in the erystal, on which Claudian has 
lavished‘the wonder of a child and the fancies ef a Poet— 
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PART FIRST. 


CHAPTER I, 


« Srr—sir, it is a boy !” 

* A boy,” said my father, looking 
up from his book, and evidently much 
puzzled ; “ what is a boy ?” 

Now my father did not mean by 
that interrogatory to challenge philo- 
sophical inquiry, nor to demand of the 
honest but unenlightened woman who 
had just rushed into his study, a solu- 
tion of that mystery, physiological 
and psychological, which has puzzled 
s0 many curious sages, and lies still 
involved in the question, “ What is 
man?” For, as we need not look fur- 
ther than Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary 
to know that a boy is “(a male child” 
—t. e., the male young of man; so he 
who would go to the depth of things, 
and know scientifically what is a boy, 
must be able to ascertain “what is a 
man?” But, for aught I know, my 
father may have been satisfied with 
Buffon on that score, or he may have 
tided with Monboddo, He may have, 
agrecd with Bishop Berkeley—he 
may have contented himself with’ 
Professor Combe—he may have re-. 
garded the genus spiritually, like 
Zeno, or materially like Epicurus. 
Grant that boy is the male young of 
man, and he would have had plenty ' 
of definitions to choose from. He 
might have said, “ Man is a stomach 
—ergo, boy a male young stomach. 
Man is a brain—boy a male young 
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jbrain. Man isa bundle of habits— 


boy a male young bundle of habits. 
Man is a machine—boy a male young 
machine. Man is a tail-less monkey 
—boy a male young tail-less monkey. 
Man is a combination of gases—boy 
a male young combination of gases. 
Man is an appearance—boy a male 
young appearance,” &c. &., and 
etcetera, ad infinitum! And if none 
of these definitions had entirely satis- 
fied my father, I am perfectly per- 
suaded that he would never have 
come to Mrs. Primmins for a new one. 

But it so happened thateny futher 
was at that moment engaged in the 
important consideration whether the 
lliad was written by one Homer—or 
was rather a collection of* sundry bal- 
lads, done into Greek by divers hands, 
and finally selected, compiled, and re- 
duced into a whole by a Committee of 
Taste, under that elegant old tyrant 
Pisistratus; and the sudden affirma- 
tion “It is a boy,” did not seem to 
him pertinent to the thread of the dis- 
cussion. Therefore he asked, “ What 
is a boy?—vaguely, and, as it were, 
taken by surprise. 

‘Lord, sir!” said Mrs. Primmins, 
“what is a boy? Why, the baby !” 

“The baby!” repeated my father, 
rising. ‘ What, you don’t mean to 
say that Mrs. Caxton is—ch— ?” 

Yes I do,” said Mrs. one 
B 
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dropping a curtsey; “and as fine 
a little rogue as ever I set eyes upon.” 

“Poor, dear woman!” said my 
father with great compassion. “So 
soon, too—so rapidly!” he resumed 
in a tone of musing surprise. “ Why, it 
is but the other day we were married !” 

“ Bless my heart, sir,” said Mrs. 
Primmins, much scandalized, ‘it is 
ten months and more.” 

“Ten months!” said my father 
with a sigh. “Ten months! and I 
have not finished fifty pages of my 
refutation of Wolfe’s monstrous the- 
ory! In ten months a child !—and 
I'll be bound complete—hands, feet, 
eyes, ears, and nose !—and not like 
this poor Infant of Mind (and my 
father pathetically placed his hand on 
the treatise)—of which nothing is 
formed and shaped—not even the first 
joint of the little finger! Why, my 
wife is a precious woman! Well, 
keep her quiet. Heaven preserve 
her, and send me strength—to sup- 
port this blessing !” 

“ But your honour will look at the 
baby P—come, sir!” and Mrs. Prim- 
mins laid hold of my father’s sleeve 
coaxingly, 

* Look at it—to be sure,” said my 
father kindly ; “look at it, certainly; 
it is but fair to poor Mrs. Caxton; after 
taking so much trouble, dear soul !” 

Therewith my father, drawing his 
dressing-robe round him in: more 
stately folds, followed Mrs. Primmins 
up-stairs into a room very carefully 
darkened. 

** How are you, my dear ?” said my 
father with compassionate tenderness, 
as he groped his way to the bed. 

A faint voice muttered, “ Better 
now, and so happy!” And, at the 
same moment, Mrs. Primmins pulled 
my father away, lifted a coverlid from 
a small cradle, and, holding a candle 
within an inch of an undeveloped nose, 
cried emphatically, “There—bless it!” 

‘Of courge, ma’am, 1 bless it,” 
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said my father rather peevishly. “It 
is my duty to bless it; Buzss iT! 
And this, then, is the way we come 
into the world!—red, very red,—~ 
blushing for all the follies we are des- 
tined to commit.” 

My father sat down on the nurse’s 
chair, the women grouped round him. 
He continucd to gaze on the contents 
of the cradle, and at length said 
musingly :— And Homer was once 
like this !” 

At this moment—and no wonder, 
considering the propinquity of the 
candle to his visual organs—Homer’s 
infant likeness commenced the first 
untutored melodies of nature. 

“Homer improved greatly in sing- 
ing as he grew older,” observed Mr. 
Squills, the accoucheur, who was en- 
gaged in some mysteries in a corner 
of the room. 

My father stopped his ears :— 
“Little things can make a great 
noise,” said he philosophically ; “and 
the smaller the thing the greater 
noise it can make.” 

So saying, he crept on tiptoe to she 
bed, and, clasping the pale hand held 
out to him, whispered some words 
that no doubt charmed and soothed 
the ear that heard them, for that pale 
hand was suddenly drawn from his 
own and thrown tenderly round his 
neck. The sound of a gentle kiss was 
heard through the stillness. 

“Mr. Caxton, sir,” cried Mr. 
Squills, in rebuke, “you agitate my 
patient—you must retire.” 

My father raised his mild face, 
looked round apologetically, brushed 
his eyes with the back of his hand, 
stole to the door, and vanished. 

“I think,” said a kind gossip 
seated at the other side of my mother’s 
bed, “I think, my dear, that Mr. 
Caxton might have shown more joy, 
—more natural feeling, I may say,— 
at the sight of the baby: and svcH 
a baby! But all men are just the 
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same, my dear—brutes—all brutes, 
depend upon it.” 

“ Poor Austin!” sighed my mother 
feebly—“ how little you understand 
him !” 

And now I shall clear the room,” 
said Mr. Squills. “Go to sleep, Mrs. 
Caxton.” 

‘Mr. Squills,” exclaimed my mother, 
and the bed-curtains trembled, “ pray 
see that Mr. Caxton does not set him- 
self on fire;—and, Mr. Squills, tell 
him not to be vexed and miss me,— 
I shall be down very soon—sha’n’t I?” 

“If you keep yourself easy, you 
will, ma’am.” 
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“Pray, say so ;—and, Primmins,”— 

« Yes, ma’am,” 

““Evory one, I fear, is neglecting 
your master. Be sure,—(and my 
mother’s lips approached close to Mrs. 
Primmins’ ear,)—be sure that you— 
air his nightcap yourself.” 

“Tender creatures those women,” 
soliloquised Mr. Squills, as, after 
clearing the room of all present, save 
Mrs. Primmins and the nurse, he took 
his way towards my father’s study. 
Encountering the footman in the pas- 
sage,— John,” said he, “take supper 
into your master’s room, and make us 
some punch, will you ?—stiffish !” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Mn. Caxton, how on earth did 
you ever come to marry?” asked Mr. 
Squills, abruptly, with his feet on the 
hob, while stirring up his punch. 

That was a home question, which 
many men might reasonably resent ; 
but my father scarcely knew what 
resentment was. 

“ Squills,” said he, turning round 
from his books, and laying one finger 
on the surgeon’s arm confidentially, — 
* Squills,” said he, “I myself should 
be glad to know how I came to be 
married.” 

Mr. Squills was a jovial good- 
hearted man—stout, fat, and with fine 
teeth, that made his laugh pleasant to 
look at as well as to hear. Mr. 
Squills, moreover, was a bit of a phi- 
losopher in his way ;—studied human 
nature in curing its discases ;—and 
was accustomed to say, that Mr. Cax- 
ton was a better book in himself than 
all he had in his library, Mr. Squills 
laughed and rubbed his hands. 

My father resumed thoughtfully, 
and in the tone of one who moralises:— 

“There are three great events in 


life, sir—birth, marriage, and death. 
None know how they are born, few 
know how they die. But I suspect 
that many can account for the inter- 
mediate phenomenon—I cannot.” 

“It was not for money,—it must 
have been for love,” observed Mr. 
Squills; “and your young wife is as 
pretty as she is good.” 

“Ha!” said my father, “I ree 
member.” 

“ Do you, sir?” exclaimpd Squills, 
highly amused. ‘‘ How was it P” 

My father, as was often the case 
with him, protracted his reply, and 
then seemed rather to commune witP 
himself than to answer Mr. Squills, 

“The kindest, the best of men,” 
hemurmured— Abyssus Kruditionis : 
and to think that he bestowed on me 
the only fortune he had to leave, in- 
stead of to his own flesh and blood, 
Jack and Kitty. All at least that I 
could grasp deficiente manu, of his 
Latin, his Greek, his Orientals. What 
do I not owe to him !” 

“To whom ?” asked Squills. “G 
Lord, what’s tae man talking about ?’ 
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“Yes, sir,” said my father, rousing 
himself, “such was Giles Tibbets, 
N.A., Sol Scientiarum, tutor to thi 
humble scholar you address, and futhe: 
to poor Kitty. He left me his Elze. 
virs; he left me also his orphan 
daughter.” 

“Oh! as a wife—” 

‘No, as a ward. So she came tc 
live in my house. I am sure there 
was no harm in it. But my neigh. 
bours said there was, and the widow 
Weltraum told me the girl’s character 
would suffer. What could I do?— 
Oh yes, I recollect all now! I marriec 
her, that my old friend’s child might 
have a roof to her head, and come to 
no harm. You sce I was forced to do 
her that injury; for, after all, poor 
young ercature, it was a sad lot for 
her. <A dull book-worm like me— 
cochlea vitam agens, Mr. Squills— 
leading the life of a snail. But: _ 
shell was all I could offer to my poor 
friend’s orphan.” 

“Mr. Caxton, I honour you,” said 
Squills emphatically, jumping up, and 
spilling half a tumblertul of scalding 
punch over my father’s legs. “ You 
have a hart, sir! and I understand 
why your wife loves you. You seem 
a cold man; but you have tears in 
your eyes at this moment.” 

“YT dare say I have,” said my 
father, rubbing his shins: “it was 
boiling !” 

“ And your son will be a comfort to 
you both,” said Mr. Squills, reseating 
himself, and, in his friendly emotion, 
wholly abstracted from all conscious- 
ness of the suffering he had inflicted. 
** He will be a dove of peace to your 
ark.” 

“TI don’t doubt it,” said my father 
ruefully ; “only those doves, when 
they are small, are a very noisy sort 
of birds—zon talium avium cantus 
somnwn reducent. However, it might 
have been worse. ‘Leda had twins.” 


* So had Mrs. Darnabas last week,” ‘o school! 
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rejoined the accoucheur. “ Who knows 
what may be in store for you yet? 
Here’s a health to Master Caxton, 
and lots of brothers and sisters to 
him !” 

“Brothers and sisters! I am sure 
Mrs. Caxton will never think of such 
a thing, sir,” said my father almost 
indignantly. ‘“She’s much too good 
a wife to behave so. Once, in a way, 
it is all very well; but twice—and as 
it is, not a paper in its place, nor a 
pen mended the last three days: I, 
too, who can only write ‘cuspide 
duriusculd’—and the Baker coming 
twice to me for his bill too! The 
llithyie are troublesome deities, Mr. 
Squills.” 

“ Who are the Dithyiz ?” asked the 
accoucheur. 

“You ought to know,” answered 
my father smiling. “The female 
dwmons who presided over the Neo- 
gilos or New-born. They take the 
name from Juno. See Homer, book 
XI. By the by, will my Neogilos be 
brought up like Hector or Astyanax 
—wvidelicet, nourished by ils mother 
or by a nurse ?” 

“Which do you prefer, Mr. Cax- 
ton?” asked Mr. Squills, breaking the 
sugar in his tumbler. “In this I 
always deem it my duty to consult 
the wishes of the gentleman.” 

«A nurse by all means, then,” said 
my father. “And let her carry him 
upo kolpo, next to her bosom. I 
know all that has been said about 
mothers nursing their own infants, 
Mr. Squills; but poor Kitty is so 
sensitive, that I think a stout healthy 
peasant woman will be the best for 
he boy’s future nerves, and his 
mother’s nerves, present and future 
700. Heigh-ho!—JI shall miss the 
dear woman very much; when will 
she be up, Mr. Squills ?” 

‘Oh, in less than a fortnight !” 

‘And then the Neogilos shall go 
upo kolpo --the nurse with 
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him, and all will be right again,” said 
my father, with a look of sly mys- 


“* School! when he’s just born ?” 
“Can’t begin too soon,” said my 


terious humour, which was peculiar father positively ; “that’s Helvetius’ 


to him, 


opinion, and it is mine too!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Twat I was a very wonderful child, 
I take for granted; but, nevertheless, 
it was not of my own knowledge that 
I came into possession of the circum- 
stances set down in my former chap- 
ters. But my father’s conduct on 
the occasion of my birth made a 
notable impression upon all who wit- 
nessed it; and Mr. Squills and Mrs. 
Primmins have related the facts to 
me sufficiently often, to make me as 
well acquainted with them as those 
worthy witnesses themselves. I fancy 
I see my father before me, in his 
dark-grey dressing-gown, and with 
his odd, half sly, half innocent twitch 
of the mouth, and peculiar puzzling 
look, from two yuiet, abstracted, in- 
dolently handsome eyes, at the mo- 
ment he agreed with Helvetius on the 
propriety of sending me to school as 
soon as J was born. Nobody knew 
exactly what to make of my father— 
his wife excepted. The people of Ab- 
dera sent for Hippocrates to cure the 
supposed insanity of Democritus, “who 
at that time,” saith Hippocrates drily, 
“was scriously engaged in Philoso- 
phy.” That same people of Abdera 
would certainly have found very 
alarming symptoms of madness in 
my poor father; for, like Democritus, 
“he esteemed as nothing the things, 
great or small, in which the rest of 
the world were employed.” Accord- 
ingly, some set him down as a sage, 
some as a fool. The neighbouring 
clergy respected him as a scholar, 
“breathing libraries;” the ladies de. 


had no more gallantry than a stock or 
a stone. The poor loved him for his 
charities, but laughed at him as a 
weak sort of man, easily taken in. 
Yet the squires and farmers found 
that, in their own matters of rural 
business, he had always a fund of 
curious information to impart; and 
whoever, young or old, gentle or sim- 
ple, learned or ignorant, asked his 
advice, it was given with not more 
humility than wisdom. In the com- 
mon affairs of life, he seemed incapa- 
ble of acting for himselt; he left all 
to my mother ; or, if taken unawares, 
was pretty sure to be the dupe. But 
in those very affars—if another con- 
sulted him—his eye brightened, his 
brow cleared, the desire of serving 
made him a new being: cautious, pro- 
found, practical. Too la#y or too 
languid where only his own interests 
were at stake—touch his benevolence, 

and all the wheels of the clockwork 
felt the impetus of the master-spring. 
No wonder that, to others, the nut of 
such a character was hard to crack! 
But, in the eyes of my poor mother, 
Augustine (familiarly Austin) Caxton 
was the best and the greatest of 
human beings; and she ought to have 
known him well, for she studied him 
with her whole heart, knew every 
trick of his face, and, nine times out 
of ten, divined what he was going to 
say, before he opened his lips. Yet 
certainly there were dceps in his 
nature which the plummet of her ten- 
der woman’s wit had never sounded; 


spised him as an absent pedant, who: and, certainly, it sometimes happened 
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that, even in his most domestic col. 
loquialisms, my mother was in doubt 
whether he was the simple straight. 
forward person he was mostly taken 
for. There was, indecd, a kind of 
suppressed subtle irony about him, 
too unsubstantial to be popularly 
called humour, but dimly implying 
some sort of jest, which he kept all to 
himself; and this was only noticeable 
when he said something that sounded 
very grave, or appeared to the grave 
very silly and irrational. 

That I did not go to school—at 
least to what Mr. Squills understood 
by the word school—quite so soon as 
intended, I need scarcely observe. In 
fact, my mother managed so well— 
my nursery, by means of double doors, 
‘was 80 placed ovtt of hearing—that 
my father, for the most part, was 
privileged, if he pleased, to forget 
my existence. He was once vaguely 
recalled to it on the occasion of my 
christening. Now, my father was a 
shy man, and he particularly hated 
all ceremonies and public spectacles. 
He became uneasily aware that a 
great ceremony, in which he might 
be called upon to play a prominent 
part, wagat hand. Abstracted as he 
was, and conveniently deaf at times, 
he had heard such significant whispers 
about “taking advantage of the 
bishop’s being in the neighbourhood,” 
and “twelve new jelly-glasses being 
absolutely wanted,” as to assure him 
that some deadly festivity was in the 
wind. And when the question of 
godmother and godfather was fairly 
put to him, coupled with the remark 
that this was a fine opportunity to 
return the civilities of the neighbour- 
hood, he felt that a strong effort at 
escape was the only thing left. Ac- 
cordingly, having, seemingly without 
listening, heard the day fixed, and 
seen, as they thought, without observ- 
ing, the chintz chairs in the best 
drawing-room uncovered (my dear 
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mother was the tidiest woman fn the 
world), my father suddenly disco- 
vered that there was to be a great 
book sale, twenty miles off, which 
would last four days, and attend it he 
must. My mother sighed; but she 
never contradicted my father, even 
when he was wrong, as he certainly 
was in this case. She only dropped 
a timid intimation that she feared “It 
would look odd, and the world might 
misconstrue my father’s absence—had 
not she better put off the christening ?” 

“My dear,’ answered my father, 
“it will be my duty, by and by, to 
christen the boy—a duty not done in 
a day. At present, I have no doubt that 
the bishop will do very well without 
me. Let the day stand, or, if you 
put it off, upon my word and honour 
I believe that the wicked auctioneer 
will put off the book sale also. Of 
one thing I am quite sure, that the 
sale and the christening will take place 
at the samo time.” 

There was no getting over this; 
but I am certain my dear mother had 
much Jess heart than before in unco- 
vering the chintz chairs in the best 
drawing-room. Five years later this 
would not have happened. My mother 
would have kissed my father, and 
said “ Stay,” and hewould have stayed. 
But she was then very young and 
timid; and he, wild man, not of the 
woods, but the cloisters, nor yet 
civilized into the tractabilitiesof home. 
In short, the post-chaise was ordered 
and the carpet-bag packed. 

‘My love,” said my mother, the 
night before this Hegira, looking up 
from her work—“ my love, there is one 
thing you havequite forgot to settle— 
I beg pardon for disturbing you, but 
it is important!—baby’s name; shan’t 
we call him Augustine ?” 

“ Augustine,” said my father, 
dreamily; “why, that name’s mine.” 

‘And you would like your boy’s to 
be the same?” 
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No,” said my father, rousing 
himself. ‘“ Nobody would know which 
was which. I should catch myself 
learning the Latin accidence or play- 
ing at marbles. I should never know 
my own identity, and Mrs, Primmins 
would be giving me pap.” 

My mother smiled; and putting 
her hand, which was a very pretty 
one, on my father’s shoulder, and 
looking at him tenderly, she said, 
“ There’s no fear of mistaking you for 
any other, even your son, dearest. 
Still, if you prefer another name, what 
shall it be?” 

“Samuel,” said my father. 
Parr’s name is Samuel.” 

“Ta, my love! Samuel is the 
ugliest name—” 

My father did not hear the excla- 
mation, he was again deep in his 
hooks; presently he started up:— 
“Parnes says Homcr is Solomon. 
Read Omervos backwards, in the 
Hebrew manner—” 

“Yes, my love,” interrupted my 
mother. “ But baby’s christian name?” 

“ Omeros—Suremo—Solemo—So- 
Jonio!” 

“ Solomo! 
mother. 

“Shocking, indeed,” echoed my 
father; “an outrage to common 
sense.” Then, after glancing again 
over his books, he broke out musingly 
—“ But, after all, it is nonsense to 
suppose that Homer was not settled 
till Ais time.” 

“Whose?” asked my mother, me- 
chanically. 

My father lifted up his finger. 

My mother continued, after a short 
pause, “Arthur is a pretty name. 
Then there’s William — Henry — 
Charles—Robert. What shall it be, 
love?” 

“ PisistratugsP” said my father (who 
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shocking,” said my 
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had hung fire till then), in a tone of 
contempt—“ Pisistratus, indeed!” 

“ Pisistratus! a very fine name,” 
said my mother joyfully—* Pisis- 
tratus Caxton. Thank you, my love: 
Pisistratus it shall be.” 

“Do you contradict me? Do you 
side with Wolfe and Heyne, and that 
pragmatical fellow, Vico? Do you 
mean to say that the Rhapsodists—” 

“No, indeed,” interrupted my 
mother, “ My dear, you frighten me.” 

My futher sighed, and threw him- 
self back in his chair, My mother 
took courage and resumed. 

“ Pisistratus is a long name too! 
Still one could call him Sisty.” 

“Siste, Viator,’ muttered my father; 
“that’s trite!” 

“No, Sisty by itself—short. Thanlc 
you, my dear.” 

Four days afterwards, on his re- 
turn from the book sale, to my father’s 
inexpressible bewilderment, he was 
informed that “ Pisistratus was grow- 
ing the very image of him.” 

When at length the good man was 
made thoroughly aware of the fact, 
that his son and heir boasted a name 
so memorable in history as that borne 
by the enslaver of Atheas, and the 
disputed arranger of Homer—and it 
was asserted to be a name that he 
himself had suggested—he was as 
angry as so mild a man could be. “ But 
it is infamous!” he exclaimed, “ Pisis- 
tratus christened! Visistratus! who 
lived six hundred years before Christ 
was born. Good heavens, madam! 
you have made me the futher of an 
Anachronism.” 

My mother burst into tears. But 
the evil was irremediable. An ana- 
chronism I was, and an anachronism 
I must continue to the end of the 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ OF course, sir, you will begin soon 
to educate your son yourself?” said 
Mr. Squills. 

“Of course, sir,” said my father, 

# you have read Martinus Scriblerus?”’ 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Cax- 
ton.” 

“ Then you have not read Martinus 
Scriblerus, Mr. Squills!” - 

“Consider that I have read it, and | 
what then?” 

* Why then, Squills,” said my} 


before them the finest flowers he could 
select. The poor bees made no honey 
Now, sir, if I were to teach my boy 
I should be cutting his wings, and 
giving him the flowers he should find 
himself. Let us leave Nature alone 
for the present, and Nature’s loving 
proxy, the watchful mother.” 
Therewith my father pointed to 
his heir sprawling on the grass, and 
: Plucking daisies on the lawn; while 
| the young mother’s voice rose merrily, 


father familiarly, “ you would know, | laughing at the child’s glee. 


that though a scholar is often a fool, : 


“‘T shall make but a poor bill out 


he is never a fool so supreme, so super- | of your nursery, I see,” said Mr, 


lative, as when he is defacing the first 
unsullied page of the human history, 
by entering into it the commonplaces 
of his own pedantry. <A ercholar, sir 
~—at least one like me—is of all per- 
sons the most unfit to teach young 
children. A. mother, sir—a simple, 


Squills. 

Agreeably to these doctrines, 
strange in so learned a father, I 
thrived and flourished, and learned to 
spell, and make pot-hooks, under the 
joint care of my mother and Dame 
Primmins. This last was one of an 


natural, loving mother—is the infant’s | old race fast dying away—the race of 


true guide to knowledge.” 
“Egad, Mr. Caxton, in spite of 


old faithful servants—the race of old 
tale-telling nurses. She had reared 


Helvetius,« whom you quoted the my mother before me: but her affec- 
night the boy was born—egad, I tion put out new flowers for the new 
believe you are right.” generation. She was a Devonshire 

“T am sure of it,” said my father; woman—and Devonshire women, es- 
“at least as sure as a poor mortal can , pecially those who have passed their 
be of anything. I agree with Helve- | | youth near the seacoast, are generally 


tius, the child should be educated | superstitious. 
from its birth; but how?—there is budget of fables. 


the rub: send him to school forthwith! 
Certainly, he is at school already with 
the two great teachers, Nature and 
Love. Observe, that childhood and 
genius have the same master-organ in 
common—inquisitiveness. Let child- 
hood have its way, and as it began 
where genius begins, it may find what 
genius finds, <A certain Greek writer 
tells us of some man, who, in order to 
save his bees a troublesome flight to 
Hymettus, cut their wings, and placed 


She had a wonderful 
Before I was six 
years old, I was erudite in that primi- 
tive literature, in which the legends 
of all nations are traced to a common 
fountain— Puss in Boots, Tom Thumb, 
Fortunio, Fortunatus, Jack the Giant 
Kiiller,—tales like proverbs, equally 
familiar, under different versions, to 
the infant worshippers of Budh and 
the hardier children of Thor. I may 
say, Without vanity, that in an exa- 
mination in those venerable classics, ~ 
could have taken honours! 
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My dear mother had some little 
misgivings as to the solid benefit to 
be derived from such fantastic erudi- 
tion, and timidly consulted my father 
thereon. 

«My love,” answered my father, in 
that tone of voice whichalways puzzled 
even my mother, to be sure whether 
he was in jest or earnest—‘“in all 
these fables, certain philosophers could 
easily discover symbolical significations 
of the highest morality. I have my- 
self written a treatise to prove that 
Puss in Boots is an allegory upon the 
progress of the human understanding, 
having its origin in the mystical 
schools of the Egyptian priests, and 
evidently an illustration of the worship 
rendered at Thebes and Memphis to 
those feline quadrupeds, of which they 
make both religious symbols and ela- 
borate mummies.” 

“My dear Austin,” said my mo- 
ther, opening her blue eyes, “you 
don’t think that Sisty will discover all 
those fine things in Puss in Bools!”’ 

“My dear Kitty,” answered my 
father, “you don't think, when you 
were good enough to take up with 
me, that you found in me all the fine 
things I have learned from books. 
You knew me only as a harmless 
creature, who was happy enough to 
please your fancy. By and by you dis- 
covered that I was no worse for all the 
quartos that have transmigrated into 
ideas within me—ideas that are mys- 
teries even to myself. If Sisty, as 
you call the child, (plague on that un- 
lucky anachronism ! which you do well 
to abbreviate into a dissyllable,)if Sisty 
can’t discover all the wisdom of Egypt 
in Puss in Boots, what then? Puss 
tn Boots is harmless, and it pleases 
his fancy. All that wakes curiosity 
is wisdom, if innocent—all that pleases 
the fancy now, turns hereafter to love 
or to knowledge. And so, my denr, 
go back to the nursery.” 

But I should wrong thee, O best of 
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fathers! if I suffered the reader to 
suppose, that because thou didst seem 
so indifferent to my birth, and so care- 
less as to my early teaching, therefore 
thou wert, at heart, indifferent to 
thy troublesome Neogilos. As I grew 
older, I became more sensibly aware 
that a father’s eye was uponme. [ 
distinctly remember one incident, that 
seems to me, in looking back, a crisis 
in my infant life, as the first tangible 
link between my own heart and that 
calm great soul. 

My father was seated on the lawn 
before the house, his straw hat over 
his eyes, (it was summer,) and his book 
on his lap. Suddenly a beautiful delf 
blue-and-white flower-pot, which had 
been set on the window-sill of an 
upper story, fell to the ground with a 
crash, and the fragments spluttered 
up round my father’s legs. Sublime 
in his studies as Archimedes in the 
siege, he continued to read ; Impavi- 
dum ferient ruine! 

“Dear, dear!” cried my mother, 
who was at work in the porch, “my 
poor flower-pot that I prized so much! 
Who could have done this? Primmins, 
Primmins !” 

Mrs. Primmins popped hewhead out 
of the fatal window, nodded to the 
summons, and came down in a trice, 
pale and breathless, 

“Oh!” said my mother, mournfully, 
“T would rather have lost all the 
plants in the greenhouse in the great 
blight last May,—I would rather the 
best tea-set were broken! The poor 
geranium I reared myself, and the 
dear, dear flower-pot which Mr. Cax- 
ton bought for me my last birthday! 
near naughty child must have done 
t. 4 igs 

Mrs. Primmins was dreadfully afraid 
of my father—why, I know not, ex- 
cept that very talkative social persons 
are usually afraid of very silent shy 
ones. She cast a hasty glance at her 
master, who was beginning to evince 
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signs of attention, and cried promptly, 
*“ No, ma’am, it was not the dear boy, 
diess his flesh, it was I !” 

“You? how could you be so care. 
less? and you knew how I prized 
them both. O Primmins!” 

Primmins began to seb. 

“Don’t tell fibs, nursey,” said a 
small shrill voice; and Master Sisty 
(coming out of the house as bold as 
brass) continued rapidly—* don’t scold 
Primmins, mamma: it was I who 
pushed out the flower-pot.” 

*‘ Hush!” saidnurse, morefrightened 
than ever, and looking aghast towards 
my father, who had very deliberately 
taken off his hat, and was regarding 
the scene with serious cyes wide awake. 

“Wush! And if he did break it, 

ma’am, it was quite an accident; he 
was standing so, and he never meant 
it. Did you, master Sisty? Speak! 
(this in a whisper) or Pa will be so 
an ye? ; 
“ Well,” said my mother, “I sup- 
pose it was an accident; take care in 
future, my child. Youare sorry, I see, 
to have grieved me. There’s a kiss; 
don’t fret.” : 

“No, mamma, you must not kiss 
me; I dén’t deserve it. I pushed out 
the flower-pot on purpose.” 

“Ha! and why?” said my father, 
walking up. 

Mrs. Primmins trembled like a leaf. 

“For fun!” said I, hanging my 
head—"“ just to see how you'd look, 
papa; and that’s the truth of it. Now 
beat me, do beat me!” 

My father threw his book fifty 
yards off, stooped down, and caught 
me to his breast. ‘ Boy,” he said, 
«you have done wrong: you shall re- 
pair it by remembering all your life 
that your father blessed God for 
giving him a son who spoke truth in 
spite of fear! Oh! Mrs. Primmins, 
the next fable of this kind you try to 
teach him, and we part for ever !” 

From that time I first date the 
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hour when I felt that I loved my 
father, and knew that he loved me; 
from that time too, he began to con- 
verse with me. He would no longer, 
if he met me in the garden, pass by 
with a smile and nod; he would stop, 
put his book in his pocket, and though 
his talk was often above my compre- 
hension, still somehow I felt happier 
and better, and less of an infant, when 
I thought over it, and tried to puzzle 
out the meaning; for he had a way 
of suggesting, not teaching—putting 
things into my head, and then leaving 
them to work out their own problems. 
I remember a special instance with 
respect to that same flower-pot and 
geranium. Mr. Squills, who was 4 
bachelor, and well to do in the world, 
often made me little presents. Not 
long after the event I have narrated, 
he gave me one far exceeding in value 
those usually bestowed on children,— 
it was a beautiful large domino-box in 
cut ivory, painted and gilt. This do- 
mino-box was my delight. I was 
never weary of playing at dominoes 
with Mrs. Primmins, and I slept with 
the box under my pillow. 

“Ah!” said my father one day 
when he found me ranging the ivory 
parallelograms in the parlour, “ah! 
you like that better than all your 
playthings, eh ?” 

*O yes, papa.” 

*You would be very sorry if your 
mamma were to throw that box out 
of the window, and break it for fun.” 
I looked beseechingly at my father, 
and made no answer, 

“ But perhaps you would be very 
glad,” he resumed, “if suddenly one 
of those good fairies you read of could 
change the domino-box into a beauti- 
ful geranium in a beautiful blue-and- 
white flower-pot, and you could have 
che pleasure of putting if on your 
maimma’s window sill.” 

‘Indeed I would!” said J, half 
crying. 
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* My dear boy, I believe you; but 
good wishes don’t mend bad actions— 
good actions mend bad actions.” 

So saying, he shut the door and 
went out. I cannot tell you how 
puzzled I was to make out what my 
father meant by his aphorism. But I 
know that I played at dominoes no 
more that day. The next morning 
my father found me seated by myself 
under a tree in the garden ; he paused 
and looked at me with his grave bright 
eyes very steadily. 

“My boy,” said he, “I am going 
to walk to , (a town about two 
miles off,) will you come? and, by the 
by, fetch your domino-box: I should 
like to show it to a person there.” I 
ran in for the box, and, not a little 
proud of walking with my father upon 
the high-road, we sct out. 

“ Papa,” said I by the way, “ there 
are no fairics now.” 

“What then, my child ?” 

“ Why—how then can my domino- 
box be changed into a gcranium and 
a blue-and-white flower-pot ?” 

“* My dear,” said my father, leaning 
his hand on my shoulder, “ everybody 
who is in earnest to be good, carrics 
two fairies about with him—one here,” 
and he touched my heart; “and one 
here,” and he touched my forehead. 

“T don’t understand, papa.” 

“T can wait till you do, Pisistratus! 
What a name !” 

My father stopped at a nursery 
gardener’s, and, after looking over the 
flowers, paused befure a large double 
geranium. “Ah, this is finer than 
that which your mamma was so fond 
of. What is the cost, sir?” 

“Only 7s. Gd.,” said the gardener. 

My father buttoned up his pocket, | 
“T can’t afford it to-day,” said he, : 
gently, and we walked out. 

On entering the town, we stopped 
again at a china-warehouse. “ Have 
you a flower-pot like that I bought. 
some months ago? Ah, here is one, | 
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marked 8s.6d. Yes, that is the price, 
Well, when your mamma’s birthday 
comes again, we must buy her another. 
That is some months to wait. And 
we can wait, Master Sisty. For truth, 
that blooms all the year round, is 
better than a poor geranium; and a 
word that is never broken, is bettcr 
than a piece of delf.” 

My head, which had drooped before, 
rose again; but the rush of joy at my 
heart almost stifled me. 

“T have called to pay your little 
bill,” said my father, entering the shop 
of one of those fancy stationers com- 
mon in country towns, and who sell 
all kinds of pretty toys and nick-nacks, 
“And by the way,” he added, ,as the 
smiling shopman looked over his books 
for the entry, “I think my little boy 
here can show you a much handsomer 
specimen of I'rench workmanship than 
that work-box which you enticed Mrs. 
Caxton into raffling for, last winter. 
Show your domino-box, my dear.” 

I produced my treasure, and tho 
shopman was liberal in his commen- 
dations. “1t is always well, my boy, 
to know what a thing is worth, in 
case one wishes to part with it. If 
my young gentleman get tired of his 
plaything, what will you give him 
for it ?” 

“Why, sir,” said the shopman, “I 
fear we could not afford to give more 
than eighteen shillings for it, unless 
the young gentleman took some of 
these pretty things in exchange.” 

“ Eighteen shillings!” said my fh- 
ther; “you would give ¢hat sum. 
Well, my boy, whenever you do grow 
tired of your box, you have my leave 
to sell it.” 

My father paid his bill and wert 
out. I lingered behind a few moments, 
and joined him at the end of tho 
street. 

“Papa, papa!” I cried, clappitig 
my hands, “ we can buy the geranium 
—we can buy the flower-pot.” And 
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I pulled a handful of silver from my 
ets. 

“Did I not say right?” said my 
father, passing his handkerchief over 
his eyes—“ You have found the two 
fairies !” 

Oh! hcw proud, how overjoyed I 
was, when, after placing vase and 
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she had learned all; “and your poor 
domino-box that you were so fond of ! 
We will go back to-morrow, and buy 
it back, if it costs us double.” 

“ Shall we buy it back, Pisistratus?” 
asked my father. 

“Oh no—no—no! It would spoil 
all,” I cried, burying my face on my 


flower on the window-sill, I plucked | father’s breast. 


my mother by the gown, and made 
her follow me to the spot. 

“Jt is his doing, and his money !” 
said my futher; “ good actions have 
mended the bad.” 

* What !” cried my mother, when 


My wife,” said my father, so- 
lemnly, “ this is my first lesson to our 
child—the sanctity and the happiness 
of self-sacrifice—undo not what it 
should teach to his dying day. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wren I was between my seventh 
and my eighth year, a change came 
over me, which may perhaps be fa- 
miliar to the notice of those parents 
who boast the anxious blessing of an 
only child. The ordinary vivacity of 
childhood forsook me ; I became quiet, 
sedate, and thoughtful. The absence 
of playfelléws of my own age, the 
companionship of mature minds alter- 
nated only by complete solitude, gave 
something precocious, whether to my 
imagination dr my reason. ‘The wild 
fables muttered to me by the old nurse 
in the summer twilight, or over the 
winter’s hearth—the effort made by 
my struggling intellect to comprehend 
the grave, sweet wisdom of my father’s 
suggested lessons—tended to feed a 
passion for reverie, in which all my 
faculties strained and struggled, as in 
the dreams that come when sleep is 
nearest waking. I had learned to read 
with ease, and to write with some 
fluency, and I already began to imi- 
tate, to reproduce. Strange tales, 
akin to those I had gleaned from fairy- 
land~-rude songs, modelled from such 


verse-books as fell into my hands, 
began to mar the contents of marble- 
covered pages, designed for the less 
ambitious purposes of round text and 
multiplication. My mind was yet 
more disturbed by the intensity of my 
home affections. My love for both 
my parents had in it something mor- 
bid and painful. I often wept to think 
how little I could do for those I loved 
so well. My fondest fancies built up 
imaginary difficulties for them, which 
my arm was to smoothe. These feel- 
ngs, thus cherished, made my nerves 
over-susceptible and acute. Nature 
began to affect me powerfully; and 
from that affection rose a restless cu- 
riosity to analyse the charms that so 
mysteriously moved me to joy or awe, 
to smiles or tears. I got my father 
to explain to me the elements of astro- 
nomy; I extracted from Squills, who 
was an ardent botanist, some of the 
mysteries in the life of flowers. But 
music became my darling passion. 
My mother (though the daughter of 
a great scholar—a scholar at whose 
name my father raised his hat if it 
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happened to be on his head) possessed, 
I must own it fairly, less book-learn- 
ing than many a humble tradesman’s 
daughter can boast in this more en- 
lightened generation; but she had 
some natural gifts which had ripened, 
Heaven knows how! into womanly ac- 
complishments. She drew with some 
elegance, and painted flowers to ex- 
quisite perfection. She played on more 
than one instrument with more than 
boarding-school skill; and though she 
sang in no language but her own, few 
could hear her sweet voice without 
being deeply touched. Her music, her 
songs, had a wondrous effect on me. 
Thus, altogether, a kind of dreamy yet 
delightful melancholy seized upon my 
whole being; and this was the more 
remarkable, because contrary to my 
early temperament, which was bold, 
active, and hilarious. The change in 
my character began to act upon my 
form. From a robust and vigorous 
infant, I grew into a pale and slender 
boy. I began to ailandmope. Mr. 
Squills was called in. 

“Tonics!” said Mr. Squills; “and 
don’t let him sit over his book. Send 
him out in the air—make him play. 
Come here, my boy—these organs are 
growing too large; and Mr. Squills, 
who was a phrenologist, placed his 
hand on my forehead. “ad, sir, 
here’s an ideality for you; and, bless 
my soul, what a constructiveness !” 

My father pushed aside his papers, 
and walked to and tro the room with 
his hands behind him; but he did not 
say a word till Mr. Squills was gone. 
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“My dear,’ then said he to my 
mother, on whose breast I was lean- 
ing my aching ideality—‘“ my dear, 
Pisistratus must go to school in good 
carnest.” 

“ Bless me, Austin !-—at his age ?” 

“ He is nearly eight years old.” 

“ But he is so forward.” 

“It is for that reason he must go 
to school.” 

“TI don’t quite understand you, my 
love. I know he is getiing past mo; 
but you who are so clever——” 

My father took my mother’s hand 
—“ We can teach him nothing now, 
Kitty. We send him to school to be 
taugh ss 

“ By some schoolmaster who knows 
much less than you do——” 

“ By little schoolboys, who will 
make him a boy again,” said my father, 
almost sadly. “My dear, you remem- 
ber that, when our Kentish gardener 
planted those filbert-trees, and when 
they were in their third year, and you 
began to calculate on what they would 
bring in, you went out one morning, 
and found he had cut them down to 
the ground. You were vexed, and 
asked why. What did the gardener 
say? ‘To prevent their Searing too 
soon.’ There is no want of fruitful- 
ness here—put back the hour of pro- 
duce, that the plant may last.” 

“ Let me go to schoo!,” said I, lift 
ing my languid head, and smiling on 
my father. J understood him at once, 
and it was as if tho voice of my life 
itself answered him, 
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CHAPTER VI, 


A veEaPr after the resolution thu 
come to, I was at home for the holidays. 

“I hope,” said my mother, “ thai 
they are doing Sisty justice. I do 
think he is not nearly so quick a child 
as he was before he went to school. I 
wish you would examine him, Austin.’ 

“T have examined him, my dear. 
It is just as I expected; and I am 
quite satisfied.” 

“What! you really think he has 
come on?” said my mother, joyfully. 

“He does not care a button for 
botany now,” said Mr. Squills. 

“And he used to be so fond of 
music, dear boy!”? observed my mother, 
with a sigh. “Good gracious, what 
noise is that?” 

“Your son’s pop-gun against the 
window,” said my father. “It is 
lucky it is only the window ; it would 
have made a less deafening noise, 
though, if it had been Mr. Squills’ 
head, as it was yesterday morning.” 

“The left ear,” observed Squills; 
“and a very sharp blow it was, too. 
Yet you are satisfied, Mr. Caxton?” 

“Yes; I think the boy is now as 
great a blockhead as most boys of his 
age are,” observed my father with 
great complacency. 

“Dear me, Austin-—a great block- 
head !” 

“What else did he go to school 
for?” asked my father. And observ- 
ing a certain disthay in the face of his 
female audience, and a certain sur- 
prise in that of his male, he rose and 
stood on the hearth, with one hand in 
his waistcoat, as was his wont when 
about to philosophise in more detail 
than was usual to him. 

“Mr. Squills,” said he, “you have 
had great experience in families.” 

“ As good a practice ‘as any in the 


county,” said Myr. Squills proudly: 
“more than I can manage. I shall 
advertise for a partner.” 

“ And,” resumed my father, “ you 
must have observed almost invariably 
that, in every family, there is what 
father, mother, uncle, and aunt, pro- 
nounce to be one wonderful child.” 

“One at least,” said Mr. Squills, 
smiling. 

“It is easy,” continued my father, 
“to say this is parental partiality,— 
but it is not so. Examine that child 
as a stranger, and it will startle your- 
self. You stand amazed at its eager 
curiosity—its quick comprehension— 
its ready wit—its delicate perception. 
Often, too, you will find some faculty 
strikingly developed; the child will 
have a turn for mechanics, perhaps, 
and make you a model of a stcam- 
boat—or it will have an ear tuned to 
verse, and will write you a poem like 
that it has got by heart from ‘The 
Speaker’—or it will take to botany 
(like Pisistratus), with the old maid 
its aunt—or it will play a march on 
its sister’s pianoforte. In short, even 
you, Squills, will declare that it is 
really @ wonderful child.” 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Squills 
thoughtfully, “there’s a great deal of 
truth in what you say. Little Tom 
Dobbs ts a wonderful child—so is 
Frank Stepington—and as for Johnny 
Styles, I must bring him here for you 
to hear him prattle on Natural His- 
Lory, and see how wel! he handles his 
pretty little microscope.” 

‘Heaven forbid!” said my father. 
“And now let me proceed. These 
‘haumata or wonders last till when, 
Mr. Squills P—last till the boy goes to 
school, and then, somehow or other, 
ihe thawmata vanish into thin air, like 
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ghosts at the cockcrow. A year after 
the prodigy has been at the academy, 
father and mother, uncle and aunt, 
plague you no more with his doings 
and sayings; the extraordinary infant 
has become a very ordinary little boy. 
Is it not so, Mr. Squills.” 

“Indeed you are right, sir. How 
did you come to be so observant? you 
never seem to——” 

“Hush!” interrupted my father ; 
and then, looking fondly at my moth- 
er’s anxious face, he said, soothingly, 
—“ Be comforted: this is wisely or- 
dained—and it is for the best.” 

“It must be the fault of the 
school,” said my mother, shaking her 
head. 

“Tt is the necessity of the school, 
and its virtue, my Kate. Let any 
one of these wonderful children— 
wonderful as you thought Sisty him- 
self—stay at home, and you will see 
its head grow bigger and bigger, and 
its body thinner and thinner—ch, Mr. 
Squills? — till the mind take all 
nourishment from the frame, and the 
frame, in turn, stint or make sickly 
the mind, You sce that noble oak 
from the window. If the Chinese 
had brought it up, it would have been 
a tree in miniature at five years old, 
and at a hundred, you would have set 


it ina flower-pot on your table, no, 
bigger than it was at five—a curio- | 
sity for its maturity at one age—a' 
show for its diminutiveness at the’! 
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other. No! the ordeal for talent is 
school; restore the stunted mannikin 
to the growing child, and then let the 
child, if it can, healthily, hardily, 
naturally, work its slow way up into 
greatness. If greatness be denied it, 
it will at least be a man, and that is 
better than to be a little Johnny 
Styles all its life—an oak in a pill- 
box.” 

At that moment I rushed into the 
room, glowing and panting, health 
on my cheek—vigour in my limbs— 
all childhood at my heart. “Oh, 
mamma, I have got up the kite—so 
high!—come and see. Do come, 
papa.” 

“Certainly,” said my father ; “only 
don’t cry so loud—kites make no 
noise in rising; yet, you see how they 
soar above the world. Come, Kate, 
Where is my hat? Ah—thank you, 
my boy.” 

“ Kitty,” said my father, looking at 
the kite, which, attached by its string 
to the peg I had stuck into the 
ground, rested calm in the sky, 
“never fear but what our kite shall 
fly as high; only, the human soul has 
stronger instincts to mount upward 
than a few sheets of paper on a frame- 
work of lath. But, observe, that to 
prevent its being lost in the freedom 
of space, we must attach it, lightly to 
earth; and, observe again, my dear,. 
that the higher it soars, the more 
string we must give it.” 
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PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEN I had reached the age 
of twelve, I had got to the head of 
the preparatory school to which I 
had been sent. And having thus 
exhausted all the oxygen of learn- 
ing in that little receiver, my pa- 
rents looked out for a wider range 
for my inspirations. During the last 
two years in which I had been at 
school, my love for study had re- 
turned ; but it was a vigorous, wake- 
ful, undreamy love, stimulated by 
competition, and animated by the 
practical desire to excel. 

My father no longer sought to 
curb my, intellectual aspirings. He 
had too great a reverence for scholar- 
ship not to wish me to become a 
scholar if possible; though he more 
than once said to me somewhat sadly, | 
‘Master books, bit do not let them 
master you. ead to live, not live to 
read. One slave of the lamp is 
enough for a household: my servitude 
must not be a hereditary bondage.” 

My father looked round for a suit- 
able academy; and the fame of Dr. 
Herman’s “ Philhellenic Institute” 
came to his ears. 

‘Now, this Dr. Herman was the 
son of a German music-master, who 
had settled in England. He had 
completed his own education at the 
University of Bonn ; but finding learn- 
ing too common 4 drug in that mar- 


he valued his own, and having some 
theories as to political freedom which 
attached him to England, he resolved 
upon setting up a school, which he 
designed as an “ Era in the History of 
the Human Mind.” Dr. Herman 
was one of the earliest of those new- 
fashioned authorities in education, who 
have, more lately, spread pretty 
numerously amongst us, and would 
have given, perhaps, a dangerous 
shake to the foundations of our great 
classical seminaries, if those last had 
not very wisely, though very cau- 
tiously, borrowed some of the more 
sensible principles which lay mixed 
and adulterated amongst the crotchets 
and chimeras of their innovating rivals 
and assailants. 

Dr. Herman had written a great 
many learned works against every 
pre-existing method of instruction: 
that which had made the greatest 
noise was upon the infamous fiction of 
SPELLING Books: “A more lying, 
roundabout, puzzle-headed delusion 
than that by which we conrusE the 
clear instincts of truth in our ac- 
cursed systems of spelling, was never 
concocted by the father of falsehood.” 
Such was the exordium of this famous 
treatise. “For instance, take the mono- 
syllable Cat, What a brazen forehead 
you must have, when you say to an 
infant, c, A, T,—spell CaT: that is, 


ket to bring the high price at w hich | three sounds forming a totally oppo- 
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site compaq £ opposite in every de- 
tail, op he whole—compose a 
poor lit able, which, if you 
would b he simple truth, the 


child will learn to spell merely by 
looking at it! How can three sounds, 
which run thus to the ear, a 
tee, compose the sound cat? Don’ 
they rather compose the sound see-eh- 
té, or cee How can a system of 
education siagyeist that begins by so 
meee ood, which the sense 

ices to'contradict? No 
| Tat the hofttbook is the de- 
spair of*mothers!”’ From this in- 
stance, the reader will perceive that 
Dr. Herman, in his theory of educa- 
tion, began at the beginning !—he 
took the bull fairly by the horns. As 
for the rest, upon a broad principle of 
eclecticism, he had combined together 
every new patent invention for youth. 
ful idea-shooting. He had taken his 
trigger from Hofwyl; he had bought 
his wadding from Hamilton; he had 
got his copper-caps from Bell and 
Lancaster. The youthful idea! he 
had rammed it tight!—he had ram: 
med it loose!—he had rammed it 
with pictorial illustrations !—he had 
rammed it with the monitorial sys- 
tem !—he had rammed it in every 
conceivable way, and with every 
imaginable ramrod; but I have mourn- 
ful doubts whether he shot the youth. 
ful idea an inch farther than it did 
under the old mechanism of flint and 
steel! Nevertheless, as Dr. Herman 
really did teach a great many things 
too much neglected at schools; as, 
bes'des Latin and Greek, he taught a 
vast variety in that vague infinite 
now-a-days called “useful knowledge;’ 
as he engaged lecturers on chemistry, 
engineering, and natural history; as 
arithmetic and the elements of physi- 
eal science were enforced with zeal 
and care; as all sorts of gymnastics 
were intermingled with the sports of 
the play-ground;—so the youthful 
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idea, if it did not go farther, spread 

ita shots in a wider direction ; and a 

boy could not stay there five years 

without learning something, which is 

more than can be said of all schools! 

He learned at least to use his eyes, 

and his ears, and his limbs; order, 

t cleanliness, exercise, grew into habits ; 

and the school pleased the ladies and 

satisfied the gentlemen; in a word, it 

thrived: and Dr. Herman, at the 

time I speak of, numbered more than 

one hundred pupils. Now, when the 

worthy man first commenced the task 

of tuition, he had proclaimed the 

humanest abhorrence to the barbarous 

system of corporeal punishment. But, 

alas! as his school increased in num- 

bers, he had proportionately recanted 
these honourable and anti-birchen 
ideas. He had, reluctantly, perhaps, 
—honestly, no doubt, but with full 
determination—come to the conclu- 
sion that there are secret springs 
which can only be detected by the 
twigs of the divining rod; and hav- 
ing discovered with what comparative: 
ease the whole mechanism of his little 
government could be carried on by the 

admission of the birch-regulator, so, 

as he grew richer, and lazier, and 

fatter, the Philhellenic Institute spun 

along as glibly as a top kept in viva- 

cious movement by the perpetual 

application of the lash. ° 

I believe that th® school did not 
auffer in reputation from this sad 
apostasy on the part of the head- 
master; on the contrary, it seemed 
more natural and English—less out- 
landish and heretical. And it was at 
the zenith of its renown, when, one 
bright morning, with all my clothes 
nicely mended, and a large plumcake 
in my box, I was deposited at its hos- 
pitable gates, 

Amongst Dr. Herman’s various 
whimsicalities, there was one to which 
he had adhered with more fidelity 
pars to the anti-corporeal aaa 
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articles of his creed; and, in fact, it 
was upon this that he had caused 
those imposing words, “Phithellenic 
Institute,” to blaze in gilt capitals in 
front of his academy. He belonged 
to that illustrious class of scholars 
who are now waging war on our po- 
pular mythologies, and upsetting all 
the associations which the Etonians 
and Harrovians connect with the 
household names of ancient history. 
In a word, he sought to restore to 
scholastic purity the mutilated ortho- 
graphy of Greek appellatives. He was 
extremely indignant that little boys 
should be brought up to confound 
Zeas with Jupiter, Ares with Mars, 
Artemiswith Diana—the Greek deities 
with the Roman; and s0 rigidly did 
he inculcate the doctrine that these 
two sets of personages were to be 
kept ‘constantly contradistinguished 
from each other, that his cross-exami- 
nations kept us in eternal confusion. 
“ Vat,” he would exclaim, to some 
new fresh from some grammar 
school on the Etonian system—“ Vat 
do you mean by dranslating Zeus 
Jupiter? Is dat amatory, irascible, 
cloud-compelling god of Olympus, vid 
his eaglé and his segis, in the smallest 
degree resembling de grave, formal, 
moral Jupiter Optimus Maximus of 
the Roman Capitol P—a god, master 
Simpkins, Who would have been per- 
fectly shocked at the idea of running 
after innocent Friiulein dressed up as 
& swan ora bull! I put dat question 
to you vonce for all, Master Simp- 
kins.” Master Simpkins took care to 
agree ‘with the Doctor. “And how 
could you,” resumed Dr. Herman 
majestically, turning to some other 
ctiminal alumnus—“ how could you 
presume to dranslate de Ares of 
Homer, sir, by the audacious vul- 
garism Mars? Ares, Master Jones, 
who roared as loud as ten thousand 
sien when he was hurt; or as you 
vill roar if I catch you ealling 
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covered 


him Mars again! 
ound 


seven plectra of 
Ares, the manslayer, e Mars 
or Mavors whom d ans stole 


from, de Sabines! Mars, de“solemn 
and Wit protector of Rome! Mas- 
ter Jones;Master Jones, you ought to 


be ashamed of yourself!”? And then 
waxing enthusiastic, and warming 
more and more into 
and pronundlatj 
would lift 












dit2; dou, whosesbert de 
comed! dou, who diftst put 
a coffer, and den tid durn him into an 
anemonc ; dou to be’ called Venus by 
dat snivel-nosed little Master Budder- 
field! Venus, who presided over 
Baumgartens and funerals, and nasty 
tinking sewers! Venus Cloacina— 
O mein Gott! Come here, Master 
Budderfield ; I must flog you for dat ; 
I must indeed, liddle boy!” As our 
Philhellenic preceptor carried his 
archeological purism into all Greek 
proper names, it was not likely that 
my unhappy baptismal would escape. 
The first time I signed my exercise I 
wrote “Pisistratus Caxton” in my 
best round-hand. “And dey call 
your baba a scholar!” said the doctor 
contemptuously. ‘‘ Your name, sir, is 
Greek; and, as Greek, you vill be 
dood enough to write it, vith vat you 
call an e and an o—P, E, I, 8, I, 8, T, 
R, A, T, 0,8. Vat can you expect for 
to come to, Master Caxton, if you 
don’t pay de care dat is proper to 
your own dood name—de e, und de 0? 
Ach! let me see no more of your vile 
corruptions! Mein Gott! Pi! ven 
de name is Pei!” 

‘The next time I wrote home to my 
father, modestly implying that I was 
short of cash, that a trap-bat would 
be acceptable, and that the favourite 
goddess amongst the boys (whether 
Greek or Roman was very immate- 
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I was somewhere about sixteen 
when, on going home for the holidays, 
I found my mother’s brother settled 
among the household Lares. Uncle 
Jack, as be was familiarly called, was 
& light-hearted, plausible, enthusiastic, 
talkative fellow, who had spent three 
small fortunes in trying to make a 


large one. 
Uncle Jack was a great speculator ; 
but in all his tions he never 


affected to think of himselfj—it was 
always the good of his fellow-creatures 
that he had at heart, and in this un- 
grateful world fellow-creatures are not 
to be relied upon! On coming of 
age, he inherited £6000 from his 
maternal grandfather. It seemed to 
him then that his fellow-creatures 
were sadly imposed upon by their 
tailors. Those ninth-parts of huma- 
nity notoriously eked out their frac- 
tional existence by asking nine times 
too much for the clothing which civi- 
Hisation, and perhaps a change of eli- 
mate, render gnore necessary to us 


than to our predecessors, the Picta, 
Oué of pure philanthropy, Unele Jack 
started a “ Grand National Renevo- 
lent Clothing Company,” witch wo 
dertook to supply the with 
inexpressibles of the best cloth 
at 7s. 6d. a pair; comb, fe op 
fine, £1 18s.; and esgic ” 


much per dozen. They were all tp 
be worked off by gee Thus the 
rascally tailors were to dow 
humanity clad, and the 

pists rewarded (but thet ee mye 








condary consideration) wi 
return of 80 per cent, age es 
the evident charitableness pf diy 
Christian design, and the irrosiiiiie 
calculations upon which it WaRDAadly 
this company died a victim ‘to the 
ignorance and unthankfulness of om 
fellow-creatures. And all that’ ree 
mained of Jack’s £6000 was a Sftys 
fourth share in a small steam-engimy 
& large sasortment of readymadp 
pantaloons, and the liabilities "ok iia 
directors, ‘Ang 
02 
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. Uncle Jack disappeared, and went 
on his travels. The same spirit of 


philanthropy which characterised the 


speculations of his purse attended the 
risks of his person, Uncle Jack had 
a natural leaning towards all dis- 
tressed communities: if any tribe, 
race, or nation was down in the world, 
Uncle Jack threw himself plump into 
the scale to redress the balance. 
Poles, Greeks (the last were then 
fighting the Turks), Mexicans, Spa- 
niards—Uncle Jack thrust his nose 
into all their squabbles! Heaven for- 
bid I should mock thee, poor Uncle 
Jack! for those generous predilec- 
tions towards the unfortunate ; only, 
whenever a nation is in a misfortune, 
there is always a job going on! The 
Polish cause, the Greek cause, the 
Mexican cause, and the Spanish cause, 
are necessarily mixed up with loans 
and subscriptions. These Continental 
patriots, when they take up the sword 
with one hand, generally contrive to 
thrust the other hand deep into their 
neighbours’ breeches’ pockets. Uncle 
Jack went to Greece, thence he went 
to Spain, thence to Mexico. No doubt 
he was of great service to those 
afflicted populations, for he came back 
with unanswerable proof of their gra- 
titude, in the shape of £3000. Shortly 
after this appeared a prospectus of the 
“New, Grand, National, Benevolent 
Insurance Company, for the Indus- 
trious Classes.” This invaluable do- 
cument, after setting forth the im- 
mense benefits to society arising from 
habits of providence, and the intro- 
duction of insurance companies — 
‘proving the infamous rate of pre- 
miums exacted by the existent offices, 
and their inapplicability to the wants 
of the honest artisan, and declaring 
that nothing but the purest inten- 
tions of benefiting their fellow-crea- 
tures, and: raising the moral tone of 
society, had led the directors to insti- 
‘fate a new society, founded on the 
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mode- 
to de. 


noblest principles and 
rate calculations—p 
monstrate that twenty- da half 
per cent. was the sm possible 
return the shareholders could antici- 
pate. The company began under the 
fairest auspices: an archbishop was 
caught as president, on the condition 
always that he should give nothing 
but his name to the society. Uncle 
Jack—more euphoniously 
as “the celebrated P sari 
John Jones Tibbe sgt a 
honorary secretary, pr the capi 
stated at two millions. But uch was 
the obtuseness of the industrious 
classes, so little did they perceive the 
benefits of subscribing one-and-nine- 
pence a-week from the age of twenty- 
one to fifty, in order to secure at the 
latter age the annuity of £18, that 
the company dissolved into thin air, 
and with it dissolved also Uncle Jack’s 
£3000. Nothing more was then seen 
or heard of him for three years. So 
obscure was his existence, that on the 
death of an aunt who left him a small 
farm in Cornwall, it was necessary to 
advertise that “If John Jones Tib- 
bets, Esq., would apply to Messrs 
Blunt and Tin, Lothbury, between 
the hours of ten and four, he would 
hear of something to his advantage.” 
But, even as a conjuror declares that 
he will call the ace of spades, and the 
ace of spades, that you thought you 
had safely under your foot, turns up 
on the table—so with this advertise- 
ment suddenly turned up Uncle Jack. 
With inconceivable satisfaction did 
the new landowner settle himself in 
his comfortable homestead. The farm, 
which was about two hundred acres, 
was in the best possible condition, and 
saving one or two chemical prepara- 
tions, which cost Uncle Jack, upon 
the most scientific principles, thirty 
acres of buck-wheat, the ears of which 
came up, poor things, all spotted an¢ 
speckled, as if they had been inocw 
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ith the small-pox, Uncle Jack 
ive Swyo years was a thriving. 
Ugintkily, however, one day 

k discovered a coal-mine in 
a beautiful field of Swedish turnips ; 
in another week the house was full of 
engineers and naturalists, and in an- 
other month appeared, in my uncle’s 
best style, much improved by prac- 
tice, a prospectus of the “Grand, 
National, anti-Monopoly Coal Com- 
pany, instituted on behalf of the poor 
householders of London, and against 
the Monster Monopoly ot the London 
Coal Wharfs. 

“A vein of the finest coal has been 
discovered on the estates of the cele- 
brated philanthropist, John Jones 
Tibbets, Esq. This new mine, the 
Molly Wheal, having been satisfac- 
torily tested by that eminent engi- 
necr, Giles Compass, Esq., promises an 
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having submitted the entire direction 
and working of the mines to that 
eminent engineer, Giles Compass— 
twenty per cent. was paid regularly 
by that gentleman to the share- 
holders, and the shares were at more 
than cent. per cent., when one bright 
morning Giles Compass, Esq., unex- 
pectedly removed himself to that 
wider field for genius like his, the 
United States; and it was discovered 
that the mine had for more than a 
year run itself into a great pit of 
water, and that Mr. Compass had 
been paying the shareholders out of 
their own capital. My uncle had the 
satisfaction this time of being ruined 
in very good company ; three doctors 
of divinity, two county members, a 
Scotch lord, and an East India di. 
rector, were all in the same boat— 
that boat which went down with the 


inexhaustible field to the energies of coal-mine into the great water-pit ! 


the benevolent and the wealth of the 
capitalist. It is calculated that the 
best coals may be delivered, screened, 
at the mouth of the Thames, for 18s. 
per load, yielding a profit of not less 
than forty-eight per cent. to the 
shareholders. Shares, £50, to be paid 
in five instalments. Capital to be sub- 
scribed, one million. For shares, early 
application must be made to Messrs, 
Blunt and Tin, solicitors, Lothbury.” 

Here, then, was something tangible 
for fellow-creatures to go on—there 
was land, there was a mine, there was 
coal, and there actually came share- 
holders and capital. Uncle Jack was 
o persuaded that his fortune was now 
to be made, and had, moreover, so 


It was just after this event that 
Uncle Jack, sanguine and light- 
hearted as ever, suddenly recollected 
his sister, Mrs. Caxton, and not knowing 
where else to dine, thought he would 
repose his limbs under my father’s 
trabes citrea, which the ingenious 
W. S. Landor opines shouldebe trans- 
lated “mahogany.” You never saw 
& more charming man than Uncle 
Jack. All plump people are more 
popular than thin people. There ig 
something joyial and pleasant in the 
sight of a round face! What conspi- 
racy could succeed when its head was 
a lean and hungry-looking fellow, like 
Cassius? If the Roman patriots had 
had Uncle Jack amongst them, per- 


great a desire to share the glory of haps they would never have furnished 


ruining the monster monopoly of the 
London wharfs, that he refused a very 
Jarge offer to dispose of the property 
altogether, remained chief shareholder, 
‘and removed to London, where he set 
up his carriage, and gave dinners to 
his fellow-directors. For no less than 
Shree years did this company flourish, 


a tragedy to Shakspeare. Uncle Jack 
was as plump as a partridge—not 
unwieldy, not corpulent, not obese, 
not “vagtus,” which Cicero objects to 
in an orator—but every crevice come 
fortably filled up. Like the ocean, 
“time wrote no wrinkles on his glassy 
(or brassy) brow.” His natural lings 


were all upward ctrves, his smile most 
ingratiating, his eye so frank, even his 
trick of rubbing his clean, well-fed, 
English-looking hands, had something 
about it coaxing and débonnair, some- 
thing that actually decoyed you into 
trusting your money into hands so 
prepossessing. Indeed, to him might 
be fully applied the expression - 
“Sedem animes in extremis digitis 
habet ;” “He had his soul’s seat in 
his finger-ends.” The critics observe 
that few men have ever united in 
equal perfection the imaginative with 
the scientific faculties. ‘‘ Happy he,” 
exclaims Schiller, “ who combines the 
enthusiast’s warmth with the worldly 
man’s light”—light and warmth, 
Uncle Jack had them both. He was 
@ perfect symphony of bewitching 
enthusiasm and convincing calculation. 
Dicwopolis in the Acharnenses, in pre- 
senting a gentleman called Nicharchus 
to the audience, observes—“He is 
small, I confess, but there is nothing 
lost in him; all is knave that is not 
fool.” Parodying the equivocal com- 
pliment, I may say that though Uncle 
Jack was no giant, there was nothing 
lost in him. Whatever was not phi- 
lanthropy was arithmetic, and what- 
ever was not arithmetic was philan- 
thropy. He would have been equally 
dear to Howard and to Cocker. Uncle 
Jack was dmely, too—clear-skinned 
and florid, had a little mouth, with 
teeth, wore no whiskers, shaved 
is beard as close as if it were one of his 
gtand national companies; his hair, 
ence somewhat sandy, was now rather 
which increased the respec- 
bility of his appearance; and he wore 
i flat at the sides and raised in a peak 
at the top; his organs of construc- 
tiveness and ideality were pronounced 
by Mr. Squills to be prodigious, and 
freely developed bumps gave 
breadth to his forehead. Well- 
too, was Uncle Jack, about 


eight, the proper height for 


yn 
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an active man of business. “ He wore 
a black coat; but to make the nap 
look the fresher, he had given it the 
relief of gilt buttons, on which were 
wrought a small crown and anchor ; 
at a distance this button looked like 
the king’s button, and gave him the 
air of one who has a place about. 
Court. He always wore a white neck» 
cloth without starch, a frill, and a 
diamond pin, which last furnished him 
with observations upon certain mines 
of Mexico, which he had a great, but 
hitherto unsatisfied desire of seeing 
worked by a grand National United 
Britons Company. His waistcoat of 
@ morning was pale buff—of an even- 
ing, embroidered velvet ; wherewith 
were connected sundry schemes of an 
“association for the improvement of 
native manufactures.” His trousers, 
matutinally, were of the colour vul- 
garly called “blotting-paper ;” and he- 
never wore boots, which, he said, un- 
fitted a man for excercise, but short 
drab gaiters and square-toed shoes. 
His watch-chain was garnished with 
a vast number of seals: each seal, 
indeed, represented the device of some 
defunct company, and they might be 
said to resemble the scalps of the 
slain, worn by the aboriginal Iroquois 
—concerning whom, indeed, he had 
once entertained philanthropic de- 
signs, compounded of conversion to 
Christianity on the principles of the 
English Episcopal Church, and of an 
advantageous exchange of beaver-skins 
for bibles, brandy, and gunpowder. 
That Uncle Jack should win my 
heart was no wonder; my mother’s 
he had always won from her earliest 
recollection of his having persuaded 
her to let her great doll (a present 
from her godmother) be put up toa 
raffle for the benefit of the chimney~ 
sweepers. ‘So like him—so good !¥ 
she would often say pensively ; “they 
paid sixpence a-piece for the raffe— 
venty tickets, and the doll cost £2. 
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Nobody was taken in, and the doll,i men of the world, oaly that while 


poor thing (it had such blue eyes!) 
went for a quarter of its value. But 
Jack said nobody could guess what 
good the ten shillings did to the 
chimney-sweepers.” Naturally enough, 
I say, my mother liked Uncle Jack! 
but my father liked him quite as well, 
and that was a strong proof of my 
uncle’s powers of captivation. How. 
ever it is noticeable that when some 
retired scholar is once interested in 
an active man of the world, he is 
more inclined to admire him than 
others are. Sympathy with such a 
companion gratifies at once his curi- 
.osity and his indolence; he can travel 
with him, scheme with hin, fight 
with him, go with him through all 
the adventures of which his own 
books speak so eloquently, and all the 
time never stir from his easy-chair. 
My father said “that it was like 
listening to Ulysses to hear Uncle 
Jack!” Uncle Jack, too, had been 
in Greece and Asia Minor, gone over 
the site of the siege of ‘roy, ate 
figs at Marathon, shot hares in the 
Peloponnesus, and drank three pints of 
brown stout at the top of the Great 
id. 

Therefore, Uncle Jack was like a 
book of reference to my father. Verily 
at times he looked on him as a book, ! 


their heads plot with Augustus, fight 
with Julius, sail with Columbus, and 
change the face of the globe with 
Alexander, Attila, or Mahomet, there 
is a certain mysterious attraction, 
which our improved knowledge of 
mesmerism will doubtless soon explain 
to the satisfaction of science, between 
that extremer and antipodal part of 
the human frame, called in the vul- 
gate “the seat of honour,” and the 
stuffed leather of an armed chair. 
Learning somehow or other sinks 
down to that part into which it was 
first driven, and produces therein a 
leaden heaviness and weight, which 
counteract those lively emotions of 
the brain, that might otherwise ren- 
der students too mercurial and agile 
for the safety of established order. 
I leave this Conjecture to the consi- 
deration of experimentalists in tho 
physics. 

I was still more delighted than my 
father with Uncle Jack. He was full 
of amusing tricks, could conjure won- 
derfully, make a bunch of keys dance 
a hornpipe, and if ever you gave him 
half-a-crown, he was sure to turn it 
into a halfpenny. He wase only un- 
successtul in turning my halfpennies 
into halfcrowns. 

We took long walks together, and 


and took him down after dinner as|in the midst of his moet diverting 


he would a volume of Dodwell or 
Pausanias. In fact, I believe that 
scholars who never move from their 
cells are not the less an eminently 
curious, bustling, active race, rightly 
understood. Even as old Burton 
saith of himself —“Though I live 
a collegiate student, and lead a mo- 
nastic life, sequestered from those 
tumults and troubles of the worid, I 
hear and see what is done abroad, how 
others run, ride, turmoil, and mace- 
rate themselves in town and ria 
which citation sufficeth to show that 
scholars are naturally the most active 


conversation wy uncle was always an 
observer. He would stop to examine 
the nature of the soil, fill my pockets 
(not his own) with great’ lumps of 
clay, stones, and rubbish, to analyse 
when he got home, by the help of 
some chemical apparatus he had bor- 
rowed from Mr. Squills. He would 
stand an hour at a cottage door, ad- 
miring the little girls who were straw-. 
platting, and then walk into the 
nearest farm-houses, to suggest the 
feasibility of “a national straw-plat 
association.” All this fertility of im- 
telloct was, alas! wasted in that “ihe 
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grata terra” into which Uncle Jack | the surrounding country, begins to 
had fallen. No squire could be per-! cast a hungry eye on his own little 
suaded into the belief that his mother- | ones, Uncle Jack’s mouth, long de- 
stone was pregnant with minerals; | frauded of juicier and more legitimate 
farmer talked into weaving straw- 
1t into a proprietary association. 
, even as an ogre, having devastated 











| my innocent father, 


CHAPTER ITI. 


At this time we were living in what | weather you had to walk some way 
may be called a very respectable style to your carriage; but we obviated 
for people who made no pretence to that objection by not keeping a car- 
ostentation. On the skirts of a large riage. To the right of the house the 
village stood a square red brick house, enclosure contained a little lawn, a 
about the date of Queen Anne. Upon laurel hermitage, a square pond, a 
the top of the house was a balustrade; modest green-house, and half-a-dozen 
why, heaven knows—for nobody, ex- plots of mignonette, heliotrope, roses, 
cept our great tom-cat Ralph, ever pinks, sweetwilliam, &c. To the left 
walked upon the leads—but so it was, spread the kitchen-garden, lying 
and so it often is in houses from the screened by espaliers yielding the 
time of Elizabeth, yea, even to that finest apples in the neighbourhood, 
of Victoria. ‘This balustrade was and divided by three winding gravel 
divided by low piers, on each of which walks, of which the extremest was 
was placed a round ball. The centre backed by a wall, whereon, as it lay 
of the house was distinguishable by full south, peaches, pears, and necta- 
an architrave, in the shape of a rines sunued themselves early into 
triangle, under which was a niche, well-remembered flavour. This walk 
probably meant for a figure, but the was appropriated 4o my father. Book 
figure was not forthcoming. Below in hand, he would, on fine days, pace 
this was the window (encased with to and fro, often stopping, dear man, 
carved pilasters) of my dear mother’s to jot down a pencil-note, gesticulate, 
little sitting-room; and lower still, or soliloquise. And there, when not 
raised on a flight of six steps, wasa in his study, my mother would be 
very handsome-looking door, with a sure to find him. In these deambu- 
projecting porch. All the windows, lations, as he called them, he had 
with smallish panes and largish frames, generally a companion so extraordi- 
were relieved with stone copings ;—so nary, that I expect to be met with a 
that the house had an air of solidity, hillalu of incredulous contempt when 
and well-to-do-ness about it—nothing I specify it. Nevertheless I vow and 
tricky on the one hand, nothing de- protest that it is strictly true, and 
cayed on the other. The house stood | no invention of an exaggerating ro- 
. alittle back from the garden gates, | mancer. It happened one day that 
which were large, and set between | my mother had coaxed Mr. Caxton to 
two piers surmounted with vases.|walk with her to market. By the 


_many might object, that in wet |way they passed a sward of green, on 
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which sundry little boys were en- 
gaged upon the lapidation of a lame 
duck. It seemed that the duck was to 
have been taken to market, when it was 
discovered not only to be lame, but 
dyspeptic; perhaps some weed had 
disagreed with its ganglionic appara- 
tus, poor thing. However that be, 
the goodwife had declared that the 
duck was good for nothing ; and upon 
the petition of her children, it had 
been consigned to them for a little 
innocent amusement, and to keep 
them out of harm’s way. My mother 
declared that she never before saw 
her lord and master roused to such 
animation. He dispersed the urchins, 
released the duck, carried it home, 
kept it in a basket by the fire, fed it 
and physicked it till it recovered ; 
and then it was consigned to the 
square pond. But lo! the duck knew 
its benefactor; and whenever my 
father appeared outside his door, it 
would catch sight of him, flap from 
the pond, gain the lawn, and hobble 
after him, (for it never quite recovered 
the use of its left leg,) till it reached 
the walk by the peaches; and there 
sometimes it would sit, gravely watch- 
ing its master’s deambulations ; some- 
times stroll by his side, and, at all 
events, never leave shim, till, at his 
return home, he fed it with his own 
hands; and, quacking her peaceful 
adieus, the nymph then retired to 
her natural element. 

With-the exception of my mother’s 
favourite morning-room, the principal 
sitting-rooms—that is, the study, the 
dining-room, and what was em- 
phatically called “the best drawing: 
room,” which was only occupied on 
great occasions—looked south. Tall 
beeches, firs, poplars, and a few oaks, 
backed the house, and indeed sur. 
rounded it on all sides but the south ; 
: go that it was well sheltered from the 
winter cold and the summer heat. 


‘ Our principal domestic, in dignity and 


station, was Mrs. Primmins, who was 
waiting gentlewoman, housekeeper, 
and tyrannical dictatrix of the whole 
establishment. Two other maids, a 
gardener, and a footman, composed 
the rest of the serving household. 
Save a few pasture-fields, which he 
let, my father was not troubled with 
land. His income was derived from 
the interest of about £15,000, partly 
in the three per cents, partly on 
mortgage; and what with my mother 
and Mrs. Primmins, this income 
always yielded enough to satisfy my 
father’s single hobby for books, pay 
for my education, and entertain our 
neighbours, rarely, indeed, at dinner, 
but very often at tea. My dear 
mother boasted thet our society was 
very select. It consisted chiefly of 
the clergyman and his family, two old 
maids who gave themselves great airs, 
a gentleman who had been in the 
East India service, and who lived in a 
large white house at the top of the 
hill; some half-a-dozen squires and 
their wives and children; Mr. Squills, 
still a bachelor: and once a-year 
cards were exchanged—and dinners 
too—with certain aristocrats, who in- 
spired my mother with a great deal of 
unnecessary awe; since she declared 
they were the most good-natured easy 
people in the world, and always stuck 
their cards in the most tonspicuous 
part of the laoking-glass frame over 
the chimney-piece of the best drawing- 
room, Thus you perceive that our 
natural position was one highly credit- 
able to us, proving the soundness cf 
our finances and the gentility of our 
pedigree—of which last more here- 
after. At present I content myself 
with saying on that head, that even 
the proudest of the neighbouring 
squirearchs always spoke of us as a 
very ancient family. But all my 
father ever said, to evince pride of 
ancestry, was in honour of William 
Caxton, citizen and printer in the 


reign of Edward IV.—“Clarum et 
venerabile nomen !” an ancestor a man 
of letters might be justly vain of. 

“ Heus,” said my father, stopping 
short, and lifting his eyes from the 
Colloquies of Erasmus, “salve multum, 
jucundissime.” 

Uncle Jack was not much of a 
scholar, but he knew enough Latin to 
answer, “ Salve tantundem, mi frater.” 

My father smiled approvingly. “I 
gee you comprehend true urbanity, or 
politeness, as we phrase it. There is 
an elegance in addressing the husband 
of your sister as brother. Erasmus 
commends it in his opening chapter, 
under the head of ‘ Salutandi formuls.’ 
And, indeed,” added my father thought- 
fully, “there is no great difference 
between politeness and affection. My 
author here observes that it is polite 
to express salutation in certain minor 
distresses of nature. One should 
salute a gentleman in yawning, salute 
him in hiccuping, salute him in 
sneezing, salute him in coughing ;— 
and that evidently because of your 
interest in his health; for he may 
dislocate his jaw in yawning, and the 
hiccup is often a symptom of grave 
disorden and sneezing is perilous to 
the small blood-vessels of the head, 
and coughing is either a tracheal, 
bronchial, pulmonary, or ganglionic 
affection.” 

“Very true. The Turks always 
salute in sneezing, and they are a 
remarkably polite people,” said Uncle 
Jack. “ But, my dear brother, I was 
just looking with admiration at these 
apple-trees of yours. I never saw 
finer. I am a great judge of apples. 
J find, in talking with my sister, that 
you make very little profit by them. 
That’s a pity. One might establish 
a cider orchard in this county. You 
can take your own fields in hand ; you 
can hire more, so as to make the 
whole, say a hundred acres. You can 
_Plant a very extensive apple-orchard 
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on & scale. I huve just ran 
through the calculations; they are 
quite startling. Take 40 trees per 
acre—that’s the proper average—at 
ls. 6d, per tree; 4000 trees for 100 
acres £300 ; labour of digging, trench- 
ing, say £10 an acre—total for 100 
acres, £1000. Pave the bottoms of 
the holes to prevent the tap-root 
striking down into the bad soil—oh, 
I am very close and careful you see, 
in all minutie!—always was——pave 
7em with rubbish and stones, 6d. a 
hole; that for 4000 trees the 100 
acres is £100. Add the rent of the 
land, at 30s. an acre, £150. And how 
stands the total?” Here Uncle Jack 
proceeded rapidly ticking off the items 
with his fingers = 


“ Trees, . ° £300 
Labour, . ° 1000 
Paving holes, . 100 
Rent, ° ° 150 

Total, - £1550 


That’s your expense. Mark.—Now 
to the profit. Orchards in Kent 
realise £100 an acre, some even £150; 
but let’s be moderate, say only £50 
an acre, and your gross profit per 
year, from a capital of £1550, will be 
£5000,—£500Q a-year. Think of 
that, brother Caxton. Deduct 10 per 
cent., or £500 a-year, for gardeners’ 
wages, manure, &c., and the net pro- 
duct is £4500. Your fortune’s made, 
man—it is made—I wish you joy !” 
And Uncle Jack rubbed his hands. 

“ Bless me, father,” said eagerly the 
young Pisistratus, who had swallowed 
with ravished ears every syllable and 
figure of this inviting calculation, 
“ Why, we should be as rich as Squire 
Rollick ; and then, you know, sir, you 
could keep a pack of fox-hounds !” 

‘And buy a large library,” added 
Uncle Jack, with more subtle know- 
ledge of human nature as to its ap- 


propriate temptations. “There’s my 
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friend the archbishop’s collection to 
be sold.” 

Slowly recovering his breath, my 
father gently turned his eyes from 
one to the other; and then, laying 
his left hand on my head, while with 
the right he held up Erasmus re- 
bukingly to Uncle Jack, said— 

. See how easily you can sow 
covetousness and avidity in the youth- 
ful mind Ah, brother !” 

* You are too severe, sir. See how 
the dear boy hangs his head! Fie! 
—natural enthusiasm of his years— 
‘gay hope by funcy fed,’ as the poet 
says. Why, for that fine boy’s sake, 
you ought not to lose so certain an 
occasion of wealth, I may say, untold. 
For, observe, you will form a nursery 
of crabs; each year you go on 
grafting and enlarging your planta- 
tion, renting, nay, why not buying, 
more land? Gad, sir! in twenty 
years you might cover half the county; 
but say you stop short at 2000 acres, 
why, the net profit is £90,000 a-year. 
A duke’s income—a duke’s— and 
going a-begging as I may say.” 

“ But stop,” said I modestly ; “the 
trees don’t grow ina year. I know 
when our last apple-tree was planted 
—it is five years ago—it was then 
three years old, and it only bore one 
half-bushel last autumn.” 

“What an intelligent lad it is! 
—Good head there. Oh, he'll do 
credit to his great fortune, brother,” 
said Uncle Jack approvingly. ‘“ True, 
my boy. But in the meanwhile we 
could fill the ground, as they do in 
Kent, with gooseberries and currants, 
or onions and cabbages. Nevertheless, 
considering we are not great capital- 
ists, I am afraid we must give up a 
share of our profits to diminish our 
outlay. So, harkye, Pisistratus—(look 
at him, brother—simple as he stands 
there, I think he is born with s silver 
spoon in his mouth)—harkye, now to 


the mysteries of speculaticn. Your: 


2¥ 


father shall quietly buy the land, and — 
then, presto! we will issue a pro- 
spectus, and start a Company. Asso- 
ciations can wait five years for a 
return. Every year, meanwhile, in- 
creases the value of the shares. Your 
father takes, we say, fifty shares at 
£50 each, paying only an instalment 
of £2.a share. He sells 35 shares at 
cent. per cent. He keeps the remain- 
ing 16, and his fortune’s made all the 
same; only it is not quite so large as 
if he had kept the whole concern in 
his own hands. What say you now, 
brotherCaxton? ‘Visne edere pomum?” 
as we used to say at school.” 

“TI don’t want a shilling more than 
I have got,” said my father resolutely. 
“My wife would not love me better; 
my food would not nourish me mores 
my boy would not, in all probability, 
be half so hardy, or a tenth part so 
industrious; and: o 

‘ But,” interrupted Uncle Jack, 
pertinaciously, and reserving his grand 
argument for the last, “the good you 
would confer on the community—the 
progress given to the natural produc- 
tions of your country, the wholesome 
beverage of cider, brought within 
cheap reach of the labouring classes. 
If it was only for your sake, should I 
have urged this question? should I 
now ? is it in my character? But for 
the sake of the public! mankind! of 
our fellow-creatures! Why, sir, Eng- 
land could not get on if gentlemen 
like you had not a little philanthropy 
and speculation.” 

“ Pape: !”” exclaimed my father, “to 
think that England can’t get on with- 
out turning Austin Caxton into an 
apple-merchant ! My dear Jack, listen. 
You remind me of a colloquy in this 
book; wait a bit—here it is—Pam- 
phagus and Cocles.—Cocles recog: 
nizes his friend, who had been absent 
for many years, by his eminent and 
remarkable nose.—-Pamphagus says, 
rather irritably, that he is not ashamed 
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of his nose. ‘Ashamed of it! no, 
indeed,’ says Cocles: ‘I never saw 
‘a nose that could be put to so many 
uses!? ‘Ha,’ says Pamphagus, (whose 
curiosity is aroused,) ‘uses! what 
uses?? Whereon (lepidissime fra- 
ter!) Cocles, with eloquence as rapid 
as yours, runs on with a countless list 
of the uses to which so vast a develop: 
ment of the organ can be applied. ‘If 
the cellar was deep, it could sniff up 
the wine like an elephant’s trunk,—if 
the bellows were missing, it could 
blow the fire,—if the lamp was too 
glaring, it could suffice for a shade,— 
it would serve as a speaking-trumpet 
to a herald,—it could sound a signal 
of battle in the field,—it would do for 
® wedge in wood-cutting—-a spade for 
digging——a scythe for mowing. 
anchor in sailing; till Pamphagus 
cries out, ‘ Lucky dog that Iam! and 
I never knew before what a useful 
piece of furniture I carried about with 
me.’” My father paused and strove 
to whistle, but that effort of harmony 
failed him—and he added—smiling, 
‘So much for my apple-trees, brother 
‘John. Leave them to their natural 
destination of filling tarts and dump- 
lings.” 
Uncle Jack looked a little discom- 
for a moment; but he then 
laughed with his usual heartiness, and 
saw that he had not yet got to my 
father’s blind side. I confess that my 
revered parent rose in my estimation , 
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after that conference; and I began to 
see that a man may not be quite with- 
out common sense, though he is a 
scholar. Indeed, whether it was that 
Uncle Jack’s visit acted as a gentle 
stimulant to his relaxed faculties, or 
that I, now grown older and wiser, 

to see his character more clearly, 
I date from those summer holidays, 
the commencement of that familiar 
and endearing intimacy which ever 
after existed between my father and 
myself. Often I deserted the more 
extensive rambles of Uncle Jack, or 
the greater allurements of a cricket 
match in the village, or a day’s fish- 
ing in Squire Rollick’s preserves, for 
a quiet stroll with my father by the 
old peach-wall;—sometimes silent, 
indeed, and already musing over the 
future, while he was busy with the 
past, but amply rewarded when, suse 
pending his lecture, he would pour 
forth hoards of varied learning, rene 
dered amusing by his quaint come 
ments, and that Socratic satire which 
only fell short of wit because it never 
passed into malice. At some moments, 
indeed, the vein ran into eloquence ; 
and with some fine heroic sentiment 
in his old books, his stooping form 
rose erect, his eye flashed; and you 
saw that he had not been originally 
formed and wholly meant for the 
obscure seclusion in which his harme 
less days now wore contcntcdly away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


*Eaap, sir, the county is going 
to the dogs! Our sentiments are not 
represented in parliament or out of 
it. The County Mercury has ratted, 
and be hanged to it! and now we 
have not one newspaper in the whole 
shire to express the sentiments of the 
respectable part of the community?” 

This speech was made on the occa- 
sion of one of the rare dinners given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Caxton to the gran- 
dees of the neighbourhood, and uttered 
by no less a person than Squire Rol- 
lick, of Rollick Hall, chairman of the 
quarter-sessions. 

I confess that I (for I was per- 
mitted on that first occasion not only 
to dine with the guests, but to out,- 
stay the ladies, in virtue of my grow- 
ing years, and my promise to abstain 
from the decanters)—I confess, I say, 
that I, poor innocent, was puzzled to 
conjecture what sudden interest in 
the county newspaper could cause 
Uncle Jack to prick up his ears like a 
war-horse at the sound of the drum, 
and rush so incontinently across the 
interval between Squire Rollick and 
himself. But the mind of that deep 
and truly knowing man was not to be 
plumbed by a chit of my age. You 
could not fish for the shy salmon in 
that pool with a crooked pin and a 
bobbin, as you would for minnows; 
or, to indulge in a more worthy illus- 
tration, you could not say of him, as 
St. Gregory saith of the streams of 
Jordan, “A lamb could wade easily 





through that ford.” 
“Not a county newspaper to advo- 
cate the rights of” here my uncle 


stopped, as if-at a loss, and whispered, 
in my ear, “ What are his politics ?” 
“Don’t know,” answered I. Uncle Jack 
intuitively took down from his memory 


the phrase most readily at hand, and 
added, with a nasal intonation, “the 
rights of our distressed fellow-crea- 
tures !” 

My father scratched his eyebrow 
with his fore-finger, as he was apt to 
do when doubtful; the rest of the 
company—a silent set—looked up. 

“ Fellow-creatures!” said Mr. Role 
lick—“ fellow-fiddlesticks !”” 

Uncle Jack was clearly in the 
wrong box. He drew out of it cau- 
tiously——“I mean,” said he, “our 

ipectablefellow-creatures;” and then 
suddenly it occurred to him that a 
“County Mercury” would naturally 
represent the agricultural interest, 
and that if Mr. Rollick said that the 
“County Mercury ought to behanged,” 
he was one of those politicians who 
had already begun to call the agricul. 
tural interest “a Vampire.” Flushed 
with that fancied discovery, Uncle 
Jack rushed on, intending to bear 
along with the stream, thus fortu- 
nately directed, all the “rubbish’* 
subsequently shot into Covent*Garden 
and Hall of Commerce. * ° 

“Yes, respectable fellow-creatures, 
men of capital and enterprise! For 
what are these country squires com- 
pared to our* wealthy merchants ? 
What is this agricultural interest that 
professes to be the prop of the land ?” 

“ Professes!” cried Squire Rollick 
—“it ts the prop of the land; and as 
for those manufacturing fellows who 
have bought up the Mercury ———” 

“Bought up the Mercury, have 
they, the villains!” cried Uncle Jack, 
interrupting the Squire, and now 


’ 6° We talked sad rubbish when we first 
began,” says Mr. Cobden in one of his 
speeches, 


bursting into full scent—“ Depend 
upon it, sir, it is a part of a diabolical 
system of buying up, which must be 

manfully.— Yes, as I was say- 
ing, what is that agricultural interest 
which they desire to ruin ? which they 
declare to be so bloated—which they 
call ‘a vampire!’ they the true blood- 
suckers, the venomous millocrats ! 
Fellow-creatures, sir! I may well call 
distressed fellow-creatures the mem- 
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civilly,—“ There’s a great deal of truth 
in what you say, Mr. Tibbets. The 
agricultural interest is guing to ruin ; 
and when it does, I would not give 
that for Old England!” and Mr. Rol- 
lick snapped his finger and thumb. 
“ But what is to be done—done for 
the county? There’s the rub.” 

“T was just coming to that,” quoth 
Uncle Jack. “ You say that you have 
not a county paper that upholds your 


bers of that much suffering class of cause, and denounces your enemies.” 


which you yourself are an ornament. 
What can be more deserving of our 
best efforts for relief, than a country 
gentleman like yourself, we'll say—of 
a nominal £5000 a-year—compelled 
to keep up an establishment, pay for 
his fox-hounds, support the whole 
population by contributions to the 
poor-rates, support the whole church 
by tithes; all justice, jails, and pro- 
secutions by the county rates—all 
thoroughfares by the highway rates— 
ground down by mortgages, Jews, 
or jointures; having to provide for 
younger children; enormous expenses 


“Not since the Whigs bought the 
-———-shire Mercury.” 

“Why, good heavens! Mr. Rollick, 
how can you suppose that you will 
have justice done you, if at this time 
of day you neglect the press? The 
press, sir—there it is—air we breathe! 
What you want is a great national— 
no, not a national—Aa PROVINCIAL 
proprietary weekly journal, supported 
ljberally and steadily by that mighty 
party whose very existence is at stake. 
Without such a paper, you are gone, 
you are dead, extinct, defunct, buried 
alive; with such a paper, well con- 


for cutting his woods, manuring his, ducted, well edited by a man of the 
model farm, and fattening huge oxen world, of education, of practical expe- 
till every pound of flesh costs him five rience in agriculture and human na- 
pounds sterling i in oil-cake; and then ture, mines, corn, manure, insurances, 
the lawsuits necessary to protect his | acts of parliament, cattle-shows, the 
rights; plundered on all hands by | state of parties, and the best interests 
poachers, sheep-stealers, dog-stealers, ‘of society—with such a man and such 
churchwardens, overseers, gardeners, a paper, you will carry all before you. 
gamekeepers,and that mecessaryrascal, | But it must be done by subscription, 
his steward. If ever there was a dis-| by association, by co-operation, by a 
tressed fellow-creature in the world, | Grand Provincial Benevolent Agricul. 
it is a country gentleman with a great | tural Anti-innovating Society.” 

estate.” “Egad, sir, you are right!” said 

My father evidently thought this, Mr. Rollick, slapping his thigh ; “and 
an exquisite piece of banter, for by | Y’ll ride over to our Lord-Lieutenant 
the corner of his mouth I saw that he | to-morrow. His eldest son ought to 
dhuckled inly. pine the county.” 

Squire Rollick, who had interrupted “And he will, if you encourage the 
the speech by sundry approving excla- press and set up a journal,” said Uncle 
mations, particularly at the mention Jack, rubbing his hands, and then 
of poor-rates, tithes, county rates, | gently stretching them out, and draw- 
mor and poachers, here pushed ing them gradually together, as if he 
the bottle to Uncle Jack, and said, | were already enclosing in that airy 
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circle the unsuspecting guineas of the 
unborn association. 

All happiness dwells more in the 
hope than the possession ; and at that 
moment, I dare be sworn that Uncle 
Jack felt a livelier rapture, cirown 
precordia, warming his entrails, and 
diffusing throughout his whole frame of 
five feet eight the prophetic glow of the 
Magna Diva Moneta, than if he had 
enjoyed for ten years the actual pos- 
session of King Crcesus’s privy purse. 

*T thought Uncle Jack was not a 
Tory,” said I to my father the next 
day. 
ity father, who cared nothing for 
politics, opened his eyes. 

“Are you a Tory or a Whig, papa?” 

“Um,” said my father—* there’s a 
great deal to be said on both sides of 
the question. You see, my boy, that 
Mrs. Primmins has a great many 
moulds for our butter-pats; sometimes 
they come up with a crown on them, 
sometimes with the more popular im- 
press of a cow. It is all very well 
for those who dish up the butter to 
print it according to their taste, or in 
proof of their abilities; it is enough 
for us to butter our bread, say grace, 
and pay for the dairy. Do you um- 
derstand ?” 

“Not a bit, sir.” 
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“Your namesake Pisistratus was 
wiser than you, then,” said my father. 
“And now let us feed the duck. 
Where’s your uncle P” 

“He has borrowed Mr. Squill’s 
mare, sir, and gone with Squire Rol- 
lick to the great lord they were talk- 
ing of.” 

“Oho!” said my father, “ brother 
Jack is going to print his butter !” 

And indeed Uncle Jack played his 
cards so well on this occasion, and set 
before the lLord-Lieutenant, with 
whom he had a personal interview, so 
fime a prospectus, and so nice a calcu- 
lation, that before my holidays were 
over, he was installed in a very hand- 
some office in the county town, with 
private apartments over it, and a 
salary of £500 a-year—for advocating 
the cause of his distressed fellow. 
creatures, including noblemen, squires, 
yeomanry, farmers, and all yearly 
subscribers in the NEW PROPRIETARY 
AGRICULTURAL ANTI-INNOVATING 
BHIRE WEEKLY GazETTE. At 
the head of his newspaper Uncle Jack 
caused to be engraved a crown sup- 
ported by a flail and a crook, with the 
motto, “Pro rege et grege:”—And 
that was the way in which Ungle Jack 
printed his pats of butter., 





CHAPTER V. 


I sEEMED to myself to have made 
a leap im life when I returned to 
school. I no longer felt as a boy. 
Uncle Jack, out of his own purse, had 
presented me with my first pair of 
Wellington boots; my mother had 
been coaxed into allowing me a small 
tail to jackets hitherto tail-less; my 
collars, which had been wont, spaniel- 
like, to flap and fall about my neck, 
how, terrier-wise, stood erect and 


rampant, encompassed with a circum- 
vallation of whalebone, buckram, and 
black silk. I was, in truth, nearly 
seventeen, and I gave myself the airs 
ofa man. Now, be it observed, that 
that crisis in adolescent existence 
wherein we first pass from Master 
Sisty into Mr. Pisistratus, or Pisis- 
tratus Caxton, Esq.—wherein we ar- 
rogate, and with tacit concession from 
our elders, the long-envied title of 
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“voung man”—always seems a sudden 
and imprompt upshooting and eleva- 
tion. We donot mark the gradual 
preparations thereto; we remember 
only one distinct period in which all 
the signs and symptoms burst and 
effloresced together; Wellington boots, 
coat tail, cravat, down on the upper 
lip, thoughts on razors, reveries on 
young ladies, and a new kind of sense 
of poetry. 

I began now to read steadily, to 
understand what I did read, and to 
cast some anxious looks towards the 
future, with vague notions that I had 


a place to win in the world, and that"| say. 


nothing is to be won without per- 
severance and labour; and so I went 
on till I was seventeen, and at the 
head of the school, when I received 
the two letters I subjoin. 


1.—From Avaustinge CaxTon, Esq. 


«My pear Son,—lI have informed 
Dr. Herman that you will not return 
to him after the approaching holidays. 
You are old enough now to look for- 
ward to the embraces of our beloved 
Alma Mater, and I think studious 
enough to hope for the honours she 
bestows on her worthier sons. You 
are already entered at Trinity,—and 
in fancy 1 see my youth return to me 
in your image. I see you wandering 
where the Cam steals its way through 
those noble gardens ; ‘and, confusing 
you with myself, I recall the old 
dreams that haunted me when the 
chiming bells swung over the placid 
waters. “Verum secretumque Mouseion, 
quam multa dictatis, quam multa in- 
venitis!’? There at that illustrious 
college, unless the race has indeed 
degenerated, you will measure your- 
self with young giants. You will see 
those who, in the Law, the Church, 
the State or the still cloisters of 
Learning, are destined to become the 

eminent leaders of your age. To 
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rank amongst them you are not for- 
bidden to aspire; he who in youth 
‘can scorn delight, and love laborious 
days,’ should pitch high his ambition. 

“Your Uncle Jack says he has 
done wonders with his newspaper,~—- 
though Mr. Rollick grumbles, and 
declares that it is full of theories, and 
that it puzzles the farmers. Uncle 
Jack, in reply, contends that he cre- 
ates an audience, not addresses one, 
—and sighs that his genius is thrown 
away in a provincial town. In fuct, 
he really is a very clever man, and 
might do much in London, I dare 
He often comes over to dine 
and sleep, returning the next morn- 
ing. His energy is wonderful—and 
contagious. Can you imagine that 
he has actually stirred up the flama 
of my vanity, by constantly poking 
at the bars? Metaphor apart—I find 
myself collecting all my notes and 
commonplaces, and wondering to see 
how easily they fall into method, and 
take shape in chapters and books. I 
cannot help smiling when I add, that 
I fancy I am going to become an 
author; and smiling more when I 
think that your Uncle Jack should 
have provoked me into so egregious 
an ambition. However, I have read 
some passages of my book to your 
mother, and she says, ‘it is vastly 
fine,’ which is encouraging. Your 
mother has great good sense, though 
I don’t mean to say that she has 
much —which is a wonder, 
considering that Pic de la Mirandola 
was nothing to her father. Yet he 
died, dear great man, and never 
printed a line,—while I—positively 
I blush to think of my temerity ! 

“ Adieu, my son; make the best of 
the time that remains with you at 
the Philhellenic. A full mind is the 
true Pantheism, plena Jovis. It is 
only in some corner of the brain 
which we leave empty that Vice can 
obtain a lodging. When she knocks 
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at your door, my son, be able to say, 
‘No room for your ladyship,—pass 
on. Your affectionate father, 

“ A, CAXTON.” 


2—From Mrs. Caxton. 


“My DEAREST SisTy,-——You are 
coming home !—My heart is so full of 
that thought that it seems to me as 
if I could not write anything else. 
Dear child, you are coming home ;—~ 
you have done with school, you have 
done with strangers,—you are our 
own, all our own son again! You are 
mine again, as you were in the cradle, 
the nursery, and the garden, Nisty, 
when we used to throw daisies at 
each other! You will laugh at me 
so, when I tell you, that as soon as I 
heard you were coming home for good, 
I crept away trom the room, and went 
to my drawer where I keep, you 
know, all my treasures. There was 
your little cap that I worked myself, 
and your poor little nankeen jacket 
that you were so proud to throw off 
——oh! and many other relics of you 
whcn you were little Sisty, and I was 
not the cold formal ‘ Mother’ you call 
me now, but dear ‘Mamma.’ I kissed 
them, Sisty, and said, ‘my little 
child is coming back to me again!’ 
So foolish was J, I furgot all the long 
years that have passed, and fancied I] 
could carry you again in my arms, 
and that I should again coax you to 
say ‘God bless papa.” Well, well! 
I write now between laughing and 
crying. You cannot be what you 
were, but you are still my own dear 
son—your father’s son—dearer to me 
than all the world — except that 
father. 

“Tam so glad, too, that you will 
come so soon: come while your father 
is really warm with his book, and 
while you can encourage and keep 
him to it. For why should he not be 
great and famous? Why should not 
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all admire him as we do? You know 
how proud of him I always was; but 
I do so long to let the world know 
why I was so proud. And yet, after 
all, it is not only because he is so wise 
and learned,—but because he is so 
good, and has such a large noble 
heart. But the heart must appear 
in the book too, as well as the learn- 
ing. For though it is full of things 
I don’t understand—every now and 
then there is something I do under- 
stand—-that seems as if that heurt 
spoke out to all the world. 

“Your uncle has undertaken to got 
it published ; and your father is going 
up to town with him about it, as soon 
as the first volume is finished. 

“All are quite well except poor 
Mrs. Jones, who has the ague very 
bad indeed ; Primmins has made her 
wear a charm for it, and Mrs. Jones 
actually declares she is already much 
better. One can’t deny that there may 
be a great deal in such things, though 
it seems quite against the reason. 
Indeed your futher says, ‘Why not ? 
A charm must be accompanied by a 
strong wish on the part of the charmer 
that it may succeed,—and what is 
magnetism but a wish?’ I don’t 
quite comprehend this ; buf, like all 
your father says, it has more than 
meets the eye, I am quite sure. 

* Only three weeks to the holidays, 
and then no more school, Sisty—no 
more school !* I shall have your room 
all done freshly, and made so pretty ; 
they are coming about it to-morrow. 

“The duck is quite well, and I 
really don’t think it is quite as lame 
as it was. 

“God bless you, dear, dear child 
Your affectionate happy mother. 

“K, C.” 


The interval between these letters 
and the morning on which I was to 
return home, seemed to me like one 
of those long, restless, yet half-dreamy 
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days which im some infant malady I 
had passed in a sick-bed. I went 
through my taskwork mechanically, 
composed a Greek ode in farewell to 
the Philhellenic, which Dr. Herman 
pronounced a chef d’euvre, and my 
father, to whom I sent it in triumph, 
returned a letter of false English 
with it, that parodied all my Hellenic 
barbarisms by imitating them in my 
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pales where I had fought. my first 
battle. The old beech stump on 
which I sate to read letters from 
home! With my knife, rich in six 
blades, (besides a cork-screw, a pen- 
picker, and a button-hook,) I carved 
my name in large capitals over my 
desk. Then night came, and the bell 
rang, and we went to our rooms. And 
I opened the window and looked out. 


mother tongue. However, I swallowed !I saw all the stars, and wondered 


the leek, and consoled myself with 


| which was mine—which should light 


the pleasing recollection that, after!to fame and fortune the manhood 


spending six years in learning to 
write bad Greek, I should never have 
any further occasion to avail myself 
of so precious an accomplishment. 
And so came the last day. Then 
alone, and in a kind of delighted 
melancholy, I revisited each of the 
old haunts. The robber’s cave we 
had dug one winter, and maintained, 
six of us, against all the police of the 
little kingdom. The place neat the 


about to commence. Hope and Am- 
bition were high within me ;—and 
yet, behind them, stood Melancholy. 
Ah! who amongst you, readers, can 
now sumnfon back all those thoughts, 
sweet and sad—all that untold, half- 
conscious regret for the past— all 
those vague longings for the future, 
which made a poet of the dullest on 
the last night betore leaving boyhood 
and school for ever ! 
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PART THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a beautiful summer after- 
noon when the coach set me down at 
my father’s gate. Mrs. Primmins 
herself ran out to welcome me; and 
I had scarcely escaped. from the warm 
clasp of her friendly hand, before I 
was in the arms of my mother. 

As soon as that tenderest of parents 
was convinced that ] was not famished, 
seeing that I had dined two hours 
ago at Dr. Herman’s, she led me 
gently across the garden towards the 
arbour. ‘ You will find your father 
so cheerful,” said she, wiping away a 
tear. ‘ His brother is with him.” 

I stopped. Hzs brother! Will 
the reader believe it P——I had never 
heard that he had a brother, so little 
were fumily affairs ever discussed in 
my hearing. 

“ His brother!” said I. ‘“ Have I 
then an Uncle Caxton as well as an 
Uncle Jack?” 

“Yes, my love,” said my mother. 
And then she added, “ Your father 
and he were not such good friends as 
they ought to have been, and the 
Captain has been abroad. However, 
thank heaven! they are now quite 
reconciled.” 

We had time for no more—we were 
in the arbour. There, a table was 
spread with wine and fruit— the 
gentlemen were at their dessert ; and 
those 
Uncle Jack, Mr. Squills, and—tall, 


emen were my father, . 


lean, buttoned-to-the-chin—an erect, 
martial, majestic, and imposing per- 
sonage, who seemed worthy of a place 
in my great ancestor’s “ Boke of Chi- 
valrie.”’ 

All rose as I entered; but my poor 
father, who was always slow in his 
movements, had the last of me. Uncle 
Jack had left the very powerful im- 
pression of his great seal-ring on my 
fingers; Mr. Squills had patted me 
on the shoulder, and pronounced me 
“‘ wonderfully grown ;” my new-found 
relative had with great dignity said, 
“Nephew, your hand, sir—I am Cap- 
tain de Caxton ;” and even the tame 
duck had taken her beak*from her 
wing, and rubbed it gently between 
my legs, which was her usual mode 
of salutation, before my father placed 
his pale hand on my forehead, and, 
looking at me for a moment with un- 
utterable sweetness, said, “More and 
more like your mother-—God bless 
you !” 

A chair had been kept vacant for 
me between my father and his brother. 
I sat down in haste, and with a ting- 
ling colour on my cheeks and a rising 
at my throat, so much had the unusual 
kindness of my father’s greeting 
affected me; and then there came over 
me a sense of my new position. I wag 
no longer a schoolboy at home for his 
brief holiday: I had returned to the 
wae of the roef-tree to become my~ 
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self one of its supports. I was at last 
& man, privileged to aid or solace those 
dear ones who had ministered, as yet 
without return, tome. That is avery 
strange crisis in our life when we 
come home “for good.” Home seems 
a different thing: before, one has been 
but a sort of guest after all, only wel- 
comed and indulged, and little festi- 
vities held in honour of the released 
and happy child. But to come home 
Sor good—to have done with schoo] 
and boyhood—is to be a guest, a child 
no more. It is toshare the everyday 
life of cares and duties—it is to enter 
into the confidences of home. Is it 
not so? I could have buried my face 
in my hands, and wept! 

My father, with all his abstraction 
and all his simplicity, had a knack now 
and then of penetrating at once to the 
heart. I verily believe he read all 
that was passing in mine as easily as 
if it had been Greek. He stole his 
arm gently round my waist and whis- 
pered, “Hush!” Then lifting his 
voice, hecried aloud, “ Brother Roland, 
you must not let Jack have the best 
of the argument.” 

‘“‘ Brother Austin,” replied the Cap- 
tain, verye formally, “Mr. Jack, if I 
may take the liberty so to call him”— 

“You may indeed,” cried Uncle 
Jack. 

“Sir,” sdid the Captain, bowing, 
“it is a familiarity that does me 
honour. I was about to say that 
Mr. Jack has retired from the field.” 

“Far from it,” said Squills, drop- 
ping an effervescing powder into a 
chemical mixture which he had been 
preparing with great attention, com. | 

of sherry and lemon-juice— 
“far from it. Mr. Tibbets—whose 


organ of combativeness is finely deve- , 
loped, by the by—was saying’— —f 
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“ De Caxton, sir——Mr. Jack.” 

** De Caxton—of the highest mili- 
tary talents, of the most illustrious 
descent-—-a hero sprung from heroes— 
should have served 8) many years, 
and with such distinction, in his 
Majesty’s service, and should now 
be only a captain on half-pay. This, 
I say, comes of the infumous system of 
purchase, which sets up the highest 
honours for sale as they did in the 
Roman empire”— 

My father pricked up his ears; but 
Uncle Jack pushed on before my 
father could get ready the forces ot 
his meditated interruption. 

“A system which a little effort, a 
little union, can so easily terminate. 
Yes, sir,’—and Uncle Jack thumped 
the table, and two cherries bobbed up 
and smote Captain de Caxton on the 
nose—“ yes, sir, I will undertake to 
say that I could put the army upon a 
very different footing. If the poorer 
and more meritorious gentlemen, like 
Captain de Caxton, would, as I was 
just observing, but unite in a grand 
anti-aristocratic association, each pay- 
ing a small sum quarterly, we could 
realize a capital sufficient to outpur- 
chaseall these undeserving individuals, 
and every man of merit should have 
his iair chance of promotion.” 

“ Kgad, sir,” said Squills, “there is 
something grand in that——ch, Cup- 
tain?” 

“No, sir,” replied the Captain quite 
seriously; ‘ there is in monarchies but 
one fountain of honour. It would be 
an interference with a soldier’s first 
duty—his respect for his sovereign.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. 
Squills, “it would still be to the 
sovereigns that one would owe the 
promotion.” 

‘Honour,” pursued the Captain, 


‘“‘ That it isa rank sinandshame in colouring up, and unheeding this 


the nineteenth century,” quoth Uncle 


Jack, “that a man like my friend, 
Captain Caxton”— 


witty interruption, “is the reward of 
soldier. What do I care that a 
jackanapes buys his colonelcy 
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ever my head? Sir, he does not buy 
from me my wounds and my services. 
Sir, he does not buy from me the 
medal I won at Waterloo. He is a 
rich man, and I am a poor man; he is 
called—colonel, because he paid money 
for the name, That pleases him; 
‘well and good. It would not please 
me: I had rather remain a captain, 
and feel my dignity, not in my title, 
but in the services by which it has 
been won. A beggarly, rascally as- 
sociation of stockbrokers, for aught I 
know, buy me a company! I don’t 
want to be uncivil, or I would say 
damn ’em, Mr.-—sir—-Jack!” 

A sort of thrill ran through the 
Captain’s audience—even Uncle Jack 
seemed touched, for he stared very 
hard at the grim veteran, and said 
nothing. The pause was awkward— 
Mr. Squills broke it. “I should like,” 
quoth he, “to see your Waterloo 
medal—you have it not about you?” 

“Mr. Squills,” answered the Cap- 
tuin, “it lies next to my heart while 
I live. It shall be buried in my 
coffin, and I shall rise with it, at the 
word of command, on the day of the 
Grand Review!” So saying, the 
Captain leisurely unbuttoned his coat, 
and, detaching from a piece of striped 
ribbon as ugly a specimen of the art 
of the silversmith (begging its pardon) 
as ever rewarded merit at the expense 
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of taste, placed the medal on the 
table. 

The medal passed round, without o 
word, from hand to hand. 

“Tt is strange,” at Inst said my 
father, “how such trifles can be made 
of such value-—~how in one age & man 
sells his life for what in the next age 
he would not give a button! A Greek 
esteemed beyond price a few leaves of 
olive twisted into a circular shape, and 
set upon his head—-a very ridiculous 
headgear we should now callit. An 
American Indian prefers a decoration 
of human scalps, which, I apprehend, 
we should all agree (save and except 
Mr. Squills, who is accustomed to such 
things) to be a very disgusting addi- 
tion to one’s personal attractions; and 
my brother values this piece of silver, 
which may be worth about five shil- 
lings, more than Jack does a gold 
mine, or I do the library of the 
London Museum. A time will come 
when people will think that as idle a 
decoration as leaves and scalps.” 

“ Brother,” said the Captain, “there 
is nothing strange in the matter. It 
is as plain as a pike-staff to a man 
who understands the principles of 
honour.” e 

“ Possibly,” said my father mildly, 
“T should like to hear what you have. 
to say upon honour. I am suro it 
would very much edify bs all.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


MY UNCLE ROLAND’S DISCOURSE UPON HONOUR. 


“ GENTLEMEN,” began the Captain, 
at the distinct appeal thus made to 
him—*“ Gentlemen, God made the 
earth, but man made the garden. 
God made man, but man re-creates 
himself.” 

“True, by knowledge,” said my 
father. 

** By industry,” said Uncle Jack. 

“By the physical conditions of his 
body,” said Mr. Squills. ‘“ He could 
not have made himself other than he 


Sirs, you cannot reduce us thus into 
mechanism. Look within. Man, I 
say, recreates himself. HowP By 
THE PRINCIPLE OF HONOUR. His 
first desire is to excel some one else-— 
his first impulse is distinction above 
his fellows. Heaven places in his 
soul, as if it were a compass, a needle 
that always points to one end,—viz., 
to honour in that which those around 
him consider honourable. Therefore, 
as man at first is exposed to all 


was at first in the woods and wilds if dangers from wild beasts, and from 


he had fins like a fish, or could only 
chatter gibberish like a monkey. 
Hands and a tongue, sir; these are 
the instruments of progress.” 

“Mr. Squills,” said my father, 
nodding, “ Anaxagoras said very much 
the same thing before you, touching 
the hands.” 

“TI can’t help that,” answered Mr. 
Squills; “one could not open one’s 
lips, if one were bound to say what 
nobody else had said. But, after all, 
our superiority is less in our hands 
‘than the greatness of our thumbs.” 

“ Albinus, @e Sceleto, and our own 
learned William Lawrence, have made 
a similar remark,” again put in my 
father. 

“ Hang it, sir!” exclaimed Squills, 
“what business have you to know 
everything?” 

“Everything! No; but thumbs 
furnish subjects of investigation to the 
simplest understanding,” said my 
father, modestly. 

“Gentlemen,” recommenced my 
Unele Roland, “thumbs and hands 
are given to an Esquimanx, as well as 
to scholars and surgeons—and what 
the deuce are they the wiser for them? 


men as savage as himself, CouRAGE 
becomes the first quality mankind 
must honour: therefore the savage is 
courageous; therefore he covets the 
praise for courage; therefore he deco- 
rates himself with the skins of the 
beasts he has subdued, or the scalps 
of the foes he has slain. Sirs, don’t 
tell me that the skins and the scalps 
are only hide and leather; they are 
trophies of honour. Don’t tell me 
that they are ridiculous and disgust- 
ing; they become glorious as proofs 
that the savage has emerged out of 
the first brute-like egotism, and at- 
tached price to the praise which men 
never give except for works that 
secure or advance their welfare. By 
and by, sirs, our savages discover that 
they cannot live in safety amongst 
themselves, unless they agree to speak 
the truth to each other: therefore 
TrurtH becomes valued, and grows 
into a principle of honour; so, brother 
Austin will tell us that in the primitive 
times, truth was always the attribute 
of a hero.” 

“Right,” said my father: “ Homer 
emphatically assigns it to Achilles.” 

“ Out of truth comes the necessity 
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for some kind of rude justice and law. 
Therefore men, after courage in the 
warrior, and truth in all, begin to 
attach honour to the elder, whom they 
intrust with preserving justiceamongst 
them. So, sirs, Law is 

“But the first lawgivers were 
priests,” quoth my father. 

« Sirs, am coming to that. Whence 
arises the desire of honour, but from 
man’s necessity of excelling—in other 
words, of improving his faculties for 
the benefit of others,—though, uncon- 
scious of that consequence, man only 
strives for their praise? But that 
desire for honour is unextinguishable, 
and man is naturally anxious to carry 
its rewards beyond the grave, There- 
fore, he who has slain most lions or 
enemies, is naturally prone to believe 
that he shall have the best hunting 
fields in the country beyond, and take 
the best place at the banquet. Nature, 
in all its operations, impresses man 
with the idea of an invisible Power; 
and the principle of honour—that is, 
the desire of praise and reward— 
makes him anxious for the approval 
which that Power can bestow. Thence 
comcs the first rude idea of RELIGION; 
and in the death-hymn at the stake, 
the savage chants songs prophetie of 
the distinctions he is about to receive. 
Society goes on; hamlets are built; 
property is established. He who has 
more than another has more power 
than another. Power is honoured. 
Man covets the honour attached to 
the power which is attached to pos- 
session. Thus the soil is cultivated; 
thus the rafts are constructed; thus 
tribe trades with tribe; thus Com- 
MERCE is founded, and CIVILIzaTION 
commenced. Sirs, all that seems least 
connected with honour, as we approach 
the vulgar days of the present, has its 
origin in honour, and is but an abuse 
of its principles. If men now-a-days 
are hucksters and traders—if even 
military honours are purchased, and a 
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rogue buys his way to a peerage— 
still all arise from thedesire for honour, 
which society, as it grows old, gives 
to the outward signs of titles and 
gold, instead of, as once, to its inward 
essentials,—courage, truth, justice, 
enterprise. Therefore, I say, sirs, that, 
honour is the foundation of all im- 
provement in mankind.” 

“You have argued like a school- 
man, brother,” said Mr. Caxton ad- 
miringly ; “but still, as to this round 
piece of silver—don’t we go back to 
the most barbarous ages in estimating 
so highly such things as have no real 
value in themselves—as could not 
give us one opportunity for instruct- 
ing our minds ? 

“‘ Could not pay for a pair of boots,” 
added uncle Jack. 

“Or,” said Mr. Squills, “save you 
one twinge of the cursed rheumatism 
you have got for life from that night’s 
bivouac in the Portuguese marshes— 
to say nothing of the bullet in your 
cranium, and that cork leg, which 
must much diminish the salutary 
effects of your constitutional w: 

““Gentlemen,” resumed the Cap- 
tain, nothing abashed, “‘ in going back 
to those barbarous ages, I go back to 
the true principles of honour. lt is 
precisely because this round piece of 
silver has no value in the market that 
it is priceless, for thuseit is only a 
proof of desert. Where would be the 
sense of service in this medal, if it 
could buy back my leg, or if I could 
bargain it away for forty thousand a- 
year P No, sirs, its value is this—— 
that when I wear it on my breast, 
men shalt say, ‘that formal old fellow 
is not so useless as heseems. He was 
one of those who saved England and 
freed Europe.’ And even when I con- 
ceal it here,” (and, devoutly kissing 
the medal, Uncle Roland restored it to 
its ribbon and ite resting-place), “and 
no eye sees it, its value is yet greater 
in the thought that my country has 
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not degraded the old and true prin- 
ciples of honour, by paying the sol- 
dier who fought for her in the same 
coin as that in which you, Mr. Jack, 
sir, pay your bootmaker’s bill. No, 
no, gentlemen. As e was the 
first virtue that honour called forth— 
the first virtue from which all safety 
and civilization proceed, so we do 
right to keep that one virtue at least 
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clear and unsullied from all the money- 
making, mercenary, pay-me-in-cash 
abominations which are the vices, not 
the virtues, of the civilization it has 
produ 

My Uncle Roland here came to a 
full stop; and, filling his glass, rose 
and said solemnly—‘A last bumper, 
gentlemen,—‘To the dead who died 
for England  ” 


CHAPTER II. 


“INDEED, my dear, you must take 
it. You certainly have caught cold: 
you sneezed three times together.” 

«Yes, ma’am, because I would take 
@ pinch of Uncle Roland’s snuff, just 
to say that I had taken a pinch out of 
his box—the honour of the thing, you 
know.” 

‘‘ Ah, my dear! what was that very 
clever remark you made at the same 
time, which so pleased your father— 
something about Jews and the col- 
] ege P? 

“ Jews epnd—oh ! ‘pulverem Olym- 
picum collegigse juvat, my dear 
mother—-which means, that it is a 
pleasure to take a pinch ont of a brave 
man’s snuff-box.. I say, mother, put 
down the posset. Yes, I'll take it; 
I will, indeed. Now, then, sit here 
-——that’s right—and tell me all you 
know about this famous old Captain. 
Imprimis, he is older than my father?” 

“To be sure!” exclaimed my 
mother indignantly; “he looks twenty 
years older; but there is only five 
years’ real difference. Your father 
must always look -young.” 

«“ And why does Uncle Roland put 
that absurd French de before his name 
—-and why were my father and he not 
good friends—and is he married—and 
has he any children ?” 


Scene of this conference—-my own 
little room, new papered on purpose 
for my return for good—trellis-work 
paper, flowers and birds—all so fresh, 
and so new, and so clean, and 80 gay 
—with my books ranged in neat 
shelves, and a writing-table by the 
window; and, without the window, 
shines the still summer moon. The 
window is a little open—you scent the 
flowers and the new-mown hay. Past 
eleven; and the boy and his dear 
mother are all alone. 

““My dear, my dear! you ask so 
many questions at once.” 

“Don’t answer them, then. Begin 
at the beginning, as Nurse Primmins 
does with her fairy tales—‘ Once ona 
time.’ ” 

“Once on a time, then,” said my 
mother—kissing me between the eyes 
—‘ once on a time, my love, there 
was a certain clergyman in Cumber- 
land, who had two sons; he had but 
a small living, and the boys were to 
make their own way in the world. 
But close to the parsonage, on the 
brow of a hill, rose an old ruin, 
with one tower left, and this, with 
half the country round it, had once 
belonged to the clergyman’s family ; 
but all had been sold—all gone piece 
by piece, you see, my dear, except the 
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presentation to the hving (what they 
call the advowson was sold too), which 
had been secured to the last of the 
family. The elder of these sons was 
your Uncle Roland—the younger was 
your father. Now I believe the first 
quarrel arose from the absurdest thing 
possible, as your father says; but 
Roland was exceedingly touchy on all 
things connected with his ancestors. 
He was always poring over the old 
pedigree, or wandering amongst the 
ruins, or reading books of knight- 
errantry. Well, where this pedigree 
began I know not, but it seems that 
King Henry II. gave some lands in 
Cumberland to one Sir Adam de Cax- 
ton; and from that time, you see, the 
pedigree went regularly from father 
to son till Henry V.; then, apparently 
from the disorders produced, as your 
father says, by the Wars of the Roses, 
there was a sad blank left—only one 
or two names, without dates or mar- 
riages, till the time of Henry VILI., 
except that, in the reign of Edward 
IV., there was one insertion of a 
William Caxton (named in a deed). 
Now in the village church there was 
a beautiful brass monument, to one 
Sir William de Caxton, who had been 
killed at the battle ot Bosworth, fight- 
ing for that wicked King Richard ITT. 
And about the same time there lived, 
as you know, the great printcr, 
William Caxton. Well, your father, 
happening to be in town on a visit to 
his aunt, took great trouble in hunt- 
ing up all the old papers he could 
find at the Herald’s College ; and sure 
enough he was overjoyed to satisfy 
himself that he was descended, not 
from that poor Sir William, who had 
been killed in so bad a cause, but from 
the great printer, who was from a 
younger branch of the same family, 
and to whose descendants the estate 
came, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
It was upon this that your Uncle Ro- 
land quarrelled with him; and ia- 
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deed 1 tremble to think that they may 
touch on that matter again.” 

“Then, my dear mother, I must 
say my uncle was wrong there, so far 
as common sense ig concerned; but 
still, somchow or other, I can under- 
standit. Surely this was not the only 
cause of estrangement?” 

My mother looked down, and moved 
one hand gently over the other, which 
was her way when embarrassed. 
“What was it, my own mother ?” said 
I, coaxingly. 

TI believe—that is, I—I think that 
they were both attached to the same 
young lady.” 

’** How! you don’t mean to say that 
my father was ever in love with any 
one but you ?” 

“Yes, Sisty—yes, and deeply! and,” 
added my mother, after a slight pause, 
and with a very low sigh, “he never 
was in love with me; and what is 
more, he had the frankness to tell me 
so!” 

“ And yet you” — 

“Married him— yes!” said my 
mother, raising the softest and purest 
eyes that ever lover could have wished 
to read his fate in—~“ Yes, for the old 
love was hopeless. I knewe that I 
could make him happy. ef knew that 
he would love me at last, and he does 
so! My son, your father loves me!” 

As she spoke, there cante a blush 
as innocent ag, virgin ever knew, to 
my mother’s smooth cheek; and she 
looked so fair, so good, and still so 
young, all the while, that you would 
have said that either Dusius, the 
Teuton fiend, or Nock, the Scandina- 
vian sea-imp, from whom the learned 
assure us we derive our modern Dai- 
mones, “The Deuce,” and Old Nick, 
had indeed possessed my father, if he 
had not learned to love such a creature. 

I pressed her hand to my lips, but 
my heart was too full to speak for a 
moment or so; and then I partially 
clonged the subject. 
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“Well, and this rivalry peti Sea 
them more? And who was 
lady?” 

**Your father never told me, and I 
never asked,” said my mother simply. 
«‘ But she was very different from me, 
I know. Very accomplished, very 
beautiful, very high-born.” 

“For all that, my father was a 
lucky man to escape her. Pass on. 
What did the Captain do?” 

“Why, about that time your grand- 
father died, and shortly after an aunt, 
on the mother’s side, who was rich 
and saving, died, and unexpectedly 
leftthem each sixteen thousand pounds. 
Your uncle, with his share, bought 
back, at an enormous price, the old 
castle and some land round it, which 
they say does not bring him in three 
hundred a year. With the little that 
remained, he purchased a commission 
in the army; and the brothers met no 
more till last week, when Roland sud- 
denly arrived.” 

“He did not marry this accom- 
plished young lady ?” 

**No! but he married another, and 
is a widower.” 
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have half promised to visit them both 
in Cumberland. But, bless me! is that 
twelve? and the posset quite cold!” 

“‘Qne word more, dearest mother 
—one word. My father’s book—is 
he still going on with it ?” 

** Oh yes, indeed!” cried my mother, 
clasping her hands; “and he must 
read it to you, as he does to me— 
you will understand it so well. I have 
always been so anxious that the world 
should know him, and be proud of him 
98 we are,—so—s0 anxious!—for, per- 
haps, Sisty, if he had married that 
great lady, he would have roused him- 
self, been more ambitious—and I could 
only make him happy, I could not 
make him great !”” 

“‘ So he has listened to you at last?” 

“ Tome!” said my mother, shaking 
her head and smiling gently: “No, 
rather to your Uncle Jack, who, I am 
happy to say, has at length got a 
proper hold over him.” 

“ A proper hold, my dear mother ? 
| Pray beware of Uncle Jack, or we 
‘shall be all swept into a coal-mine, or 

explode with a grand national com- 


{pany for making gunpowder out of 


«Why, he was as inconstant as my | tea-leaves !” 


father;eand I am sure without so 
good an excuse. How was that?” 

“JT don’t know. He says nothing 
about it.” 

“« Has lie any children?” 

“Two, a son—by the by, you must 
never speak about Aim. Your uncle 
briefly said, when I asked him what 
was his family, ‘A girl, ma’am. I had 
a son, but— 

*«He is dead,’ cried your father, in 
his kind pitying voice. 

“*Dead to me, brother—and you 
will never mention his name!’ You 
should have seen how stern your uncle 
looked. I was terrified.” 

“But the girl—why did not he 
bring her here?” 

“She is still in France, but he 
talks of going over for her; and we 


“Wicked child !” said my mother, 
laughing ; and then, as she took up 
her cancle and lingered a moment 
while I wound my watch, she said 
musingly,—* Yet Jack is very, very 
clever,—and if for your sake we could 
make a fortune, Sisty!” 

“You frighten me out of my wits, 
mother! You are not in earnest ?” 

“ And if my brother could be the 
means of raising Aim in the world”— 

‘Your brother would be enough to 
sink all the ships in the Channel, 
ma’am,” said I, quite irreverently. I 
was shocked before the words were 
well out of my mouth; and throwing 
my arms round my mother’s neck, 
kissed away the pain I had inflicted. 

When I was left alone, and in my 
own little crib, in which my slumber 
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had ever been so soft and easy,—I 
might as well have been lying upon 
cut straw. I tossed to and fro—I 
could not sleep. I rose, threw on 
my dressing-gown, lighted my candle, 
and sat down by the table near the 
window. TFirst I thought of the un- 
finished outline of my father’s youth, 
s0 suddenly sketched before me. I 
filled up the missing colours, and fan- 
' cied the picture explained all that had 
often perplexed my conjectures. I 
comprehended, I suppose by some 
secret sympathy in my own nature, 
(for experience in mankind could have 
taught me little enough,) how an ar- 
dent, serious, inquiring mind—strug- 
gling into passion under the load of 
knowledge, had, with that stimulus, 
sadly and abruptly withdrawn, sunk 
into the quiet of passive, aimless 
study. I comprehended how, in the 
indolence of a happy but unimpas- 
sioned marriage, with a companion so 
gentle, so provident and watchful, yet 
80 little formed to rouse, and task, 
and fire an intellect naturally calm 
and meditative,—years upon years 
had crept away in the learned idle- 
ness of a solitary scholar. I compre- 
hended, too, how gradually and slowly, 
as my father entered that stage of 
middle life, when all men are most 
prone to ambition—the long-silenced 
whispers were heard again; and the 
mind, at last escaping from the list- 
less weight which a baffled and dis- 
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appointed heart had laid upon it, saw 
once more, fair as in youth, the only 
true mistress of Genius—Fame. 

Oh! how I sympathised, too, in my 
mother’s gentle triumph. Looking 
over the past I could see, year after 
year, how she had stolen more and 
more into my father’s heart of hearts 
—how what had been kindness had 
grown into love,—how custom and 
habit, and the countless links in the 
sweet charities of home, had supplied 
that sympathy with the genial man 
which had been missed at first by the 
lonely scholar. 

Next I thought of the grey, eagle- 
eyed old soldier, with his ruined tower 
and barren acres,—and saw before me 
his proud, prejudiced, chivalrous boy- 
hood, gliding through the ruins or 
poring over the mouldy pedigree. 
And this son, so disowned,—for what 
dark offence P——an awe crept over me. 
And this girl—his ewe lamb—his all 
—was she fair? had she blue eyes 
like my mother, or a high Roman nose 
and beetle brows like Captain Roland? 
I mused, and mused, and mused—and 
the candle went out—and the moon- 
light grew broader and stiller ; till at 
last I was sailing in a balloan with 
Uncle Jack, and had just tumbled 
into the Red Sca—when the well- 
known voice of nurse Primmins re- 
stored me to life with a “ @od bless 
my heart ! the boy has not been in bed 
all this ’varsal night !” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


As soon as I was dressed I hastened 
down stairs, for I longed to revisit my 
old haunts—the little plot of garden 
I had sown with anemones and cresses; 
the walk by the peach wall; the pond 
wherein I had angled for roach and 
perch. 

Entering the hall, I discovered my 
Uncle Roland in a great state of em- 
barrassment. The maid-servant was 
scrubbing the stones at the hall-door; 
she was naturally plump,—and it is 
astonishing how much more plump a 
female becomes when she is on all- 
‘fours !—-the maid-servant, then, was 
scrubbing the stones, her face turned 
‘from the captain; and the captain, 
evidently meditating a sortie, stood 
ruefully gazing at the obstacle before 
‘him and hemming aloud. las, the 
maid-servant was deaf! I stopped, 
curious to see how Uncle Rolandwould 
-extricate himself from the dilemma. 

Finding that his hems were in 
‘vain, my uncle made himself as small 
as he vould, and glided close to the 


had scarcely done so when, without 
looking behind her, the blockading 
party shoved aside the pail that crip- 
pled the range of her operations, and 
so placed it that it formed a formid- 
able barricade, which my uncle’s cork 
leg had no chance of surmounting. 
Therewith Captain Roland lifted his 
eyes appealingly to heaven, and I 
heard him distinctly ejaculate— 

** Would to heaven she were a crea- 
ture in breeches !”. . 

But happily at this moment the 
maid-servant turned her head sharply 
round, and, seeing the captain, rose 
in an instant, moved away the pail, 
and dropped a frightened curisey. 

My Uncle Roland touched his hat. 
“J beg you a thousand pardons, my 
good girl,” said he; and, with a half 
bow, he slid into the open air. 

“You have a soldier’s politeness, 
uncle,” said I, tucking my arm into 
Captain Roland’s. 

‘Tush, my boy,” said he, smiling 
seriously, and colouring up to the 


left of theewall: at that instant, the | temples ; “tush, say a gentleman’s! 


maid turned abruptly round towards 
the right, and completely obstructed, 
by this rhanceuvre, the slight crevice 
through which hope,had dawned on 
her captive. My uncle stood stock- 
still,—and, to say the truth, he could 
not have stirred an inch without com- 
ing into personal contact with the 
rounded charms which blockaded his 
movements. My uncle took off his 
hat and scratched his forehead in grdat 
perplexity. Presently, bya slight turn 
of the flanks, the opposing party, while 
leaving him an opportunity of return, 
entirely precluded all chance of egress 


To us, sir, every woman is a lady, in 
right of her sex.” 

Now, 1 had often occasion later to 
recall that aphorism of my uncle’s; 
and it served to explain to me how a 
man, so prejudiced on the score of 
family pride, never seemed to consider 
it an offence in my father to have 
married a woman whose pedigree was 
as brief as my dear mother’s. Had 
she been a Montmorenci, my uncle 
could not have been more respectful 
and gallant than he was to that meek 
descendant of the Tibbetses. He held, 
indeed, which I never knew any other 


in that quarter. My uncle retreated | man, vain of family, approve or sup- 
in haste, and now presented himself port,—a doctrine deduced from the 
to the right wing of the enemy. He! following syllogisms: Ist, That birth 
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was not valuable in itself, but as a 
transmission of certain qualities which 
descent from a race of warriors should 
perpetuate, viz., truth, courage, ho- 
nour ; 2dly, That, whereas from the 
woman’s side we derive our more in- 
tellectual faculties, from the man’s we 
derive our moral; a clever and witty 
man generally has a clever and witty 
mother; a brave and honourable man, 
#, brave and honourable father. There- 
fore, ull the qualities which attention 
to race should perpetuate, are the 
manly qualities traceable only from the 
JSather’s side. Again, he held that 
while the aristocracy have higher and 
more chivalrous notions, the people 
generally have shrewder and livelier 
ideas. Therefore, to prevent gentle - 
men from degenerating into complete 
dunderheads, an admixture with the 
people, provided always it was on the 
female side, was not only excusable, 
but expedient; and, finally, my uncle 
held, that, whereas a man is a rude, 
coarse, sensual animal, and requires 
all manner of associations to dignify 
and refine him, women are so natu- 
rally susceptible of everything beauti- 
ful in sentiment, and generous in pur- 
pose, that she whois a true woman is 
a fit peer for a king. Odd and pre- 
posterous notions, no doubt, and ca- 
pable of much controversy, so far 
as the doctrine of race (if that be, 
any way tenable) is concerned; but: 
then the plain fact is, that my Uncle| 
Roland was as ecceptric and contra-| 
dictory a gentleman—as—as—why, 
as you and I are, if we once venture 
to think for ourselves. 

“Well, sir, and what profession are 
you meant for?” asked my uncle— 
“not the army, I fear ?” 

‘1 have never thought of the sub- 
ject, uncle.” 

“Thank heaven,” said Captain Ro-: 
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I saw that my great ancestor the 
printer suddenly rose up in that hem. 

‘“‘ Why, uncle, there are honourable 
men in all callings.” * 

“Certainly, sir. But in all callings 
honour is not the first principle of 
action.” 

“But it may be, sir, if a man of 
honour pursue it! There are some 
soldiers who have been great rascals!” 

My uncle looked .posed, and his 
black brows met thoughtfully. 

“You are right, boy, I dare say,” 
he answered somewhat mildly. “ Buc 
do you think that it ought to give me 
as much pleasure to look on my old 
ruined tower, if I knew it had been 
bought by some herring-dealer, like 
the first ancestor of the Poles, as I do 
now, when I know it was given to a 
knight and gentleman (who traced his 
descent from an Anglo-Dane in the 
time of King Alfred), for services 
done in Aquitaine and Gagcony, by 
Henry the Plantagenet? And do 
you mean to tell me that I should 
have been the same man if I had not 
from a boy associated that old tower 
with all ideas of what its owners. 
were, and should be, as knights and 
gentlemen? Sir, you would have 
made a different being of me, if at the 
head of my pedigree you had clapped. 
a herring-dealer ; though, I dare say, 
the herring-dealer might have been 
as good a man as ever the Anglo-- 
Dane was! Gdél rest him ! ” ; 

“‘And for the same reason, I sup- 
pose, sir, that you think my father 
never would have been quite the same 
being he is, if he had not made that 
notable discovery touching our descent 
from the great William Caxton, the 


' printer !” 


My uncle bounded as if he had 
been shot; bounded so incautiously, 
considering the materials of which 


land, “we have never yet had a lawyer: one leg was composed, that he would 
in the family! nor a stockbroker, nor | have fallen into a strawberry-bed if I 
a tradesman—alicm !” had not caught him by the arm. 
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“Why, you~-you—you young jack. 
anapes,” cried the captain, shaking m: 
off as soon as he had regained © 
equilibrium. “You do not mean tc 
inherit that infamous crotchet my 
‘brother has got into his head? You 
do not mean to exchange Sir William 
de Caxton, who fought and fell at 
Bosworth, for the mechanic who sold 
black-letter pamphlets in the Sane. 
taary at Westminster P” 

“That depends on the evidence, 
uncle !” 

** No, sir, like all noble truths, 
depends upon faith. Men, now-a: 
days,” continued my uncle, with 
look of ineffable disgust, “ actually re- 
quire that truths should be proved.” 

“Tt is a sad conceit on their part, 
no doubt, my dear uncle. But till 
truth is proved, how can we know 
that it is a truth ?” 

I thought that in that very saga. 
cious question I had offectually caught 
my uncle. NotI. He slipped through 
it like an eel. 

« Sir,” said he, “ whatever, in Truth. 
makes a man’s heart warmer, and his 
soul purer, is a belief not a knowledge. 
Proof, sir, is a handcuff—belief is a 
wing! ,Want proof as to an ancestor 
in the reign of King Richard! Sir, 
you cannot even prove to the sat- 
isfuction of a logician that you are 
the son of your own father. Sir, a 
religious man does not want to reason 


* about his religion—relfgion is not ma- 


ee 


thematics. Religion is to be felt, not{ 
proved. There are a great many 
things in the religion of a good man 
whichare not inthe catechism. Proof!” 
continued my uncle, growing violent 
—“ Proof, sir, is a low, vulgar, level- 
ling, rascally Jacobin— Belief is a loyal, 
generous, chivalrous gentleman! No, 
no—prove what you please, you shall 
never rob me of one belief that has 
made me-——~” 

“The finest-hearted creature that 
ever talked nonsense,” said my father, 
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who came up, Jike Horace’s deity, at 
the right moment. ‘ What is it you 
must believe in, brother, no matter 
what the proof against you ?” 

My uncle was silent, and with great 
energy dug the point of his cane into 
the gravel. 

“He will not believe in our great 
ancestor the printer,” said I, malici- 
ously. 

Mey father’s calm brow was over- 
cast-i.a moment. 
_ “Brother,” said the captain, loftily, 
“ you have a ie to your own ideas, 
but you shoul e care how they 
contaminate y d.” 

és << “gaid my father ; 
and for the first time I saw an angry 






sparkle flash from his ‘but he 
checked himself on thé @€nstant: 
“ change the wordy bdéar brother.” 
“No, sir, I will @Mhange it! To 
belie the records of Ge: family! ” 
“ Records ! A brass plate in a vil- 
lage church all the books of 


the College of Arms!” 

“To renounce your ancestor, & 
knight who died in the field !” 

‘For the worst cause that man 
ever fought for !” 

“ On behalf of his king !”’ 

“¢ Who had murdered his nephews!” 

“A knight! with our crest on his 
helmet ” 

“‘ And no brains underneath it, or he 
would never ave? oe ues knocked 





“The wise and glorious introducer 
of the art that has enlightened a 
world, Prefer for an ancestor, to one 
whom scholar and sage never name 
but in homage, a worthless, obscure, 
Jjolter-headed booby in mail, whose only 
record to men is a brass plate in a 
church in a village !” 

My uncle turned round perfectly 
livid. “Enough, sir! enough! I am 
insulted sufficiently. I ought to have 
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expected it. I wish you and your 
son @ very good day.” 

My father stood saad The cap- 
tain was hobbling off to the iron gate; 
in another moment he would have 
been out of our precincts. I ran up 
and hung upon him. “Uncle, it is 
all my fault. Between you and me, 
I am quite of your side; pray, forgive 
us both, What could I have been 
thinking of, to vex youso? Anédimy 








father, whom your visit has maée-s0 
happy !” 

My uncle paused, feeling for ‘the 
latch of the gate. My father had now 
come up, and caugh@Syband. “ What 
are all the printegs gmat ever lived, 
and all the books théy ever printed, 


to one to thy fine heart, brother 
Toland Mf abe on me! A book- 






man’s weak ppi ou know! 
very true—] never have taught 
the boy one “to give you pain, 
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“T am an old fool,” said uncle Ro- 
land, “whichever way we look at it. 
Ah, you young dog! youare laughing 
at us both!” 

“T have prdered breakfast on the 
lawn,” said my mother, coming out 
from the porch, with her cheerful 
smile on her lips; “and I think the 
devil will be done to your liking to- 
day, brother Roland.” 

“We have had enough of the devil 
already, my love,” suid my father, 
wiping his forehead. 

So, while the birds sang overhead, 
or hopped familiarly across the sward 
for the crumbs thrown forth to them, 
while the sun was still cool in the 
east, and the leaves yet rustled with 
the sweet air of morning, we all sat 
down to our table, with hearts ag 
reconciled to each other, and as 
ably disposed to thank God for the 
fair world around us, as if the river 


brother Roland ;—though I don’t had never run red through the field 
remember,” continued my father, with of Bosworth, and that excellent Mr. 
a perplexed look, “that I ever did Caxton had never set all mankind by 
teach it him either! FPisistratus, as the ears with an irritating invention, 
you value my blessing, respect as your a thousand times more provocative of 
ancestor, Sir William de Caxton, the our combative tendencies than the 
hero of Bosworth. Come, come, blast of the trumpet and the gleam of 
brother !” the banner ! 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ BroruEr,” said Mr. Caxton, “I 
will walk with you to the Roman 
encampment.” 

The Captain felt that this proposal 
was meant as the greatest peace- 
offering my father could think of ; for, 
Ast, it was a very long walk, and my 
father detested long walks; 2ndly, it 
was the sacrifice of a wholeday’s labour 
at the Great Work. And yet, with 
that quick sensibility, which only the 
generous possess, Uncle Roland ac- 
cepted at once the proposal. If he 
had not done so, my father would have 
had a heavier heart for a month to 
come. And how could the Great 
Work have got on while the author 
was every now and then disturbed by 
a twinge of remorse ? 

Half an hour after breakfast, the 
brothers set off arm-in-arm; and J 
followed, a little apart, admiring how 
sturdily the old soldier got over the 
ground, in spite of the cork leg. It 


was pleasant enough to listen to their | 


converantion, and notice the contrasts 
between these two eccentric stamps 
from Dame Nature’s ever-variable 
mould,—Nature who casts nothing in 
stereotype, for I do believe that not 
even two fleas can be found identically 
the same. 

My father was not # quick or mi- 
nute observer of rural beauties. He 
had go little of the organ of locality, 
that I suspect he could have lost his 
way in his own garden. But the 
Captain was exquisitely alive to ex- 
ternal impressions—not a feature in 
the landscape escaped him. At every 
fantastic gnarled pollard he halted to 
gaze ; his eye followed the lark soar- 
ing up from his feet; when a fresher 
air came from the hill-top, his nostrils 
dilated, as if voluptnously to inhale 


its delight. My father, with all his 
learning, and though his study had 
been in the stores of all language, was 
very rarely eloquent. The Captain 
had a glow and a passion in his words 
which, what with his deep, tremulous 
voice, and animated gestures, gave 
something poetic to halt’ of what he 
uttéred. In every sentence of Ro- 
land’s, in every tone of his voice, and 
every play of his face, there was some 
outbreak of pride: but, unless you set 
him on his hobby of that great an- 
cestor the printer, my futher had not 
as much pride as a homaopathist could 
have put into a globule. He was not 
proud even of not being proud. Chafe 
all his feathers, and still you could 
rouse but the dove. My father was 
slow and mild, my uncle quick and 
fiery; my father reasoned, my uncle 
imagined ; my father was very seldom 
wrong, my uncle never quite in the 
right; but, as my father once said of 
him, “Roland beats about the bush 
till he sends out the very bird that we 
went to search for. He is never in the 
wrong without suggesting to us what 
is the right.” All in my uncle was 
stern, rough, and angular; ail in my 
father was sweet, polished, and rounded 
into a natural grace. My uncle’s cha- 
racter cast out tiplicity of shadows, 
like a Gothic pile in a northern sky. 
My father stood serene in the light, 
like a Greek temple at mid-day in a 
southern clime. Their persons cor- 
responded with their natures. My 
uncle’s high aquiline features, bronzed 
hue, rapid fire of eye, and upper lip 
that always quivered, were a notable 
contrast to my father’s delicate profile, 
quiet, abstracted gaze, and the steady 
sweetness that rested on his musing 
smile. Roland’s forehead was singu- 
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larly high, and rose to 8 peak in the | matist, a statesman, for what I know, 


summit where phrenologists place the 


organ of veneration, but it was nar- 
row, and deeply furrowed. Augus- 
tine’s might be as high, but then soft, 
silky hair waved carelessly over it— 
concealing its height, but not its vast 
breadth—on which not a wrinkle was 
visible. And yet, withal, there was a 
great family likeness between the two 
brothers. When some softer senti- 
ment subdued him, Roland caught the 
very look of Augustine; when some 
high emotion animated my father, you 
might have taken him for Roland. I 
have often thought since, in the 
greater experience of mankind which 
life has afforded me, that if, in early 
years, their destinies had been ex- 
changed— if Roland had taken to lite- 
rature, and my father had been forced 
into action — that each would have 
had greater worldly success. For 
Roland’s passion and energy would 
have given immediate and forcible 
effect to study; he might have been 
a historian or a poet. It is not study 
alone that produces a writer; it is 
tntensity. In the mind, as in yonder 
chimney, to make the fire burn hot and 
quick, you must narrow the draught. 
Whereas, had my father been forced 
into the practical world, his calm 
depth of comprehension, his clearness 
of reason, his general accuracy in such 
notions as he once entertained and 
pondered over, joined to a temper 
that crosses and losses could never 
ruffle, an utter freedom from vanity 
and self-love, from prejudice and pas- 
sion, might have made him a very 
wise and enlightened counsellor in the 
great affairs of life—a lawyer, a diplo- 
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even a great general—if his tender 
humanity had not stood in the way of 
his military mathematics. 

But, as it was—with his slow pulse 
never stimulated by action, and too 
little stirred by even scholarly ambi- 
tion— my father’s mind went on 
widening and widening, till the circle 
was lost in the great ocean of con- 
templation; and Roland’s passionate 
energy, fretted into fever by every 
let and hindrance, in the struggle 
with his kind—and narrowed more 
and more as it was curbed within the 
channels of active discipline and duty 
—missed its due career altogether; 
and what might have been the poet, 
contracted into the humourist, 

Yet, who that had ever known ye, 
could have wished you other than ye 
were—ye guileless, affectionate, honest, 
simple creatures? simple both, in spite 
of all the learning of the one, all the 
prejudices, whims, irritabilities, and 
crotchets of the other? There you 
are—seated on the height of the old 
Roman camp, with a volume of the 
Stratagems of Polycenus (or is it Fron- 
tinus ?) open on my father’s lap; the 
sheep grazing in the furrow# of the 
circumvallations; the curious steer 
gazing at you where it halts in the 
space whence the Roman cohorts glit- 
tered forth. And your bdy-biogra- 
pher standing behind you with folded 
arms; and,—as the scholar read or 
the soldier pointed his cane to each 
fancied post in the war,—filling up 
the pastoral landscupe with the eagles 
of Agricola and the scythed cars of 
Boadicea } 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“Jr is never the same two hours up his apartments exactly like those 
together in this country,” said my his majesty had occupied at the 
Uncle Roland, as, after dinner, or Tuileries. It was a kingly attention, 
rather after dessert, we joined my (my Lord Hastings, you know, is 
mother in the drawing-room, sprung from the Plantagenets,) a 

Indeed, a cold drizzling rain had kingly attention to a king. It cost 
come on within the last two hours; some money and made some noise. A 
and, though it was July, it was as woman can show the same royal deli- 
chilly as if it had been October. My cacy of heart in this bit of porcelain, 
mother whispered to me, and I went and so quietly, that we men all think 
out: in ten minutes more, the logs lit a matter of course, brother Austin.” 
(for we lived in a wooded country) | “You are such a worshipper of 
blazed merrily in the grate. Wh women, Roland, that it is melancholy 
could not my mother have rung th to see you single. You must marry 
bell, and ordered the servant to light again !” 

a fire? My dear reader, Captain My uncle first smiled, then frowned, 
Roland was poor, and he made and lastly sighed somewhat heavily. 
capital virtue of economy ! “Your time will pass slowly in 

The two brothers drew their chairs your old tower, poor brother,” con- 
near to the hearth, my father at the tinued my father, “with only your 
left, my uncle at the right; and I little girl for a companion.” 
and my mother sat downto “Fox and ‘And the past!” said my uncle; 
geese.” “ the past, that mighty world”— 

Coffee came in—one cup for the “Do you still read your old books 
Captain, for the rest of the party of chivalry, Froissart and the Chyro- 
avoided that exciting beverage. And nicles, Palmerin of England and Ama- 
on that cap was a picture of—His dis of Gaul?” 

Grace the Duke of Wellington ! “Why,” said my uncle, reddening, 

During our visit to the Roman “TI have tried to improve myself with 
camp, my mother had borrowed Mr. studies a little more substantial. And” 
Squills’ chaise, and driven over to our (he added with a sly smile) “there 
market-town, for the‘ express purpose will be your great book for many 
of greeting the Captain’s eyes with a long winter to come.” 
the face of his old chief. “Um!” said my father, bashfally. 

My uncle changed colour, rose, “Do you know,” quoth my uncle, 
lifted my mother’s hand to his lips, ‘that Dame Primmins is a very in- 
and sat himself down again in silence. telligent woman; full of fancy, and a 

“TI have heard,” said the Captain capital story-teller ?” 
after a pause, “that the Marquis of, ‘Is not she, uncle?” cried I, leav- 
Hastings, who is every inch a soldier ing my fox in acorner. ‘“ Oh, if you 
and a gentleman—and that is saying could hear her tell the tale of King 
not a little, for he measures seventy- Arthur and the Enchanted Lake, or 
five inches from the crown to the sole the Grim White Woman!” 

—when he received Louis XVIII. ‘I have already heard her tell 
(then an exile) at Donnington, fitted both,” said my uncle. 
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“The dence you have, brother! 
My dear, we must look to this. These 
captains are dangerous gentlemen in 
an orderly household. Pray, where 
could you have had the opportunity of 
such private communications with 
Mrs. Primmins ?” 

“Once,” said my uncle, readily, 
‘when I went into her room, while 
she mended my stock ; and once”—he 
stopped short, and looked down. 

“Once when P—out with it.” 

“When she was warming my bed,” 
said my uncle, in a half whisper. 

“Dear!” said my mother, inno- 
cently, “that’s how the sheets came 
by that bad hole in the middle. I 
thought it was the warming-pan.” 

“T am quite shocked !” faltered my 
uncle. 

“You well may be,” said my 
father. “A woman who has been 
heretofore above all suspicion! But 
come,” he said, seeing that my uncle 
looked sad, and was no doubt casting 
up the probable price of twice six 
yards of Holland—*“ but come, you 
were always a famous rhapsodist or 
tale-teller yourself. Come, Roland, 
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let us have some story of your own; 
something which your experience has 
left strong in your impressions.” 

“Let us first have the candles,” 
said my mother. 

The candles were brought, the cur- 
tains let down—we all drew our 
chairs to the hearth. But, in the 
interval, my uncle had sunk into a 
gloomy reveric ; and, when we called 
upon him to begin, he seemed to shake 
off with effort some recollections of 


“You ask me,” he said, “to tell 
you some tale which my own ex- 
perience has left deeply marked in 
my impressions—I will tell you one 
apart from my own life, but which 
has often haunted me, It is sad and 
strange, ma’am.” 

“ Ma’am, brother?” said my mother 
reproachfully, letting her small hand 
drop upon that which, large and sun- 
burnt, the Captain waved towards her 
as he spoke. 

“ Austin, you have married an 
angel!” said my uncle; and he was, I 
believe, the only brother-in-law who 
ever made so hazardous an assertion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MY UNCLE ROLAND’S TALE, 


* It was in Spain, no matter where 
or how, that it was my fortune to 
take prisoner a French officer of the 
same rank that I then held—a lieu- 
tenant; and there was so much simi- 
larity in our sentiments that we 
became intimate friends—the most 
intimate friend I ever had, sister, out 
of this dear circle. He was a rough 
soldier, whom the world had not well 
treated; but he never railed at the 
world, and maintained that he had 
had his deserts. Honour was his idol, 

nd the sense of honour paid him for 
he loss of all else. 

“ We were both at that time volun- 
teers in a foreign service—in that 
worst of service, civil war,—he on one 
side, I the other,—both, perhaps, dis- 
appointed in the cause we had severally 
espoused. There was something simi- 
lar, too, in our domestic relationships. 
He had a son—a boy—who was all in 
life to him, next to his country and 
his duty. I, too, lad then such a 
son, though of fewer years.” (The 
Captain peused an instant: we ex- 
changed glances, and a stifling sen- 
sation of pain and suspduse was felt by 
all his listeners.) “ We were accus- 
tomed, brother, to talk of these 
children—to picture their future, to 
compare our hopes and dreams. We 
hoped and dreamed alike. A short 
time sufficed to establish this confi- 
dence. My prisoner was sent to head- 
quarters, and soon afterwards ex- 
changed. 

“We met no more till last year. 
Being then at Paris, I inquired for 
my old friend, and learned that he 
was living at R——, a few miles 


from the capital. I went to visit 
him. I found his house empty and 
deserted. That very day he had been 
led to prison, charged with a terrible 
crime. I saw him in that prison, and 
from his own lips learned his story. 
His son had been brought up, as he 
fondly believed, in the habits and 
principles of honourable men; and, 
having finished lis education, came 
to reside with him at R—-~. The 
young man was accustomed to go fre- 
quently to Paris. A young French- 
man loves pleasure, sister, and pleasure 
is found at Paris. The father thought 
it natural, and stripped his age of 
some comforts to supply luxuries to 
the son’s youth. 

“Shortly after the young man’s 
arrival, my friend perceived that he 
was robbed. Moneys kept in his 
bureau were abstracted he knew not 
how, nor could guess by whom. It 
must be done in the night. He con- 
cealed himself, and watched. He saw 
a stealthy figure glide in, he saw a 
false key applied to the lock—he 
started forward, seized the felon, and 
recognised his son, What should the 
father have done? I do not ask you, 
sister! I ask these men; son and 
father, I ask you.” : 

“ Expelled him the house,” cried I. 

“Done his duty, and reformed the 
unhappy wretch,” said my father. 

‘Nemo repentée turpissimus semper 
fuit—No man is wholly bad all at 
once.” 

“The father did as you would have 
advised, brother. He kept the youth ; 
he remonstrated with him; he did 
more—-he gave him the key of the 
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bureau. ‘ Take what I have to give,’ 
said he: ‘I would rather be a beggar 
than know my son a thief.’ ” 

“Right: and the youth repented, 
and became a good man ?” exclaimed 
my father. 

Captain Roland shook his head. 
“The youth promised amendment, 
and seemed penitent. 
the temptations of Paris, the gaming- 
table, and what not. He gave up 
his daily visits to the capital. He 
seemed to apply to study. Shortly 
after this, the neighbourhood was 
alarmed by reports of night robberies 
on the road. Men, masked and armed, 
plundered travellers, and even broke 
into houses. 

“The police were on the alert. 
One night an old brother officer 
knocked at my friend’s door. It was 
late: the veteran (he was a cripple, by 
the way, like myseli—strange co- 
incidence!) was in bed. He came 
down in haste, when his servant woke, 
and told him that his old friend, 
wounded and bleeding, sought an 
asylum under his roof. The wound, 
however, was slight. The guest had 
been attacked and robbed on the road. 
The next morning the proper authority 
of the town was sent for. The plun- 
dered man described his loss—some 
billets of five hundred francs in a 
pocket-book, on which was embroi- 
dered his name and coronet (he was’ 
a vicomte). The guest staid to din- 
ner. Late in the forenoon, the son 
looked in. The guest started to see 
him: my friend noticed his paleness. 
Shortly after, on pretence of faintness, 
the guest retired to his room, and 
sent for his host. ‘My friend,’ said 
he, ‘can you do me a favour P—go to 
fhe magistrate and recall the evidence 
. have given.’ 

* * Impossible,’ said the host. ‘What 
crotchet is this?’ 

“The guest shuddered. ‘ Peste!’ 
said he: ‘I do not wish in my old age 
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to be hard on others. Who knows 
how the robber may have been 
tempted, and who knows what rela- 
lations he may have—honest men, 
whom his crime would degrade for 
ever! Good heavens! if detected, it 
is the galleys, the galleys!’ 

“*And what thenP—<the robber 


He spoke of knew what he braved.’ 


“<But did his father know it? 
cried the guest. 

“A light broke upon my unhappy 
comrade in arms: he caught his friend 
by the hand—< You turned pale at my 
son’s sight—where did you ever see 
him before? Speak?’ 

“<« Last night, on the road to Paris. 


The mask slipped aside, Call back 
my evidence!’ 
“¢«You are mistaken,’ said my 


friend, calmly. ‘I saw my son in his 
bed, and blessed him, before I went to 
my own.’ 

“<T will believe you,’ said the 
guest; ‘and never shall my hasty 
suspicion pass my lips—but call back 
the evidence.’ 

“The guest returned to Paris be- 
fore dusk. The father conversed with 
his son on the subject of his studies; 
he followed him to his room, waited 
till he was in bed, and was then about 
to retire, when the youth said, 
‘Father, you have foreceren your 
blessing.’ 

“The father went beck, laid his 
hand on the *boy’s head and prayed, 
He was credulous—fathers are so! 
He was persuaded that his friend had 
been deceived. He retired to rest, 
and fell asleep. He woke suddenly in 
the middle of the night, and felt (I 
here quote his words)——‘I felt,’ said 
he, ‘as if a voice had awakened me— 
@ voice that said “Rise and search.” 
I rose at once, struck a light, and went 
to my son’s room. The door was 
locked. I knocked once, twice, thrice, 
—no answer. I dared not call aloud, 
lest I should rouse the servants. | 
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went down the stairs—-I opened the 
back-door—I passed to the stables. 
My own horse was there, #0¢ my son’s. 
My horse neighed; it was old, like 
myself—my old charger at Mount St. 
Jean! I stole back, I crept into the 
shadow of the wall by my son’s door, 
and extinguished my light. I felt as 
if I were a thief myself.’ ” 

“ Brother,” interrupted my mother 
under her breath, “ speak in your own 
words, not in this wretched father’s. 
I know not why, but it would shock 
me less.” 

The Captain nodded. 

“Before daybreak, my friend heard 
the back-door open gently; a foot as- 
cended the stair—a key grated in the 
door of the room close at hand—the 
father glided through the dark into 
that chamber behind his unseen son. 

** He heard the clink of the tinder- 
box; a light was struck; it spread 
over the room but he had time to 
place himself behind the window-cur- 
tain which was close at hand. The 
figure before him stood a moment or 
so motionless, and seemed to listen, 
for it turned to the right, to the left, 
its visage covered with the black 
hideous nrask which is worn in carni- 
vals. Slowlythe mask was removed ; 
could that be his son’s face? the son 
of a brave manP—it was pale and 
ghastly with'scoundrel fears; the base, 
drops stood on the brow ; the eye was 
haggard and bloodshot. He looked | 
as a coward looks when death stands | 
before him. 

“The youth walked, or rather 
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his father arrested his arm. ‘ Robber, 
the use of these is yet to come.’ 

“‘ The son’s knees knocked together, 
an exclamation for mercy burst from 
his lips; but when, recovering the 
mere shock of his dastard nerves, he 
perceived it was not the gripe of some 
hireling of the law, but a father’s 
hand that had clutched his arm, the 
vile audacity which knows fear only 
from a bodily cause, none from the 
awe of shame, returned to him. 

“«¢Tush, sir,” he said, ‘waste not 
time in reproaches, for, I fear, the 
gens-d’armes are on my track. It is 
well that you are here; you can swear 
that I have spent the night at home. 
Unhand me, old man—TI have these 
witnesses still to secrete,” and he 
pointed to the garments wet and dab- 
bled with the mud of the roads. He 
had scarcely spoken when the walls 
shook; there was the heavy clatter of 
hoofs on the ringing pavement with- 
out. 

*** They come!’ cried the son. ‘ Off, 
dotard! save your son from the gal- 
leys.” 

“<¢The galleys, the galleys!’ said 
the father staggering back; ‘it is 
true—he said—* the galleys.” ” 

** There was a loud knocking at the 
gate. The ened cyises surrounded 
the house. ‘Open, in the name of 
the law.’ No answer came, no door 
was opened. Some of the gens- 
d@’armes rode to the rear of the house, 
in which was placed the stable-yard. 

' From the window of the son’s room, 
the father saw the sudden blaze of 


skulked, to the secretaire, unlocked it, torches, the shadowy forms of the men- 
opened a secret drawer; placed within hunters. He heard the clatter of arms 
it the contents of his pockets and his! as they swung themselves from their 
frightful mask : the father approached | horses. He heard a voice cry, ‘ Yes, 
softly, looked over his shoulder, and | this is the robber’s grey horse—see, it 
saw in the drawer the pocket- book | still reeks with sweat!’ And behind 
embroidered with his friend’s name. | and in front, at either door, again came 
Meanwhile, the son took out his the knocking, and again the shout, 
pistols, uncocked them cautiously, and ‘Open, in the name of the law.’ 

was about also to secrete them when ‘Then lights began to gleam from 
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the casements of the neighbouring 
houses; then the space filled rapidly 
with curious wonderers startled from 
their sleep; the world was astir, and 
the crowd came round to know what 
crime or what shame had entered the 
ld soldier’s home. 

Suddenly, within, there was heard 
the report of a firearm; and a minute 
or so afterwards the front door was 
opened, and the soldier appeared. 

“Enter, he said to the gens- 
d’armes: ‘what would you? 

«We seek a robber who is within 
your walls.’ 

*¢] knowit; mount and find him: 
I will lead the way.’ 

*¢ He ascended the stairs, he threw 
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and when he had told his tale, he 
ended with these words—‘I have saved 
the son whom I reared for France, 
from a doom that would have spared 
the life to brand it with disgrace. Is 
this acrime? I give you my life in 
exchange for my son’s disgrace. Does 
my country need a victim! I have 
lived for my country’s glory, and I 
can die contented to satisfy its laws ; 
sure that, if you blame me, yon will 
not despise; sure that the hands that 
give me to the headsman will scatter 
flowers over my grave. Thus I con- 
fess all, J, a soldier, look round 
amongst a nation of soldiers; and in 
the name of the star which glitters on 
my breast, I dare the Fathers of 


open his son’s room; the officers of France to condemn me!’ 


justice poured in, and on the floor lay 
the robber’s corpse. 

“They looked at each other in 
amazement. ‘Take what is left you,’ 
said the father. ‘Take the dead man 
rescued from the galleys; take the 
living man on whose hands rests the 
dead man’s blood!’ 

‘I was present at my friend’s trial. 
The facts had become known before- 
Land. He stood there with his grey 
hair, and his mutilated limbs, and the 
deep scar on his visage, and the cross 


“They acquitted the soldier—at 
least they gave a verdict answering 
to what in our courts is called ‘justi- 
fiable homicide.’ A shout rose in the 
court, which no ceremonial voice could 
still; the crowd would have borne him 
in triumph to his house, but his look 
repelled such vanities. To his houge 
he returned indeed, and the day after- 
wards they found him dead, beside the 
cradle in which his first prayer had 
been breathed over his sinless child. 
Now, father and son, I ask you, do you 


of the Legion of Honour on his breast ;; condemn that man ?” 
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My father took three strides up 
and down the room, and then, halting 
on his hearth, and facing his brother, 
he thus spoke — “I condemn his 
deed, Roland! At best he was but a 
haughty egotist. I understand why 
Brutus should slay his sons. By that 
sacrifice he saved his country! What 
did this poor dupe of an exaggeration 
save?—nothing but his own name. 
He could not lift the crime from his 
son’s soul, nor the dishonour from his 
son’s memory. He could but gratify 
his own vain pride; and, insensibly to 
himself, his act was whispered to him 
by the fiend that ever whispers to the 
heart of man, ‘ Dread men’s opinions 
more than God’s law!’ Oh, my dear 
brother, what minds like yours should 
guard against the most is not the 
meanness of evil—it is the evil that 
takes false nobility, by garbing itself 
in the royal magnificence of good.” 
My uncle walked to the window, 
opened it, looked out a moment, as if 
to draw in fresh air, closed it gently, 
and came back again to his seat; but 
during the short time the window had 
been left open, 2 moth flew in. 

‘Tales like these,” renewed my 
father, pityingly——‘“ whether told by 
some great tragedian, orn thy simple 
style, my brother,—tales like these 
have their uses: they penetrate the 
heart to make it wiser ; but all wisdom 
is meek, my Roland. They invite us 
to put the question to ourselves that 
thou hast asked—*‘Can we condemn 


this man?’ and reason answers, as I 
have answered—‘ We pity the man, 
we condemn the deed.’ We-———tako 
care, my love! that mothwill be in the 
candle. We———whish !—whish— !”? 
and my father stopped to drive away 
the moth. My uncle turned, and 
taking his handkerchief’ from the 
lower part of his face, of which he 
had wished to conceal the workings, 
he flapped away the moth from the 
flame. My mother moved the candles 
from the moth. I tried to catch the 
moth in my father’s straw-hat. The 
deuce was in the moth! it baffled us 
all; now circling against the ceiling, 
now sweeping down at the fatal lights. 
As if by » simultaneous impulse, my 
father approached one candle, my 
uncle approached the other; and just 
as the moth was wheeling round and 
round, irresolute which to choose for 
its funeral pyre, both candles were 
put out. The fire had burned down 
low in the grate, and in the sudden 
dimness my father’s soft sweet voice 
came forth, as if from an invisible 
being: ‘“ We leave ourselves in the 
dark to save a moth from the flame, 
brother! shall we do less for our 
fellow-men? Extinguish, oh! hue 
manely extinguish the light of our 
reason, when thedarknessmore favours 
our mercy.” Before the lights were 
relit, my uncle had left the room. 
His brother followed him ; my mother 
and I drew near to each other, and 


talked in whispers. 
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PART FOURTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


{was alwaysan early riser. Happy 
the man who is! Every morning, 
day comes to him with a virgin’s love, 
full of bloom, and purity, and fresh- 
ness. The youth of Nature is con- 
tagious, like the gladness of a happy 
child. I doubt if any man can be 
called ‘old’ so long as he is an early 
riser, and an early walker. And oh, 
Youth!—take my word of it—youth 
in dressing-gown and slippers, dawd- 
ling over breakfast at noon, is a very 
decrepit ghastly image of that youth 
which sees the sun blush over the 
mountains, and the dews sparkle upon 
blossoming hedgerows. 

Passing by my father’s study, I was 
surprised to see the windows unclosed 
—surprised more, on looking in, to 
see him bending over his books—for I 
had never before known him study till, 
after the morning meal. Students: 
are not usually early risers, for stu- | 
dents, alas! whatever their age, are 
rarely young. Yes; the Great Book 
must be getting on in serious earnest. 
It was no longer dalliance with learn- 
ing: this was work. 

I passed through the gates into the 
road. <A few of the cottages were 
giving signs of returning life; but it 
was not yet the hour for labour, and 
no “Good morning, sir,” greeted me 
on the road, Suddenly at a turn, 
which an overhanging beech-tree had 
before concealed, I came full upon my 
Uncle Roland. 


“What! you, sir? So early? 
Hark, the clock is striking five !” 

“Not later! I have walked well 
for a lame man. It must be more 
than four miles to and back.” 

“You have been to : not on 
business? No soul would be up.” 

‘“‘ Yes, at inns, there is always some 
one up. Ostlersneversleep! I have 
been to order my humble chaise and 
pair. I leave you to-day, nephew.” 

«* Ah, uncle, we have offended you. 
It was my folly, that cursed print—” 

“Pooh!” said my uncle, quickly. 
“‘ Offended me, boy ! I defy you !” and 
he pressed my hand roughly. 

“Yet this sudden determination ! 
It was but yesterday, at the Roman 
Camp, that you planned an excursion 
with my futher, to C Castle.” 

«‘ Never depend upon a whimsical 
man. I must bein London’ to-night.” 

“ And re to-morrow ?” 

**I know not when,” said my uncle, 
gloomily ; and he was silent for some 
moments. At length, leaning less 
lightly on my arm, he continued—= 
“Young man, you have pleaséd me. 
I love that open, saucy brow of yours, 
on which Nature has written ‘Trust 
me.’ I love those clear eyes, that 
look one manfully in the face. I 
must know more of you—much of you. 
You must come and see me some day 
or other inyourancestors’ruinedkeep.” 

“Come! that I will, And you 
shall show me the old tower—” 
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‘‘ And the traces of the outworks !” 
cried my uncle, flourishing his stick. 

“And the pedigree—” 

“Ay, and your great-great-grand- 
father’s armour, which he wore at 
Marston Moor-——” 

‘‘Yes, and the brass plate in the 
church, uncle.” 

“The deuce is in the boy! Come 
here, come here; I’ve three minds to 
break your head, sir !” 

“Tt is a pity somebody had not 
broken the rascally printer’s, before 
he had the impudence to disgrace us 
by having a family, uncle.” 

Captain Roland tried hard to 
frown, but he could not. Pshaw !” 
siid he, stopping, and taking snuff. 
“The world of the dead is wide ; why 
should the ghosts jostle us ?” 

«‘We can never escape the ghosts, 
uncle. Thoy haunt us always. We 
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cannot think or act, Lut the soul of 
some man, who has lived before, points 
the way. The dead never die, espe- 
cially since-——-——~” 

‘Since what, boy P—you speak 
well.” 

“Since our great ancestor intro- 
duced printing,” said I, majestically. 

My uncle whistled “Malbrouk s’en 
va-t-en guerre.” 

I had not the heart to plague him 
further. 

“Peace!” said I, creeping cautiously 
within the circle of the stick. 

“No! I forewarn you—” 

** Peace! and describe to me my 
little cousin, your pretty daughterow 
for pretty I am sure she is.” 

“Peace,” said my uncle, smiling. 
“But you must come and judge for 
yourself,” 


CHAPTER II. 


Uncte Roanp was gone. Before | 


he went, he was closcted for an hour 
with my father, who then accompanied 
him to the gate; and we all crowded 
round him as he stepped into his chaise. 
‘When the Captain was gone, I tried 
to sound my father as to the cause of 
sosuddena departure. But my father 
was impenetrable in all that related 
to his brother’s secrets. Whether or 
not the Captain had ever confided to 
him the cause of his displeasure with his 
son——a mystery which much haunted 
me—my father was mute on that score, 
both to my mother and myself. For 
two or three days, however, Mr. Cax- 
ton was evidently unsettled. He did 
not even take to his Great Work, but 
walked much alone, or accompanied 
only by the duck, and without even a 
book in higshand, But by degrees the 


scholarly habits returned to him; my 
mother mended his pens, and the 
work went on. 

For my part, left much to myself, 
especially in the mornings, I began to 
muse restlessly over the future. Une 
grateful that I was, the happiness of 
home ceased to content me, I heard 
afar the roar of the great world, and 
roved impatient by the shore. 

At length, one evening, my father, 
with some modest hums and ha’s, and 
an unaffected blush on his fair fore- 
head, gratified a prayer frequently 
urged on him, and read me some por- 
tions of the Great Work. I cannot 
expreas the feelings this lecture created 
~—-they were something akin to awe. 
For the design of this beok was so 
immense-—and towards its execution, 
® learning so vast and various had ad- 
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ministered—that it soemed to me as 
if a spirit had opened to me a new 
world, which had always been before 
my fect, but which my own human 
blindness had hitherto concealed from 
me. The unspeakable patience with 
which all these materials had been 
collected, year after year—the ease 
with which now, by the calm power 
of genius, they seemed of themselves 
to fall into harmony and system—the 
unconscious humility with which the 
scholar exposed the stores of a labo- 
rious life ;—all combined to rebuke my 
own restlessness and ambition, while 
they filled me with a pride in my father, 
which saved my wounded egotism from 
a pang. Here, indeed, was one of 
those books which embrace an ex- 
istence; like the Dictionary of Bayle, 
or the History ot Gibbon, or the Fasti 
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and savages all his life. Then he 
crossed over the Atlantic, and brought 
before yon the American Indian, with 
his noble nature, struggling into the 
dawn of civilization, when friend Penn 
cheated him out of his birthright, 
and the Anglo-Saxon drove him back 
into darkness. He showed both ana- 
logy and contrast between this speci- 
men of our kind, and others equally 
apart from the extremes of the savage 
state and the cultured. The Arab in 
his tent, the Teuton in his forests, the 
Greenlander in his boat, the Fin in his 
reindeer car. Up sprang the rude 
gods of the north, and the resuscitated 
Druidism, passing from its earliest 
templeless belief into the later corrup- 
tions of crommell and idol. Up sprang, 
by their side, the Saturn of the Pha- 
nicians, the mystic Budh of India, the 


Heilenici of Clinton, it was a book to elementary deities of the Pelasgian, 
which thousands of books had contri- the Naith and Serapis of Egypt, the 
buted, only to make the originality of Ormuzd of Persia, the Bel of Babylon, 
the single mind more bold and clear, the winged genii of the graceful Etru- 
Into the furnace all vessels of gold, of ria. How nature and life shaped the 
all ages, had been cast; but from the religion; how the religion shaped the 
mould came the new coin, with its manners; how, and by what influences, 
single stamp. And happily, the sub- some tribes were formed for progress ; 
ject of the work did not forbid to the how others were destined to remain 
writer the indulgence of his naive, stationary, or be swallowed up in war 
peculiar irony of humour—so quiet, and slavery by their brethren, was 
yet so profound. My father’s book told with a precision clear and strong 
was the “ History of Human Error.” as the voice of Fate. Not only an 
It was, therefore, the moral history of antiquarian and philologist, but an 
mankind, told with truth and earnest- anatomist and philosopher—my father 
ness, yet with an arch, unmalignant brought to bebe on all these grave 
smile. Sometimes, indeed, the smile points the various speculations involved 
drew tears. But in all true humour in the distinction of races. He showed 
lies its germ, pathos. Oh! by the how race in perfection is produced, up 
goddess Moria or Folly, but he was at to a certain point, by admixture ; how 
home in histheme! Heviewed man all mixed races have been the mest 
first in the savage state, preferring in intelligent—how, in proportion as local 
this the positive accounts of v circumstance and religious faith pers 
and travellers, to the vague myths of mitted the early fusion of different 
antiquity, and the dreams of specula- tribes, races improved and quickened 
tors on our pristine state. From! into the refinements of civilisation. 
Australia and Abyssinia he drew pic- He tracked the and disper- 
tures of mortality unadorned, as lively | sion of the Hellenes, from their myth- 
as if he had lived amongst Bushmen ical cradle in Thessaly; and showed 
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how those who settled near the sea- 
shores, and were compelled into com- 
merce and intercourse with strangers, 
gave to Greece her marvellous accom- 
plishments in arts and letters—the 
flowers of the ancient world. How 
others, like the Spartans, dwelling 
evermore in a camp, on guard ‘against 
their neighbours, and rigidly preserv: 
ing their Dorian purity of extraction, 
contributed neither artists, nor poets, 
nor philosophers to the golden treasure- 
house of mind. Hetook the old race 
of the Celts, Cimry, or Cimmerians. 
He compared the Celt who, as in 
Wales, the Scotch Highlands, in Bre. 
tagne, and in uncomprehended Ire- 
land, retains his old characteristics and 
purity of breed, with the Celt, whose 
blood, mixed by a thousand channels, 
dictates from Paris the manners and 
revolutions of the world. He com- 
pared the Norman in his ancient Scan- 
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theme—when quitting these prelimi- 
nary discussions, hefell pounce amongst 
the would-bewisdom of the wise; when 
he dealt with civilisation itself, its 
schools, and porticos, and academies ; 
when he bared the absurdities couched 
beneath the colleges of the Egyptians, 
and the Symposia of the Greeks ; when 
he showed that, even in their own 
favourite pursuit of metaphysics, the 
Greeks were children; and, in their 
own more practical region of politics, 
the Romans were visionaries and bun- 
glers ;—when, following the stream of 
error through the Middle Ages, ho 
quoted the puerilities of Agrippa, the 
crudities of Cardan, and passed, with 
his calm smile, into the salons of the 
chattering wits of Paris in the 
eighteenth century, oh ! then his irony 
was that of Lucian, sweetened by the 
gentle spirit of Erasmus. For not 
even here was my father’s satire of 


dinavian home, with that wonder of the cheerless and Mephistophelian 


intelligence and chivalry into which he 
grew, fused imperceptibly with the 
Frank, the Goth, and the Anglo- 
Saxon. Hecompared the Saxon, sta- 
tionary in the land of Horsa, with the 
colonist and civiliser of the globe, as 
he beoomes, when he knows not 
through what channels — French, 
Flemish, Danish, Welch, Scotch, and 
Trish—he draws his sanguine blood. 
And out from all these speculations, to 
which I do such hurried and scanty 
justice, he drew the “blessed truth, 
that carries hope to the land of the 
Caffre, the hut of the Bushman—that 
there is nothing in the flattened skull 
and the ebon aspect that rejects God’s 
law-——improvement ; that by the same 
principle which raises the dog, the 
lowest of the animals in its savage 
state, to the highest after man—viz., 
admixture of race—you can elevate 
into nations of majesty and power the 
outcasts of humanity, now your com- 
passion or your scorn. But when my 
futher got into the marrow of his 


school. From this record of error he 
drew forth the grand eras of truth. 
He showed how earnest men never 
think in vain, though their thoughts 
may be errors. He proved how, in 
vast cycles, age after age, the human 
mind marches on—like the ocean, re- 
ceding here, but there advancing. 
How from the speculations of the 
Greek sprang all true philosophy; how 
from the institutions of the Roman 
rose all durable systems of govern- 
ment; how from the robust follies of 
the north came the glory of chivalry, 
and the modern delicacies of honour, 
and the sweet harmonising influences 
f woman. He tracked the ancestry 
of our Sidneys and Bayards from the 
Hengists, Genserics, and Attilas. Full 
ot all curious and quaint anecdote—ot 
original illustration—of those niceties 
f learning which spring from a taste 
cultivated to the last exquisite polish 
—the book amused, and allured, and 
‘harmed; and erudition lost its pe- 
dantry now in the simplicity of Mon- 
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taigne, now in the penetration of La the shore, must look where it is cast 
Bruyére. He lived in each time of on the river, not theocean. Thenar- 
which he wrote, and the time lived row stream reflects the gnarled tree, 
again in him. Ah! what a writer of and the pausing herd, and the village 
romances he would have been, if—if spire, and the romance of the land- 
what? If he had had as sad an ex- scape. But the sea reflects only the 
perience of men’s passions, as he had vast outline of the headland, and the 
the happyintuition into their humours. lights of the eternal heaven. 

But he who would see the mirror of, 


CHAPTER III. 


TT is Lombard Street to a China 
orange,” quoth Uncle Jack. 

“Are the odds in favour of fame 
against failure so great? You do not 
epeak, I fear, from experience, brother 
Jack,” answered my father, as he 
stooped down to tickle the duck under 
the left ear. 

“ But Jack Tibbets is not Augustine 
Caxton. Jack Tibbets is not a scholar, 
a@ genius, a wond—” 

“Stop,” cried my father. 

“After all,” said Mr. Squills, 
“though Iam no flatterer, Mr. Tib- 
bets is not so fur out. That part of 
your book which compares the crania 


or skulls of the different races is’ 


superb. Lawrence or Dr. Prichard 
could not have done the thing more 
neatly. Such a book must not be 
lost to the world; and I agree with 
Mr. Tibbets that you should publish 
as soon as possible.” 

“It is one thing to write and 
another to publish,” said my father, 
irresolutely. ‘When one considers 
all the great men who have published ; 
when one thinks one is going to in- 
trude one’s-self audaciously into the 
company of Aristotle and Bacon, of 
Locke, of Herder—of all the grave 
philosophers who bend over Nature 
with brows weighty with thought— 
one may well pause, and—” 

“Pooh!” interrupted Uncle Jack; 


* science is not a club, it is an ocean. 
It is open to the cockboat as the 
frigate. One man carries across it a 
{reightage of ingots, another may fish 
there for herrings. Who can ex- 
haust the sea? who say to intellect, 
‘the decps of philosophy are pre- 
occupied ?’” . 

“ Admirable!” cried Squills. 

“So it is really your advice, my 
friends,”’ said my father, who seemed 
struck by Uncle Jack’s eloquent illus- 
trations, “that I should desert my 
household gods, remove to London, 
since my own library ceases to supply 
my wants; take lodgings near the 
British Museum, and finish off one 
volume, at least, incontinently.” 

“It is a duty you owe to your 
country,” said Uncle Jack, solemnly. 

“And to yourself,” urged Squills. 
“Qne must ettend to the natural 
evacuations of the brain. Ah! you 
may smile, sir; but I have observed 
that if a man has much in his head, 
he must give it vent or it oppresses 
him ; the whole system goes wrong. 
From being abstracted, he grows 
stupefied. The weight of the pressure 
affects the nerves. I would not even 
guarantee you from a stroke of para- 
lysis.” 

“Oh, Austin!” cried my mother 
tenderly, and throwing her arms round 
my father’s neck. 
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“Come, sir, you are conquered,” 
said I. 

“And what is to become of you, 
Sisty ?” asked my father. “Do you 
go with us, and unsettle your mind 
for the university ?” 

“ My uncle has invited me to his 
castle; and in the meanwhile I will 
stay here, fag hard, and take care of 
the duck.” 

** All alone P” said my mother. 

“No. All alone! Why Uncle 
Jack will come here as often as ever, 
I hope.” 

Uncle Jack shook his head. 

“No, my boy—I niust go to town 
with your father. You don’t under- 
stand these things. I shall see the 
booksellers for him. I know how these 
gentlemen are to be dealt with. I 
shall prepare the literary circles for 
the appearance of the book. In short 
it is a sacrifice of interest, I know. 
My Journal will suffer. But friend- 
ship and my country’s good before all 
things.” 
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‘Dear Jack!” said my mother 


‘I cannot suffer it,” cried my 
father, “You are making a good 
income. You are doing well where 
you are; and as to seeing the book- 
sellers—why, when the work is ready, 
you can come to town for a week, 
and settle that affair.” 

“Poor dear Austin,” said Uncle 
Jack, with an air of superiority and 
compassion. “A week! Sir, the 
advent of a book that is to succeed 
requires the preparation of months. 
Pshaw! Iam no genius, but I am a 
practical man. I know what’s what. 
Leave me alone.” 

But my father continued obstinate, 
and Uncle Jack at last ceased to urge 
the matter. The journey to fame 
and London was now settled ; but my 
father would not hear of my staying 
behind. 

No; Pisistratus must needs go also 
to town and see the world; the duck 
would take care of itself, 


CHAPTER IV, 


We had taken the precaution to | pockets full of books, and a quarto o* 


send, the day before, to secure our 
due complement of places—four in all 
(including one for Mrg. Primmins)— 
in, or upon, the fast family coach 
called the Sun, which had lately been 
set up for the special convenience of 
the neighbourhood. 

This luminary, rising in a town 
about seven miles distant from us, 
described at first a very erratic orbit 
amidst the contiguous villages, before 
it finally struck into the high-road of 
enlightenment, and thence performed 
its journey, in the full eyes of man, 
at the majestic pace of six miles and 
a half anhour. My father, with his 


‘Gebelin on the Primitive World” 
for light reading under his arm; my 
mother with a little basket, contain- 
ing sandwiches, and biscuits of her 
own baking; Mrs. Primmins, with a 
new umbrella, purchased for the oc- 
casion, and a birdcage containing a 
canary, endeared to her not more by 
song than age, and a severe pip 
through which she had successfully 
nursed it—and I myself, waited at 
the gates to welcome the celestial 
visitor. The gardener, with a wheel- 
barrow full of boxes and portman- 
teaus, stood a little in the van; and 
the footman, who was to follow when 
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ings had been found, had gone to 
Bae eee to watch the dawn- 
ing of the expected Sun, and apprise 
us of its approach by the concerted 
signal of a handkerchief fixed to a 
stick. 

The quaint old house looked at us 
mournfully from all its deserted win- 
dows. The litter before its threshold, 
and in its open hall; wisps of straw 
or hay that had been used for pack- 
ing; baskets and boxes that had 
been examined and rejected ; others, 
corded and piled, reserved to follow 
with the footman—and the two heated 
and hurried serving women left be- 
hind standing half-way between house 
and garden-cate, whispering to each 
other, and looking as if they had not 
slept for weeks—gave to a scene, 
usually so trim and orderly, an aspect 
of pathetic nbandonment and desola- 
tion. The Genius of the place seemed 
to reproach us. I felt the omens 
were against us, and turned my 
earnest gaze from the haunts behind 
with @ sigh, as the coach now drew 
up with all its grandeur. An im- 
portant personage, who, despite the 
heat of the day, was enveloped in a 
vast superfluity of belcher, in the 
midst of which galloped a gilt fox, 
and who rejoiced in the name of 
*‘ onard” descended to inform us po- 
litely, that only three places, two in- 
side and one out, were at our disposal, 
the rest having becn pre-engaged a 
fortnight before our orders were re- 
ceived. 

Now, as I knew that Mrs. Prim- 
mins was indispensable to the comforts 
of my honoured parents, (the more so, 
as she had once lived in London, and 
knew all its ways,) I suggested that 
she should take the outside seat, and 
that I should perform the journey on 
foot—a primitive mode of transport, 
which has its charms to a young man 
with stout limbs and gay spirits. The 
guard’s outetretched arm left my 
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mother little time to oppose this pro- 
position, to which my father assented 
with a silent squeeze of the hand. 
And, having promised to join them ata 
family hotel near the Strand, to which 
Mr. Squills had recommended them 
as peculiarly genteel and quiet, and 
waved my last farewell to my poor 
mother, who continued to stretch her 
meek faco out of the window till the 
coach was whirled off in a cloud like 
one of the Homeric heroes, I turned 
within, to put up a few necessary 
| articles in a small knapsack, which I 
remembered to have scen in the lum- 
ber-room, and which had appertained 
to my maternal grandfather; and 
with that on my shoulder, and a 
strong staff in my hand, I set off to- 
wards the great city at as brisk a 
pace as if I were only bound to the 
next village. Accordingly, about 
noon I was both tired and hungry; 
and sceing by the wayside one of 
those pretty inns yet peculiar to Eng- 
land, but which, thanks to the rail- 
ways, will soon be amongst the things 
before the Flood, I sat down at a 
table under some clipped limes, un- 
buckled my knapsack, and ordered my 
simple fare, with the dignity of one 
who, for the first time in hi8 life, be- 
speaks his own dinner, arfd pays for it 
out of his own pocket. 

While engaged on a rasher of bacon 
and a tankard of what the landlord 
called “ No ngstake,” two pedestrians, 
passing the same road which I had 
traversed, paused, cast a simultaneous 
look at my occupation, and induccd 
no doubt by its allurements, seated 
themselves under the same lime-trees, 
though at the farther end of the table. 
I surveyed the new-comers with the 
curiosity natural to my years. 

The elder of the two might have 
attained the age of thirty, though 
sundry deep lines, and hues formerly 
florid and now faded, speaking of 
fatigue, care, or dissipation, might 
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have made bim look somewhat older 
than he was. There was nothing 
verv prepossessing in his appearance. 
He was dressed with a pretension ill 
suited to the costume appropriate to 
a foot-traveller. His coat was pinched 
and padded ; two enormous pins, con- 
nected by a chain, decorated a very 
stiff stock of blue satin, dotted with 
yellow stars; his hands were cased in 
very dingy gloves, which had once 
been straw-coloured, and the said 
hands played with a whalebone cane 
surmounted by a formidable knob, 
which gave it the appearance of a 
“life-preserver.” As he took off a 
white napless hat, which he wiped 
with great care and affection with the 
sleeve of his right arm, a profusion 
of stiff curls instantly betrayed the 
art of man. Like my landlord’s ale, 
in that wig there was “no mistake :” 
it was brought (after the fashion of 
the wigs we see in the popular effigics 
of George IV. in his youth)—low over 
hia forehead and was raised at the top. 
The wig had been oiled, and the oil 
had imbibed no small quantity of 
dust ; oil and dust had alike left their 
impression on the forehead and chceks 
of the wig’s proprietor. For the rest, 
the expression of his face was some- 
what impudent and reckless, but not 
without a certain drollery in the 
corners of his eyes. 

The younger man was apparently 
about my own age, a,year or two 
older, perhaps—judging rather from 
his set and sinewy frame than his 
boyish countenance. And this last, 
boyish as it was, could not fail to de- 
mand the attention even of the most 
careless observer. It had not only 
the darkness, but the character of the 
gipsy face, with large brilliant eyes, 
raven hair, long and wavy, but not 
curling ; the features were aquiline, 
but delicate, and when he spoke he 
showed teeth dazzling as pearls. It 
was impossible not to admire the sin- 
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gular beauty of the corntenance; 
and yet, it had that expression at 
once stealthy and fierce, which war 
with society has stamped upon the 
lineaments of the race of which it re- 
minded me. But, withal, there was 
somewhat of the air of a gentleman 
in this young wayfarer. His dress 
consisted of a black velveteen shoot- 
ing-jacket, or rather short frock, with 
a broad leathern strap at the waist, 
loose white trousers, and a foraging 
cap, which he threw carelessly on the 
table as he wiped his brow. Turning 
round impatiently, and with some 
haughtiness, from his companion, he 
surveyed me with a quick, observant 
flash of his piercing eyes, and then 
stretched himself at length on the 
bench, and appeared either to dose or 
muse, till, in obedience to his compa- 
nion’s orders, the board was spread 
with all the cold meats the larder could 
supply. 

*‘ Beef!” said his companion, screw- 
ing a pinchbeck glass into his right eye, 
“« Beef; — mottled, cowey— humph. 
Lamb ;—oldish—rawish—muttony— 
humph. Pie ;—-stalish. Veal P—no, 
pork. Ah! what will you have?” 

“‘ Help yourself,” replied the young 
man peevishly as he sat up, looked 
disdainfally at the viands, and, after 
a long pause, tasted first one, then the 
other, with many shrugs of the shoul- 
ders and muttered exclamations of 
discontent. Suddenly he looked up 
and called for brandy; and, to my 
surprise, and ] fear admiration, he 
drank nearly half a tumblerful of that 
poison undiluted, with a composure 
that spoke of habitual use. 

“Wrong!” said his companion, 
drawing the bottle to himself, and 
mixing the alcohol in careful propor- 
tions with water. ‘“ Wrong! coats of 
stomach soon wear out with that kind 
of clothes-brush. Better stick to the 
‘yeasty foam,’ as sweet Will says. 
That young gentleman sets you a good 
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example,” and. therewith the speaker 
nodded at me familiarly. Inexpe- 
rienced as I was, I surmised at once 
that it was his intention to make ac- 
quaintance with the neighbour thus 
saluted. I was not deceived. ‘Any- 
thing to tempt you, sir?” asked this 
social personage after a short pause, 
and describing a semicircle with the 
point of his knife. 

“JT thank you, sir, but I have 
dined.” 

“What then? ‘ Break out into a 
second course of mischief,’ as the swan 
recommends——swan of Avon, sir! No? 
“Well, then, I charge you with this 
cup of sack.’ Are you going far, if I 
may take the liberty to ask ?” 

** To London.” 

“Oh!” said the traveller—while 
his young companion lifted his eyes ; 
and I was again struck with their re- 
markable penetration and brilliancy. 

* London is the best place in the 
world for a lad of spirit. See life 
there; ‘glass of fashion and mould of, 
form.’ Fond of the play, sir?” 

“TI never saw one.” 

** Possible!” cried the gentleman, 
dropping the handle of his knife, and 
bringing up the point horizontally : 
“then, young man,” he added s0- 
lemnly, “‘ you have—-but I won’t say 
what you haveto see. I won’t say— 
no, not if you could cover this table 
with golden guineas, and exclaim with 
the generous ardour so engaging in 
youth, ‘Mr. Peacock, these are yours, 
if you will only say what I have to 
gee {? 33 

I laughed outright—may I be for- 
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life is. He has viewed the manners 
of the town: ‘perused the traders,’ 
as the swan poetically remarks. Have 
you not, my lad, eh P” 

Thus directly appealed to, the boy 
looked up with a smile of seorn on his 
lips—~ 

“Yes, I know what life is, and I 
say that life, like poverty, has strangt 
bed-fellows. Ask me what life is now, 
and I say a melodrama; ask me what 
it is twenty years hence, and I shall 
say———”” 

‘A farce ?” put in his comrade. 

‘No, a tragedy—or comedy as Mo» 
litre wrote.it.” 

« And how is that?” I asked, inte« 
rested and somewhat surprised at the 
tone of my contemporary. 

“Where the play ends in the 
triumph of the wittiest rogue. My 
friend here has no chance!” 

*¢ ¢ Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley,’ 
hem-—yes, Hal Peacock may be witty, 
eat he is no rogue.” 

“That was not exactly my mean- 


ing,” said the boy drily. 


‘<A fico for your meaning,’ as the 
swan says.—Hallo, you, sir! Bully 
Host, clear the table, fresh tumblers 
~—hot water— Jemor3—and—= 
the bottle’s ont! Smoke, sir?” and 
Mr. Peacock offered me a cigar. 

Upon my refusal, he carefully 
twirled round a very unitiviting spe- 
cimen of some fabulous havannah— 
moistened it* all over, as a boa-con+ 
strictor may do the ox he prepares for 
deglutition; bit off one end, and 
lighting the other from a little ma- 
chine for that purpose which he drew 


given for the boast, but I had the re- from his pocket, he was soon absorbed 
putation at school of a pleasant laugh. in a vigorous effort (which the damp 
The young man’s face grew dark at inherent in the weed long resisted) to 
the sound: he pushed back his plate poison the surrounding atmosphere. 
and sighed. Therewiththe young gentleman, either 

“Why,” continued his friend, “my from emulation or in self-defence, ex« 
companion here, who, I suppose, is tracted from his own pouch a cigar- 
about your own age, he could tell you case of notable elegance, being of 
a a diay is! he could tell you what velvet, embroidered apparently by 

0. 
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some fair hand, for “From Juliet” 
was very legibly worked thereon— 
selected a cigar of better appearance 
than that in favour with his comrade, 
and seemed quite as familiar with the 
tobacco as he had been with the 
brandy. 

“ Fast, sir—fast lad that!” quoth 
My. Peacock, in the short gasps which 
his resolute struggle with his uninvit- 
ing victim alone permitted —“nothing 
but—(puff, puff)}—your true—(suck, 
suck)—syl—syl—sylva—does for him. 
Out, by the Lord ! ‘the jaws of dark- 
ness have devoured it up;’” and 
again Mr. Peacock applied to his 
phosphoric machine. This time pa- 
tience and perseverance succeeded, 
and the heart of the cigar responded 
by a dull red spark (leaving the sides 
wholly untouched) to the indefatiga- 
ble ardour of ita wooer. 

This feat accomplished, Mr. Pea- 
cock exclaimed triumphantly, “And 
now, what say you, my lads, to & 
game at cards ?—three of us—whist 
and a dummy—nothing better—eh ?” 
As he spoke he produced from his coat 
pocket a red silk handkerchief, a 
bunch of keys, a nightcap, a tooth- 
brush, acpiece of shaving-soap, four 
lumps of sugar, the remains of a bun, 
a razor, and a pack of cards. Select- 
ing the last, and returning ite motley 
accompaniments to the abyss whence 
they had emerged, he tarned up, with 
a jerk of his thumb aiid finger, the 
knave of clubs, and placing it on the 
top of the rest, slapped the cards em- 
phatically on the table. 

“You are very good, but I don't 
know whist,” said I. 

“Not know whist—not been to a 
play—-not smoke! Then pray tell 
me, young man,” (said he majestically, 
and with a frown,) “what on earth 
you do know!” 

_ Much consternated by this direct 
appeal, and greatly ashamed of my 
janoennce of the cardinal points of 
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erudition in Mr. Pencock’s estimation, 
E hung my head and looked down. 

“ That is right,” renewed Mr. Pea- 
cock more benignly ; “you have the 
ingennous shame of youth. It is pro- 
mising, sir—‘ lowliness is young am- 
bition’s ladder,’ as the swan says. 
Monunt the first step, and learn whist 

i points to begin with.” 

Notwithstanding any newness in 
actual life, I had had the good for- 
tune to learn a little of the way before 
me, by those much-slandered guides 
called novels—works which are often 
to the inner world what maps are to 
the outer ; and sundry recollections of 
* Gil Blas” and the “ Vicar of Wakc- 
field” came athwart me. I had no 
wish to emulate the worthy Moses, 
and felt that I might not have even 
the shagreen spectacles to boast of, in 
my negotiations with this new Mr. 
Jenkinson. Accordingly, shaking my 
head, I called for my bill. As I took 
out my purse—Iknit by my mother— 
with one gold piece in one corner, 
and sundry silver ones in the other, I 
saw that the eyes of Mr. Peacock 
twinkled. 


“ Poor spirit, sir! poor spirit, young 
man! ‘This avarice sticks deep,’ as 
the swan beautifully observes. ‘ No- 
thing venture, nothing have.’ ” 

** Nothing have, nothing venture,” 
Treturned, plucking up spirit. 

‘Nothing have!—Young sir, do 
you doubt my solidity——-my capital— 
my ¢ golden. joys p? 9 

“ Sir, I spoke of myself. I am not 
rich enough to gamble.” 

“ Gamble !”’ exclaimed Mr. Peacock, 
in virtuous indignation— Gamble! 
what do you mean, sir? You insult 
me!” and he rose threateningly, and 

his white hat on his wig. 
‘Pshaw ! let him alone, Hal,” said 
the boy contemptuously. “Sir, if he 
is impertinent, thrash him.” (This 
was to me. 


“ Impertinent !— thrash!” ex- 
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claimed Mr. Peacock, waxing very 
red; but catching the sneer on his 
companion’s lip, he sat down, and 
subsided into sullen silence. 
Meanwhile I paid my bill. This 
duty, rarely a cheerful one, performed, 
I looked round for my knapsack, and 
perceived that it was in the boy’s 
hands. He was very coolly reading 
the address which, in case of accidents, 
I prudently placed on it“ Pisis- 
tratus Caxton, Esq. ——- Hotel, 
Street,—Strand.” 
. Itook my knapsack from him, more 
gurprised at such a breach of good 
manners in a young gentleman who 
knew life so well, than I should have 
been at a similar error on the part of 
Mr. Peacock. He made no apology, 
but nodded farewell, and stretched 
himself at full length on the bench. 
Mr. Peacock, now absorbed in a game 
of patience, vouchsafed no return to 
my parting salutation, and in another 
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moment I was alone on the high-road. 
My thoughts turned long upon the 
young man I had left: mixed with a 
sort of instinctive compassionate fore- 
boding of an ill future for one with 
such habits, and in such companion- 
ship, I felt an involuntary admiration, 
less even for his good looks than his 
ease, audacity, and the careless supe- 
riority he assumed over a comrade 80 
much older than himself. 

The day was far gone when I saw 
the spires of a town at which I in- 
tended to rest for the night. ‘The 
horn of a coach behind made me turn 
my head, and, as the vehicle passed 
me, I saw on the outside Mr. Peacock, 
still struggling with a cigar—it could 
scarcely be the same—and his young 
friend stretched on the roof amongst 
the luggage, leaning his handsome 
head on his hand, and apparently 
unobservant both of me and every 
one else. 


CHAPTER V. 


I aM apt—judging cgotistically 
perhaps, from my own experience—to 
measure a young man’s chance of what 
is termed practical success in life, by 
what may seem at first two very 
vulgar qualities; viz., his inquisitive- 
ness and his animal vivacity. A 
curiosity which springs forward to 
examine everything new to his infor- 
mation—a nervous aetivity, approach- 
ing to restlessness, which rarely allows 
bodily fatigue to interfere with some 
object in view——constitute, in my 
mind, very profitable stock in hand 
to begin the world with. 

Tired as I was, after I had per- 
formed my ablutions, and refreshed 


oft-calumniated tea, EF conjd not resist 
the temptation of the broad, bustling 
street, which, lighted with gas, shone 
on me through the dim windows of 
the coffee-room. I had never before 
seen a large tewn, and the contrast of 
lamp-lit, busy night in the streets, with 
sober, deserted night in the lanes and 
fields, struck me forcibly. 

I sanntered out, therefore, jostling 
and jostled, now gazing at the win- 
dows, now hurried along the tide of 
life, till I found myself before a cook- 
shop, round which clustered a small 
knot of housewives, citizens, and hun- 
gry-looking children. While contem- 
plating this , and marvelling 


group 
nayself in the little coffee-room of the how it comes to pass that the staple 
inn at which I put up, with the pe- business of earth’s majority is how, 
Gestrian’s best beverage, familiar and when, and where to eat, my car was, 
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struck with “‘In ‘roy there lies the 
scene,’ as the illustrious Will remarks.” 

Looking round, I perceived Mr. 
Peacock pointing his stick towards an 
open doorway next to the cook-shop, 
the hall beyond which was lighted 
with gas, while, painted in black let- 
ters on a pane of glass over the door, 
was the word “ Billiards.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the 
speaker plunged at once into the aper- 
ture, and vanished. The boy-compa- 
nion was following more slowly, when 
his eye caught mine. A slight blush 
came over his dark cheek ; he stopped, 
and leaning against the door-jambs, 
gazed on me hard and long before he 
said —‘* Well met again, sir! You 
find it hard to amuse yourself in this 
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course, all fathers have preached that, 
and many other good doctrines, since 
Adam preached to Cain; but I don’t 
see that the fathers have found their 
sons very credulous listeners.” 

‘So much the worse for the sons,” 
said I, bluntly. 

‘‘ Nature,” continued my new ac- 
quaintance, without attending to my 
ejaculation—“ nature indeed does give 
us much, and nature also orders each 
of us how to use her gifts. If nature 
give you the propensity to drudge, 
you will drudge; if she give me the 
ambition to rise, and the contempt for 
work, I may rise—but I certainly 
shall not work.” 

“Oh,” said I, “you agree with 
Squills, I suppose, and fancy we are 


dull place; the nights are long out of| all guided by the bumps on our fore- 


London.” 

“ Oh,” said I, ingenuously, “ every- 
thing here amuses me; the lights, the 
shops, the crowd; but, then, to me 
everything is new.” 

The youth came from his lounging: 
place and moved on, as if inviting me 
to walk; while he answered, rather 
with bitter sullenness, than the melan- 
choly hig words expressed— 

One hing, at least, cannot be new 
to you; it is an old truth with us be- 
fore we leave the nursery—‘ Whatever 
is worth haying must be bought ; ergo, 
he who cannot buy, has cone worth 
having.’ ” 

*T don’t think,” said I, wisely, 
“that the things best worth having 
can be bought at all. You see that 
poor dropsical jeweller standing before 
his shop-door;—his shop is the finest 
in the street,and I daresay he would 
be very glad to give it to you or me 
in return for our good health and 
strong legs. Oh no! I think with 
my fathere—“All that are worthhaving 

are given to all ;—that is, nature and 
labour.” 

“Your father says that; and you 


heads P” 

“And the blood in our veins, and 
our mother’s milk. We inherit other 
things besides gout and consumption. 
So you always do as your father tells 
you! Good boy !” 

¥ was piqued. Why we should be 
ashamed of being taunted for good- 
ness, I never could understand; but 
certainly I felt humbled. However, 
I answered sturdily—“ If you had as 
good a father as I have, you would 
not think it so very extraordinary to 
do as he tells you.” 

“Ah! so he is a very good father, 
is he! He must have a great trust 
in your sobriety and steadiness to let 
you wander about the world as he 
does.”? 

“I am going to join him in Lon- 
don.” 

“In London! Oh, does he live 
there P” 

“‘ He is going to live there for somé 
time.” 

*‘ Then, perhaps, we may meet. I, 
too, am going to town.” 

“Oh, we shall be sure to meet 
there!” said I, with frank gladness; 


go by what your father says! Of for my interest in the young man was 
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not diminished by his conversation, 
however much I disliked the senti- 
ments it expressed. 

The lad laughed, and his laugh was 
peculiar. It was low, musical, but 
hollow and artificial. 

“‘Sure to meet! London is a large 
place: where shall you be found ?” 

I gave him, without scruple, the 
address of the hotel at which I ex- 
pected to find my father; although his 
deliberate inspection of my knapsack 
must already have apprised him of that 
address. He listened attentively, and 
repeated it twice over, as if to im- 
press it on his memory; and we both 
walked on in silence, till, turning up 
a small passage, we suddenly found 
ourselves in a large churchyard,—a 
flagged path stretched diagonally 
across it towards the market-place, on 
which it bordered. In this church- 
yard, upon & grave-stone, sat a young 
Savoyard; his hurdy-gurdy, or what- 
ever elsc his instrument might be 
called, was on his lap; and he was 
gnawing his crust, and feeding some 
poor little white mice (standing on 
their hind-legs on the hurdy-gurdy) 
as merrily as if he had chosen the 
gayest resting-place in the world, 

We both stopped. The Savoyard, 
seeing us, put his arch head on one 
side, showed all his white teeth in 
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he is not So much to be pitied; the 
dropsical jeweller would give him as 
much for his limbs and health as 
for ours! How is it—answer me, son 
of so wise a father—that no one pities 
the dropsical jeweller, and all pity the 
healthy Savoyard? It is, sir, because 
there is a stern truth which is stronger 
than all Spartan lessons—Poverty és 
themaater-illofthe world. Lookround. 
Does poverty leave its signs over the 
graves? Look at that large tomb 
fenced round ; read that long inscrip- 
tion :—‘ Virtue’—-‘ best. of husbands’ 
—‘ affectionate father’—* inconsolable 
grief’—‘sleeps in the joyful hope,’ 
&c. &c. Do you suppose these stone- 
less mounds hide no dust of what were 
men just as good? But no epitaph 
tells their virtues; bespeaks their 
wives’ grief; or promises joyful hope 
to them !” 

“Does it matter? Does God care 
for the epitaph and tombstone ?” 

“ Datemi qualche cosa!” said the 
Savoyard, in his touching patois, still 
smiling, and holding out his little 
hand; therein I dropped a small coin. 
Fhe boy evinced his gratitude by a 
new turn of the hurdy-gurdy, 

“That is not labour,” sai my come 
panion; “and had you found him at 
work, you had given him nothing. I 
too have my instrument to play upon, 


that happy smile so peculiar to his and my mice to see after. Adieu !” 


race, and in which poverty seems to 


his hand, and strode 


He wav 


beg so blithely, and gave the handle irreverently over the graves back in 


of his instrument a turn. 

‘Poor child !” said I. 

‘Aha, you pity him! but why? 
According to your rule, Mr. Caxton, 


the direction we had come. 


I stood before the fine tomb with 
its fine epitaph: the Savoyard looked 
at me wistfully. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE Savoyard looked at me wist- 
fully. I wished to enter into cenver- 
sation with him. That was not easy. 
However, I 

PISISTRATUS.—*“Youmust be often 
hungry enough, my poor boy. Do 
the mice feed you ?” 


Jeunes 


SavoyaRp puts his head on one 


side, shakes it, and strokes his mice. 

PisisrRaTous.—* You are very fond 
of the mice; they are your only 
friends, I fear.” 

SAVOYAERD, evidently understanding 
Pisistratus, rubs his face gently against 
the mice, then puts them softly down 
on a grave, and gives a turn to the 
hurdy-gurdy. The mice play uncon- 
oernedly over the grave. 

PISISTRATUS, pointing first to the 
beasts, then to the instrument.— 
“ Which do you like best, the mice or 
the hurdy-gurdy ?” 

SavoyvaRD shows his teeth—con- 
siders—stretches himself on the grass 
—plays with the mice—and answers 
volubly. ¢ 

Prsistra?vs, by the help of Latin 
comprehending that the Savoyard 
says that the mice are alive, and the 
hurdy-gurdy is not—“ Yes, a live 
friend is better than dead one. 
Mortua est hurda-gurda 1” 

SavoyaEp shakes his head vehe- 
mently.— Né—n6! Eecellenza, non 
é morta!” and strikes up a lively air 
on the slandered instrument, The 


Savoyard’s face brightens—he looks 
happy: the mice run from the grave 
into his bosom. 

PIsisTRaTUS, affected, and putting 
the question in Latin.“ Have you a 
father P” 

SaVOYARD, with his face overcast. 
-—** N6—Eccellenza!” then pausing 
a little, he says briskly, “Si si!” and 
plays a solemn air on the hurdy- 
gurdy—stops—rests one hand on the 
instrument, and raises the other to 
heaven. 

PISISTRATUS understands. — The 
father is like the hurdy-gurdy, at 
once dead and living. The mere form 
is a dead thing, but the music lives. 
Pisistratus drops another small piece 
of silver on the ground, and turns 
away. 

God help and God bless thee, 
Savoyard. Thou haet done Pisistratus 
all the good in the world. Thou 
hast corrected the hard wisdom of the 
young gentleman in the velveteen 
jacket; Pisistratus is a better lad for 
having stopped to listen to thee. 

I regained the entrance to the 
ehurchyard—-I looked back—there 
sat the Savoyard, still amidst men’s 
graves, but under God’s sky. He 
was still looking at me wistfully ; and 
when he caught my eye, he pressed 
his hand to his heart, and smiled. 
God help and God bless thee, yourg 
Savoyard. 
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PART FIFTH. 


CHAPTER I, 


In setting off the next morning, the mons,” continued the Boots im a con- 
Boots, whose heart I had won by an fidential whisper. “ But we takes in 
extra sixpence for calling me betimes, the People’s Thunderbolt at the Lion, 
good-naturedly informed me that I and we knows better this Muster Tre- 
might save a mile of the journey, and vanion: he is but a trimmer—milk 
have a very pleasant walk into the and water,—no Aorator,—not the 
bargain, if I took the footpath through right sort,—you understand ?” 

a gentleman’s park, thelodge of which Perfectly satisfied that I understood 
I should see about seven miles from nothing about it, I smiled, and said, 
the town. ‘Oh yes;” and slipping on my knap- 

« And the grounds are showed too,” sack, commenced my adventures; the 
said the Boots, “if so be you has a Boots bawling after me, “ Mind, sir, 
mind to stay and see em. But don’t you tells Aaunt I sent you !” 
you go to the gardener, he'll want The town was only languidty put- 
half-a-crown ; there’s an old ’oman at ting forth symptoms of returning life, 
the lodge, who will show you all that’s as I strode through the streets; a 
worth seeing—the walks and the big pale sickly unwholesome iouk on the 
cascade—for a tizzy. You may make face of the slothfal Pheebus had suc. 
use of my name,” he added proudly—— ceeded the feverish hectic of the past 
* Bob, boots at the Lion. She be a night; theartisans whom I met glided 
faunt o’ mine, and she minds them by me, haggard and dejected; a few 
that come from me pertiklerly.” early shops were alone open; one or 

Not doubting that the purest phi- two drunken nen, emerging from the 
lanthropy actuated these counsels, I lanes, sallied homeward with broken 
thanked my shockheaded friend, and pipes in their mouths; bills, with 
asked carelessly to whom the park capitals, calling attention to “Best 
belonged. family teas at 4e. a-lb.:” “the arrival 

“To Muster Trevanion, the great of Mr. Sloman’s caravan of wild 
parliament man,” answered the Boots. beasts,” and Dr. Do’em’s “ Paracelsian 
‘You has heard o’ him, I guess, sir?” Pills of Immortality,” stared ont dull 

I shook my head, surprised, every and uncheermg from the walls of 
hour, more and more, to find how very tenantless dilapidated houses, in that 
little there was in it. chill sunrise which favours no illusion, 

“ They takes in the Moderate Man's 1 wos glad when I had left the town 
Journal at the Lamb; and they say behind me, and saw the reapers in the 
in the tap there that he’s one of the corn-fields, and heard the chirp of the 
cleverest chaps in the House o’ Com- binds. I arrived at the lodge of which 
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the Boots had spoken: a prettyrustic parks, with giant oaks, fantastic pol- 
building half-concealed by a belt of lards, glens covered with fern, and 


plantations, with two large iron gates: 
for the owner’s friends, and a small 
turn-stile for the public, who, by some 
strange neglect on his part, or sad 
want of interest with the neighbour- 
ing magistrates, had still preserved a 
right to cross the rich man’s do- 
mains, and look on his grandenr, 
limited to compliance with a reason: 
able request mildly stated on the 
notice-board, “to keep to the paths.” 
As it was not yet eight o’clock, I had 
plenty of time before me to see the 
grounds, and, profiting by the eco- 
nomical hint of the Boots, I entered 
the lodge, and inquired for the old 
lady who was faunt to Mr. Bob. 
A young woman, who was busied in 
preparing breakfast, nodded with great 
civility to this request, and, hastening 
to a bundle of clothes which I then 
perceived in the corner, she cried, 
“Grandmother, here’s a gentleman to 
see the cascade.” 

The bundle of clothes then turned 
round, and exhibited a human coun- 
tenance, which lighted up with great 
intelligeyce as the grand-daughter, 
turning to me, said with simplicity— 
“‘She’s old, honest cretur, but she 
still likes to earn a sixpence, sir ;” 
and taking a crutch-staff in her hand, 
while her grand-daughter put a neat 
bonnet on her head, this industrious 
gentlewoman sallied out at a pace 
which surprised me. 

I attempted to enter into conversa- 
tion with my guide; but she did not 
seem much inclined to be sociable, 
and the beauty of the glades and 
groves which now spread before my 
eyes reconciled me to silence. 

I have seen many fine places since 
then, but I do not remember to have 


deer grouped upon the slopes; on the 
contrary, in spite of some fine trees, 
chiefly beech, the impression conveyed 
was that it was a new plaee—a made 
place. Yon might see ridges on the 
lawns which showed where hedges 
had been removed; the pastures were 
parcelled out in divisions by new wire- 
fences; young plantations, planned 
with exquisite taste, but without the 
venerable formality of avenues and 
quincunxes, by which you know the 
parks that date from Elizabeth and 
James, diversified the rich extent of 
verdure; instead of deer, were short- 
horned cattle of the finest breed— 
sheep that would have won the prize 
at an agricultural show. Everywhere 
there was the evidence of improve- 
ment—energy—capital; but capital 
clearly not employed for the mere 
purpose of return. The ornamental 
was too conspicuously predominant 
amidst the lucrative, not to say elo- 
quently—-“ The owner is willing to 
make the most of his land, but not 
the most of his money.” 

But the old woman’s eagerness to 
earn sixpence had impressed me une 
favourably as to the character of the 
master. ‘ Here,” thought I, “are all 
the signs of riches ; and yet this poor 
old woman, living on the very thresh-’ 
old of opulence, is in want of a six- 
pence.” 

These surmises, in the indulgence 
of which I piqued myself on my 
penetration, were strengthened into 
convictions by the few sentences 
which I succeeded at last in eliciting 
from the old woman. 

“Mr. Trevanion must be a rich 
man,” said I. 

‘ 2 ay, rich eno’!” grumbled my 


seen a landscape more beautiful in its guide 


peculiar English character than that 
which I now gazed on. It had none 
of the feudal characteristics of ancient 


« And, ” gaid I, surveying the ex- 
tent of shubbery or dressed ground 
through which our way wound, now 
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emerging into lawns and glades, now 
belted by rare garden-trees, now (as 
every inequality of the ground was 
turned to advantage in the landscape) 
sinking into the dell, now climbing up 
the slopes, and now confining the 
view to some object of graceful art or 
enchanting nature :—‘“ And,” said I, 
**he must employ many hands hecre— 
plenty of work, eh !” 

“ Ay, ay—I don’t say that he don’t 
find work for those who want it. But 
it ain’t the same place it wor in my 
day.” . 

«© You remember it in other hands, 
then ?” 

“Ay, ay! When the Hogtons had 
it, honest folk! My good man was 
the gardener—none of those set-up 
fine gentlemen who can’t put hand to 
@ spade.” 

Poor faithful old woman! 

I began to hate the unknown pro- 
prietor. Here clearly was some mush- 
room usurper who had bought out the 
old simple hospitable family, neglected 
its ancient servants, left them to earn 
tizzies by showing waterfalls, and in- 
sulted their eyes by his selfish wealth. 

“There’s the water all sptl’t— 
it warn’t so in my day,” said the 
guide. 

A rivulet, whose murfbur I had 
long heard, now stole suddenly into 
view, and gave to the scene the 
crowning charm. As, relapsing into 
silence, we tracked its silvan course, 
under dipping chestnuts and shady 
limes—the house itself emerged on 
the opposite side—a modern buildi 
of white stone, with the noblest 
Corinthian portico I ever saw in this 
country. 

“A fine house, indeed,” said I. Is 
Mr. Trevanion here much P” 

*‘ Ay, ay—I don’t mean to say that 
he goes away altogether, but it ain’t 
as it wor in my day, when the Hogtons 
lived here all the year round in their 
warm house, not that one.” 
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Good old woman, and these poor 
banished Hogtons! thought I: hate- 
ful parvenu! I was pleased when a 
curve in the shrubberies shut out the 
house from view, though in reality 
bringing us nearer to it. And the 
boasted cascade, whose roar I had 
heard for some moments, came in 
sight. 

Amidst the Alps, such a waterfall 
would have been insignificant, but 
contrasting ground highly dressed, 
with no other bold features, its effect 
was striking, and even grand. The 
banks were here narrowed and com- 
pressed ; rocks, partly natural, partly 
no doubt artificial, gave a rough as- 
pect to the margin; and the cascade 
fell from a considerable height into 
rapid waters, which my guide mum- 
bled out were “ mortal deep.” 

«There wor a madman leapt over 
where you be standing,” said the old 
woman, “ two years ago last June.” 

A madman ! why,” said I, observ- 
ing, with an eye practised in the 
gymnasium of the Hellenic Institute, 
the narrow space of the banks over 
the gulf—‘“ why, my good lady, it 
need not be a madman to perform 
that leap.” 

And so saying, with one of those 
sudden impulses which it would be 
wrong to ascribe to the noble quality 
of courage, I drew back a few steps, 
and cleared the abyss. But when 
from the other side, I looked back at 
what I had done, and saw that failure 
had been death, a sickness came over 
me, and I felt as if I would not have 
re-leapt the gulf to become lord of 
the domain. 

“And how am I to get back?” 
said I in a forlorn voice, to the old 
woman, who stood staring at me on 
the other side—“Ah! I see there is 
a bridge below.” 

“But you can’t go over the bridge; 
there’s a gate on it; master keeps 
the key himself, You are in the 
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private grounds now. Dear—dear 
the squire would be so angry if he 
knew. You must go back; and 
they'll see you from the house! Dear 
me! dear—dear! What shall I do? 
Can’t you leap back again ?” 

Moved by these piteous exclama- 
tions, and not wishing to subject the 
poor old lady to the wrath of a mas: 
ter, evidently an unfeeling tyrant, I 
resolved to pluck up courage and re- 
leap the dangerous abyss. 

“Oh yes—never fear,” said I, there- 
fore. ‘ What’s been done once ought 
to be done twice, if needful. Just 
get out of my way, will you ?” 

And I receded several paces over a 
ground much too rough to favour my 
run for a spring. But my heart 
knocked against my ribs. I felt that 
. impulse can do wonders where prepa: 
ration fails. 

“You had best be quick, then,” 
said the old woman. 

Horrid old woman! I began to 
esteem her less. I set my teeth, and 
was about to rush on, when a voice 
close beside me said— 

“Stay, young man; I will let you 
through the gate.” 

I turned round sharply, and saw 
close by my side, in great wonder that 
I had not seen him before, a man, 
whose homely (but not working) dress 
seemed to intimate his station as that 
of the head gardener, ef whom my 
guide had spoken. He was seated on 
astone under a chestnut-tree, with 
an ugly cur at his feet, who snarled 
at me as I turned. 

* Thank you, my man,” said I joy- 
fully. “I confess frankly that I was 
very much afraid of that leap.” 

“Ho! Yet you said, what can be 
done once can be done twice.” 

“JT did not say it could be done, 
but owght to be done.” 

«Humph! That’s better put.” 

Here the man rose—the dog came 
end smelt my legs; and then, as if 
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satisfied with my respectability, wag- 
ged the stump of his tail. 

I looked across the waterfall for 
the old woman, and to my surprise, 
saw her hobbling back as fast as she 
could. 

“Ah!” said I, laughing, “the poor 
old thing is afraid you'll tell her mas- 
ter—for you’re the head gardener, I 
suppose? But I am the only person 
to blame. Pray say that, if you men- 
tion the circumstance at all!” and I 
drew out half-a-crown, which I prof- 
fered to my new conductor. 

-He put back the money with a 
low “ Humph—not amiss.” Then, 
in a louder voice, “No occasion to 
bribe me, young man ; I saw it all.” 

‘I fear your master is rather hard 
to the poor Hogtons’ old servants.” 

“Ishe? Oh! humph—my master. 
Mr. Trevanion you mean ?” 

66 es,” 

“Well, I dare say people say so. 
This is the way.” And he led me 
down a little glen away from the 
full. 
Everybody must have observed, 
that after he has incurred or escaped 
a great danger, his spirits rise won- 
derfully—he is in a state of pleasing 
excitement. So it was with me I 
talked to the gardener @ ceur ouvert, 
as the French say: and I did not 
observe that his short monosyllables 
in rejoinder all served to draw out 
my little history—my journey, its 
destination ; my schooling under Dr. 
Herman, and my father’s Great Book. 
I was only made somewhat suddenly 
aware of the familarity that had 
sprung up between us, when, just as, 
having performed a circuitous mean- 
der, we regained the stream and stood 
before an iron gate, set in an arch of 
rock-work, my companion said simply 
—‘“And your name, young gentle- 
man?  What’s your name?” 

I hesitated a moment; but having 

heard that such communications were 
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usually made by the visitors of show 
places, I answered—“QGh! a very 
venerable one, if your master is what 
they call a bibliomaniac—Caxton.” 

“Caxton!” cried the gardener with 
some vivacity. “There is a Cumber- 
land family of that name—” 

“That's mine; and my Uncle 
Roland is the head of that family.” 

* And you are the son of Augustine 
Caxton?” 

“TIT am. You have heard of my 
dear father, then?” 

“We will not pass by the gate 
now. Follow me—this way;” and 
my guide, turning abruptly round, 
strode up a narrow path, and the 
house stood a hundred yards before 
me ere I recovered m ise. 

“Pardon me,” said I, “but where 
are we going, my good friend ?” 

“‘ Good friend—good friend! Well 
said, sir. You are going amongst 
good friends. I was at college with 
your father. J loved him well. I 
knew a little of your uncle too. My 
name is Trevanion.” 

Blind young fool that I was! The 
moment my guide told his name, I 
was struck with amazement at my 
unaccountable mistake. The small, 
insignificant figure took instant dig- 
nity; the homely dress, of rough, 
dark broadcloth, was the natural and 
becoming deshabille of a country gen- 
tleman in his own demesnes. Even 
the ugly our became a Scotch terrier 
of the rarest breed. 

My guide smiled good-naturedly at 
my stupor; and patting me on the 
shoulder, said—— 

“It is the gardener you must 
apologise to, not me. He is a very 
handsome fellow, six feet high.” 

I had not found my tongue before 
we had ascended a broad flight of 
stairs under the portico; passed a 
spacious hall, adorned with statues 
and fragrant with large orange-trees; 
and, entering a small room, hung with 
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the appliances for breakfast, my com- 
panion said to a lady, who rose from 
behind the tea-urn, “ My dear Ellinor 
~~I introduce to you the son of our 
old friend Augustine Caxton. Make 
him stay with us as long as he can. 
Young gentleman, in Lady Ellinor 
Trevanion think that you see one 
whom you ought to know well—- 
family friendships sbould descend.” 

My host said these last words in an 
imposing tone, and then pounced on 
a letter-bag on the table, drew forth 
an immense heap of letters and news- 
papers, threw himself into an arm-. 
chair, and seemed perfectly forgetful 
of my existence. 

The lady stood a moment in mute 

ise, and I saw that she changed 
colour from pale to red, and red to 
pale, before she came forward with 
the enchanting grace of unaffected 
kindness, took me by the hand, drew 
me to a seat next to her own, and 
asked so cordially after my father, my 
uncle, my whole family, that in five 
minutes I felt myself at home. Lady 
Ellinor listened with a smile (though 
with moistened eyes, which she wiped 
every now and then) to my artless de- 
tails. At length she said-e- 

“Have you never heard your 
father speak of me—I mean of us—« 
of the Trevanions?” y 

“Never,” said I bluntly; “and 
that would pufzle me, only my dear 
father, you know, is not a great 
talker.” 

“Indeed! He was very animated 
when I knew him,” said Lady Ellinor, 
and she turned her head and sighed. 

At this moment there entered a 
young lady, so fresh, so blogming, 80 
lovely, that every other” thought 
vanisbed out of my head at once. She 
came in singing, as gay as a bird, and 
seeming to my adoring sight quite as 
native to the skies. 

Fanny,’ said Lady Ellinor, “shake 
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hands with Mr. Caxton, the son of 
one whom I have not seen since I was 
little older than you, but whom I re- 
member as if it were but yesterday.” 
Miss Fanny blushed and gmiled, 
and held out her hand with an easy 
frankness which I in vain endeavoured 
to imitate. During breakfast, Mr. 
Trevanion continued to read his letters 
and glance over the papers, with an 
occasional ejaculation of ‘* Pish!” 
“* Stuff!”—between the intervals in 
which he mechanically swallowed his 
tea, or some small morsels of dry toast. 
Then rising with the suddenness which 
characterised his movements, he stood 
on his hearth for a few moments 
buried in thought; and now that 
a large brimmed hat was removed 
from his brow, and the abruptness of 
his first movement, with the sedate- 
ness of his after pause, arrested my 
curious attention, I was more than 
ever ashamed of my mistake. It was 
@ careworn, eager, and yet musing 
countenance, hollow-eyed, and with 
deep lines; but it was one of those 
faces which take dignity and refine- 
ment from that mental cultivation 
which distinguishes the true aristocrat, 
viz., thé highly educated, acutely in- 
telligent mun. Very handsome might 
that face have been in youth, for the 
features, though small, were ex- 
quisitely defined; the brow, partially 
bald, was noble and massive, and there 
was almost feminine delicacy in the 
curve of the lip. The whole expression 
of the face was commanding, but sad. 
Often, as my experience of life in- 
creased, have I thought to trace upon 
that expressive visage the history of 
energetic ambition curbed by a fastie 
dious phijosophy and a scrupulous con- 
science; but then all that I could see 
was a vague, dissatisfied melancholy, 
which dejected me I knew not why. 
Presently Trevanion returned to 
the table, collected his letters, moved 
slowly towards the door, and vanished. 
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His wife’s eyes followed him ten- 
derly. Those eyes reminded me of 
my mother’s, as, I verily believe, did 
all eyes that expressed affection. I 
crept nearer to her, and longed to 
press the white hand that lay so list- 
less before me. 

«Will you walk out with us?” 
said Miss Trevanion, turning to me. 
I bowed, and in a few minutes I found 
myself alone. While the ladies left 
me, for their shawls and bonnets, [ 
took up the newspapers which Mr. 
Trevanion had thrown on the table, 
by way of something todo. My eye 
was caught by his own name; it oc- 
curred often, and in all the papers. 
There was contemptuous abuse in one, 
high eulogy in another; but one 
passage, in a journal that seemed to 
aim at impartiality, struck me s0 
much as to remain in my memory; 
and I am sure that I can still quote 
the sense, though not the exact words. 
The ph ran somewhat thus:—= 

‘In the present state of parties, our 
contemporaries have, not unnaturally, 
devoted much space to the claims or 
demerits of Mr. Trevanion. It is a 
name that stands unquestionably high 
in the House of Commons; but, as 
unquestionably, it commands little 
sympathy in the country. Mr. Tre- 
vanion is essentially and emphatically 
a member of parliament. He is a 
close and ready debater; he is an ad- 
mirable chairman in committees. 
Though never in office, his long expe- 
rience of public life, his gratuitous at- 
tention to public business, have ranked 
him high among those practical poli- 
ticians from whom ministers are se- 
lected. A man of spotless character 
and excellent intentions, no doubt, he 
must be considered ; and in him any 
cabinet would gain an honest and a 
useful member. There ends all we 
can say in his praise. As a speaker, 
he wants the fire and enthusiusm 
which engage the popular sympathica. 
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He has the ear of the House, not the 
heart of the country. An oracle on 
subjects of mere business, in the great 
questions of policy he is comparatively 
a failure. He never embraces any 
party heartily; he never espouses any 
question as if wholly in earnest. The 
moderation on which he is said to 
pique himself, often exhibits itself in 
fastidious crotchets, and an attempt at 
philosophical orginality of candour, 
which has long obtained him, with his 
enemies, the reputation of a trimmer. 
Such a man circumstances may throw 
into temporary power; but can he 
command lasting influence? No: let 
Mr. Trevanion remain in what nature 
and position assign as his proper post 
-—that of an upright, independent, 
able member of parliament ; conciliat- 
ing sensible men on both sides, when 
party runs into extremes. He is un- 
done as a cabinet minister. His 
scruples would break up any govern- 
ment; and his want of decision—when, 
as in all human affairs, some errors 
must be conceded to obtain a great 
good — would shipwreck his own 
fame.” 

' I had just got to the end of this 
paragraph, when the ladies returned. 

My hostess observed the newspaper 
in my hand, and said, with a con- 
strained smile, “Some attack on Mr. 
Trevanion, I suppose ?” 

“No,” said I, awkwardly ; for, per- 

haps, the paragraph that appeared to 
me so impartial, was the most galling 
attack of all. “No, not exactly.” 
' “T never read the papers now—at 
least what are called the leading 
articles—it is too painful: and once 
they gave me so much pleasure—that 
was when the career began, and be- 
fore the fame was made.” 

Here Lady Ellinor opened the win- 
dow which admitted on the lawn, and 
in a few moments we were in that 
part of the pleasure-grounds which 
the fainily reserved from the public 
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curiosity. We passed by rare shrubs 
and strange flowers, long ranges of 
conservatories, in which bloomed and 
lived all the marvellous vegetation of 
Africa and the Indies. 

“Mr. Trevanion is fond of flowers?” 
said I, 

The fair Fanny laughed. ‘I don’t 
think he knows one from another.” 

*‘ Nor I either,” said I: “that is, 
when I fairly lose sight of a rose ora 
hollyhock.” 

“The farm will interest you more,” 
said Lady Ellinor. 

We came to farm buildihgs recently 
erected, and no doubt on the most 
improved principle. Lady Ellinor 
pointed out to me machines and con- 
trivances of the newest fashion, for 
abridging labour, and perfecting the 
mechanical operations of agriculture. 

“Ah, then, Mr. Trevanion is fond 
of farming.” 

The pretty Fanny laughed again. 

“My father is one of the great 
oracles in agriculture, one of the great 
patrons of all its improvements; but, 
as for being fond of farming, I doubt 
if he knows his own fields when be 
rides through them.” 

We returned to the house; and 
Miss Trevanion, whose frank kindness 
had already made too deep an impres- 
sion upon the youthful heart of Pisis- 
tratus the Second, offered to show me. 
the picture-gallery. The collection 
was confined fo the works of English 
artists; and Miss Trevanion pointed 
out to me the main attractions of the 
gallery a 

‘Well, at least Mr. Trevanion is 
fond of pictures !”” 

« Wrong again,” said Fanny, shak- 
ing her arch head. “My father is 
said to be an admirable judge ; but he 
only buys pictures from a sense of 
duty—to encourage our own painters. 
A picture once bought, I am not sure 
that he ever looks at it again !”” 

“ What does he then—” I stopped 
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was ill-bred. 

“* What does he like then? you 
were about to say. Why, I have 
known him, of course, since I could 
know anything; but I have never 
yet discovered what my father does 
like. No—not even politica, though 
he lives for politics alone. You look 
puzzled ; you will know him better 
some day, I hope; but you will never 
solve the mystery—what Mr. ‘Tre: 
vanion likes.” 

“You are wrong,” said Lady Elli- 
nor, who had followed us into the 
room, unheard by us. “I can tell 
you what your father does more than 
like—what he loves and serves every 
hour of his noble life—justice, bene- 
ficence, honour, and his A 
man who loves these may be excused 
for indifference to the last geranium 
or the newest plough, or even (though 
that offends you more, Fanny) the 
freshest masterpiece by Landseer, or 
the latest fashion honoured by Miss 
Trevanion.” 

* Mamma!” said Fanny, and the 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

But Lady Ellinor looked to me 
sublime ds she spoke, her eyes kindled, 
her breast Reaved. The wife taking 
the husband’s part against the child, 
and comprehending so well what the 
child felt shot, despite its experience 
of every day, and the world 
would never know, despite all the 
vigilance of its praise and its blame, 
‘was a picture, to my taste, finer than 
any in the collection. 

Her face softened as she saw the 
tears in Fanny’s bright hazel eyes ; 
she held out her hand, which her 
child kissed tenderly: and whisper- 
ing, “Tis not the giddy word you 
nrust go by, mamma, or there will be 
aomething to forgive every minute,” 
Miss Trevanion glided from the room. 

“ Have you a sister?” asked Lady 
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“ And Trevanion has no son,” she 
said mournfully. The blood rushed 
to my cheeks. Oh, young fool, again ! 
We were both silent, when the door 
was opened, and Mr. Trevanion en- 
tered. 

“ Humph,” said he, smiling as he 
saw me—and his smile was charming 
though rare. “ Humph, young sir, 
I came to seek for you,—-I have been 
rude, I fear: pardon it—that thought 
has only just occurred to me, so I left 
my Blue Books, and my amanuensis 
hard at work on them, to ask you 
to come out for half an hour,—just 
half an hour, it is all I can give you 

, deputation at One! You dine 
and steep here, of course?” 

* Ah, sir! my motner will be so 
uneasy if I am not in town to-night.” 

*Pooh !” said the member, “ I’Il 
send an express.” 

“Oh, no indeed; thank you.” 

“Why not ?” 

¥ hesitated. “You see, sir, that 
my father and mother are both new 
to London: and though I am new 
too, yet they may want me—I may 
Of use.” Lady Ellinor put her 
hand on my head, and sleeked .down 
my hair as I spoke. 

‘Right, young man, right; you 
will do in the world, wrong as that 
is. I don’t mean that you'll succeed, 
as the rogues say-— that’s another 
question; but, if you don’t rise, 
youll not fall. Now, put on your 
hat and come with me; we'll walk 
to the lodge-—-you will be in time for 

coach.” 


I took my leave of Lady Ellinor, 
and longed to say something about 
compliments to Miss Fanny; but the 
words stuck in my throat, and my 
host seemed impatient. 

“We must see you soon again!” 
said Lady Ellinor kindly, as: she fol 
lowed us to the doer. 

Mr. Trevanion walked on briskly 
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and in silence—one hand in his bosom, 
the other swinging carelessly a thick 
walking-stick. 

“But I must go round by. the 
bridge,” said I, “for I forgot my 
knapsack. I threw it off when I 
made my leap, and the old lady cer- 
tainly never took charge of it.” 

“Come, then, this way. How old 
are you ?” 

«Seventeen and a half.” 

“You know Latin and Greek as 
they know them at schools, I s1 

ose?” 

“T think I know them pretty well, 
sir.” 

“Does your father say so ?” 

“Why, my father is fastidious ; 
however, he owns that he is satisfied 
on the whole.” 

“So am I, then. Mathematics ?” 

“A little.” 

(T3 Good.” 

Here the conversation dropped for 
some time. I had found and restrap- 
ped the knapsack, and we were near 
the lodge, when Mr. Trevanion said, 
abruptly, ‘Talk, my young friend, 
talk: I like to hear you talk—it re- 
freshes me. Nobody has talked na- 
turally to me these last ten years.” 

The request was a complete damper 
to my ingenuous eloquence: I could 
not have talked naturally now for the 
life of me. 

“I made a mistake, I see,” said my 
companion good-humouredly, noticing 
my embarrassment. ‘‘ Here we are 
at the lodge. The coach will be by 
in five minutes: you can spend that 
time in hearing the old woman praise 
the Hogtons and abuse me. And 
hark you, sir, never care three straws 
for praise or blame—~ leather and 
prunelia ! praise and blame are here !”’ 
and he struck his hand upon his 
breast, with almost passionate em- 
phasis. “Take a specimen. These 
Hogtons were the bane of the place ;_ 
uneducated and miserly; their land a. 
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wilderness, their village a pig-sty. I 
come, with capital and intelligence 3 
I redeem the soil, E banish pauper- 
ism, I civilise all around me; no 
merit in me—I am but a type of 
capital guided by education—a ma- 
chine. And yet the old woman is 
not the only one who will hint to 
you that the Hogtons were angels, 
and myself the usual antithesis to 
angels, And, what is more, sir, bee 
cause that old woman, who has ten 
shillings a-week from me, sets her 
heart upon earning her sixpences—and 
I give her that privileged luxury— 
every visitor she talks to goes away 
with the idea that I, the rich Mr. 
Trevanion, let her starve on what she 
can pick up from the sight-seers. Now, 
does that signify a jot? Good-by. 
Tell your father his old friend must 
see him; profit by his calm wisdom ; 
his old friend is a fool sometimes, and 
sad at heart. When you are settled, 
send me a line to St. James’s Square, 
to say where you are. Humph! that’s 
enough.” 

Mr. Trevanion wrung my hand, 
and strode off. 

I did not wait for the coach, bit 
proceeded towards the turn-stile, 
where the old woman, (wha had either 
seen, or scented from a distance, that 
tizzy of which I was the eenne, 


tion) — 


** Hushed in se, did wait her morn- 
cag prey : 


My opinions as to her sufferings,. 
and the virtues of the Hog- 
tons, somewhat modified, I contented 
myself with dropping into her open 
palm the exact sum virtually agreed 
on. But that palm still remained 
open, and the fingers of the other 
clawed hold of me as I stood, im- 
pounded in the curve of the turn- 
stile, like a cork in a patent cork-screw. 

“‘ And threepence for Nephy Bob,” 
said the old lady. 
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“‘ Threepence for nephew Bob, and 
why ?” 

Tis his parquisites when he re- 
commends a gentleman. You would 
not have me pay out of my own earn- 
ings: for he eot/Z have it or hell ruin 
my bizziness. Poor folk must be 
paid for their trouble.” 

Obdurate to this appeal, and men- 
tally consigning Bob to a master 
whose feet would be all the hand- 
somer for boots, I threaded the stile 
and escaped. 

Towards evening I reached Lon- 
don. Who ever saw London for the 
first time and was not disappointed ? 
Those long suburbs melting inde- 
finably away into the capital, forbid 
all surprise. The gradual is a great 
disenchanter. I thought it prudent 
to take a hackney-coach, and so jolted 
my way to the ——— hotel, the door 
of which was in a small street out of 
the Strand, though the greater part of 
the building faced that noisy thorough- 
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and a pert chambermaid; who seemed 
to think we gave more trouble than 
we were worth—that I told my 
father of my new acquaintance with 
Mr. Trevanion. 

He did not seem to listen to me till 
I got to the name Zyevanion. He 
then became very pale, and sat down 
quietly. ‘Go on,” said he, observing 
I stopped to look at him. 

When I had told all, and given 
him the kind messages with which I 
had been charged by husband and 
wife, he smiled faintly: and then, 
shading his face with his hand, he 
seemed to muse, not cheerfully, per- 
haps, for I heard him sigh once or 
twice. 

“And Ellinor,” said he at last, 
without looking up. ‘Lady Ellinor, 
I mean—she is very, very——” 

“Very what, sir ?” 

* Very handsome still?” 

*“ Handsome! Yes, handsome, cere 
tainly; but I thought more of her 


fare. I found my father in a state of|manner than her face. And then 


great discomfort in a little room, 
which he paced up and down like a 
lion new caught in his cage. My 
poor mother was full of complaints— 


for the &rst time in her life, I found | all 


her indisputably crossish. It was an 
ill time to relate my adventures. I 
had enough to do to listen. They 
had all day been hunting for lodgings 
in vain. My father’s pocket had been 
picked of a new Indid handkerchief. 
Primmins, who ought to know Lon- 
don so well, knew nothing about it, 
and declaredit wasturnedtopsy-turvy, 
and all the streets had changed names. 
The new silk umbrella, left for five 
minutes unguarded in the hall, had 
been exchanged for an old gingham 
with three holes in it. 

. Xt was not till my mother remem- 


Fanny, Miss Fanny is so young !” 
“Ah!” said my father, murmur- 

ing in Greek the celebrated lines of 

which Pope’s translation is familiar to 


e 


Dee en on eemee are ance on eee 

‘ound, 

Now in youth, now wi on 
my aren Ri th, withering 


“Well, so they wish to see me. Did 
Ellinor, Lady Ellinor, say that, or her 
—her husband P” 
‘Her husband certainly — Lady 
Ellinor rather implied than said it.” 
“We shall see,” said my father. 
“Open the window, this room is 
saeco 


I opened the window which looked 
on the Strand. The noise—the vaices 
—the trampling feet—the rolling 


bered, that if she did not see herself | wheels became londly audible. My 


that my bed was well aired, I should 
certainly lose the use of my limba, and 


therefore disappeared with Primmins|to me with a serene face 


father leant out for some moments, 
and I stood by his side. He turned 
“ Every 
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ant on the hill,” said he, “carries its 
load, and its home is but made by 
the burden that it bears. How happy 
am I!-—how I should bless God! 
How light my burden! .How secure 

my home! bt td 

My mother came in as he ceased. 
He went up to her, put his arm round 
her waist and kissed her. Such 


Sh 


caresses with him had. not lost their 
tender charm by custom : my thother’s 
brow, before somewhat ruffled, grew 
smooth on the instant. Ket he lie 
her eyes to his in soft surprise, - 

was but thinking,” said my- — 
apologetically—* how much I owed 
you, and how much I love yon !” 


CHAPTER II. 


Axp now behold us, three days 
after my arrival, settled in all the 
state and grandeur of our own house 
in Russell-street, Bloomsbury: the 
library of the Musenm close at hand. 
My futher spends his mornings in 


“Ancestors, who wrote Doni 
thank you.” 

Here Roland offered his snuff-box 
to my father, who, abhorring snuff, 
benignly imbibed a pinch, and sneezed 
five times in consequence: an excuse 


those lata silentia, as Virgil calls the for Uncle Roland to say, which he 
world beyond the grave. Andaworld did five times, with great unction, 


beyond the grave we may well call that 
land of the ghosta, a book collection. 

“ Pisistratus,” said niy futher, one 
evening as he arranged his notes be. 
fore him, and rubbed his spectacles, 
“ Pisistratus, a great library is an 
aoful place! There,-are interred all 
the remains of men since the Flood. 

“It is a burial-place!” quoth my 
Uncle Roland, who had that day 
found us out. 

“Tt is an Heraclea!” said my 
father. 

“Please, not such hard words,” 
said the captam, shaking his head. 

** Heraclea was the city of necro- 
mancers, in which they raised the 
dead. Do I want tospeak to Cicero ? 
I invoke him. Do I want to chat.in 


the Athenian market-place; and hear , in 


“God bless you, brother Austin |” 

As soon as my father had recovered 
himself, he proceeded, with tears in 
his eyes, but calm as before the inter- 
ruption——for he was of the philosophy 
of the Stoics :~—= 

‘But it is not that which is awful, 
It is the presuming to vie with these 
‘spirits elect:’ to say to them, ‘Make 
way—I too claim place ‘with the 
chosen. I too wonkl confer with the . 
living, centuries after the death that 
consugnes my dust. I too’—Ah, Pi- 
sistratus! I wish Uncle Jack, had 
been at Jericho before he-had brough® 
me up to London, and placed me in 
the midst of those ‘aloes of the 
world !”* 

I waa busy, while my father spoke, 
in making some pendent shelves for 


news two thousand years old? 1 these, spirits elect ;” for my mother, 

write down my charm on, a slip of always provident where my father’s 

Sy Lane: Ma oe vos ae cin oe ee 

up A we owe of some.such accammea — 

this to our ancest———"* . dntlelyy dr a hired. lodging-house, said 

hag had not. only carefully brought up te 
O- 


big fellows that had gone befere me, | hair more grey. Thére was the trace 
I should have to ali eternity, | of recent on his face; and 
the lag of the t Division—~” though he had not spoken to us a word 


“ Pisistratua, you are as great an/j of the business on which he had left 
agitator as your namesake,” cried nry | us, it required no penetration to per- 
father, smiling. ‘And so, a fig for! ceive that it had come to no success 
thé dig fellows !” fal issue. 

And now my mother enteredin her| My uncle resumed—“ Time out or 
pretty evening cap, all smiles and | mind, every generation of our house 


negotiations with the/ *# buddimg yet on the old tree; 
wn" 
Primmins on the best mode of defeet-| “Ah! uncle. But what woud 


ing the extortions of London tradew-| they say? Do you think I should 
Mien: and, fileased with hereelf and | not Hke to be a soldier? Den't 


having 
with soldier-like method, the chival- | Jack. Noapparition could have been 


Yous office thus valunteered, he joined | more unexpected. 

fhe at my employment, and said— “‘Here I am, my dear friends. 
“There is a steel for the|How d’ye do—how sre you all? 

hands of a well-bern lad than a car-| Captain de Caxten, yours heartily. 

penter’s plane-—” ° Yes, I am released, thank heaven! I 

a “Aba! uncle-—that depends~” bave given up the drudgery of that 
“Depends! whet on ?P” tifal provincial paper. I was not 


pi 
* On the use one makes of it. Peter | made for it. An ocean in a tea-cup! 
the Great was better employed in|I was indeed—little, sordid, narrow 
making ships than Charles XI. in | irtereste—and I, whose beart em- 


"Srnve tallow f” “ Isesceles !” said my father, eigh- 
* Pity he did not Hke the ladies «| ing as he pushed side his notes, and 
Tithe very slowly aware of the 
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Great Book. “Iscsceles triangle,|I am now in my tene capacity of 
Jack Tibbete—not isolated,” protector of the million. My peo- 
“ Tsoaoeles or isolated, it is all one,” | spectus is printed—here it is in my 


my damp printed paper, 
smother’s heads, balf the thrifty con. In large capitals stood out “ The Ante 
tents of a London cream jug; se-|Moxoronx Gazerre, or Porvlar 


Captain de Caxton, and hooking his| A cap of bberty growing out of am 
eont-tails under his arms, while be open book! Gwod! Jack—good 
sipped his tea, he permitted another | good |” 

circle peculiar to humanity wholly to; “It ia Jacobinical f exclaimed the 
apace the 


isall the; “Very likely,” said my father; 
game thing. Man is mate for hs “but knowledge and freedom are the 


selfish Squirearchs. Your departare | market.” 
decided me. I have concluded nego-; “Pats of butter! I dem’t under 
tistions with a London firm of spirit stand,” said Uncle Jack, 

snd extended 


. THE CANTONS: / 


CHAPTER II, 


Uxorz Jacx had made up his mizid | tain, in a military attitude, and draw» 
to lodge with us, and my mother | ing himself up till he looked seyen feet 


found some difficulty in inducing him j hig’ 
to comprehend that there was no bod 


to spare. 

“That's unlucky,” said he. “I had 
no sooner arrived in town than I was 
pestered with invitations; but I re- 
fased them all, and kept myself for 


“So kind in you! so like you!” 
said my mother; “ but you see——” 
* Well, then, I must be off and find 
eroom. Don’t fret, you know I can 
breskfast and dine with you, all the 
sazoe; that ig, when my other friends 
wii let me. I shall be dreadfully per- 
geonted.” So saying, Uncle Jack re- 
pocketed his prospectus, and wished 
us -night. 
clock had struck eleven; my 
saother had retired; when my father 
looked up from his books, and re- 
tuyned his spectacles to their case. I 
had hed Antshes my work, and was seated 
over the fire, thinking now of Fanny 
Trevanion’s hazel now, with a 
heart that beat as high at the thought, 
of campaipns, battle-fields, laurels, and 
glory; while, with his arms folded on 
his breast and his head 
lt ember Oe ape the low 
sey y cast his eyes 
room, and, after surveying 
te be eth doa for some moments, he said, 


, almost in » whisper— 
pt apd ol a 


‘Boag Smoember 2s, Bend” 
doe ig» to his feet, and 
3 a habit with him 

wes much disturbed. 
uovicion wicker to Hag = 


pple —. 





high. 

“J should like it,” said my father, 
mildly. “Twenty years since we 
met.” 

“More than twenty,” said my un- 
cle, with a stern smile; “and the 
season was—the fall of the leaf!” 

‘Man renews the fibre and mate- 
rial of his body every seven years,” 
said my father; ‘in three times seven 
years he has time to renew the inner 
man. Can two in yonder 
street be more unlike each other, than 
the soul is to the soul after an interval 
of twenty years? Brother, the plough 
does not pass over the soil in vain, 
nor care over the human heart. New 
crops change the character of the 
land; and the plough must go deep 


indeed before it stirs up the mother- 
stone.” 

“Let us see Treyanion,” cried my 
uncle: then, to me, he said, 
abruptly, “ what family has he ?” 

“One daughter.” 

ity No gon Pp”? 

ce No.” 


“That must vex the poor foolish 
ambitious man. Oho! you admire 
this Mr. Trevanion much, ehP Yes, 
that fire of manner, his fine words, 
and bold thoughts, were made to 
dazzle youth.” 

“Fine words, my dear uncle !— 
fire! I should have said, in hearing 
Mr. Trevanion, that his style of con- 
versation was so homely, you woald 
wonder how he could have wen auch 


7} 


Pe dea ts plough ‘iss passed “there” 
2 Bit a tin ivigh wh ooxes wich, 
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famous, Eliinor his wife, and no I sat down and obeyed. When [ 
son |” . had sealed my letter, I looked up, 
“It is because his heart is some- and saw that Roland was lighting his 
times sad that he would see us,”, —_ bed-candle at my father’s table; and 
Roland stared first at my father, my father, taking his hand, sxid so: 
next.at me,. “Then,” quoth my uncle, thing to him in a low. Voice... I 
heartily, “in. God’s name, let him him gnesed it related to hid acm, for be | 
come. I can shake him by the hand, Sn ae ee cae re 
as.I-would # brother soldier. Poor hollow voice, “Renew 
Trevanion! - Write to him at once, please—not shame, On orst subject 
Bisty.” | =silence !” 


vi 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lzrt to myself in the earlier part him. The Captain, 00, generally 
of.the day, 1 wandered, wistful and vanished after breakfast, sdldomi dined 
lonely, through the vast wilderness of with ns, and it was often’ late: heline 
London. By degroes 1 familiarised he returned. He had the of 
myself with that populous solitude. I the house, and let himself in he 
ceased to pine for the green fields. pleased. Sometimes (for his chambér 
That active energy all around, at first was next to mise) his #tep on the 

, became soon exhilarating, stairs awoke me; and sometimes -I 
and at, last contagious To an indus- heard him pace his room with per- 
trions mind, nothing is so catching as turbed strides, or fancied that I caught 
industry. I began.to grow weary of a low groan. He became every day 
may golden holiday of unlaborious more care-worn in’ appearspés, and 

childhood, to sigh for toil, to look every day the hair seemed more gtey. 
around me fur a career,. The Uni- Yet he talked to us all easily ‘aid 
versity, which I had before anticipated cheerfully; and I thoaght that I was 
with pleasure, seemed now to fade the only one in the hous¢'who ‘per. 
into a dull monastic prospect: after ceived the gnawing pangs oter which 
having trod the streets of London, to the stout old @partan drew the decd» 
wander through cloisters was to go rous cloak. 7m 
back in life. Day by day, my mind Pity, blended with admiration, 
grew sensibly within me; it came out made mo sig cir rleracterg ress 
from the rosy twilight of boyhood— absent days, that brought’ 
it felt the doom of Cain, under the disturbed, were consumed. T that, 
broad sun of man. if I could master the Captatti’s seeret, 

-Unole Jack soon became absorbed I might win the right both to- comfort 
‘in his new speculation for the good. of| and to aid. 

‘the human race, and, except at meals! I resolved at letigth, after many 
(whereat, to do him justice, he was} conscientious. acruples, to ‘endeavour 
punctual enough, though he did not] to satisfy 9 curiosity, exnyand By te 
' keep us in ignorance of the sacrifices motives. : 
he made, and the invitations he,re-/ Ac¢ordingly, ‘ one apis efien 
Based for onr: sake), we seldom. saw | watching lim from’the house, ‘T #tale: 
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his mien and i eit aes miment or ore, iain Gowbt, Rlwsiarel 


On Where mext ?” «thought = 1. ied aa a ae 
“Surely home { No, he is pitiless |e profusion of ringlete—to leave a 
The not till he ar-| little knot of gentlemen with whom 
rived at one of the small theatres in the | they were conversing, and to plant 
Strand; then heread the bill,and asked | themselves before my uncle. I ad- 


was the 
entered. I also took a ticket and; “You are locking for some om, 
followed. Paasing by the open doors | I’m sure,” quoth one farniliazly, 
of a, refreshment room, I fortified my- | ping his arm with her fin. © 
self with some biscuits and soda-water.| Fhe Captain starteds « Mo’am, 
And in another minute, for the first | you are not wrong,” said he. 
time in my life, I beheld a play. But} “Can I do as well?” said one ok 
the play did not fascinate me. It was| those compassionate angels, with 
the middle of some jocular after- | heavenly sweetness. | 
piece ; roars of laughter resounded| “You are®very kind, I thank you; 
round me. I could detect nothing to|mo, no, ma’am,” said the Captain with 
laugh at, and sending my keen eyes | his best bow. oe 
into every corner, I perceived at last,| “Do take a glass af negus,” said 
in the uppermost tier, one face as|another, as her friend gave way to 
‘saturnine as my own. Fwreka! It|her. “You seem tiréd, and so am 
was the Captain’s! “Why should/I. Here this way;” and she took 
pling me y if he enjoySit so little!” | hold ‘of his arm to lead him to the 
“better have spent a/table.. The Captain shook his head 
Suiting on a eab, poor eld fellow! mournfully; and then, as if suddetily 
. But soon came smart-looking men, | awaye of the nature of the attentions 
oe et ee go Igyished on him, he looked down 
She solitary corner of the poor Captain. “these fair Armidas with a 
“Hie “grew. fidgety—he rose— he|df ‘uth mild xeproach—such eat. 


Fs 
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compassion—not shaking of the hand, |I, with a sort of shudder at this 
_ia his chivalrous devotion to the sex | ominous warning. 
which extended even to all its owt-| “Oh, you know.” 
caste—that each bold eye fell abashed.| “Not I. Tate nap to Candee 
The hand was timidly and involun-| “It is a hell,” said the policeman— 
tarily withdrawn from the arm and! satisfied, by my frank manner, that I 
my cinly padsed bis way. spoke the trath. 
He threaded the crowd, gamed. out “God bless me—a what! I could 
at the farther door, and I, guessing not have heard you rightly ?” 
his intention, was in waiting = his “A hell; a gambling-house!” 
steps in the street. “Oh?” and I moved on, Could 
“ Now home at last, thank heaven?” Captain Roland, the rigid, the thrifty, 
tJ. Mistaken still! My uncle the penurious, be a gambler? The 
" wont first bowntds that popular haunt, light broke on me at once: the un- 
which I have since discovered is eajled happy father sought his son! leant 
“the Shades ;” but hesoon re-emerged, against the post, and tried hard’not to 
and finally he knocked at the door of sob. Woe 
.& private house, in-one of the streets By and by, I heard the door opens 
out.of St, James's, It was opened the Captaim.came ont and took the 
jealously, and closed as he entered, way homeward. I ran on before, and 
me without. What could got in first, to the inexpressble relief 
this house be! As I stood. and watched, both of father and mother, who had 
wéme other men approached—again not seen me since breakfust, and who 
the. low single knock}—again the were in equal consternation at my 
jealous opening, and the: stealthy absence. I submitted to be scolded 
entrance, with @ good grave. “I had been 
_* A policeman. passed and repassed sight-seeing, and Jost my way;” 
me. “Don’t be tempted, young begged for some supper, and slunk to 
man,” said he, looking hard at me: bed; and five minutes afterwards the 
“take my advice, and go home.” Captain’s jaded step. came wearily op 
* What is that house, then?” said the stairs, 
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‘PART SIXTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


. “I pow’a. kmow’ that,” said my 
ther 


What is it my father does not 
know? My father does not know 
that “ heppiness is ourebeing’s end 
aad aim.” =. < 

.. And pertinent to what does my 
father reply, hy words so sceptical, to 
an assertion so, seldom. disputed ?. 

Reader, Mr. ‘Trevanion has been 
half an hour deated in our little 
drawing-roam. He has received two 
cupa of tea from my mother’s fair 
hand; he has made himself at home. 
With Mr. Trevanion has come another 
old friend of my.father’s, whom he 
has not seen since he left college-—Sir 
Sedley Beaudesert. 

Now, you must understand that it 
is a warm night, a little after nine 
o’clock—a night between departing 
summer and approaching autumn. 
The windows are open——we have a 
balcony, which my mother has taken 
eare to fill with flowera—the air, 


precincts. Captain Roland. 
by the fireplace, and, though there ix 
no fire, he is shading his, face 
a hand-screen; my father and Mr. 
Trevanion have drawn their chairs 


friends about him; and I, leaning my 
elbow on the table, and. my chin upon 
my hand, am gazing with great admi- | 
ration on Sir Gedley Beaudesert. «~. .. 
O rare specimen of .a- race fast de. 
caying !——specimen of theetrue fine 
gentleman, ere the word dandy was 
known, and before exquisite became a 
noun substentive—glet me here pause 
to describe thee! Sir Sedley Beau- 
desert was the contem of 
Trevanion affd my father; but, with. 
out affecting ta be young, he still 
‘seemed so. Dress, tone, look, mane 


though we are in London, is sweet ner—all were young—yet all Dad a 
and fresh—the street quiet, except certain dignity which does not belong 
that an occasional carriage or ‘to youth. At the age of five-and- 
abriolet rolls rapidly by—a few twenty, he had won w 

stealthy passengers pass *to and fro been fame to a French marquis of the 
noiselessly on their way homeward. old régime, viz.—the reputation of 
We are on classic ground——near that being “the most charming man of his 
old and venerable Muscum, the dark day;’-—the 
monastic pile which the taste of the the most 
age had then—and the quiet 


fay 
spared reader, yours, 
of the temple seems to. hallow the helieyé,:to suppose 





that is. does: 


a 
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require talent to become the fashion ; | fairly‘ I am quite as sensible of that 
at all events, Sir Sedley was the|as you are. But I am not thinking 
fashion, and he had talent. He had | whether or not I shall be happy. I 
travelled much, he had read much— | have made up my mind to be, if I 
especially in memoirs, history, and | can, a great author or a prime minis- 
belles-lettres,— he made verses with | ter.’ So it is with all the active sons 
grace and a certain originality of easy | of the world. To push on is the law 
wit and courtly sentiment—he com-|of natere. And you can no more say 
versed delightfully—he was polished|to men and to nations than to 
and urbane in manner—~he was brave | children,—*‘ Sit still, and don’t wear 
and honourable in conduct; in words | out your shoes!’ ” 

he could flatter—-in deeds he was| “Then,” said Trevanion, “if I tall 
sincere. you I am not happy, your only answer 

Sir Sedley Beaudesert had never | is, that I obey an inevitable law.” 

married. Whatever his years, he was; “No! I don’t say that it is an in- 
atill young enough in looks to be | evitable law that man should not be 
married for ove. He was high-born, | happy; but it is an inevitable law 
he was rich, ; he was, as I have said, | that a man, in spite of himself, should 
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insists that the shield is silver, whem, | my life have been the joys of youth. 
if it will take the trouble to turn the |I have had so exquisite a pleasure in 
corsier, it will see that the reverve of the mere scuse of living, that old age, 
the shield is gold. Woe to the man jas it comes near, terrifies me by its 


his party are still ing the shield | the life of the butterfly. Sammer is 
is silver, and that not ones im his life, | over, and I see my flowers witheriag ; 
but every night !” and my wings are chilled by the first 


“You have said quite enough to/airsof winter. Yes, I envy Trevanion ; 


happy,” said my father. 
you remember,” said fir | father, “when St. Amable, patron 
Sedi “an anecdote of| saint of Riom, in Auvergne, went to 


“wr !-—mno, you are the enviable man 
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Both the grumblers turned, their brother of 
“g2th sree trad tad oan Ay ee peor igh 
‘fieet.'on the furrowed, care-worn 2 yet Selo Diustrated him’ very ably. 


a ‘his eagle face—then they sinnagg baptismal 
the stiff, outstretched cork ee eee a sudden calamity.’ 
then they turned away. ia chronic ark cae a continued 


Meanwhile my mother had softly | course of real misfortune must be very 
risen, and under pretence of looking | salutary !” 
for her work on the table near him,| No answer came from the two 
bent over the old soldier and Premed alarm and my father took up 
his hand. , | | @ great boo. 
“ oe said my father, “7 


1 4 





- ‘CHAPTER IL. 


a “We tisha?” eld my ther, ode ing of the bead with oil, mixed with 
g up from his book, and addressing | roses and salt, is not bad; but, apon 
to his two visitors, “I know | the whole, I prescribe the saffron bag 

ee an thing, milder than calamity, | at the—~ 
that would do you both a great deal} © “ Sisty, ee will you look for 

my scissors??? said my mother. 

« What is that ?” asked Sir Sedley, “What nonsense are you talking ! 
“A saffron bag, worn at the pit of | Question ! question !” cried Mr. Tre- 

the stomach !” vanion. : 
* Austin, my dear!” said my mo} “ Nonsense!” exclaimed my father, 
ther, reprovingly. opening his eyes: “I am giving you 
My fatfer did not heed the inter-.| the advice of Lord Bacon. You want 
ruption, but’ continued, gravely — | conviction — conviction comes from 
“Nothing is better for the spirits! | passion—passion from the spirits— 
Roland is in no want of saffron, be- spirits from a saffron bag. You, 
cause he is d warrior; and the desire | Beaudesert, on the other hand, want 
of fighting, and the hope of victory, |to keep youth. He keeps youth 
infuse such a heat into the spirita as longest: who lives longest. Nothing 
S tae for long life, and keeps more conduces to longevity than a 
up the system? prep ov iicd capueastes bated is worm 

> € Dot? said. Trevanion. at the 


igi Bat gentlemen in your predica-|  “Sisty, my thimble!” mid my mo- 
t to tifi e } ther. 


sygere,,. Nitre in broth, for instance} “You at us justly," enid 
wnapons three grains to ten--(eattle ten lana a the same 
Sod. enon valine groe grow fat); or earthy | remedy, I.dare say would .cuse ‘as 
Asaitee-euch, 98 .exist.in cucumbers | both!” . ay tten 
| epi eabbage.. A. certain great. lord | “ Yes,” ‘mid my. father; “there. is 
hall,.« solos (fresh earth, laid in a| no doubt: af thet.;. In the pit-of the 
iapkin,. put.ander . his nose every | stomach is that. great,tentral went 
nexning efter slgep. . Light ancing. | nerves called: the .ganglians thence 
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Heail and the heart.|saffron bag—~ié ty tho belief in t 
that to ts, Siety.” | saffron 


they affect the 
Mr. Squills 
“ Yes,” aid IT; “ but I never beard 
Mr. Squillw talic of « saffron bag: 
“Oh, foolish boy! it is not the 


eF 2 


se BeLizr to 
centre write ae all will 
well,” said my father, 


% 





CHAPTER IIL 


“Bur it is a devil of a thing to 
have too nice a conscience!” quoth 
the member of parliament. 

*« And it is not an angel of a thing 
to lose one’s front teeth !” sighed the 
fine gentleman. 

Therewith my father rose, and, 
putting his hand into his waistcoat, 
store suo, delivered his famous 


SERMON UPON THE CONNEXION BE- 
TWEEN FAITH AND PURPOSE. 


Famous it was im our domestic 
citela. But, as yet, it has not gone 
beyond. And since the reader, I am 


sure, does not turn to the Caxton 
Memoirs with the expectation of find- 
ing sermons, 20 to that circle let ite 
fame be circumscribed. All I shall 
say about it is, that it was a very 
fine sermon, and that it proved indis- 
putably, to me at least, the salubrious 
effects of a saffron bag applied to the 
great centre of the nervous system. 
But the wise Ali saith, that “a fool 
doth not know what maketh him look 
little, neither will he hearken to him 
that adviseth him.” I cannof assert 
that my father’s friends were fools, 
but they certainly came under this 
definition of Folly. 


CHAPTER IV. 
For therewith arose, not convic-| et long disner.” I suppose it was fie 


tion, but discussion; Trevanion 


ion was) a similar reason thet my father per- 


logical, Beaudesert sentimental. My | sisted in dedicating to the menibér of 
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oe 

ordeal, who, forbidden te use eword| a great piece of work to finish, andl 90 
and lance, fought with a sand-beg) hare I. Mountains cannot stir, espe- 
tied to a flail: a very stunning weapon | cially when in labour; bat Mahomet 


but a bag filled with saffron,—it was | be likes.” 

irresistible! Though my fa hed! Mr. Trevanion insisted, and Sir 
two to one against him, they could | Sedley Beaudesert mildly put in his 
not stand such a deuce of a weapem{tewn claims; both boasted soquaint- 
And after tute and pishes innumerable | ance with literary men, whom my 
ftom Mr. Trevanion, and sundry biand | father would, at all events, be pleased 


L 


with Wlustrations in every page.| “Your son, at all events, shoud 
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“How Trevanion-is altered |” said and the man and the etin wil crumble 
Roland, musingly—“he who was so away together.” ~ 
lively and ardent !” “Tush, uncle! I must work hard 
- * He ran too fast up-hill at first, and get money; and then we will re- 
and has been out of breath ever since,” pair the old tower, and buy back the 
said nty father. old estate. My father shall sell the 
* And Lady Hilinor,” sid Roland, red brick house; we will fit him up a 
a “shall you see her te- library in the keep; and we will all 
ynorrow ?” live united, in peace, end tn state,’ as 
“Yea!” said my father, calmly. grand as our ancestors before us.” 
As Captain Roland spoke, som While I thus spoke, my «uncle's 
thing. in the tone of his question eyes were fixed upon a corner of the 
seemed to fiash a conviction on my street, where # firure, half m shads, ° 
mother’s heart,—the women there half in moonlight, stood motionless, 
was quick: she drew back, turning “Ah!” sid I, following his eye,“ F 


fe her hand which had clasped mine the other side of the way, and turn 
tremble convutsively. his head towards our window. Ocr 

I understood her. Yes, this Lady guests were with us then, and my 
Eiliner was the early rival whose father in fall discourse, er I should 
name till then she had not known. 


father does well not to reject for you| ‘Then I followed my ance, and’ 
that opening imto the great world /jarrived im time te save him ftom ° 
which Trevanion offers. As for me, | falling: he Seant his head ott tiny” 


ray business: im London seems over: | breast, and 3 heard heise uivieimes,— 
I cannot fie what I came to seek. I | “¥¢ is he—t# ise! Hie’ las watched 
have sent for my daughter; when she | us !—lie repentte ?” —. 

arrives Thal rotarato my ob tower | 
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CHAPTER V,. 
Tux next day Lady Ellinor called; {such wining sweetness, that J, inti- 


but, to my great disappointment, 
without Fanny. 
Whether or not some joy at the 
incident of the previous night had 
served to rejuvenate my cae: T know 
not, but he looked to me ten years 
younger when Lady Ellinor entered. 
How carefully the buttoned-up coat 
was brushed! how soi and glossy 
waa the black stock! The poor Cap- 
tain was restored to his pride, and 


My father, on the contrary, was as 
waual ner a dinner, when ho always 
dressed punctiliously, out of respect 
to his Kitty) in his easy morning 
gown and slippers; and nothing but 
a certain compression in his lips, 
which had Jasted all the morning, 
evinced his anticipation of the visit, 
or the emotion it caused him. 
Lady Eljinor behaved beautifully. 
She could not conceal a certain ner- 


touching rebuke of the here ira 3 
stately. bow, ale held out to him the 
hand left disengaged, with a look which 


mately Jearned in my poor mother’s 
simple loving heart, wondered how 
she refrained from throwing her arms 
round Lady Ellinor’s neck and kissing 
her outright. It must have been a 
great conquest over herself not to do 
it! My turn came next; and talking 
to me, and about me, soon set all 
parties at their ease—at least ap- 
parently. 

What was said I cannot remember ; 
I do not think one of us could. But 
an hour slipped away, and there was 
no gap in the conversation. 

With curious interest, and a survey 
I strove to make impartial, I com- 
pared Lady Ellinor with my mother. 
And I comprehended the fascination 
which the high-born’ lady must, in 
their earlier youth, have exercised 
over both brothers, so dissimilar to 
each other. For charm was the cha- 
racteristic of Lady Ellinor—a charm 
indefinable. It was not the mere 
grace of refined breeding, though 
that went a great way; it was a 
charm that seemed to spring from 
natural sympathy. ° 
she addressed, that person appeared 
for the moment to engage all her at- 
in | tention, to interest her whole mind. 
She ‘had a gift of conversation very 
peculiar. She made what she said 
like a continuation of what was said 


brought Roland at once to her side,|to her. She seemed as if she had 

X$ was a desertion of his colours tojentered into your thoughts, and 

whieh rane short of Ney’s shame-| talked them aloud. Her mind was 

$4 ponies soso Sector gag pr evidently cultivated with Lai pers 
a 


parallel in history. | but she was perfectly void 
Thea, without waiting for TC 
tion, and before a word, ‘: 
ead, Lady Ellinor came ‘to 
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Bras sie hey rack sicko to ong well 
ms deca instructed, 
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rahe | plesfog the igngrant, 


ver, | probably was: the .galy ee 
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father had ever met who could be the 
companion to his mind, walk h 
the garden of knowledge by his side, 
and trim the flowers while he cleared 
the vistas. On the other hand, there 
was an inborn nobility in Lady 
Ellinor’s sentiments that must have 
struck the most susceptible chord in 
Roland’s nature, and the sentiments 
took eloquence from the look, the mien, 
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now? Never. But she was much 
handsomer. What delicacy in the 
outline, and yet how decided ‘in spite 
of the delicacy! The eyebrow 60 
defined—the profile slightly aquiline, 
so clearly cut—with the curved nos- 
tril, which, if physi are 
right, shows sensibility so keen ; and 
the classic lip that, but for the neigh- 
bouring dimple, would be so haughty, 


the sweet dignity of the very turnof But wear and tear are in that face, 


the head. Yes, she must have been 
a fitting Oriana to a young Amadis. 
It was not hard to see that Lady 
Ellinor was ambitious—that she had 
a love of fame, for fame itself—that 
she was proud—that she set value 
(and that morbidly) on the world’s 
opinion. This was perceptible when 
she spoke of her husband, even of her 
daughter. It seemed to me as if she 
valued the intellect of the one, the 


The nervous excitable temper has 
helped the fret and cark of ambitious 
life. My dear uncle, I know not yet 
your private life. But as for my fa 
ther, Iam sure that, though he might 
have done more on earth, he would 
have been less fit for heaven, if he had 
married Lady Ellinor. 

At last this visit—dreaded, I am 
sure, by three of the party, was over, 
but not before I had promised to 


beauty of the other, by the gauge of dine at the Trevanions’ that day. 


the social distinction it conferred. 
She took measure of the gift, as I 
was taught at Dr. Herman’s to take 
measure of the height of a tower— 
by the length of the shadow it cast 
upon the ground. 

My dear father! with such a wife 
you would never have lived eighteen 
years, shivering on the edge of a 
Great Book. 

My dear uncle, with such a wife 
you would never have been contented 
with a cork leg and a Waterloo 
medal! And I understand why Mr. 
Trevanion, “ eager and ardent” as ye 
say he was in youth, with a heart bent 
on the practical success of life, won 
the hand of the heiress. Well, you 
seo Mr. Trevanion has contrived not 


When we were again alone, my fa- 
ther threw off a long breath, and, 
loo round him cheerfully, said, 
“Since Pisistratus deserts us, let us 
console ourselves for his absence— 
send for brother Jack, and all four go 
down to Richmond to drink tea.” 

“Thank you, Austin,” said Roland. 
“But I don’t want it, I assure you |” 

“Upon your honour?” seid my 
father in a half whisper. 


to be happy! By the side of my 
listening, admiring mother, with her 
blue eyes ‘moist, and her coral lips 
apart, Lady Ellinor looks faded. Was 
she ever as pretty as my mother is, 
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CHAPTER Vi 


You may judge of the effect that 
my dinner at Mr. Trevanion’s, with a 
long conversation after it with Lady 
Ellinor, made upon my mind, when, 


on my return home, after having 


satisfied all questions of parental 
curiosity, I said nervously, and look- 
ing down,—‘“‘My dear father,—I 
should like very much, if you have no 
objection,—to—to”— 

“What, my dear?” asked my fa- 
ther kindly. 

“* Accept an offer Lady Ellinor has 
made me, on the part of Mr. Treva- 
nion. He wantsa secretary. He is 
kind enough to excuse my imexpe- 
rience, and declares I shall do very 

-well, and can soon get into his ways. 
Lady Ellinor says (I continued with 
dignity) that it will be a great open- 
ing in public life for me; and at all 
events, my dear father, I shall see 
much of the world, and learn what I 
really think will be more useful to 
me than anything they will teach me 
at coll 

My mother looked anxiously at my 
father. “It will indeed be a great 
thing for Sisty,” said she timidly ; 
and then,-taking courage, she added 
-— And that is just the sort of life he 
is formed for”— bd 

“Hem!” said my uncle. 

My father rubbed his spectacles 
thoughtfully, and replied, after a long 
pause,—— 

“You may be right, Kitty: I don’t 
think Pisistratus is meant for study ; 
action will suit him better. But what 
does this office lead to ?” 

“Public employment, sir,” said I 
boldly; “the service of my country.” 

“If that be the case,” quoth Ro- 
Jand, “I have not a word to say.’ 
But I should have thought that for a 


lad of spirit, a descendant of the old 
De Caxtons, the army would have”— 

“The army!” exclaimed my mo- 
ther, clasping her hands, and looking 
involuntarily at my uncle’s cork leg. 

“The army!” repeated my father 
peevishly. <“ Bless my soul, Roland, 
you seem to think man is made for 
nothing else but to be shot at! You 
would not like the army, Pisis- 
tratus ?” 

“Why, sir, not if it pained you 
and my dear mother; otherwise, in- 
deed?’?— 

“Pape!” said my father, inter- 
rupting me. “This all comes of your 
giving the boy that ambitious, un- 
comfortable name, Mrs. Caxton; what 
could a Pisistratus be but the plague 
of one’s life? That idea of serving 
his country is Pisistratus ipsissimus 
all over. If ever I have another son 
(Dit meltora!) he has only got to be 
called Eratostratus, and then he will 
be burning down St. Paul’s; which I 
believe was, by the way, first made 
out of the stones of a temple to 
Diana! Of the two, certainly, you 
had better serve your country with a 
goose-quill than by poking a bayonet 
into the ribs of some unfortunate In- 
dian;—I don’t think there are any 
other people whom the service of one’s 
country makes it mecessary to kill just 
at present,—eh, Roland ?”’ 

“It is a very fine field, India,” said 
my uncle, sententiously. “It is the 
nursery of captains.” 

“Is it® Those plants take up a 
great deal of ground, then, that might 
be more profitably cultivated. And, 
indeed, considering that the tallest 
captains in the world will be ulti- 
mately set into a box not above seven 
feet at the longest, it is astenishing 
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what a quantity of room that species 
of arbor mortis takes in the growing ! 
However, Pisistratus, to return to 
your request, I will think it over, and 
talk to Trevanion.” 

“Or rather to Lady Ellinor,” said 
I imprudently: my mother slightly 
shivercd, and took her hand from 
mine. I felt cut to the heart by the 
slip of my own tongue. 

“That, I think, your mother could 
do best,” said my father, drily, “if 
she wants to be quite convinced that 
somebody will see that your shirts are 
aired. For I suppose they mean you to 
lodge at Trevanion’s.” 

“Oh, no!” cried my mother. “ He 
might as well go to college then. I 
thought he was to stay with us; only 
go in the morning, but, of course, 
sleep here.” 
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“Tf I know anything of Treva- 
nion,” said my father, “ his secretary 
will be expected to do without sleep. 
Poor boy! you don’t know what it is 
you desire. And yet, at your age, I” 
—my father stopped short. “No!” 
he renewed abruptly after a long si- 
lence, and as if soliloquising. ‘No: 
man is never wrong while he lives 
for others. The philosopher who con- 
templates from the rock is a less noble 
image than the sailor who struggles 
with the storm. Why should there 
be two of us? And could he be an 
alter ego, even if I wished it? Im- 
possible!”” My father turned on his 
chair, and laying the left leg on the 
right knee, said smilingly, as he bent 
down to look me full in the face; 
“But, Pisistratus, will you promise 
me always to wear the saffron bag ?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


I wow make a long stride in my 
narrative. I am domesticated with 
the Trevanions. A very short con- 
versation with the statesman sufficed 
to decide my father; and the pith of 
it lay in this single sentence uttered 
by Trevanion—“I promise you one 
thing—he shall never be idle!” 

Looking back, I am convinced that 
my father was right, and that he un- 
derstood my character, and the temp- 
tations to which I was most prone, 
when he consented to let me resign 
college and enter thus prematurely on 
the world of men. I was naturally 
#0 joyous that I should Rave made 
college life a holiday, and then, in 
repentance, worked myself into a 
phthisis. 

And my father, too, was right, that, 
though I could study, I was not meant 
for a student. 


After all, the thing was an experi- 
ment. I had time to sparg: if the 
experiment failed, a year’s delay 
would not necessarily be a year’s 
loss. 

I am ensconced, then, at Mr. Tre- 
vanion’s. I have been there some 
months—it is Jate inthe winter; parlia- 
ment and the season have commenced. 
I work hard—Heaven knows harder 
than I should have worked at college. 
Take a day for sample. 

Trevanion gets up at eight o’clock, 
and in all weathers rides an hour 
before breakfast; at nine he takes 
that meal in his wife’s dressing-room ; 
at half-past nine he comes into his 
study. By that time he expects to 
find done by his secretary the work I 
am about to describe. P 

On coming home, or rather hefore 
going Saas bed, which is usually after 

EH : 
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three o’clock, it is Mr. Trevanion’s 
habit to leave on tne table of the said 
study a list of directions for the se- 
cretary. The following, which I take 
at random from many I have pre- 
served, may show their multifarious 
nature :— 


1. Look out in the rts (Committee 
House of Lords) for the last seven es 
all that is said about the growth of flax— 
mark the passages for me. 

2. Do. do.— Irish Emigration.” 

3. Hunt out second volume of Kames’s 
History of Man, passage containing “ Reid’s 
Logic’’—don’t know where the book is! 

4. How does the line beginning ‘¢ Lumina 
conjurent, inter” something, end? Is it in 
Gray? See! 

5. Fracastorius writes—‘*Quantum hoc 
tn fecit vitium, quot adiverit urbes.” Query, 
ought it not, in strict grammar, to 

ecerit instead of infecit?—if you don’t 
know, write to father. 

6. ‘Write the four letters in full from the 
notes I leave, é.e. about the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 

7. Look out Population Returns—strike 
average of last five years (between mortality 
and births) in Devonshire and Lancashire. 

8, Answer these six begging letters; ‘“No” 


9. The other six, to constituents—* that 
I have no interest with Government.” 


10. See, if you have time, whether any of 


the po books on the round table are not 
trash. 
11. I want to know azu about Indian 


corn P 
12. Loyginus says something, somewhere, 
in regret tor uncongenial Baked (public 
life, 1 suppose)—whatisit? N.B. Longinus 
is not in my London Catalogue, but is here, 
ow—I think in a box in the lumber- 


room. 
13, Set right the calculation I leave on the 
have made a blunder some- 


poor-rates. I 
where. &c. & ‘ 

Certainly my father knew Mr. Tre- 
vanion ; he never expected a secretary 
to sleep! To get through the work 
required of me by half-past nine, I get 
up by candle-light. At half-past nine 
I am still hunting for Longinus, when 
Mr. Trevanion comes in with a bundle 
of letters, 

Answers to half the said letters fall 
to my share. Directions verbal—in 
a, species of short-hand talk. While 
a write, Mr. Trevanion reads the 
Thess examines what I have 
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for Parliament, some for conversation, 
some for correspondence—skims over 
the Parliamentary papers of the 
morning—and jots down directions 
for extracting, abridging, and com- 
paring them, with others, perhaps 
twenty years old. At eleven he walks 
down to a Committee of the House 
of Commons—leaving me plenty to 
do—till half-past three, when he 
returns. At four, Fanny puts her 
head into the room—and I lose 
mine. Four days in the week Mr. 
Trevanion then disappears for the 
rest of the day—dines at Bellamy’s 
or a club—expects me at the House 
at eight o’clock, in case he thinks of 
something, wants a fact or a quota- 
tion. Hethen releases me—generally 
with a fresh list of instructions. But 
I have my holidays, nevertheless. On 
Wednesdays and Saturdays Mr. Tre- 
vanion gives dinners, and I meet the 
most eminent men of the day—on 
both sides. For Trevanion is on both 
sides himself—or no side at all, which 
comes to the same thing. On Tues- 
days, Lady Ellinor gives me a ticket 
for the Opera, and I get there at 
least in time for the ballet. I have 
already invitations enough to balls 
and soirées, for I am regarded as an 
only son of great expectations. Iam 
treated as becomes a Caxton who has 
the right, if he pleases, to put a De 
before his name. I have grown very 
smart. I have taken a passion for 
dress—natural to eighteen. I like 
everything I do, and every one about 
me. Iam over head and ears in love 
with Fanny Trevanion—who breaks 
my heart, nevertheless; for she flirts 
with two peers, a life-guardsman, 
three old ‘members of parliament, Sir 
Sedley Beaudesert, one ambassador, 
and all his attachés, and, positively, 
(the audacious minx!) with a bishop, 
in full wig and apron, who, people say, 
means to marry again. 

Pisistratus has lost colour and flesh. 
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His mother says he is very much im- 
proved,—that he takes to be the na- 
tural effect produced by Stultz and 
Hoby. Uncle Jack says he is “ fined 
down.” 

His father looks at him and writes 
to Trevanion,— 
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“Dear T.—I refused a salary for 
my son. Give him a horse, and two 
hours a-day to ride it. Yours, A. C.” 

The next day I am master of a 
pretty bay mare, and riding by the 
side of Fanny Trevanion. Alas! alas! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I HAVE not mentioned my Uncle | 


Roland. He is gone—abroad—to 
fetch his daughter. 
longer than was expected. Does he 
seek his son still—there as here? 
My father has finished the first por- 
tion of his work, in two great volumes. 
Uncle Jack, who for some time has 
been looking melancholy, and who 
now seldom stirs out, except on Sun- 
days, (on which days we all meet at 
my father’s and dine together)— 
Uncle Jack, I say, has undertaken to 
sell it. 

“Don’t be over sanguine,” says 
Uncle Jack, as he locks up the MS. in 
two red boxes with a slit in the lids, 
which belonged to one of the defunct 
companies. ‘Don’t be over sanguine 
asto the price. These publishersnever 
venture much on a first experiment. 
They must be talked even into looking 
at the book.” 

“Oh!” said my father, “if they 
will publish it at all, and at their own 
risk, I should not stand out for any 
other terms. ‘Nothing great,’ said 
Dryden, ‘ever came from a venal 
pen . 

“An uncommonly foolsh observa- 
tion of Dryden’s,” returned Uncle 
Jack : “he ought to havg knewn bet- 
ter.” Migadae! 

“‘ So he did,” said I, “for he used 
his pen to fill kis pockets—poor man!” 

“But the pen was not venal, mas- 


He has stayed 


ter Anachronism,” said my father. 

‘A baker is not to be called venal if 
he sells his loaves—he is venal if he 
sells himself: Dryden only éold his 
loaves.” 

‘And we must sell yours,” said 
uncle Jack, emphatically. “A thou- 
sand pounds a volume will be about 
the mark, eh?” 

“A thousand pounds a volume?” 
cried my father. ‘Gibbon, I fancy, 
did not receive more.” 

“Very likely; Gibbon had not an 
Uncle Jack to lok after his inte- 
rests,” said Mr. Tibbets, laughing and 
rubbing those smooth hands of his. 
“No! two thousand pounds the two 
volumes! a sacrifice, but still I recom- 
mend. moderation.”’ 

‘I should be happy, indeed, if the 
book brought in anything,” said my 
father, evidently fascinated —“for that 
young gentl&man is rather expensive; 
and you, my dear Jack ;—perhaps 
half the sum may be of use to you!” 

“To me! my dear brother,’’. cried 
Uncle Jack—“to me! why, when my 
new speculation has succeeded, I shall 
be a millionaire !” 

“Have you a new speculation, 
uncle ?” said I anxiously. ‘ What is 
it?” 

‘Mum!” said my uncle, putting his 
finger to his lip, and looking allround 
the room—“Mum!! Mum !!” 

PisisTRaTus.—“ A Grand National 
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Company for blowing up both Houses 
of Parliament !” 

Mr. Caxton.—“ Upon my life, I 
hope something newer than that; for 
they, to judge by the newspapers, 
don’t want brother Jack’s assistance 

o blow up each other !” 

UnoLeE Jack — (inysteriously.) — 
«Newspapers! you don’t often reada 
newspaper, Austin Caxton !”’ 

Mr. Caxton. —“Granted, John 
Tibbets !” 

UNOLE JACK.—“But if my specu- 
lation make you read a newspaper 
every day?” 

Mz. CaxTON, (astounded.)— Make 
me read a newspaper every day !” 

Unofs Jack, (warming, and ex- 
panding his hands to the fire.)—* As 
big as the Times !” 

Mr. Caxton, (uneasily.)—“ Jack, 
you alarm me!” 

Unotz Jack.—=“‘ And make you 
write in it too—a leader 1” 

Mr. Caxton, pushing back his 
chair, seizes the only weapon at his 
command, and hurls at Uncle Jack a 
great sentence of Greek— Tous pev 
yap «wat xaderous, dae kat avOpo- 


UnorzreJacx, (nothing daunted.) 
~ Ay, andsput as much Greek as 
you like into it!” 

Mr. Caxton, (relieved and soften- 
ing.)—“ My. dear Jack, you are a 
great man—let us hear you!” 

Then Uncle Jack bégan. Now, 
perhaps my readers may have re- 
marked that this illustrious specula- 
tor was really fortunate in his ideas. 
His speculations in themselves always 
had something sound in the kernel, 
considering how barren they were in the 


* ¢§Some were so barbarous as to eat 
a own species.” The sentence refers to 
the Scythians, and is in Strabo. I mention 
the pong for Strabo is not an author 
the iistory of Biro His expected to 
the History of Human r is to 
have by heart. 
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fruit; and this it was that made him 
so dangerous. The idea Uncle Jack 
had now got hold of will, I am con- 
vinced, make a man’s fortune one of 
these days; and I relate it with a 
sigh, in thinking how much has gone 
out of the family. Know, then, it 
was nothing less than setting up a 
daily paper on the plan of the Times, 
but devoted entirely to Art, Litera- 
ture, and Science—Mental Progress, 
in short; I say on the plan of the 
Times, for it was to imitate the 
mighty machinery of that diurnal illu- 
minator. It was to be the Literary 
Salmoneus of the Political Jupiter ; 
and rattle its thunder over the bridge 
of knowledge. It was to have corre- 
spondents in all parts of the globe; 
everything that related tothe chronicle 
of the mind, from the labour of the 
missionary in the South Sea Islands, 
or the research of a traveller in pur- 
suit of that mirage called Timbuctoo, 
to the last new novel at Paris, or the 
last great emendation of a Greek par- 
ticle at a German university, was to 
find a place in this focus of light. It 
was to amuse, to instruct, to interest 
—there was nothing it was not to do. 
Not a man in the whole reading public, 
not only of the three kingdoms, not: 
only of the British empire, but under 
the cope of heaven, that it was not to 
touch somewhere, in head, in heart, or 
in pocket. The most crotchety mem- 
ber of the intellectual community 
might find his own hobby in those 
stables. 

“Think,” cried Uncle Jack,-——-“think 
of the march of mind—think of the 
passion for cheap knowledge—think 
how little quarterly, monthly, weekly 
journals can‘keep pace with the main 
wants of the age. As well have a 
weekly journal on politics, as a weekly 
journal on all the matters still more 
interesting than politics to the mass of 
the public. My Literary Times once 
started, people will wonder how they 
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had ever lived without it! Sir, they 
have not lived without it—they have 
vegetated—they have lived in holes 
and caves, like the Troggledikes.” 

“‘ Troglodytes,” said my father, 
mildly—‘“ from trogle, a cave—and 
dumi, to go under. They lived in 
Ethiopia, and had their wives in com- 
mon.” 

“* As to the last point, I don’t say 
that the public, poor creatures, are as 
bad as that,” said Uncle Jack, can- 
didly ; “but no simile holds good in 
all its points. And the public are no 
less Troggledummies, or whatever you 
call them, compared with what they 
will be when living under the full 
light of my Literary Times. Sir, it 
will be a revolution inthe world. It 
will bring literature out of the clouds 
into the parlour, the cottage, the 
kitchen. The idlest dandy, the finest 
fine lady, will find something to her 
taste; the busiest man of the mart and 
counter will find some acquisition to 
his practical knowledge. The practi- 
cal man will see the progress of divi- 
nity, medicine, nay, even law. Sir, 
the Indian will read me under the 
banyan; I shall be in the seraglios of 
the East; and over my sheets the 
American Indian will smoke the 
calumet of peace. We shall reduce 
politics to its proper level in the 
affairs of life—raise literature to its 
due place in the thoughts and busi- 
ness of men. It is a grand thought; 
and my heart: swells with pride while 
I contemplate it !” 

“My dear Jack,” said my father, 
seriously, and rising with emotion, “ it 
és a grand thought, and I honour you 
for it. You are quite right—it would 
be a revolution! It would educate 
mankind insensibly. Upon my life, I 
should be proud to write a leader, or 
a paragraph. Jack, you will immor- 
talise yourself!” 

“I believe I shall,” said Uncle 
Jack, modestly ; “but I have not said 
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@ word yet on the greatest attraction 
of all a 

“Ah! and that ”— 

“THe ADVERTISEMENTS!” cried 
my uncle, spreading his hands with 
all the fingers at angles, like the 
threads of a spider’s web. “The ad- 
vertisements—oh, think of them !—a 
perfect Hl Dorado. The advertise- 
ments, sir, on the most moderate cal- 
culation, will bring us in £50,000 a- 
year. My dear Pisistratus, I shall 
never marry; you are my heir. Em- 
brace me !” 

So saying, my Uncle Jack threw 
himself upon me, and squeezed out of 
breath the prudential demur that was 
rising to my lips. 

My poor mother, between Rughing 
and sobbing, faltered out—*“ And it is 
my brother who will pay back to his 
son all—all he gave up for me !” 

While my father walked to and fro 
the room, more excited than ever I 
saw him before, muttering, “A sad 
useless dog I have been hitherto! I 
should like to serve the world! I 
should indeed !”’ 

Uncle Jack had fairly done it this 
time. He had found out the only 
bait in the world to catch fo shy a 
carp as my father—eret lethalis 
arundo.” Isaw that tht deadly hook 
was within an inch of my father’s 
nose, and that he was gazing at it 
with a fixed determinatfon to swal- 
low. 

But if it ‘amused my father? Boy 
that I was, I saw no further. I 
must own I myself was dazzled, and, 
perhaps, with childlike malice, de- 
lighted at the perturbation of my 
betters. The young carp was pleased 
to see the waters so playfully in move- 
ment, when the old carp waved his 
tail, and swayed himself on his fins. 

“Mum!” said Uncle Jack, releas- 
ing me: “not a word to Mr. Tre- 
vanion, to any one.” 

“But why ?” 
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“Why? God bless my soul. said quite enough. Not a word will 
Why? Ifmy scheme gets wind, do I breathe!” 
you suppose some one will notclapon “I’m sure you may trust him, 
sail to be before me? You frighten Jack,” said my mother. 
me out of my senses. Promise me “And I do trust him—with wealth 
faithfully to be silent as the grave—” untold,” replied my uncle. “May I 
“J should like to hear Trevenion’s ask you for a little water—with a 
opinion too” trifle of brandy in it—and a biscuit, 
“As well hear the town crier! or indeed a sandwich, This talking 
Sir, 1 have trusted to your honour. makes me quite hungry.” 
Sir, at the domestic hearth all secrets © My eye fell upon Uncle Jack as he 
are sacred, Sir, I~ spoke. Poor Uncle Jack, he had 
“My dear Uncle Jack, you have! grown thin! 
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PART SEVENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sartar Dr. Luther, “When I saw 
Dr. Gode begin to tell his puddings 
hanging in the chimney, I told him 
he would not live long !” 

I wish I had copied that passage 
from “ The Table Talk” in large round 
hand, and set it before my father at 
breakfast, the morn preceding that 
fatal eve in which Uncle Jack per- 
suaded him to tell his puddings. 

ret, now I think of it, Uncle Jack 
hung the puddings in the chimney,— 
but he did not persuade my father to 
tell them. 

Beyond a vague surmise that half 
the suspended “tomacula” would fur- 
nish a breakfast to Uncle Jack, and 
that theyouthfulappetite of Pisistratus 
would despatch the rest, my father 
did not give a thought to the nutri- 
tious properties of the puddings,— 
in other words, to the two thousand 
pounds which, thanks to Mr. Tibbets, 
dangled down the chimney. So far 
as the Great Work was concerned, my 
father only cared for its publication, 
not its profits. I will not say that he 
might not hunger for praise, but I am 
quite sure that he did not care a 
button for pudding. Nevertheless, it 
was an infaust and sinister augury for 
Austin Caxton, the very appearance, 
the very suspension and danglement 
of any puddings whatsoever, right over ' 
his ingle-nook, when those puddings 


were made by the sleek hands of 


Uncle Jack! None of the puddings 
which he, poor man, had all his life 
been stringing, whether from his own 
chimneys, or the chimneys of other 
people, had turned out to be real 
puddings,——-they had always been the 
eidola, the erscheinungen, the phan- 
toms and semblances of puddings. I 
question if Uncle Jack knew much 
about Democritus of Abdera. But he 
was certainly tainted with the philo- 
sophy of that fanciful sage. He 
peopled the air with images of colossal 
stature, which impressed all his dreams 
and divinations, and from whose in- 
fluences came his very sensations and 
thoughts. His whole being, asleep or 
waking, was thus but the ion of 
great phantom puddings ? 

As soon as Mr. Tibbets had pos- 
sessed. himself of the two volumes of 
the “History of Human °Error,” he 
had necessarily established that hold 
upon my father which hitherto those 
lubricate hands of his had failed to 
effect. He had found what he had so 
long sighed for in vain, his point 
@ appui, wherein to fix the Archi- 
median screw. He fixed it tight in 
the “ History of Human Error,” and 
moved the Caxtonian world. 

A day or two after the conversation 
recorded in my last chapter, I saw 
Uncle Jack coming out of the ma- 
hogany doors of my father’s banker 3 
and, from that time, there seemed na 
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reason why Mr. Tibbets should not 
visit his relations on week days as 
well as Sundays. Not a day, indeed, 
passed but what he held long conver- 
sations with my father. He had 
much to report of his interviews with 
the publishers. In these conversa- 
tions he naturally recurred to that 
grand idea of the “ Literary Times,” 
which had so dazzled my poor father’s 
imagination ; and, having heated the 
iron, Uncle Jack was too knowing a 
man not to strike while it was hot. 
When I think of the simplicity my 
wise father exhibited in this crisis of 
his life, I must own that I am less 
moved by pity than admiration for 
that poor great-hearted student. We 
have seen that out of the learned 
indolence of twenty years, the ambi- 
tion which is the instinct of a man of 
genius had emerged ; the serious pre- 
paration of the Great Book for the 
perusal of the world, had insensibly 
restored the claims of that noisy world 
on the silent individual. And there- 
with came a noble remorse that he 
had hitherto done so little for his 
species. Was it enough to write 
quartos upon the past history of 
Human Error? Was it not his duty, 
when the occasion was fairly presented, 
to enter upon that present, daily, 
hourly war with Error—which is the 
sworn chivalry of Knowledge? St. 
George did not dissect dead dragons, 
he fought the live onq And’ Lon- 
don, with that magnetic atmosphere 
which in great capitals fills the breath 
of life with stimulating particles, had 
its share in quickening the slow pulse 
of the student. In the country, he 
read but his old authors, and lived 
with them through the gone ages. 
In the city, my father, during the 
intervals of repose from the Great 
Book, and still more now that the 
Great Book had come to a pause,— 
inspected the literature of his own 
time. Jt had a prodigious effect 
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upon him. He was unlike the ordi- 
nary run of scholars, and, indeed, of 
readers for that matter—who, in their 
superstitious homage to the dead, are 
always willing enough to sacrifice the 
living. He did justice to the marvel- 
lous fertility of intellect which charac- 
terizes the authorship of the present 
age. By the present age, I do not 
only mean the present day, I com- 
mence with the century. ‘ What,” 
said my father one day in dispute with 
Trevanion—“ what characterizes the 
literature of our time is—its human 
interest. It is true that we do not see 
scholars addressing scholars, but men 
addressing men,—not that, scholars 
are fewer, but that the reading public 
is more large. Authors in all ages 
address themsclves to what interests 
their readers; the same things do not 
interest a vast community which in- 
terested half a score of monks or book- 
worms. The literary polis was once 
an oligarchy, it is now a republic. It 
is the general brilliancy of the atmo- 
sphere which prevents your noticing 
the size of any particular star. Do 
you not see that with the cultivation 
of the masses has awakened the Litera- 
ture of the affections? Every senti- 
ment finds an expositor, every feeling 
an oracle. Like Epimenides, I have 
been sleeping in a cave; and, waking, 
I see those whom I left children are 
bearded men ; and towns have sprung 
up in the landscapes which I left as 
solitary wastes.” 

Thence, the reader may perceive 
the causes of the change which had 
come over my father. As Robert 
Hall says, I think of Dr. Kippis, “he 
had laid so many books at the top 
of his head, that the brains could not 
move.” But the electricity had now 
penetrated the heart, and the quick- 
ened vigour of that noble organ 
enabled the brain to stir. Meanwhile, 
I leave my father to these infiuences, 
and to the continuous conversations of 
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Uncle Jack, and proceed with the 
thread of my own egotism. 

Thanks to Mr. Trevanion, my 
habits were not those which favour 
friendships with the idle, but I formed 
some acquaintances amongst young 
men a few years older than myself, 
who held subordinate situations in 
the public offices, or were keeping 
their terms for the bar. There was 
no want of ability amongst these 
gentlemen; but they had not yet 
settled into the stern prose of life. 
Their busy hours only made them 
more disposed to enjoy the hours of 
relaxation. And when we got to- 
gether, a-very gay, light-hearted set 
we were! We had neither money 
enough to be very extravagant, nor 
leisure enough to be very dissipated ; 
but we amused ourselves notwith- 
standing. My new friends were 
wonderfully erudite in all matters 
connected with the theatres. From 
an opera to a ballet, from Hamlet to 
the last farce from the French, they 
had the literature of the stage at the 
finger-ends of their straw-coloured 
gloves. They had a pretty large ac- 
quaintance with actors and actresses, 
and were perfect Walpoluli in the 
minor scandals of the day. To do 
them justice, however, they were not 
indifferent to the more masculine 
knowledge necessary in “this wrong 
world.” They talked as familiarly of 
the real actors of life as of the sham 
ones. They could adjust to a hair the 
rival pretensions of contending states- 
men. They did not profess to be 
deep in the mysteries of foreign 
cabinets, (with the exception of one 
young gentleman connected with the 
Foreign Office, who prided himself on 
knowing exactly what the Russians 
meant to do with India—when they 
got it!); but, to make amends, the 
majority of them had penetrated the 
Closest secrets of our own. It is true 


that, according te a proper sub- 
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division of labour, each took some 
particular member of the government 
for his special observation ; just as the 
most skilful surgeons, however pro- 
foundly versed in the general structure 
of our frame, rest their anatomical 
fame on the light they throw on par- 
ticular parts of it,—one man taking 
the brain, another the duodenum, a 
third the spinal cord, while a fourth, 
perhaps, is a master of all the symp- 
toms indicated by a pensile finger. 
Accordingly, one of my friends ap- 
propriated to himself the Home 
Department; another the Colonies ; 
and a third, whom we all regarded as 
a future Talleyrand, (or a De Retz at 
least,) had devoted himself to the 
special study of Sir Robert Peel, and 
knew, by the way in which that pro- 
found and inscrutable statesman threw 
open his coat, every thought that was. 
passing in his breast! Whether law- 
yers or officials, they all had a great 
idea of themselves—high notions of 
what they were to de, rather than 
what they were to do, some day. As 
the king of modern fine gentlemen 
said of himself, in paraphrase of Vol- 
taire, “they had letters in their 
pockets addressed to Posterity, — 
which the chances were, however, 
that they might forget to deliver.” 
Somewhat “ priggish” most of them 
might be; but, on the whole, they 
were far more interesting than mere 
idle men of pleasure. There was 
about them, as features of a general 
family likeness, a redundant activity 
of life—a gay exuberance of ambition 
—a light-hearted earnestness when at 
work—a schoolboy’s enjoyment of the 
hours of play. 

A great contrast to these young 
men was Sir Sedley Beaudesert, who 
was pointedly kind to me, and whose 
bachelor’s house was always open to 
me after noon; Sir Sedley was visible 
to no one, but his valet, before that 
hour. A perfect bachelor’s house it 
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was, too—with its windows opening on 
the Park, and sofas niched into the 
windows, on which you might loll at 
your ease, like the philosopher in 
Lucretius,— 


**Despicere unde queas alios, passimque 
videre, 
6," — 


and see the gay crowds ride to and fro 
Rotten Row—without the fatigue of 
joining them, especially if the wind 
was in the east. 

There was no affectation of cost- 
liness about the rooms, but a wonder- 
ful accumulation of comfort. Every 
patent chair that proffered a variety 
in the art of lounging found its place 
there; and near every chair a little 
table, on which you might deposit 
your book or your coffee-cup, without 
the trouble of moving more than your 
hand. In winter, nothing warmer 
than the quilted curtains and Ax- 
minster carpets can be conceived. In 
summer, nothing airier and cooler than 
the muslin draperies and the Indian 
mattings. And I defy a man to 
know to what perfection dinner may 
be brought, unless he had dined with 
Sir Sedley Beaudesert. Certainly, if, 
that distinguished personage had but 
been an egotist, he had been the hap- 
piest of men. But, unfortunately for 
him, he was singularly amiable and 
kind-hearted. He had the bonne 
digestion, but not the otfer requisite 
for worldly felicity——the mauvais 
coeur. He felt a sincere pity for 
every one else who lived in rooms 
without patent chairs and little coffee 
tables—whose windows did not look 
on the Park, with sofas niched into 
their recesses. As Henry IV. wished 
every man to have his pot au feu, 80 
Sir Sedley Beaudesert, if he could 
have had his way, would have every 
man served with an early cucumber 
for his fish, and a caraffe of iced 
water by the side of his bread and 
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cheese. He thus evinced on politics a 
naive simplicity, which delightfully 
contrasted his acuteness on matters 
of taste. I remember his saying, in 
a discussion on the Beer Bill, “The 
poor ought not to be allowed to drink 
beer, it is so particularly rheumatic ! 
The best drink in hard work is dry 
champagne—(not mousseur)—I found 
that out when I used to shoot on the 
moors.” 

Indolent as Sir Sedley was, he had 
contrived to open an extraordinary 
number of drains on his wealth. 

First, as a landed proprietor, there 
was no end to applications from dis- 
tressed farmers, aged poor, bencfit 
societies, and poachers he had thrown 
out of employment by giving up his 
preserves to please his tenants. 

Next, as a man of pleasure, the 
whole race of womankind had legiti- 
mate demands on him. From a dis- 
tressed duchess, whose picture lay 
perdu under a secret spring of his 
snuff-box, to a decayed laundress, to 
whom he might have paid a compli- 
ment on the perfect involutions of a 
frill, it was quite sufficient to be a 
daughter of Eve to establish a just 
claim on Sir Sedley’s inheritance 
from Adam. 

Again, as an amateur of art, and a 
respectful servant of every muse, all 
whom the public had failed to patro- 
nise—painter, actor, poet, musician— 
turned, like dying sun-flowers to the 
sun, towards the pitying smile of Sir 
Sedley Beaudesert. Add tothese the 
general miscellaneous multitude, who 

‘had heard of Sir Sedley’s high cha- 
racter for benevolence,” and one may 
well suppose what a very costly repu- 
tation he hall set up. In fact, though 
Sir Sedley could not spend on what 
might fairly be called “himself,” a 
fifth part of his very handsome in- 
come, I have no doubt that he found 
it difficult to make both ends meet at 
the close of the year. That he did so, 
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he owed perhaps to two rules which 
his philosophy had peremptorily 
adopted. He never made debts, and 
he never gambled. For both these 
admirable aberrations from the or- 
dinary routine of fine gentlemen, I 
believe he was indebted to the soft- 
ness of his disposition. He had a 
great compassion for a wretch who 
was dunned. “Poor fellow!” he 
would say, “it must be so painful to 
him to pags his life in saying No.” So 
little did he know about that class of 
promisers,—as if a man dunned ever 
suid No. As Beau Brummell, when 
asked if he was fond of vegetables, 
owned that he had once eat a pea, 
so Sir Sedley Beaudesert, owned that 
he had once played high at piquet. 
“*T was so unlucky as to win,” said 
he, referring to that indiscretion, 
“‘and I shall never forget the anguish 
on the face of the man who paid 
me. Unless I could always lose, it 
would be a perfect purgatory to 
play.” 

Now nothing could be more dif- 
ferent in their kinds of benevolence 
than Sir Sedley and Mr. Trevanion. 
Mr. Trevanion had a great contempt 
for individual charity. He rarely put 
his hand into his purse—he drew a 
great cheque on his bankers. Was a 
congregation without a church, or a 
village without a school, or a river 
without a bridge, Mr. Trevanion set 
to work on calculations, found out the 
exact sum required by an algebraic 
z«—y, and paid it as he would have 
paid his butcher. It must be owned 
that the distrees of a man, whom he 
allowed to be deserving, did not ap- 
peal to him in vain. But it is as- 
tonishing how little he spent in that 
way. For it was hard, indeed, to con- 
vince Mr. Trevanion that a deserving 
man ever was in such distress as to 
want charity. ; 

That Trevanion, nevertheless, did 
fnfinitely more real good than Sir 
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Sedley, I believe; but he did it as a 
mental operation—by no means as an 
impulse from the heart. I am sorry 
to say that the main difference was 
this,—distress always seemed to ac- 
cumulate round Sir Sedley, and vanish 
from the presence of Trevanion. Where 
the last came, with his busy, active, 
searching mind, energy woke, im- 
provement sprang up. Where the 
first came, with his warm kind heart, 
a kind of torpor spread under its rays; 
people lay down and basked in the 
liberal sunshine. Nature in one broke 
forth like a brisk sturdy winter, in the 
other like a lazy Italian summer. 
Winter is an excellent invigorator, 
no doubt, but we all love summer 
better. 

Now, it is a proof how lovable Sir 
Sedley was, that I loved him, and 
yet was jealous of him. Of all the 
satellites round my fair Cynthia, 
Fanny Trevanion, I dreaded most 
this amiable luminary. It was in vain 
for me to say with the insolence of 
youth that Sir Sedley Beaudesert 
was of the same age as Fanny’s 
father ;—to see them together, he 
might have passed for ‘I'revanion’s 
son. No one amongst the younger 
generation was half so handsome as 
Sedley Beaudesert. He might be 
eclipsed at first sight by the showy 
effect of more redundant locks and 
more brilliant bloom. But he had but 
to speak, to Smile, in order to throw a 
whole cohort of dandies into the 
shade. It was the expression of his 
countenance that was so bewitching; 
there was something so kindly in its 
easy candour, its benign good-nature. 
And he understood women so well! 
He flattered their foibles so insensibly; 
he commanded their affection with so 
gracious a dignity. Above all, what 
with his accomplishments, his peculiar 
reputation, his long celibacy, and the 
soft melancholy of his sentiments, he 
always contrived to interest them. 
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There was not a charming woman by 
whom this charming man did not 
seem just on the point of being 
caught! It was like the sight of a 
splendid trout in a transparent stream, 
sailing pensively to and fro your fly, 
in a will and a wont sort of way. 
Such a trout! it would be a thousand 
pities to leave him, when evidently so 
well disposed! That trout, fair maid, 
or gentle widow, would have kept you 
—whipping the stream and dragging 
the fly—from morning to dewy eve. 
Certainly I don’t wish worse to my 
bitterest foe of five-and-twenty than 
such a rival as Sedley Beaudesert at 
seven-and-forty. 

Fanny, indeed, perplexed me hor: 
ribly. Sometimes I fancied she liked 
me; but the fancy scarce thrilled me 
with delight before it vanished in the 
frost of a careless look, or the cold 
beam of a sarcastic laugh. Spoiled 
darling of the world as she was, she 
seemed so innocent in her exuberant 
happiness, that one forgot all her 
faults in that atmosphere of joy which 
she diffused around her. And, despite 
her pretty insolence, she had so kind 
@ woman’s heart below the surface! 
When ske once saw that she had 
pained you, ghe was go soft, so winning, 
so humble, till she had healed the 
wound. But hen, if she saw she had 
pleased you too much, the little witch 
was never easy till she had plagued 
you again. As heiress*to so rich a 
father, or rather perhaps mother, (for 
the fortune came from Lady Ellinor,) 
she was naturally surrounded with 
admirers not wholly disinterested. 
She did right to plague them—but 
ue! Poor boy that I was, why 
should I seem more disinterested than 
others! how should she perceive all 
that Jay hid in my young deep heart? 
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Was I not in all worldly pretensions 
the least worthy of her admirers, and 
might I not seem, therefore, the most 
m ? I whonever thought of 
her fortune, or if that thought did 
come across me, it was to make me 
start and turn pale! And then it 
vanished at her first glance, as a ghost 
from the dawn. How hard it is to 
convince youth, that sees all the 
world of the future before it, and 
covers that future with golden palaces, 
of the inequalities of life! In my 
fantastic’ and sublime romance, I 
looked out into that Great Beyond, 
saw myself orator, statesman, minister, 
ambassador—Heaven knows what— 
laying laurels, which I mistook for 
rent-rolls, at Fanny’s fect. 

Whatever Fanny might have dis- 
covered as to the state of my heart, it 
seemed an abyss not worth prying 
into by either Trevanion or Lady 
Ellinor. The first, indeed, as may 
be supposed, was too busy to think of 
such trifles, And Lady Ellinor treated 
me as @ mere boy—almost like a boy 
of her own, she was so kind tome. But 
she did not notice much the things 
that lay immediately around her. In 
brilliant conversation with poets, wits, 
and statesmen—in sympathy with the 
toils of her husband—or proud 
schemes for his aggrandisement, Lady 
Ellinor lived a life of excitement. 
Those large eager shining eyes of hers, 
bright with some feverish discontent, 
looked far abroad as if for new worlds 
to conquer—the world at her feet 
escaped from her vision. She loved 
her daughter, she was proud of her, 
trusted in her with a superb repose— 
she did not watch over her. Lady 
Ellinor stood alone on a mountain, and 
amidst a cloud, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ons day the Trevanions had all My dear sir, Trevanion is an awful 
gone into the country, on a visit toa man, 2 stupendous man—one catches 
retired minister, distantly related to fatigue if one is in the same room 
Lady Ellinor, and who was one of the with him three minutes! At your 
few persons Trevanion himself conde- age, an age that ought to be 20 happy,” 
scended to consult. I had almost a continued Sir Sedley, with a compas- 
holiday. I went to call on Sir Sedley sion perfectly angelic, “it is sad to 
Beaudesert. I had always longed to see se little enjoyment !” 
sound him on one subject, and had “But, Sir Sedley, I assure you 
never dared. Thistime I resolved to that you are mistaken. I thoroughly 
pluck up courage. enjoy myself; and have I not heard 

“Ah, my young friend!” said he, even you confess that one may be idle 
rising from the contemplation of a and not happy?” 
villanous picture by a young artist, “I did not confess that till I was 
which he had just benevolently pur- on the wrong side of forty!’ said Sir 
chased, “I was thinking of you this Sedley with a slight shade on his 
morning..— Wait a moment, Summers brow. 

(this to the valet). Beso good asto “Nobody would ever think you 
take this picture, let it be packed up were on the wrong side of forty!” 
and go down into the country. It is said I with artful flattery, winding 
a sort of picture,” he added, turning into my subject. ‘“ Mise Trevanion 
to me, “that requires a large house. for instance ?”— 

I have an old gallery with little case- I paused. Sir Sedley looked hard 
ments that let in no light. It is at me, from his bright dark-blue 
astonishing how convenient I have eyes. “Well, Miss Trevanion for 
found it!” As soon as the picture instance P?? 

was gone, Sir Sedley drew a long “Miss Trevanion, who, has all the 
breath, as if relieved; and resumed best-looking fellows in London round 
more gaily— her evidently prefers you to any of 

“Yes, I was thinking of you; and. them.” gt 
if you will forgive any interference in| I said this with a great gulp. I 
your affairs—from your father’s old, was obstinately bent on plumbing the 
friend—I should be greatly honoured: depth of my own fears. 
by your permission to ask Trevanion’ Sir Sedley rose; he laid his hand 
what he supposes is to be the ulti-' kindly on mine, and -said, “Do not 
mate benefit of the horrible labours; let Fanny Trevanion torment you even 
he inflicts upon you”— i more than her father does !—— 

“But, my dear Sir Sedley, I like) “I don’t understand you, Sir 
the labours; I am perfectly ocon-| Sedley !” 
tented”— “But if I understand you, that is 

“Not to remain always secretary more to the purpose. A girl like Miss 
to one who, if there were no business Trevanion is cruel till she discovers 
to be done among men, would set sha haa‘ beac. It is not safe to risk 
about teaching the ants to build hills one’s own with any woman till she 
Upon better architectural principles! hes ceased to bo.a coqueita. My dear 
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what he might think the more sensi- 
tive part of my amour propre—not a 
word as to the inadequacy of my pre- 
tensions to think seriously of Fanny 
Trevanion, Had we been the Celadon 


young friend, if you took life less in 
earnest, I should spare you the pain 
of these hints. Some men sow flowers, 
some plant trees—you are planting a 
tree under which you will soon find 
that no flower will grow. Well and/and Chloé of a country village, he 
good, if the tree could last to bear} could not have regarded us as more 
fruit and give shade; but beware lest | equal, so far as the world went. And 
you have to tear it up one day or| for the rest, he rather insinuated that 
other; for then—what then? why | poor Fanny, the great heiress, was not 
you will find your whole life plucked} worthy of me, than that I was not 
away with its roote !” worthy of Fanny. 

Sir Sedley said these last words| I felt that there was no wisdom in 
with so serious an emphasis, that I | stammering and blushing out denials 
was startled from the confusion I had | and equivocations; so I stretched my 
felt at the former part of his address. | hand to Sir Sedley, took up my hat, 
He paused long, tapped his snuff-|—and went. Instinctively I bent my 
box, inhaled a pinch slowly, and con-/ way to my father’s house. I had not 
tinued, with his more accustomed | been there for many days. Not only 
sprightliness. had I had a great deal to do in the 

“Go as much as you can into the| way of business, but I am ashamed to 
world—again I say ‘enjoy yourself.’| say that pleasure itself had so en- 
And again I ask, what is all this la-| tangled my leisure hours, and Miss 
bour to do for you? On some men, | Trevanion especially so absorbed them, 
far less eminent than Trevanion, it} that, without even uneasy foreboding, 
would impose a duty to aid you inj I had left my father fluttering his 
a practical career, to secure you a/ wings more feebly and feebly in the 
public employment—not so on him.| web of Uncie Jack. When I arrived 
He would not mortgage an inch of his | in Russell Street, I found the fly and 
independence by asking # favour from} the spider cheek-by-jowl together. 
@ minister. He so thinks occupation Uncle Jack sprang up at my entrance, 
the delight of life, that he occupies | and cried, “Congratulate your father. 
you out of pure affection. He does Congratulate him /—no ; congratulate 
not trouble his head about your future. | the world !” 

He supposes your father will provide; ‘What, uncle!” said I, with a dis- 
for that, and does not consider that| mal effort at sympathising liveliness, 
meanwhile your work deads to no-| “is the ‘ Literary Times’ launched at 
thing! Think over all this. I have | last?” 

now bored you enough.” “Oh, that is all settled—settled long 

I was bewildered—I was dumb:| since. Here’s a specimen of the type 
these practical men of the world, how | we have chosen for the:leaders.” And 
they take us by surprise! Here had| Uncle Jack, whose pocket was never 
I come to sownd Sir Sedley, and here| without a wet sheet of some kind or 
was I plumbed, gauged, measured, | other, drey forth a steaming papyral 
tarned inside out, without having got | monster, which in point of size was to 
an inch beyond the surface of that the political “Times” as a mammoth 

débonnair, unruffled ease.| may be to an elephant. “That is all 
TU? n nen anle meanavine mir 
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of all this horrible frankness, Sir contributors, and. shall put out our 
Sdley had not said a word to wound; programme next .ayggk or the week 
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after. No, Pisistratus, I mean the 
Great Work.” 

“‘My dear father, I am so glad. 
What ! it is really sold, then?” 

“Hum!” said my father. 

“Sold !” burst forth Uncle Jack. 
«*Sold—no, sir, we would not sell 
it! No: if all the booksellers fell 
down on their knees to us, as they 
will some day, that book should not 
be sold! Sir, that book is a revolu- 
tion—it is an era-—it is the eman- 
cipator of genius from mercenary 
thraldom ;—THAT BOOK !”—— 

I looked inquiringly from uncle to 
father, and mentally retracted my 
congratulations. ‘Then Mr. Caxton, 
slightly blushing, and shyly rubbing 
his spectacles, said, “ You see, Pisis- 
tratus, that though poor Jack has 
devoted uncommon pains to induce 
the publishers to recognise the merit 
he has discovered in the ‘ History of 
Human Error,’ he has failed to do so.” 

“‘ Not a bit of it; they all acknow- 
ledge its miraculous learning—its—” 

“Very true; but they don’t think 
it will sell, and therefore most selfishly 
refuse to buy it. One bookseller, in- 
deed, offered to treat for it if I would 
leave out all about the Hottentots and 
Caffres, the Greek philosophers and 
Egyptian priests, and confining myself 
solely to polite society, entitle the 
work ‘Anecdotes of the Courts of 
Europe, ancient and modern.’” 

“The wretch!” groaned UncleJack. 

“Another thought it might be cut 
up into little essays, leaving out the 
quotations, entitled ‘Men and Man- 
ners. A third was kind enough to 
observe, that though this particular 
work was quite unsaleable, yet, as I 
appeared to have some higtorical in- 
formation, he should be happy 
undertake a historical romance frqm 
‘my graphic pen’— that was the 
phrase, was it not, Jack ?” 

Jack was too full to speak. 

—‘ Provided I would introduce a 
No. 840. 
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proper love-plot, and make it into 
three volumes post octavo, twenty- 
three lines in a page, neither more 
nor less. One honest fellow at last 
was found, who seemed to me a very 
respectable and indeed enterprising 
person. And after going through.a 
list of calculations, which showed that 
no possible profit could arise, he gene- 
rously offered to give me half of those 
no-profits, provided I would guarantee 
half the very visible expenses. I was 
just meditating the prudence of ac- 
cepting this proposal, when your uncle 
was seized with a sublime idea, which 
has whisked up my book in a whirl- 
wind of expectation.” 

“And that idea?” said I, despon- 
dently. 

a That idea,” quoth Uncle J ack, 
recovering himself, “is simply and 
shortly this. From time immemorial, 
authors have been the prey of the 
publishers. Sir, authors have lived in 
garrets, nay, have been choked in the 
street by an unexpected crumb of 
bread, like the man who wrote the 
play, poor fellow !” 

“ Otway,” said my father. “The 
story is not true—no matter.” 

* Milton, sir, as everybody knows, 
sold Paradise Lost for ten pounds— 
ten pounds, sir! In short, instances 
of a like nature are too numerous to 
quote. But the booksellers, sir—th 
are leviathanse—they roll in seas oe 
gold. They subsist upon authors as 
vampires upon little children. But 
at last endurance has reached its 
limit—the fiat has gone forth—the 
tocsin of liberty has resounded—au- 
thors have burst their fetters. And 
we have just inaugurated the institu- 
tion of ‘THe Grand ANTI-PUBLISHER 


to CoNFEDERATE AUTHORS’ SOOIETY,’. 


by which, Pisistratus—by which, mark 
yon, every author is to be his own 
publisher ; that is, every author who 


joins the Society. No more submis- 


sion of immortal works to iio 
t 
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calculators, to sordid tastes—-no more 
hard bargains and broken hearts !— 
mo more crumbs of bread choking 
great tragic poets in the streets — 
no more Paradises Lost sold at £10 
s-piece! The author brings his book 
to a select committee appointed for 
the purpose; men of delicacy; educa- 
tion, and refinement—authors them- 
selves; they read it, the Society 
publish; and after a modest deduction, 
which goes toward the funds of the 
Society, the Treasurer hands over the 
profits to the aut 

** So that in fact, Uncle, every au- 
thor who can’t find a publisher any- 
where else, will of course come to the 
Society. The fraternity will be nu- 
merous.” 

“It will indeed.” 

“ And the speculation—ruinous.” 

“ Ruinous, why ?” 

“ Because, in all mercantile nego- 
tiations, it is ruinous to invest capital 
in supplies which fail of demand. You 
andertake to publish books that book- 
sellers will not publish—why ? be- 
cause booksellers can’t sell them! It 
is just probable that you'll not sell 
them any better than the booksellers. 
Ergo, the more your business the 
larger your, deficit. And the more 
numerous your society, the more dis- 
astrous your condition. Q.E.D.” 


“Pooh!, The select committee 
will decide what books a to be pub- 
lished.” 


“Then, where the aoc s the ad- 
vantage to the authors ! 


I would as, 
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lief submit my work to a publisher as 
I would to a select committee of an- 
thors. At all events, the publisher is 
not my rival; and I suspect he is the 
best judge, after all, of a book—as an 
accoucheur ought to be of a baby.” 

“Upon my word, nephew, you pay 
a bad compliment to your father’s 
Great Work, which the booksellers 
will have nothing to do with.” 

That was artfully said, and I was 
posed; when Mr. Caxton observed, 
with an apologetic smile— 

“The fact is, my dear Pisistratus, 
that I want my book published with- 
out diminishing the little fortune I 
keep for you some day. Uncle Jack 
starts a society soto publish it.— Health 
and long life to Uncle Jack’s society ! 
One can’t look a gift horse in the 
mouth.” 

Here my mother entered, rosy from 
& shopping expedition with Mrs. 

3 and in her joy at hearing 
that I cotld stay dinner, all else was 
forgotten, By a wonder, which I did 
not regret, Uncle Jack really was 
engaged to dine out. He had other 
irons in the fire besides the “ Literary 
Times” and the “Confederate Authors’ 
Society ;” he was deep in a scheme 
for making house-tops of felt, (which, 
under other hands, has, I believe, since 
succeeded ;) and he had found a rich 
man (I suppose a hatter) who seemed 
well inclined to the project, and had 
actually asked him to dine and ex- 


pound his views. 
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CHAPTER III. 





the open window — after dinner — 
familiar as in the old happy time— 
and my mother is talking low that 
she may not disturb my father, who 
seems in thought.——— 

Cr-cr-crrr-cr-cr! I feel it-—-I have 
it.—- Where! What! Where! 
Knock it down—brush it off! For 
Heaven’s sake, see to it!— Crrrr- 
errrrr—there-—here—in my hair— in 
my sleeve—in my ear.——Cr-cr. 

I say solemnly, and on the word of 
a Christian, that, as I sat down to 
begin this chapter, being somewhat in 
a brown study, the pen insensibly 
slipt from my hand, and, leaning back 
in my chair, I fell to gazing into the 
fire. It is the end of June, and a 
remarkably cold evening—even for 
that time of year. And while I was 
80 gazing, I felt something crawling, 
just by the nape of the neck, ma’am. 
Instinctively and mechanically, and 
still musing, I put my hand there, 
and drew forth——What? That shat 
it is which perplexes me. It was a 
thing—a dark thing—a much bigger 
thing than I had expected. And the 
aight took me so by surprise, that I 
gave my hand a violent shake, and 
the thing went—where I know not. 
The what and the where are the 
knotty points in the whole question ! 
No sooner had it gone than I was 
seized with repentance not to have 
examined it more closely — not to 
have ascertained what the creature 
was. It might have bepn an earwig 
~—a very large motherly earwig—an 
earwig far gone in that way in which 
earwigs wish to be who love their 
lords. I have a profound horror of 
earwigs—I firmly believe that they 
do get into the ear. That is a sub- 








on which it is useless to argue 
with me upon philosophical grounds. 
I have a vivid recollection of a story 
told me by Mrs. Primmins—How a 
lady for many years suffered under 
the most excruciating headaches; how, 
as the tombstones say, “physicians 
were in vain;” how she died; and 
how her head was opened, and how 
such a nest of earwigs-——ma’am—such 
a nest !~~Earwigs are the prolifickest 
things, and so fond of their offspring ! 
They sit on their eggs like hens—and 
the young, as.soon as they are born, 
creep under them for protection— 
quite touchingly! Imagine such an 
establishment domesticated at one’s 
tympanum ! 

But the creature was certainly 
larger than an earwig. It might 
have been one of that genus in the 
family of Forficulida, called Latbt- 
doura—monsters whose antennz have 
thirty joints! There is a species ot 
this creature in England, but to the 
great grief of naturalists, and to ah 
great honour of Providence, 
rarely found, infinitely larger than 
the common ig or Forficulida 
auriculana. Could it have been an 
early hornet? It had certainly a 
black headgand great feelers. Ihave 
a greater horror of hornets, if pos- 
sible, than I have of earwigs. Two 
hornets will kill a man, and three a. 
carriage-horse sixteen hands high | 
However, the creature was gone.— 
Yes, but where ? Where had I so 
rashly thrown it? ‘It might have 
got into a fold of my dressing-gown 
or into my slippers—or, in short, 
anywhere, in the various recesses for 
earwigs and hornets which a gentle- 
man’s habiliments afford. I satisfy 
myself at last, as far as I can, seeing 
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that Iam not alone in the room— 
that it is not upon me. I look upon 
the carpet—the rug—the chair— 
under the fender. It is non inventus. 
I barbarously hope it is frizzing be: 
hind that great black coal in the 
grate. I pluck up courage—TI pru. 
dently remove to the other end of 
the room. I take up my pen—I be- 
gin my chapter—very nicely, too, I 
think upon the whole. I am just 
getting into my subject, when—cr-cr- 
cr-cr-cr — crawl — crawl — crawl — 
creep——creep—creep. Exactly, my 
dear ma’am, in the same place it 
was before! Oh, by the Powers! I 
forgot all my scientific regrets at not 
having scrutinised its genus before, 
whether Forficulida or Labidoura. 
I made a desperate lunge with both 
hands — something between thrust 
and cut, ma’am. The beast is gone. 
Yes, but again where? I say that 
that where is a very horrible question. 
Having come twice, in spite of all 
my precautions—and exactly on the 
same spot, too—it shows a confirmed 
disposition to habituate itself to its 
quarters—to effect a parochial set- 
tlement upon me; there is something 
awful and.preternatural in it. I as- 
sure you that there is not a part of 
me that has not gone cr-cr-cr !—that 
has not crept, crawled, and forficu- 
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after such a———My good little girl, 
will you just take the candle, and 
look carefully under the table P— 
that’s a dear! Yes, my love, very 
black indeed, with two horns, and 
inclined to be corpulent. Gentlemen 
and ladies who have cultivated an 
acquaintance with the Phenician 
language, are aware that Belzebub, 
examined etymologically and entomo- 
logically, is nothing more nor less 
than Baalzebub—“ the Jupiter-fly” 
—an emblem of the Destroying At- 
tribute, which attribute, indeed, is 
found in all the insect tribes more or 

Wherefore, as Mr. Payne 
Knight, in his Inquiry tnto Symbo- 
lical Languages, hath observed, the 
Egyptian priests shaved their whole 
bodies, even to their eyebrows, lest 
unaware they should harbour any of 
the minor Zebubs of the great Baa). 
If I were the least bit more per- 
suaded that that black cr-cr were 
about me still, and that the sacrifice 
of my eyebrows would deprive him 
of shelter, by the souls of the Ptole- 
mies! I would, — and I will too. 
Ring the bell, my little dear! John, 
my—my cigar-box! There is not a 
cr in the world that can abide the 
fumes of the Havannah! Pshaw! 
sir, J am not the only man who lets 
his first thoughts upon cold stee] end, 


lated ever since; and I put it to you| like this chapter, in — Pff—~ pf 
what sort of a chapter J can make| pfi—! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EVERYTHING in this world is of 
use, even a black thing crawling over 
the nape of one’s neck! Grim un- 
known! I shall make of thee—a 
simile! 

I think, ma’am, you will allow 
that if an incident such as I have de- 
scribed had befallen yourself, and you 
had a proper and lady-like horror of 
earwigs, (however motherly and fond 
of their offspring,) and also of early 
hornets,—and indeed of all unknown 
things of the insect tribe with black 
heads and two great horns, or feelers, 
or forceps, just by your ear—I think, 
ma’am, you will allow that you would 
find it difficult to settle back to your 
former placidity of mood and inno- 
cent stitch-work. You would feel a 
something that grated on your nerves 
=——and cr’d-cr’d “all over you like,” 
as the children say. And the worst 
is, that you would be ashamed to say 
it. You would feel obliged to look 
pleased and join in the conversation, 
and not fidget too much, nor always 
be shaking your flounces, and looking 
into a dark corner of your apron. 
Thus it is with many other things in 
life besides black insects. One has a 
secret care—an abstraction—a some- 
thing between the memory and the 
feeling, of a dark crawling cr, which 
one has never dared to analyse. So 
I sat by my mother, trying to smile 
and talk as in the old time,—but 
longing to move about and look 
around, and escape to my own soli- 
tude, and take the cfothes off my 
mind, and see what it was that had so 
troubled and terrified me—for trouble 
and terror were upon me. And my 
mother, who was always (heaven bless 
her!) inquisitive enough in all that 
concerned her darling Anachronism, 


was especially inquisitive that evening. 
She made me say where I had been, 
and what I had done, and how I had 
spent my time,—and Fanny Treva- 
nion, (whom she had seen, by the 
way, three or four times, and whom 
she thought the prettiest person in 
the world)—oh, she must know ex- 
actly what I thought of Fanny Tre- 
vanion ! 

And all this while my father 
seemed in thought; and so, with my 
arm over my mother’s chair, and my 
hand in hers, I answered my mother’s 
questions—sometimes by a stammer, 
sometimes by a violent effort at volu- 
bility; when at some interrogatory 
that went tingling right to my heart, 
I turned uneasily, and there were my 
father’s eyes fixed on mine. Fixed as 
they had been—when, and none knew 
why, I pined and languished, and my 
father said “he must go to school.” 
Fixed, with quiet watchful tender-. 
ness. Ah no!—his thoughts had not 
been on the Great Wofk—he had 
been deep in the pages of that less 
worthy one for which he had yet 
more an author’s paternal care. I met 
those eyes, and yearned¢o throw my- 
self on his heart—and tell him all. 
Tell him %hat? Ma’am, I no more 
knew what to tell him, than I know 
what that black thing was which has 
80 aca me all this blessed even- 
ing 

“ Pisistratus,” said my father softly, 
“I fear you have forgotten the saffron 


“No, indeed, sir,” said I smiling. 

“He,” resumed my father,—* he 
who wears the saffron bag has more 
cheerful, settled spirits than you seem 
to have, my poor boy.” 

“My dear Austin, his spirits are 
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very good, I think,” said my mother 
anxiously. 

My father shook his head —- then 
he took two or three turns about the 
room. 

“Shall I ring for candles, sir? It 
is getting dark: you will wish to 
read ?” 

“No, Pisistratus, it is you who 
shall read, and this hour of twilight 
best suits the book I am about to 
open to you.” 

So saying, he drew a chair between 
me and my mother, and seated himself 
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gravely, looking down a long time in 
silence—then turning his eyes to each 
of us alternately. 

“My dear wife,” said he, at length, 
almost solemnly, “1 am going to 
speak of myself as I was before I 
lmew you.” 

Even in the twilight I saw that 
my mother’s countenance changed. 

“You have respected my secrete, 
Katherine, tenderly—honestly. Now 
the time is come when I can tell them 
to you and to our son.” 


CHAPTER V. 


MY FATHER’S FIRST LOVE. 


“I Lost my mother early; my 
father (a good man, but who was so 
indolent that he rarely stirred from 
his chair, and who often passed whole 
days without speaking, like an Indian 
dervish) left Roland and myself to 
educate ourselves much according to 
our own tastes. Roland shot, and 
hunted, and fished,—read all the 
poetry and books of chivalry to be 
found in my father’s collection, which 
was rich in such matters, and made a 
great many copies of the old pedi- 
gree ;—the only thing in which my 
father ever evinced much vital inter- 
est. Early in life I conceived a pas- 
sion for graver studies, and by good 
luck I found a tutor in Mr. Tibbets, 
who, but for his modesty, Kitty, 
would have rivalled Porson. He was 
a second Budsus for industry, and by 
the way, he said exactly the same 
thing that Budssus did, viz. ‘that 
the only lost day in his life was that 
in which he was married ; for on that 
day he had only had six hours for 


reading ? Under such a master I 
could not fail to be a scholar. I came 
from the university with such distinc- 
tion as led me to look sanguinely on 
my career in the world. 

“I returned to my father’s quiet 
rectory to pause and consider what 
path I should take to fame. The rec- 
tory was just at the foot of the hill, 
on the brow of which were the ruins 
of the castle Roland has since pur- 
chased. And though I did not feel 
for the ruins the same romantic vene- 
ration as my dear brother (for, my 
day-dreams were more coloured by 
classic than feudal recollections,) I yet 
loved to climb the hill, book in hand, 
and built my castles in the air amidst 
the wrecks of that which time had 


 ghattered on the earth. 


“ One day, entering the old weed- 
grown court, I saw a con leprae on 
my favourite spot, sketching the ruins. 
The lady was young—more beautiful 
than any woman I had yet seen, at 
least to my eyes. Ina word, I was 
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fascinated, and, as the trite phrase 
goes, ‘spell-bound.” I seated myself 
at a little distance, and contemplated 
her without desiring to speak. By 
and by, from another part of the 
ruins, which were then uninhabited, 
came a tall, imposing, elderly gentle- 
man, with a benignant aspect ; and a 
little dog. The dog ran up to me 
barking. This drew the attention of 
both lady and gentleman to me. The 
gentleman approached, called off the 
dog, and apologised with much polite- 
ness. Surveying me somewhat cu- 
riously, he then began to ask ques- 
tions about the old place and the fa- 
mily it had belonged to, with the 
name and antecedents of which he was 
well acquainted. By degrees it came 
out that I was the descendant of that 
family, and the younger son of { 

humble rector who was now its repre- 
sentative. The gentleman then in- 
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to me increased: I went there 


often.” 

My father paused, and secing my 
mother had fixed her eyes upon him 
with a sort of mournful earnestness, 
and had her hands very tightly 
together, he bent down and kissed her 
forehead, 

“There is no cause, my child !” 
said he. It was the only time I ever 
heard him address my mother so pa- 
rentally. But then I never heard 
him before so grave and solemn—not 
a quotation, too—it was incredible : it 
was not my father speaking, it was 
another man. ‘“ Yes, ] went there 
often. Lord Rainsforth was a re- 
markable person. Shyness, that was 
wholly without pride, (which is rare,) 
and a love for quiet literary pursuita, 
had prevented his taking that per- 
sonal part in public life for which he 
was richly qualified; but his reputa- 


troduced himself to me as the Earl of tion for sense and honour, and his 


Rainsforth, the principal proprietor in 
the neighbourhood, but who had so 
rarely visited the county during my 
childhood and earlier youth that I 
had never before seenhim. His only 
eon, however, a young man of great 
promise, had been at the same college 
with me in my first year at the uni- 
versity. The young lord was a read- 
ing man and a scholar; and we had 
become slightly acquainted when he 
left for his travels. 

«Now, on hearing my name, Lord 
Rainsforth took my hand cordially, 


personal popularity, had given him no 
inconsiderable influenee even, I be- 
lieve, in the formation of cabinets, 
and he had once been prevailed upon 
to fill a high diplomatic situation 
abroad, in which I have no doubt that 
he was as miserable as a, good man 
can be under any infliction. He wae 
now pleased to retire from the world, 
and look at it through the loopholes _ 
of retreat. Lord Rainsforth had a 

great respect for talent, ahd a warm in- 
terest in swch of the young as seemed 
to him to possess it. By talent, in- 


and, leading me to his daughter, said, deed, his family had risen, and were 
‘ Think, Ellinor, how fortanate!—this strikingly characterised. His an- 
is the Mr. Caxton whom your brother cestor, the first peer, had been a 
#0 often spoke of.’ distinguished lawyer ; his father had 

“In short, my dear Pisistratus, the been celebrated for scientific attain- 
ice was broken, the acquaintance ments; his children, Ellinor and 
made, and Lord Rainsforth, sayinghe Lord Pendarvia, were highly ac- 
was come to atone for his long ab- complished. Thus the family iden- 
sence from the county, and to reside tified themselves with the aristo- 
at Compton the greater part of cracy of intellect, and seemed un- 
ages all er care pe aaagte of their claims to the 
iI did so. Lord Rainsforth’s liking lower aristocracy of rank. You must 
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story. 

“Lady Ellinor shared her father’ 
tastes and habits of thought—(sh 
was not then an heiress.) Lor 
Rainsforth talked to me of my ca: 
reer. It was a time when the Frenct 
Revolution had made statesmen loo! 
round with some anxiety to strengthen 
the existing order of things, by al. 
jiance with all in the rising generation 
who evinced such ability as might in. 
fluence their contemporaries. 

“University distinction is, or was 
formerly, among the popular pass. 
ports to public life. By degrees, Lord 
Rainsforth liked me so well as to 
suggest to me a seat in the House of 
Commons. A member of Parliament 
might rise to anything, and Lord 
Rainsforth had sufficient influence to 
effect my return. Dazzling pros. 
pect this to a young scholar fresh 
from Thucydides, and with Demos- 
thenes fresh at his tongue’s end. My 
dear boy, I was not then, you see, 
quite what I am now; in a word, I 
loved Ellinor Compton, and therefore 
I was ambitious. You know how 
ambitious she is still. But I could 
not mould my ambition to hers. I 
could not contemplate entering the 
senate of my country as a dependent 
on a party or a patron—as a man who 
must make his fortune there—as a 
man who, in every vote, must con- 
sider how much nearer ke advanced 
himself to emolument. I was not 
even certain that Lord Rainsforth’s 
views on politics were the same as 
mine would be. How could the poli- 
tics of an experienced man of the 
world be those of an ardent young 
student? But had they been identi- 
cal, I felt that I could not so creep into 
equality with a patron’s daughter. 
No! I was ready to abandon my own 

-‘morescholastic predilections—tostrain 
every energy at the bar—to carve or 
-force my own way to fortune—and if 
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I arrived at independence, then— 
what then? why, the right to speak 
of love, and aim at power. This was 
not the view of Ellinor Compton. The 
law seemed to her a tedious, needless 
drudgery: there was nothing in it to 
captivate her imagination. She lis- 
tened to me with that charm which 
she yet retains, and by which she 
seems to identify herself with those 
who speak to her. She would turn 
to me with a pleading look when her 
father dilated on the brilliant pros- 
pects of a parliamentary success ; for 
he (not having gained it, yet having 
lived with those who had) overvalued 
it, and seemed ever to wish to enjoy 
it through some other. But when I, 
in turn, spoke of independence, of the 
bar, Ellinor’s face grew overcast. The 
world—the world was with her, and 
the ambition of the world, which is 
always for power or effect! A part of 
the house lay exposed to the east 
wind. ‘Plant half-way down the 
hill,’ said I one day. ‘Plant!’ cried 
- * Elilinor—‘it will be twenty 
years before the trees grow up. No, 
my dear father, build a wall, and 
over it with creepers!’ That was 
in illustration of her whole character. 
the could not wait till trees had time 
‘0 grow; a dead wall would be so much 
more quickly thrown up, and para- 
ite creepers would give it a prettier 
ffect. Nevertheless, she was a grand 
nd noble creature. And J—in love! 

‘ot so discouraged as you may sup- 
ose; for Lord Rainsforth often 

inted encouragement, which even I 
‘ould scarcely misconstrue. Not car- 
ag for rank, and not wishing for 
ortune beyond competence for his 
daughter, he saw in me all he re- 
uired—a gentleman of ancient birth, 
md one in whom his own active mind 

mld prosecute that kind of mental 
mbition which overflowed in him, 
md yet had never had its vent. And 
Ellinor !—Heaven forbid I should say 
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she loved me,—but something made 
me think she could do so. Under 
these notions, suppressing all my 
hopes, I made a bold effort to master 
the influences round me, and to adopt 
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wherefore, whether from jealousy, 
fear, foreboding—but it certainly was 
a pain that seized me—when I learned 
from Roland that he had become inti- 
mate at Compton Hall. Roland and 


that career I thought worthiest of Lord Rainsforth had met at the house 


usall. I went to London to read for 
the bar.” 

‘The bar! is it possible P” cried I. 
My father smiled sadly. 

“ Everything seemed possible to me 
then. Jread some months. I 
to see my way even in that short 
time; began to comprehend what 
would be the difficulties before me, 
and to feel there was that within me 
which could master them. I took a 
holiday and returned to Cumberland. 
I found Roland there on my return. 
Always of @ roving, adventurous tem- 
per, though he had not then entered 
the army, he had, for more than two 
years, been wandering over Great 
Britain and Ireland on foot. It was 
a young knight-errant whom I em- 
braced, and who overwhelmed me 
with reproaches that I should be 
reading for the law. There had 
never been a lawyer in the family! 
It was about that time, I think, that 
I petrified him with the discovery of 
the printer! I knew not exactly 


of a neighbouring gentleman, and 
Lord Rainsforth had welcomed his 
acquaintance, at first, perhaps, for 
my sake, afterwards for his own. 

“‘T could not for the life of me,” 
continued my father, “ask Roland if 
he admired Ellinor ; but when I found 
that he did not put that question to 
me, I trembled ! 

“We went to Compton together, 
speaking little by the way. We stayed 
there some days.” 

My father here thrust his hand 
into his waistcoat—all men have their 
little ways, which denote much; and 
when my father thrust his hand into 
his waistcoat, it was always a sign of 
some mental effort—he was going to 
prove, or to argue, to moralise, or to 
preach. Therefore, though I was 
listening before with all my ears, I 
believe I had, speaking magnetically 
and mesmerically, an extra pair of 
ears, &@ new sense supplied to me, 
when my father put his band into his 
waistcoat. 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WHEREIN MY FATHER 


“THERE is not a mystical creation, 
type, symbol, or poetical invention for 
meanings abstruse, recondite, and in- 
comprehensible, which is not repre- 
sented by the female gender,” said my 
father, having his hand quite buried 
in his waistcoat. ‘For instance, the 
Sphynx and Isis, whose veil no man 
had ever lifted, were both ladies, 
Kitty! And so was Persephone, who 
must be always either in heaven or 
hell—and Hecate, who was one thing 
by night and another by day. The 
Sibyls were females; and so were the 
Gorgons, the Harpies, the Furies, the 
Fates, and the Teutonic Valkyrs, 
Nornies, and Hela herself: in short, 
all representations of ideas, obscure, 
inscrutable, and portentous, are nouns 
feminine.” 

Heaven bless my father! <Augus- 
tine Caxton was himself again! I 
began +9 fear that the story had 
slipped awgy from him, lost in that 
labyrinth of learning. But, luckily, 
as he paused for breath, his look fell 
on those limpid blue eyes of my mo- 
ther’s, and that honest open brow of 
hers, which had certaisly nothing in 
common with Sphynges, Fates, Furies, 
or Valkyrs; and, whether his heart 
smote him, or his reason made him 
own that he had fallen into a very 
disingenuous and unsound train of 
assertion, I know not, but his front 
relaxed, and with a smile he resumed 
-—* Ellinor was the last person in the 
world to deceive any one willingly. 
Did she deceive me and Roland that 
we both, though not conceited men, 
fancied that, if we had dared to speak 
openly of love, we had not so dared in 
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vain ? or do you think, Kitty, that a 
woman really can love (not much, 
perhaps, but somewhat) two or three, 
or half-a-dozen at a time?” 

“Impossible!” cried my mother. 
“ And as for this Lady Ellinor, I am 
shocked at her-—I don’t know what to 
call it !” 

“Nor I either, my dear,” said my 
father, slowly taking his hand from 
his waistcoat, as if the effort were too 
much for him, and the problem were 
insoluble. But this, begging your 
pardon, I do think, that before 
young woman does really, truly, and 
cordially centre her affections on one 
object, she suffers fancy, imagination, 
the desire of power, curiosity, or 
heaven knows what, to simulate even 
to her own mind, pale reflections of 
the luminary not yet risen—parhelia 
that precede the sun. Don’t judge of 
Roland as you see him now, Pisistra- 
tus—grim, and grey, and formal ; 
imagine a nature soaring high amongst 
daring thoughts, or exuberant with 
the nameless poetry of youthful life 
—with a frame matchless for bound- 
ing elasticity—an eye bright with 
haughty fire—a heart from which 
noble sentiments sprang like sparks 
from an anvil. Lady Ellinor had an 
ardent, inquisitive imagination. This 
bold fiery nature must have moved 
her interest. On the other hand, she 
had an ixstructed, full, and eager 
mind. Am I vain if I say, now after 
the lapse of so many years, that in 
my mind her intellect felt companion- 
ship? When a woman loves, and 
marries, and settles, why then she be- 
comes——a one whole, a completed 
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being. But # girl like Ellinor has in 
her many women. Various hereelf, 
all varieties please her. I do believe 
that, if either of us had spoken the 
word boldly, Lady Ellinor would have 
shrunk beck to her own heart—ex- 
amined it, tasked it, and given a 
frank and generous answer. And he 
who had spoken first might have had 
the better chance not to receive & 
‘No. But neither of us spoke. And 
perhaps she was rather curious to 
know if she had made an impression, 
than anxious to create it. It was not 
that she willingly deceived us, but her 
whole atmosphere was delusion. Mists 
come before the sunrise. However 
this be, Roland and I were not long 
in detecting each other. And hence 
arose, first coldness, then jealousy, 
then quarrel.” 

“Oh, my father, your love must 
have been indeed powerful, to have 
made a breach between the hearts of 
two such brothers !” 

“Yes,” said my father; “it was 
amidst the old ruins of the castle, 
there, where I had first seen Ellinor 
-—-that, winding my arm round 
Roland’s neck, as I found him seated 
amongst the weeds and stones, his 
face buried in his hande—it was there 
that I said—‘ Brother, we both love 
this woman! My nature is the 
calmer of the two, I shall feel the 
loss less. Brother, shake hands, and 
God speed you, for I go!’ ”” 

“‘ Austin !” murmured my mother, 
sinking her head on my father’s 
breast. 

“And therewith we quarrelled. 
For it was Roland who insisted, while 
the tears rolled down his eyes, and he 
stamped his foot on the grovihd, that 
he was the intruder, the interloper— 
that he had no hope—that he had 
been a fool and a madman-——and that 
it was for him to go! Now, while we 
were disputing, and words to 
ran high, my father’s old servant 
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entered the desolate place, with a note 
from Lady Ellinor to me, asking for 
the loan of some book I had praised. 
Roland saw the handwriting, and 
while I turned the note over and over 
irresolutely, before I broke the seal, 
he vanished. ; 

“He did not return to my father’s 
house. We did not know what had 
become of him. But I, thinking 
over that impulsive volcanic nature, 
took quick alarm. And I went in 
search of him; came on his track at 
last ; and, after many days, found him 
in a miserable cottage amongst the 
most dreary of the dreary wastes 
which form so large a part of Cum-~ 
berland. He was so altered I scarcely 
knew him. To be brief, we came at 
last to a compromise. We would 
go back to Compton. This suspense 
was intolerable. One of us at least 
should take courage and learn his 
fate. But who should speak first? 
We drew lots, and the lot fell on 
me. 

“And now that I was really to 
pass the Rubicon, now that I was to 
impart that secret hope which had 
animated me so long—been to me a 
new life-—-what were my sensdtions P 
My dear boy, depend on it that that 
age is the happiest, when such feel- 
ings as I felt then can agitate us no 
more. They are mistakes-in the 
serene order of that majestic life 
which heaven fheant for thoughtful 
man. Our souls should be as stars on 
earth, not as meteors and tortured 
comets. What could I offer to Ellinor 
—to her father? What but a future 
of patient labour? And in either 
answer, what alternative of misery !— 
myown existenceshattered, or Roland’s 
noble heart ! 

“Well, we went to Com In 
our former visits we had been almost 
the only guests. Lord Rainsforth did 
not much affect the intercourse of 
country squires, less educated then 
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than now. And in excuse for Ellinor 
and for us, we were almost the only 
men of our own age she had seen in 
that large dull house. But now the 
London season had broken up, the 
house was filled; there was no longer 
that familiar and constant approach to 
the mistress of the Hall, which had 
made us like one family. Great ladies, 
fine people were round her ; a look, a 
smile, a passing word were as much as 
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I had a right to expect. And the 
talk, too, how different! Before, I 
could speak on books,—I was at home 
there! Roland could pour forth his 
dreams, his chivalrous love for the 
past, his bold defiance of the unknown 
future. And Ellinor, cultivated and 
fanciful, could sympathise with both. 
And her father, scholar and gentle- 
man, could sympathise too. But 
now—~” 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEREIN MY FATHER BRINGS OUT HIS DENOUEMENT. 


“Tr is no use in the world,” said 
my father, “to know all the lan. 
guages expounded in grammars and 
splintered up into lexicons, if we don’t 
learn the language of the world. It 
is a talk apart, Kitty,” cried my 
father, warming up. “It is an ANA- 
GLYPH—a spoken anaglyph, my dear! 
If all the hieroglyphs of the Egyptians 
had been A B C to you, still if you 
did note know the anaglyph, you 
would know nothing of the true mys- 
teries of the priests.* 

“Neither Roland nor I knew one 
symbol letter of the anaglyph. Talk, 
talk—talk on pereon8 we never heard 
of, things we never cared for. All 
we thought of importance, puerile or 
pedantic trifles—all we thought so 
trite and childish, the grand momen- 
tous business of life! If you found a 
little schoolboy, on his half holiday, 
fishing for minnows with a crooked 
pin, and you began to tell him of all 
the wonders of the deep, the laws of 


The anagiyph was eculiar to the 
priesta—the hierog D own 
to the well educated, ia 


the tides,and the antediluvian relics of 
iguanodon and ichthyosaurus—nay, if 
you spoke but of pearl fisheries, and 
coral banks, or water kelpies and 
naiads, would not the little boy cry 
out peevishly, ‘Don’t tease me with 
all that nonsense! let me fish in peace 
for my minnows.’ I think the little 
boy is right after his own way—it was 
to fish for minnows that he came out, 
poor child, not to hear about igua- 
nodons and water-kelpies ! 

“So the company fished for min- 
nows, and not a word could we say 
about our pearl fisheries and coral 
banks! And as for fishing for min- 
nows ourselves, my dear boy, we 
should have been less bewildered if 
you had asked us to fish for a mer- 
maid! Do you see, now, one reason 
why I have let you go thus early into 
the world? ‘Well, but amongst these 
minnowfishers there was one who 
fished with an air that made the 
minnows look larger than salmons. 

“Trevanion had been at Cambridge 
with me. We were even intimate. 


SYP- He was a young man like myself, with 


bis way to make in the world. Poor 
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as I—of a family upon a par with 
mine—old enough, but decayed. There 
was, however, this difference between 
us. He had connexions in the great 
world—I had none. Like me, his 
chief pecuniary resource was @ college 
fellowship. Now, Trevanion had esta- 
blished a high reputation at the Uni: 
versity ; but less as a scholar, though 
a pretty fair one, than as a man to 
rise in life. Every faculty he had 
was an energy. He aimed at every- 
thing—lost some things, gained others. 
He was a great speaker in a debating 
society, a member of some politico- 
economical club. He was an eternal 
talker—brilliant, various, paradoxical, 
florid—different from what he is now. 
For, dreading fancy, his career since 
has been one effort to curb it. But 
all his mind attached itself to some- 
thing that we Englishmen call solid: 
it was a large mind—not, my dear 
Kitty, like a fine whale sailing through 
knowledge from the pleasure of sail- 
ing—but like a polypus, that puts 
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uses of life till the green leaves are 
stripped and the sap gone. And then 
the uses of life transform us into 
strange things with other names: the 
tree is a tree no more—it is a gate or 
a ship; the youth is a youth no more, 
but a one-legged soldier; a hollow- 
eyed statesman; a scholar spectacled 
and slippered! When Micyllus-—(here 
the hand slides into the waistcoat 
again !)—when Micyllus,” said my 
father, “asked the cock that had 
once been Pythagoras,* if the affair of 
Troy was really as Homer told it, the 
cock replied scornfully, ‘ How could 
Homer know anything about it P— 
at that time he was a camel in Bac- 
tria,’ Pisistratus, according to the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, you might 
have been a Bactrian camel—when 
that which to my life was the siege of 
Troy saw Roland and Trevanion be- 
fore the walls. 

“Handsome you can see that Tre- 
vanion has been; but the beauty of 
his countenance then was in its per- 


forth all its feelers tor the purpose of petual play, its intellectual eagerness ; 


catching hold of something. Tre- 
vanion had gone at once to London 
from the University: his reputation 
and his talk dazzled his connexions, 
not unjustly. They made an effort— 
they got him into Parliament: he 
had spoken, he had succeeded. He 
came to Compton in the flush of his 
virgin fame. I cannot convey to you 
who know him now—with his care- 


and his conversation was so discursive, 
80 Various, so animated, and above all, 
80 full of the things of the day! If 
he had been a priest of Serapis for 
fiftyyears, he could not have ee 
the anaglyph better! Thérefore he 


filled up every crevice and pore of 
that hollow society with his broken, 
inquisitive, petulant light. Therefore 
he was admired, talked of, listened to ; 


worn face, and abrupt dry manner,—-| and everybody said, ‘Trevanion is a 


reduced by perpetual gladiatorship to! rising 
the skin and bone of his former self—' 


man. 
“Yet I did not do him then the 


what that man was when he first justice I have done since—for we stu- 


stepped into the arena of life. 
“You see, my listeners, that you 
have to recollect that we middle-aged 


dents and abstract thinkers are apt 
too much, in our first youth, to look 
to the depth of a man’s mind or 


folks were young then-—-that is tosay, knowledge, and not enough to the 
we were as different from what we surface it may cover. There may be 
are now, as the green bough of sum-, more water in a flowing stream, only 
mer is from the dry wood, out of four feet deep, and certainly more 
which we make a ship or a gate-post. 
Neither man nor wood comes to the 





* Luoran, The Dream of Micyliue, 
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force and more health, than in a sal: 
len pool, thirty yards to the bottom. 
I did not do Trevanion justice. I did 
not see how naturally he realized Lady 
Ellinor’s ideal. I have said that she 
was like many women in one. Tre- 
vanion was a thousand men in one. 
He had learning to please her mind, 
eloquence to dazzle her fancy, beauty 
to please her eye, reputation precisely 
of the kind to allure her vanity, 
honour and conscientious purpose to 
satisfy her judgment. And, above 
all, he was ambitious. Ambitious not 
as I—not as Roland was, but ambi- 
tious as Ellinor was: ambitious, not 
to realize some grand ideal in the 
silent heart, but to grasp the practi- 
cal positive substances that lay with- 
out. 

*‘ Ellinor was a child of the great 
world, and so was he. 

“TI saw not all this, nor did Ro- 
land; and Trevanion seemed to pay 
no particular court to Ellinor. 

“But the time approached when I 
ought to speak. The house began to 
thin. Lord Rainsforth had leisure to 
resume his easy conferences with me; 
and one day, walking in his gar- 
den, he gave me the opportunity. 
For I need not say, Pisistratus,” said 
my fathet, looking at me earnestly, 
“that before any man of honour, if of 
inferior worldly pretensions, will open 
his hear? seriously to the daughter, it 
is his duty to speak first to the pa- 
rent, whose.confidence has imposed 
that trust.” I bowed my head, 
and coloured. 

“T know not how if was,” con- 
tinued my father, “but Lord Rains- 
forth turned the conversation on Elli- 
nor. After speaking of his expecta- 
tions in his son, who was i 
home, he said, ‘ But he will of course 
enter public life—will, I trust, soon 
marry, have a separate establishment, 
and I shall see but little of him. My 
Ellinor!-—I cannot bear the thought 
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of parting wholly with her. And 
that, to say the selfish truth, is one 
reason why I have never wished her to 
marry a rich man, and so leave me for 
ever. I could hope that she will give 
herself to one who may be contented 
to reside at least great part of the 
year with me—who may bless me 
with another son, not steal from me 
a daughter. Ido not mean that he 
should waste his life in the country ; 
his occupations would probably lead 
him to London. I care not where 
my house is—all I want is to keep my 
home. You know’ (he added, witha 
smile that I thought meaning,) ‘how 
often I have implied to you that I 
have no vulgar ambition for Ellinor. 
Her portion must be very small, for 
my estate is strictly entailed, and I 
have lived too much up to my income 
all my life to hope to save much now. 
But her tastes do not require expense ; 
and while I live, at least, there need 
be no change. She can only prefer a 
man whose talents, congenial to hers, 
will win their own career, and ere I 
die that career may be made.’ Lord 
Rainsforth paused; and then—how, 
in what words I know not—but out 
all burst!—mylong-suppressed, timid, 
anxious, doubtful, fearful love. The 
strange energy it had given to a na- 
ture till then so retiring and calm! 
My recent devotion to the law—my 
confidence that, with such a prize I 
could succeed-——it was but a transfer 
of labour from one study to another. 
Labour could conquer all things, and 
custom sweeten them in the conquest. 
The bar was a less brilliant career 
than the senate. But the first aim 
of the poor man should be indepen- 
dence. Ip short, Pisistratus, wretched 
egotist that I was, I forgot Roland in 
that moment ; and I spoke as one who 
felt his life was in his words. 

“Lord Rainsforth looked at me, 
when I had done, with a countenance 
fall of affection, but it was not cheerful. 
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“<*My dear Caxton,’ said he, tre- 
mulously, ‘I own that I once wished 
this—wished it from the hour I knew 
you; but why did you so long—I 
never suspected that—nor, I am sure, 
did Ellinor.’ He stopped short, and 
added quickly—‘However, go and 
speak, as you have spoken to me, to 
Ellinor. Go, it may not yet be too 
late. And yet—but go.’ 

“Too late!—what meant those 
words? Lord Rainsforth had turned 
hastily down another walk, and left 
me alone, to ponder over an answer 
which concealed a riddle. Slowly I 
took my way towards the house, and 
sought Lady Ellinor, half hoping, 
half dreading to find her alone. There 
was a little room communicating with 
& conservatory, where ashe usually sat 
in the morning. Thither I took my 
course. 

“That room, I see it still !—the 
walls covered with pictures from her 
own hand, many were sketches of the 
haunts we had visited together—the 
simple ornaments, womanly but not 
effeminate—the very books on the 
table, that had been made familiar by 


dear associations. Yes; there, the had 


Tasso in which we had read together 
the episode of Clorinda—there, the 
Aischylus in which I translated to her 
the Prometheus. Pedantries these 
might seem to some ; pedantries, per- 
haps, they were; but they were proofs 
of that congeniality which had knit 
the man of books to the daughter of 
the world. That room, it was the 
home of my heart. Such, in my 
vanity of spirit, methought would be 
the air round a home to come. I 
looked about me, troubled and con- 
fused, and, halting timidjy, I saw 
Ellinor before me, leaning her face on 
her hand, her cheek more flushed than 
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usual, and tears in her eyes. I ap- 
proached in silence, and, as I drew my 
chair to the table, my eye fell on a 
glove on the floor. It was a man’s 
glove. Do you know,” said my fa- 
ther, “that once, when I was very 
young, I saw a Dutch picture called 
The Glove, and the subject was of 
murder. There was a weed-grown 
marshy pool, a desolate dismal land- 
acape, that of itself inspired thoughts 
of ill-deeds and terror. And two men, 
as if walking by chance, came to this 
pool; the finger of one pointed to a 
blood-stained glove, and the eyes of 
both were fixed on each other, as if 
there were no need of words. That 
glove told its tale! The picture had 
long haunted me in my boyhood, but it 
never gave me so uneasy and fearfol 
@ feeling as did that real glove upon 
the floor. Why? My dear Pisistra- 
tus, the theory of forebodings involves 
one of those questions on which we 
may ask ‘why’ for ever. More 
chilled than I had been in speaking to 
her father, I took heart at last, and 
spoke to Ellinor ”— 

My father stopped short, the moon 
risen, and was shining full into 
the room and on his face. And by 
that light the face was changed; 
young emotions had broight back 
youth—my father looked a young 
man. But what pain was there! If 
the memory alone could rfise what, 
after all, was put the ghost of suffer. 
ing, what had been its living reality ! 
Involuntarily I seized his hand; my 
father pressed it convulsively, and 
said, with a deep breath—“It was too 
late; Trevanion was Lady Ellinor’s 
accepted, plighted, happy lover. My 
dear Katherine, I do not envy him 
now ; look up, sweet wife! look up!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ELLINOR (let me do her Justice) | “Pause ere you thus think,” 
was shocked at my silent emotion.! said my father. “Great was the 
No human lip could utter more tender | folly, and great the error, of indulg- 
sympathy, more noble self-reproach ; | ing imagination that had no basis—of 
but that was no balm to my wound. linking the whole usefulness of my life 
So I left the house; so I never re- to the will of a human creature like 


turned to the law; so all impetus, all 
motive for exertion, seemed taken from 
my being; so I went back into books, 
And so, @ moping, despondent, worth- 
Jess mourner might I have been to the 
end of my days, but that heaven, in 
its mercy, sent thy mother, Pisistra- 
tus, across my path; and day and 
night I bless God and her, for I have 
been, and am--ob, indeed, I am, a 
happy man !” 

My mother threw herself on my 
father’s breast, sobbing violently, and 
then turned from the room without a 
word—my father’s eye, swimming in 
tears, followed her; and then, after 
pacing the room for some moments in 
silence, he came up to me, and lean. 
ing his arm on my shoulder, whis: 
pered, {Can you guess why I have 
now told you all this, my son ?” 

Yes, partly : thank you, father,” 
I faltered, and sat down, for I felt 
faint. 

“ Some sons,” said my father, seat- 
ing himself beside me, “would find in 
their father’s follies and errors an ex- 
cuse for their own ; not so will you, 
Pisistratus.” 

“T see no folly, no error, sir; only 
nature and sorrow,” 


myself, Heaven did not design the 
passion of love to be this tyrant ; nor 
is it so with the mass and multitude 
of human life. We dreamers, solitary 
students, like me, or half-poets like 
poor Roland, make our own disease, 
How many years, even after I had re- 
gained serenity, as your mother gave 
me a home long not appreciated, have 
I wasted! The mainstring of my ex- 
istence was snapped—I took no note 
of time. And therefore now, you see, 
late in life, Nemesis wakes. I look 
back with regret at powers neglected, 
opportunities gone. Galvanically I 
brace up energies half-palsied by dis- 
use; and you see me, rather than rest 
quiet and good for nothing, talked into 
what, I daresay, are sad follies, by an 
Uncle. Jack! And now I behold 
Ellinor again; and I say in wonder, 
‘All this—all this—all this agony, all 
this torpor, for that haggard face, 
that worldly spirit!’ So is it ever in 
life. Mortal things fade; immortal 
things spring more freshly with every 
step to the tomb. 

‘ Ah!” continued my father, with 

gh, “it would not have been 80, if 
at your age I had found out the secret 
of the saffron bag |” 
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CHAPTER IX 


« Anwp Roland, sir,” said I—** how 
did he take it ?” 

“With all the indignation of a 
proud unreasonable man. More in- 
dignant, poor fellow, for me than 
himself. And so did he wound and 
gall me by what he said of Ellinor, 
and so did he rage against me because 
I would not share his rage, that again 
we quarrelled. We parted, and did 
not meet for many years. We came 
into sudden possession of our little 
fortunes. His he devoted (as you may 
know) to the purchase of the old ruins, 
and the commission in the army, 
which had always been his dream— 
and so went his way, wrathful. My 
share gave mean excuse for indolence 
~—it satisfied all my wants; and when 
roy old tutor died, and his young child 
became my ward, and, somehow or 
other, from my ward my wife, it 
allowed me to resign my fellowship, 
and live amongst my books—still asa 
book myself. One comfort, some- 
what before my marriage, I, had con- 
ceived; and that, too, Roland has 
since said was comfort to him. Elli- 
nor became an heiress. Her poor 
brother died; and all of the estate 
that did not pass in the male line de- 
volved on her. That fortune made a 
gulf between us almost as wide as her 
marriage. For Ellinor, poor and 
portionless, in spite of her rank, I 
could have worked, striven, slaved. 
But Ellinor kicuH! it would have 
crushed me. This wasacomfort. But 
still, still the past—that perpetual 
aching sense of something that had 
seemed the essential of life withdrawn 
from life, evermore, evermore! What 
was left was not sorrow, it was a void. 
Had I lived more with men, and less 
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with dreams and books, I should have 
made my nature large enough to bear 
the loss of a single passion. But in 
solitude we shrink up. No plant 
so much as man needs the sun 
and the air. I comprehend now why 
most of our best and wisest men 
have lived in capitals; and therefore 
again I say, that one scholar in a fa- 
mily is enough. Confiding in your 
sound heart and strong honour, I turn 
you thus betimes on the world. Have 
Idone wrong? Prove that I have not, 
my child. Do you know what avery 
good man has said? Listen and fole 
low my precept, not example. 

“<The state of the world is such, 
and so much depends on action, that 
everything seems to say aloud to 
every man, ‘Do something—do ite» 
do it ? ”* 

I was profoundly touched, and I 
rose refreshed and hopeful, when 
suddenly the door opened, and who 
or what in the world should come in} 
but certainly he, she, it, or they, shall 
not come into this chapter] On that 
point I am resolved. *No, my dear 
young lady, I am extremely flattered; 
—I feel for your curiosity ; but really 
not a peep—not one!* And yetre 
well then, jf you will have it, and 
look so coaxingly—who or what, I 
say, should come in abrupt, unex- 
pected-—taking away one’s breath, 
not giving one time to say “By your 
leave, or with your leave,” but making 
one’s mouth stand open with surprise, 
and one’s eyes fix in a big round 
stupid stare, but— 


THE END OF THE CHAPTER. 


Remains of the Rev. Richard Cocii, p.: 
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PART EIGHTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE entered, in the front draw- 

-room of my father’s house in 
Russell Street —an Elf!!! clad in 
white,—small, delicate, with curls of 
jet over her shoulders ;—with eyes s0 
Jarge and so lustrous that they shone 
through the room, az no eyes merely 


have occurred to my futher. He never 
asked who or what the sick papas of 
poor children were, when the children 
pulled him by the lappet of his coat 
—* Who is papa ?” 

The child looked hard at me, and 
the big tears rolled from those largo 


human could possibly shine. The Elf luminous eyes, but quite silently. At 


approached, and stood facing us. The 
sight was so unexpected, and the ap- 
perition so strange, that we remained 
for some moments in startled silence. 
At length my father, as the bolder 
and wiser man of the two, and the 
more fitted to deal with the eerie 
things of another world, had the au- 
dacity to ,ftep close up to the little 
creature, and, bending down to ex- 
amine its fate, said, “What do you 
want, my pretty child P” 

Pretty child! was it only a pretty 
ehild after ‘all? Alas, it would be 
well if all we mistake for fairies at 
the first glance could resolve them- 
aelves only into pretty children! 

* Come,” answered the child, with 
@ foreign accent, and taking my father 
by the lappet of his coat, “ come, poor 
pape is so ill! Tam frightened ! come 
and save him 

“ Certainly,” exclaimed my father, 
quickly: where 5 my hat, Sisty? Cer- 
tainly, my child, we will go and save 

“ Bat who is papa?” asked Pisis- 
tratus—a question that would never 





this moment a full-grown figure filled 
up the threshold, and, emerging from 
the shadow, presented to us the as- 
pect of a stout, well-favoured young 
woman. She dropped a curtsey, and 
then said, mincingly, 

“Oh, miss, you ought to have 
waited for me, and not alarmed the 
gentlefolks by running up-stairs in 
that way. If you please, sir, I was 
settling with the cabman, and he 
was so imperent: them low fellows 
always are, when they have only us 
poor women to deal with, sir,— 
and. 33 

“But what is the matter?” cried 
I, for my father had taken the child 
in his arms, soothingly, and she was 
now weeping on his breast. 

“ Why, you see, sir, (another curt- 
sey,) the gent only arrived last night 
at our hotel, sir-—-The Lamb, close by 
Lunnun Bridge—and he was taken 
ill—and he’s not quite in his right 
mind like :—so we sent for the doctor, 
and the doctor locked at the brass 
plate on the gent’s carpet bag, sir,— 
and thea he looked into the Court 
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Guide, and he said, ‘There is a Mr. 
Caxton in Great Russell Street,—is 
he any relation ?’ and this young lady 
said, ‘That’s my papa’s brother, and 
we were going there.’ And 50, sir, 
as the Boots was out, I got into a 
cab, and miss would come with me, 


and——” 

* Roland—Roland ill! Quick — 
quick, quick!” cried my father, and, 
with the child stillin his arms, he ran 
down the stairs. I followed with his 
hat, which of course he had forgotten. 
A cab, by good luck, was passing our 
very door; but the chambermaid 
would not let us enter it till she had 
satisfied herself that it was not the 
game she had dismissed. This pre- 
liminary investigation completed, we 
entered, and drove to The Lamb. 

The chambermaid, who sate oppo- 
site, passed the time in ineffectual 
overtures to relieve my father of the 
little girl, who still clung nestling to 
his breast,—in a long epic, much 
broken into episodes, of the causes 
which had led to her dismissal of the 
late cabman, who, to swell his fare, 
had thought proper to take a “ cir- 
cumbendibus !°—and with occasional 
tugs at her cap, and smoothings down 
of her gown, and apologies for being 
such a figure, especially when her 
eyes rested on my satin cravat, or 
drooped on my shining boots. 

Arrived at The Lamb, the cham- 
bermaid, with conscious dignity, led 
us up a large staircase, which seemed 
interminable. As she mounted the 
region above the third story, she 
paused to take breath, and inform us, 
apologetically, that the house was full, 
but that, if the “gent” stayed over 
Friday, he would be moyed into No. 
54, “ with a look-out and a chimbly.” 
My little cousin now slipped from my 
father’s arms, and, running up the 
stairs, beckoned to us to follow. We 
id so, and were led to a door, at 
‘which the child st>pped and listened; 
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then, taking off her shoes, she stole 
in on tip-toe. We entered after her. 

By the light of a single candle 
we saw my poor uncle’s face: it was 
flushed with fever, and the eyes had 
that bright, vacant stare which it 
is so terrible to meet. Less terrible 
is it to find the body wasted, tho 
features sharp with the great life- 
struggie, than to look on the face 
from which the mind is gone,—the 
eyes in which there is no recognition. 
Such a sight is a startling shock to 
that unconscious habitual materialiem 
with which we are apt familiarly to 
regard those we love: for, in thus 
missing the mind, the heart, the affec- 
tion that sprang to ours, we are sud- 
denly made aware that it was the 
something within the form, and not 
the form itself, that was so dear to 
us. The form itself is still, perhaps, 
little altered; but that lip which 
smiles no welcome, that eye which 
wanders over us as strangers, that ear 
which distinguishes no more our voices, 
—the friend we sought is not there ! 
Even our own love is chilled back— 
grows a kind of vague superstitious 
terror. Yes, it was not the matter, 
still present to us, which had con- 
ciliated all those subtle nameless sen- 
timents which are classed and fused 
in the word “ affection,”—it was the 
airy, intangible, electric something, 
the absence of which now appals ub. 

I stood speechless—my father crept 
on, and took the hand that returned 
no pressure :—The child only did not 
seem to share our emotions,—but, 
clambering on the bed, laid her cheek 
on the breast and was still. 

“ Pisistratus,” whispered my father, 
at last, and I stole near, hushing my 
breath,“ Pisistratus, if your mother 
were here !” 

I nodded: the same thought had 
struck us both. His deep wisdom, my 
active youth, both felt their nothing- 
ness then and there. In the sick 
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chamber, both turned helplessly to 
miss the woman. 

So I stole out, descended the stairs, 
and stood in the open air in a sort of 
stunned amaze. Then the tramp of 
teet, and the roll of wheels, and the 
great London roar, revived me. That 
contagion of practical life which lulls 
the heart and stimulates the brain,— 
what an intellectual mystery there is 
‘in its common atmosphere! In an- 
other moment I had singled out, like 
an inspiration, from a long file of those 
ministrants of our Trivia, the cab of 
the lightest shape and with the 
strongest horse, and was on my way, 
not to my mother’s but to Dr. M 
H ,» Manchester Square, whom I 
knew as the medical adviser to the 
Trevanions. Fortunately, that kind 
and able physician was at home, and 
he promised to be with the sufferer 
before I myself could join him. I 
then drove to Russell Street, and 
broke to my mother, as cautiously as 
I could, the intelligence with which I 
‘was charged. 

When we arrived at The Lamb, 
we found the doctor already writing 
his prescription and injunctions: the 
activity of the treatment announced 
the danger. I flew for the surgeon 
who had beet! before called in. Happy 
‘those who are strange to that inde-, 
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scribable silent bustle which the sick- 
room at times presents—that conflict 
which seems almost hand to hand 
between life and death—whien all the 
poor, unresisting, unconscious frame is 
given up to the war against its ter- 
rible enemy; the dark blood flowing 
—flowing; the hand on the pulse, 
the hushed suspense, every look on the 
physician’s bended brow; then the 
sinaplasms to the feet, and the ice to 
the head; and now and then, through 
the lull or the low whispers, the in- 
coherent voice of the sufferer—bab- 
bling, perhaps, of green fields and 
fairy-land, while your hearts are break- 
ing! Then, at length, the sleep— 
in that sleep, perhaps, the crisis—the 
breathless watch, the slow waking, 
the first sane words—the old smile 
again, only fuinter-—— your gushing 
tears, your low——“ Thank God! thank 
God !” 

Picture all this; it is past: Roland 
has spoken—his sense has returned— 
my mother is leaning over him—his 
child’s small hands are clasped round 
his neck—the surgeon, who has been 
there six hours, has taken up his hat, 
and smiles gaily as he nods farewell 
—and my father is leaning against 
the wall, his face covered with his 
hands, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Aut this had been so sudden that, 
to use the trite phrase—for no other 
is so expressive—it was like a dream. 
I felt an absolute, an imperious want 
of solitude, of the open air. The swell 
of gratitude almost stifled me—the 
room did not seem large enough for 
ny big heart. In early youth, if we 
find it difficult to control our feelings, 
s0 we find it difficult to vent them in 
the presence of others. On the spring 
side of twenty, if anything affects us, 
we rush to lock ourselves up in our 
room, or get away into the streets or 
the fields; in our earlier years we are 
still the savages of Nature, and we do 
as the poor brute does,—the wounded 
stag leaves the herd, and, if there is 
anything on a dog’s faithful heart, he 
slinks away into a corner. 

Accordingly, I stole out of the 
hotel, and wandered through the 
streets, which were quite deserted. It 
was about the first hour of dawn, the 
most comfortless hour there is, espe- 
cially in London! But I only felt 
freshness in the raw air, and soothing 
in the desolate stillness. The love my 
uncle inspired was very remarkable 
in its nature: it was not like that 
quiet affection with which those ad- 
vanced in life must usually content 
themselves, but connected with the 
more vivid interest that youth 
awakens. There was in him still 
so much of vivacity and fire, in his 
errors and crotchets so much of the 
self-delusion of youth, that one could 
scarce fancy him other than young. 
Those Quixotic exaggerated notions of 
aionour, that romance of sentiment, 
which no hardship, care, grief, disap- 
pointment, could wear away, (singular 
im a period when, at two-and-twenty, 
young mendeclare themselves dZasés /) 


seemed to leave him all the charm of 
boyhood. A season in London had 
made me more a man of the world, 
older in heart than he was. Then, 
the sorrow that gnawed him with such 
silent sternness. No, Captain Roland 
was one of those men who seize hold 
of your thoughts, who mix themselves 
up with your lives. The idea that 
Roland should die—die with the load 
at his heart unlightened, was one that 
seemed to take a spring out of the 
wheels of nature, an object out of the 
aims of life—of my life at least. For 
I had made it one of the ends of my 
existence to bring back the son to the 
father, and restore the smile that 
must have been gay once, to the 
downward curve of that iron lip. But 
Roland was now out of danger,— 
and yet, like one who has escaped 
shipwreck, I trembled to look back on 
the danger past; the voice of the 
devouring deep still boomed in my 
ears. While rapt in my reveries, I 
stopped mechanically to hefr a clock 
strike—four; and, lookmg round, I 
perceived that I had wandered from 
the heart of the city, and was in one 
of the streets that leade out of the 
Strand. Immediately before me, on 
the doorstep& of a large shop whose 
closed shutters wore as obstinate a 
stillness as if they had guarded the 
secrets of seventeen centuries in a 
street in Pompeii,—reclined a form 
fast asleep; the arm propped on the 
hard stone supporting the head, and 
the limbs uneasily strewn over the 
stairs. The dress of the slumberer 
was travel-stained, tattered, yet with 
the remains of a certain pretence: an 
air of faded, shabby, penniless gentility 
made poverty more painful, because it 
seemed to indicate unfitness to grapple 
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with it. The face of this person was 
hollow and pale, but its expression, 
even in sleep, was fierce and hard. I 
drew near and nearer; I recognised 
the countenance, the regular features, 
the raven hair, even a peculiar grace- 
fulness of posture: the young man 
whom I had met at the inn by the 
way-side, and who had left me alone 
with the Savoyard and his mice in the 
ehurchyard, was before me. I re- 
mained behind the shadow of one of 
whe columns of the porch, leaning 
against the area rails and irresolute 
whether ornotsoslight anacquaintance 
justified me in waking the sleeper, 
when a policeman, suddenly emerging 
from an angle in the street, terminated 
my deliberations with the decision of 
his practical profession; for he laid hold 
of the young man’s arm and shook it 
roughly,‘ You must not lie here; 
get up and go home!” The sleeper 
woke with a quick start, rubbed his 
eyes, looked round and fixed them 
upon the policeman so haughtily, that 
that discriminating functionary pro- 
bably thought that it was not from 
sheer necessity that so improper a 
couch had been selected, and with an 
air of grduter respect he said, “ You 
have been @rinking, young man,— 
ean you find your way home?” 

“Yes,” said the youth, resettling 
himself, “yeu see I have found it!” 

‘By the Lord Harry!” muttered 
the policeman, “if he bén’t going to 
sleep again! Come, come, walk on, 
er I must walk you off.” 

My old acquaintance turned round. 
“ Policeman,” said he, with a strange 
sort of smile, “what do you think 
this lodging is worth?—I don’t say ' 
for the night, for you see that is over, 
bat for the next two hours? The) 
lodging is primitive, but it suits me; ' 
I should think a shilling would be a| 
fair price for it—eh f 

“ You love your joke, sir,” said the 
policeman, with a krow much re- 
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laxed, and opening his hand mecha- 
nically. 

“Say a shilling, then—it is a bar- 
gain! I hire it of you upon credit. 
Good-night, and call me at six 
o’clock.” 

With that the young man settled 
himself so resolutely, and the policce- 
man’s face exhibited such bewilder- 
ment, that I burst out laughing, and 
came from my hiding-place. 

The policeman looked at me. “Do 
you know this—this——~” 

‘“‘ This gentleman?” said I, gravely. 
“Yes, you may leave him to me;” and 
I slipped the price of the lodging into 
the policeman’s hand. He looked at 
the shilling—he looked at me—he 
looked up the street and down the 
street—shook his head, and walked 
off. I then approached the youth, 
touched him, and said—‘“Can you 
remember me, sir; and what have 
you done with Mr. Peacock ?” 

STRANGER, (after a pause.) —“I re- 
member you; your name is Caxton.” 

PISISTRATUS.——“ And yours P” 

STRANGER.—“ Poor-devil, if you 
ask my pockets—pockets, which are 
the symbols of man; Dare-devil, if 
you ask my heart. (Surveying me 
from head to foot)—-The world seems 
to have smiled on you, Mr. Caxton 
Are you not ashamed to speak to‘a 
wretch lying on the stones ?—but, to 
be sure, no one sees you.” 

PISISTRATUS, (sententiously.) — 
“ Had I lived in the last century, I 
might bave found Samuel Johnson 
lying on the stones.” 

STRANGER, (rising.)}—-* You have 
spoilt my sleep; you had a right, 
since you paid for the lodging. Let 
me walk with you a few paces; you 
need not fear—I do not pick pockets 
—yet!” 

PIsIsTEATUS.— You say the world 
has smiled on me; I fear it has frowned 
on you. I don’t say ‘courage,’ for 
you seem to have enough of that; bué 
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I say ‘patience,’ which is the rarer 
quality of the two.” 

StranGER.—“Hem!—(again look- 
ing at me keenly)—Why is it that you 
stop to speak to me—one of whom 
you know nothing, or worse than 
nothing ?” 

PISISTRATUS.—“ Because I have 
often thought of you; because you in- 
terest me; because—pardon me—I 
would help you if I can—that is, if 
you want help,” 

STEANGER.—“ Want !—I am one 
want! I want sleep—I want food; 
-—I want the patience you recommend 
—patience to starve and rot. I have 
travelled from Paris to Boulogne on 
foot, with twelve sous in my pocket. 
Out of those twelve sous in my pocket 
I saved four; with the four I went to 
a billiard-room at Boulogne; I won 
just enough to pay my passage and 
buy three rolls. You see I only re- 
quire capital in order to make a for- 
tune. If with four sous I can win 
ten francs in a night, what could F 
win with a capital of four sovereigns, 
and in the course ot a year P—that is 
an application of the Rule of Three, 
which my head aches too much to 
calculate just at present. Well, those 
three rolls have lasted me three days; 
the last crumb went for supper last 
night. Therefore, take care how you 
offer me moncy, (for that is what men 
mean by help.) You see I have no 
option but to take it. But I warn you, 
don’t expect gratitude!—I have none 
in me!” 

PISISTRATUS.—“ You are not so 
bad as you paint yourself. I would 
do something more for you, if I can, 
than lend you the little I have to 
offer. Will you be frank with me ?” 

STRaANGER.—“ That depends —I 
have been frank enough hitherto, I 
think.” 

PisistRatus.—“ True; so I pro- 
ceed without scruple. Don’t tell me 
your name or your condition, if you 
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object to such confidence; but tell me 
if you have relations to whom you 
can apply? You shake your head: 
well, then, are you willing to work 
for yourself ? or is it only at the bil- 
liard table (pardon me) that you can 
try to make four sous produce ten 
francs ?” 

STRANGER, (musing.)—I under- 
stand you. I have never worked yet 
—I abhor work. But I have no ob- 
jection to try if it is in me.” 

PisistRaTus.—“It is in you: @ 
man who can walk from Paris to 
Boulogne with twelve sous in his 
pocket, and save four for a purpose— 
who can stake those four on the cool 
confidence in his own skill, even at 
billiards—who can subsist for three 
days on three rolls—and who, on the 
fourth day, can wake from the stones 
of a capital with an eye and a spirit 
as proud as yours, has in him all the 
requisites to subdue fortune.” 

STRANGER.—“* Do you work ?— 
you P” 

PIsisTRATUS.—“ Yes—and hard.” 

STRANGER.— I am ready to work, 
then.” 

PisIsTRATUS,— Good. Now, what 
can you do ?” 

STRANGER, (with his ddd smile.)—~ 
‘Many things useful. I can split s 
bullet on a penknife: I know the seeret 
tierce of Coulon, the fenting-master : 
I can speak two languages (besides 
English) like a native, even to their 
slang: I know every game in the 
cards: I can act comedy, tragedy, 
farce: I can drink down Bacchus 
himself. I can make any woman I 
please in love with me—that is, any 
woman good-for-nothing. Can I earn 
a handsome livelihood out of all this— 
wear kid gloves, and set up a cabriolet? 
You see my wishes are modest !” 

PisisTRATUS.—* You speak two 
languages, you say, like a native— 
French, I suppose, is one of them ?” 

STRANGER.—“ Yes.” 
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PIsISTRATUS.—“ Will you teach 
it P? 

SrnanGeER, (haughtily.)—%“ No. Je 
suis gentilhomme, which means more 
or less than a gentleman. Gentil- 
homme means well born, because free 
born——teachers are slaves!” 

PrsistRATUS, (unconsciously imi- 
tating Mr. Trevanion.)}—“ Stuff!” 

STRANGER, (looks angry, and then 
laughs.)— Very true; stilts don’t 
suit shoes like these! But I cannot 
teach: heaven help those Z should 
teach !—anything else ?” 

PISIsTRATUS.—“ Anything else !— 
you leave me a wide margin. You 
know French thoroughly—to write as 
‘well as speak P—that is much. Give 
me some address where I can find 
you—or will you call on me?” 

STRANGER.—“ No! Any evening 
at dusk I will meet you. I have no 
address to give; and I cannot show 
these rags at another man’s door.” 

PisisTRATUS.—“ At nine in the 
evening, then, and here in the Strand, 
on Thursday next. I may then have 
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the very absence of all emotion at so 
accidental a rescue from starvation, 
that Pisistratus exclaims— 

*I don’t know why I should have 
taken this fancy to you, Mr. Dare- 
devil, if that be the name that pleases 
you best. The wood you are made of 
seems cross grained, and full of knots ; 
and yet, in the hands of a skilful 
carver, I think it would be worth 
much.” 

STRANGER, (startled.)—“ Do you ? 
do you? None, I believe, ever thought 
that before. But the same wood, I 
suppose, that makes the gibbet, could 
make the mast of a man-of-war. I 
tell you, however, why you have taken 
this fancy to me—the strong sym- 
pathize with the strong. You, too, 
could subdue fortune !” 

PIsisTRATUS.~~“ Stop; if so—if 
there is congeniality between us, then 
liking should be reciprocal. Come, 
|say that; for half my chance of help- 
ing you is in my power to touch your 
heart.”” 

STRANGER, (evidently softened.)— 


found something that will suit you.|“If I were as great a rogue as I 
Meanwhile”—-(slides his purse into; ought to be, my answer would be easy 
the Stranger’s hand. N.B.—Purse | enough. As it is, I delay it. Adieu. 
not very full. ;—On Thursday.” 

Stranger, with the air of one con-; Stranger vanishes in the labyrinth 
ferring a favour, pockets the purse ; of alleys round Leicester Square. 
and there is something so striking in' 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


On my return to The Lamb, I 
found that my uncle was in a soft 
sleep ; and after a morning visit from 
the surgeon, and his assurance that 
the fever was fast subsiding, and all 
cause for alarm was gone, I thought 
it necessary to go back to Trevanion’s 
house, and explain the reason for my 
night’s absence. But the fumily had 
not returned from the country. Tre- 
vanion himself came up for a few 
hours in the afternoon, and seemed to 
feel much for my poor uncle’s illness. 
Though, as usua), very busy, he accom. 
panied me to The Lamb, to see my 
father, and cheer him up. Roland 
still continued to mend, as the sur. 
geon phrased it; and as we went 
back to St. James’s Square, Trevanion 
had the consideration to release me 
from my oar in his galley for the next 
few days. My mind, relieved from my 
anxiety for Roland, now turned to my 
new friend. It had not been without 
an object that I had questioned the 


warm the heart, or one that could 
offend the ear. He had so great 
@ horror of a vulgarism that, like 
Canning, he would have made a 
periphrasis of a couple of lines to 
avoid using the word ‘cat.’ It was 
only in extempore speaking that a ray 
of his real genius could indiscreetly 
betray itself. One may judge what 
labour such a super-refinement of taste 
would inflict upon a man writing in « 
language not his own to some dis- 
tinguished statesman, or some literary 
institution,—knowing that language 
just well enough to recognise all the 
native elegances he failed to attain. 
Trevanion, at that very moment, was 
employed upon a statistical document, 
intended as a communication to a 
Society at Copenhagen, of which he 
was an honorary member. It had 
been for three weeks the torment of 
the whole house, especially of poor 
Fanny, (whose French was the best at 
our joint disposal.) But Trevanion 


young man as to his knowledge of) had found her phraseology too mincing, 
French. Trevanion had a large cor- too effeminate, too mucif that of the 


respondence in foreign countries which 
was carried on in that language, and 
here I could be but of little help to 
him. He himself, though he spoke 
and wrote French with fluency and 
grammatical correctness, wanted that 
intimate knowledge of the most deli- 
cate and diplomatic of all languages 
to satisfy his classical purism. For 
Trevanion was a terrible word-weigher. 
His taste was the plague, of my life 
and his own. His prepared speeches 
(or rather perorations) were the most 
finished pieces of cold diction that 
could be conceived under the marble 
portico of the Stoics,—so filed and 
turned, trimmed and tamed, that they 


boudoir. Here, then, was an oppor- 
tunity to introduce my new friend, 
and test the capacities that I fancied 
he I therefore, though 
with some hesitation, led the subject 
to “ Remarks on the Mineral Trea- 
sures of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
(such was the title of the work in- 
tended to enlighten the savans of 
Denmark ;) and, by certain ingenious 
circumlocutions, known to all able 
applicants, I introduced my acquaint- 
ance with a young gentleman who 
possessed the most familiar and inti- 
mate kriowledge of French, and who 
might be of use in revising the manu- 
script. I knew cnough of Trevanion 


never admitted a sentence that could! to feel that I could not reveal the 
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circumstances under which I had 
formed that acquaintance, for he was 
much too practical a man not to have 
been frightened out of his wits at the 
idea of submitting so classical a per- 
formance to so disreputable a scape- 
grace. As it was, however, Trevanion, 
whose mind at that moment was full 
of a thousand other things, caught at 
my suggestion, with very little cross- 
questioning on the subject, and before 
he left London, consigned the manu- 
acript to my charge. 

“ My friend is poor,” said I, timidly, 

“Oh! as to that,” cried Trevanion 
hastily, “if it be a matter of charity. 
I put my purse in your hands; but 
don’t put my manuscript in his! If 
it be a matter of business, it is another 
affair; and I must judge of his work 
before I can say how much it is worth 
—perhaps nothing !” 

So ungracious was this excellent 
man in his very virtues! 

“Nay,” said I, “it is a matter of 
business, and so we will consider it.” 

“In that case,” said Trevanion, 
concluding the matter, and buttoning 


his pockets, “if I dislike his work, 


nothing ; if I like it, twenty guineas. 
Where aré the evening papers?” and 
in another moment the member of 
Parliament had forgotten the statist, 
and was pishing and tutting over the 
Globe or the Sun. 

On Thursday, my ungle was well 
enough to be moved into our house ; 
and on the same evening, I went 
forth to keep my appointment with 
the stranger. The clock struck nine 
as we met, The palm of punctuality 
might be divided between us. He 
had profited by the interval, since our 
last meeting, to repair the more ob- 
vious deficiencies of his wardrobe; 
and though there was something still 
wild, dissolute, outlandish, about his 
whole appearance, yet in the elastic 
energy of his step, and the resolute 
mesurance of his bearing, there was 
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that which Nature gives to her own 
aristocracy,—for, as far as my obser- 
vation goes, what has been called the 
“grand air” (and which is wholly 
distinct from the polish of manner, or 
the urbane grace of high breeding) is 
always accompanied, and perhaps pro- 
duced, by two qualities—courage, and 
the desire of command. It is more 
common to a half-savage nature than 
to one wholly civilized. The Arab 
has it, so has the American Indian: 
and I suspect that it was more fre- 
quent among the knights and barons 
of the middle ages than it is among 
the polished gentlemen of the modern 
drawing-room. 

We shook hands, and walked on a 
few moments in silence; at length 
thus commenced the StRaANGER,— 

“You have found it more difficult, 
I fear, than you imagined, to make 
the empty sack stand upright. Con- 
sidering that at least one-third of 
those born to work cannot find it, 
why should I?” 

PIsisTRATUS.—“I am hard-hearted 
enough to believe that work never 
fails to those who seek it in good 
earnest. It was said of some man, 
famous for keeping his word, that ‘if 
he had promised you an acorn, and all 
the oaks in England failed to produce 
one, he would have sent to Norway - 
for an acorn.’ If I wanted work, and 
there was none to be had in the Old 
World, I would find my way to the 
New. But, to the point: I have 
found something for you, which I do 
not think your taste will oppose, and 
which may open to you the means of 
an honourable independence. But I 
cannot well explain it in the streets: 
where shall we go ?” 

STRANGER, (after some hesitation,) 
—*“T have a lodging near here, which 
I need not blush to take you to—I 
mean, that it is not among rogues and 
cast-aways.” 

PisistzaTus, (much pleased, and 
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taking the stranger’s arm.)—* Come, 
then.” 

Pisistratus and the stranger pass 
over Waterloo Bridge, and pause be- 
fore a small house of respectable ap- 
pearance. S admits them both 
with a latch-key—leads the way to 
the third story—strikes a light, and 
does the honours to a small chamber, 
clean and orderly. Pisistratus ex- 
plains the task to be done, and opens 
the manuscript. The stranger draws 
his chair deliberately towards the 
light, and runs his eye rapidly over 
the pages. Pisistratus trembles to 
see him pause before a long array of 
figures and calculations. Certainly it 
does not look inviting; but, pshaw! 
it is scarcely a part of the task, which 
limits itself to the mere correction of 
words. 

STRANGER, (briefly.)——“There must 
be a mistake here—stay !—I see—” 
(He turns back a few pages, and cor- 
rects with rapid precision an error in 
a somewhat complicated and abstruse 
calculation.) 

PisisTRaTus, (surprised.)—“ You 
seem s notable arithmetician.” 

STRANGER.—“ Did TI not tell you 
that I was skilful in all games of 
mingled skill and chance? It requires, 
an arithmetical head for that: a first- 
rate card-player is a financier spoilt. : 
I am certain that you never could find | 
a man. fortunate on the turf, or at the | 
gaming-tuble, who had not an excel- , 
lent head for figures. Well, this 
French is good enough apparently ; 
there are but a few idioms, here and 
there, that, strictly speaking, are more 
English than French. But the whole 
is a work scarce worth paying for !” 

PIsIsTRATUS.—“~ The work of the 
head fetches a price not proportioned 
to the quantity, but the quality. 
When shall I call for this ?” 

StranGgEeR.—* To-morrow.” (And 
he puts the manuscript away in a 
drawer.) 
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We then conversed on various 
matters for nearly an hour; and my 
impression of this man’s natu- 
ral ability was confirmed and heigh- 
tened. But it was an ability as wrong 
and perverse in its directions or ig- 
stincts as a French novelist’s. He 
seemed to have, to a high degree, the 
harder portion of the reasoning fa- 
culty, but to be almost wholly with- 
out that arch beautifier of character, 
that sweet purifier of mere intellect 
—the imagination, For, though we 
are too much taught to be on our 
guard against imagination, I hold it, 
with Captain Roland, to be the di- 
vinest kind of reason we possess, and 
the one that leads us the least astray. 
In youth, indeed, it occasions errors, 
but they are not of a sordid or de- 
basing nature. Newton says that one 
final effect of the comets is to recruit 
the seas and the planets by a conden- 
sation of the vapours and exhalations 
therein; and so even the crratic 
flashes of an imagination really health- 
ful and vigorous deepen our know- 
ledge and brighten our lights; they 
recruit our seas and our stars. Of 
such flashes my new friend was as 
innocent as the sternestematter-of- 
fact person could desire, Fancies he 
had in profusion, and very bad ones g 
but of imagination not a seintilia! 
His mind was one of thoge which live 
in @ prison of legic, and cannot, or 
will not, se@ beyond the bars: such » 
nature is at once positive and acepti- 
cal. This boy had thought proper to 
decide at once on the numberless 
complexities of the social world from 
his own harsh experience. With him 
the whole system was a war and a 
cheat, If the universe were entirely 
composed of knaves, he would be sure 
to have made his way. Now this 
bias of mind, alike shrewd and un- 
amiable, might be safe enough if ace 
companied by a lethargic temper 3 
but it threatened to become terrible 
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and dangerous in one who, in default 
of imagination, possessed abundance 
of passion: and this was the case with 
the young outcast. Passion, in him, 
comprehended many of the worst 
emotions which militate against hu- 
man happiness. You could not con 
tradict him, but you raised quick 
choler ; you could not speak of wealth, 
but the cheek paled with gnawing 
envy. The astonishing natural ad: 
vantages of this poor boy—his beauty, 
his readiness, the daring spirit that 
breathed around him like a fiery at- 
mosphere—had raised his constitu- 
tional self-confidence into an arro- 
gance that turned his very claims to 
admiration into prejudices against 
him. Irascible, envious, arrogant— 
bad enough, but not the worst, for 
these salient angles were all varnished 
over with a cold repellant cynicism— 
his passions vented themselves in 
sneers, There seemed in him no 
moral susceptibility; and, what was 
more remarkable in a proud nature, 
little or nothing of the true point of 
honour. He had, to a morbid excess, 
that desire to rise which is vulgarly 
called ambition, but no apparent wish 
for fame, @= esteem, or the love of his 
species ; only, the hard wish to suc- 
ceed, not shine, not serve,—succeed, 
that he might have the right to 
despise a world which galled his self- 
conceit, and enjoy the pleasures which 
the redundant nervous @ife in him 
seemed to crave. Such were the 
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more patient attributes of a character 
that, ominous as it was, yet interested 
me, and yet appeared to me to be re- 
deemable,——nay, to have in it the 
rude elements of a certain greatness. 
Ought we not to make something 
great out of a youth under twenty, 
who has, in the highest degree, quick- 
ness to conceive and courage to exe- 
cute? On the other hand, all facul- 
ties that can make greatness contain 
those that can attain goodness. In 
the savage Scandinavian, or the ruth- 
less Frank, lay the germs of a Sidney 
or a Bayard. What would the best 
of us be, if he were suddenly placed 
at war with the whole world? And 
this fierce spirit was at war with the 
whole world—a war self-sought, per- 
haps, but it was war not the less. 
You must surround the savage with 
peace, if you want the virtues of 
peace. 

I cannot say that it was in a single 
interview and conference that I came 
to these convictions ; but I am rather 
summing up the impressions which I 
received as I saw more of this person, 
whose destiny I presumed to take 
under my charge. 

In going away, I said, “ But, at 
all events, you have a name in your 
lodgings: whom am I to ask for 
when I call to-morrow P” 

«Qh, you may know my namo 
now,” said he, smiling: “it is Vivian 
—Francis Vivian,” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I REMEMBER one morning, when a 
boy, loitering by an old wall, to watch 
the operations of a garden spider, 
whose web seemed to be in great re- 
quest. When I first stopped, she 
was engaged very quietly with a fly 
of the domestic species, whom she 
managed with ease and dignity. But 
just when she was most interested in 
that absorbing employment, came a 
couple of May-flies, and then a gnat, 
and then a blue-bottle,—all at differ- 
ent angles of the web. Never was a 
poor spider so distracted by her good 
fortune ! She evidently did not know 
which godsend to take first. The 
aboriginal victim being released, she 
slid half-way towards the May-flies ; 
then one of her eight eyes caught 
sight of the blue-bottle ! and she shot 
off in that direction :—-when the hum 
of the gnat again diverted her; and 
in the middle of this perplexity, 
pounce came a young wasp in a violent 
passion! Then the spider evidently 
lost her presence of mind ; she became 
clean demented ; and after standing, 
stupid and stock-still, in the middle of 
her meshes, for a minute or two, she 
ran off to her hole as fast as she 
could run, and left her guests to shift 
for themselves. I confess that I am 
somewhat in the dilemma of the 
attractive and amiable insect I have 
just described. I got on well enough 
while I had only my domestic fly to 
see after. But now that there is 
something fluttering at every end of 
my net, (and especially since the ad- 
vent of that passionate young wasp, 
who is fuming and buzzing in the 
nearest corner!) I am fairly at 
loss which I should first grapple with 
and, alas! unlike the spider, I have 
no hole where I can hide myself, and 


let the web do the weaver’s work. 
But I will imitate the spider as far as 
I can; and while the rest hum and 
struggle away their impatient, un- 
noticed hour, I will retreat into the 
inner labyrinth of my own life. 

The illness of my uncle, and my 
renewed acquaintance with Vivian, 
had naturally sufficed to draw my 
thoughts from the rash and unpropi- 
tious love I had conceived for Fanny 
Trevanion. During the absence of 
the family from London, (and they 
stayed some time longer than had 
been expected,) I had leisure, how- 
ever, to recall my father’s touching 
history, and the moral it had so obvi- 
ously preached to me; and I formed 
so many good resolutions, that it was 
with an untrembling hand that I 
welcomed Miss Trevanion at last to 
London, and with a firm heart that I 
avoided, as much as possible, the fatal 
charm of her society. The slow con- 
valescence of my uncle gave me a 
just excuse to discontinue our rides. 
What time Trevanion spared me, it 
was natural that I shouh spend with 
my family. I went to no balls nor 
parties. I even absented myself from 
‘Trevanion’s periodical dianers. Miss 
Trevanion a rallied me on my 
seclusion, her usual lively malice. 
But I continued worthily to complete 
my martyrdom. I took care that no 
reproachful look at the gaiety that 
wrung my soul should betray my 
secret. Then Fanny seemed either 
hurt or disdainful, and avoided alto- 
gether entering her father’s study ; 
all at once, she changétl her tadtics, 


a: and was seized with a strange desire 


for knowledge, which brought her 
into the room to look for a book, or 
ask @ question, ten times a-day. I was 


~#2 
proof to all. But, to speak truth, I 
was profoundly wretched. Looking 
back now, I am dismayed at the re- 
membrance of my own sufferings ; my 
health became seriously affected; I 
dreaded alike the trial of the day and 
the anguish of the night. My only 
distractions were in my visite to 
Vivian, and my escape to the dear 
circle of home. And that home was 
my safeguard and preservative in that 
crisis of my life: its atmosphere of 
unpretending honour and serene 
virtue strengthened all my resolu- 
tions; it braced me for my struggles 
against the strongest passion which 
youth admits, and counteracted the 
evil vapours of that air‘in which 
Vivian’s envenomed spirit breathed 
‘and moved. Without the influence 
of such a home, if I had succeeded in 
the conduct that probity enjoined 
towards those in whose house I was a 
trusted guest, I do not think I could 
have resisted the contagion of that 
malign and morbid bitterness against 
fate and the world, which love, 
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satisfied with Vivian’s performance— 
he had been struck with it. For 
though the corrections in the mere 
phraseology had been very limited, 
they went beyond verbal amendments 
—they suggested such words as im- 
proved the thoughts; and, besides 
that notable correction of an arith- 
metical error, which Trevanion’s mind 
was formed to over-appreciate, one 
or two brief annotations on the mar- 
gin were boldly hazarded, prompting 
some stronger link in a chain of rea- 
soning, or indicating the necessity for 
some further evidence in the assertion 
of a statement. And all this from 
the mere natural and naked logic of 
an acute mind, unaided by the 
smallest knowledge of the subject 
treated of! Trevanion threw quite 
enough work into Vivian’s hands, and 
at a remuneration sufficiently liberal 
to realise my promise of an indepen- 
dence. And more than once he asked 
me to introduce to him my friend. 
But this I continued to elude—heaven 
knows, not from jealousy, but simply 


thwarted by fortune, is too inclined of because I feared that Vivian’s manner 


itself to conceive, and in the expres- 
sion of which Vivian was not without 
the eloquence that belongs to earnest- 
ness, whether in truth or falsehood. 
But, somehof& or other, I never left 
the little room that contained the 
grand suffering in the face of the 
veteran sofdier, whose lip, often 
quivering with anguish. was never 
heard to murmur; and the tranquil 
wisdom which had succeeded my fa- 
ther’s early trials, (trials like my 
own,) and the loving smile on my 
mother’s tender face, and the inno- 
cent childhood of Blanche, (by which 
name the Elf had familiarised herself 
to us,) whom I already loved as a sis- 
ter,——without feeling that those four 
walls contained enough to sweeten the 
world, had it been filled to its capa- 
cious brim with gall and hyssop. 
Trevanion had been more than 


and way of talk would singularly dis- 
please one who detested presumption, 
and understood no eccentricities but 
his own, 

Still Vivian, whose industry was of 
a strong wing, but only for short 
flights, had not enough to employ 
more than a few hours of his day, 
and I dreaded lest he should, from 
very idleness, fall back into old habits, 
and re-seek old friendships. His 
cynical candour allowed that both 
were sufficiently disreputable to jus- 
tify grave apprehensions of such a re- 
sult; accordingly, I contrived to find 
leisure in my evenings to lessen his 
ennui, by accompanying him in 
rambles through the gas-lit streets, 
or occasionally, for an hour or 80, to 
one of the theatres. 

Vivian’s first care, on finding him- 
self rich enough, had been bestowed 
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on his person; and those two faculties 
of observation and imitation which 
minds so ready always eminently pos- 
sess, had enabled him to achieve that 
graceful neatness of costume peculiar 
to the English gentleman. For the 
first few days of his metamorphosis, 
traces indeed of a constitutional love 
of show, or vulgar companionship, 
were noticeable; but one by one they 
disappeared. First went a gaudy 
neckcloth, with collars turned down ; 
then a pair of spurs vanished; and 
lastly, a diabolical instrument that he 
called a cane—but which, by means 
of a running bullet, could serve as a 
bludgeon at one end, and concealed a 
dagger in the other—subsided into 
the ordinary walking-stick adapted to 
our peaceable metropolis. A similar 
change, though in a less degree, gra- 
dually took place in his manner and 
his conversation. He grew less 
abrupt in the one, and more calm, 
perhaps more cheerful, in the other. 
It was evident that he was not insen- 
sible to the elevated pleasure of pro- 
viding for himself by praiseworthy 
exertion—of feeling for the first time 
that his intellect was of use to him, 
creditably. A new world, though 
stil] dim—seen through mist and fog 
-—began to dawn upon him. 

Such is the vanity of us poor mor- 
tals, that my interest in Vivian was 
probably increased, and my aversion 
to much in him materially softened, 
“by observing that I had gained a sort 
of ascendancy over his savage nature. 
When we had first met by the road- 
side, and afterwards conversed in the 
-churchyard, the ascendancy was cer- 
tainly not on my side. But I now 
came from a larger sphere of society 
than that in which he had yet moved. 
I had seen and listened to the first 
men in England. What had then 
-dazzled me only, now moved my pity. 
On the other hand, his active mind 


could not but observe the change in|with whom he had been 
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me; and, whether from envy or a 
better feeling, he was willing to learn 
from me how to eclipse me, and re- 
sume his earlier superiority——not to be 
superior chafed him, Thus he lis- 
tened to me with docility when I 
pointed out the books which con. 
nected themselves with the various 
subjects incidental to the miscella- 
neous matters on which he was em= 
ployed. Though he had less of tha 
literary turn of mind than any one 
equally clever I had ever met, and had 
read little, considering the quantity 
of thought he had acquired, and the 
show he made of the few works with 
which he had voluntarily made him- 
self familiar, he yet resolutely sate 
himself down to study; and though 
it was clearly against the grain, I 
augured the more favourably from 
tokens of a determination to do what 
was at the present irksome for a pur- 
pose in the future. Yet, whether I 
should have approved the purpose— 
had I thoroughly understood it—is 
another question! There were abysses, 
both in his past life and in his charac- 
ter, which I could not penetrate. 
There was in him both a reckless 
frankness and a vigilant e: his 
frankness was apparent in his talk on 
all matters immediately Before us; m 
the utter absence of all effort to make 
himeelf seem better than he waa, 
His reserve was equally shown in the 
ingenious evgsion of every species 
of confidence that could admit me 
into such secrets of his life as he 
chose to conceal: where he had been 
born, reared, and educated; how he 
came to be thrown on his own re- 
sources ; how he had contrived, how 
he had subsisted, were all matters on 
which he had seemed to take an oath 
to Harpocrates, the god of silence. 
And yet he was full of anecdotes of 
what he had seen, of strange compa- . 
nions, whom he never named, but 
thrown. 
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And, to do him justice, I remarked 
that, though his precocious experience 
seemed to have been gathered from 
the holes and corners, the sewers and 
drains of life, and though he seemed 
wholly without dislike to dishonesty, 
and to regard virtue or vice with as 
serene an indifference as some grand 
poet who views them both merely as 
ministrants to his art, yet he never 
betrayed any positive breach of ho- 
nesty in himself. He could laugh over 
the story of some ingenious fraud that 
he had witnessed, and seem insensible 
‘to its turpitude; but he spoke of it in 
the tone of an approving witness, not 
of an actual accomplice. As we grew 
more intimate, he felt gradually, how- 
ever, that pudor, or instinctive shame, 
which the contact with minds habi- 
tuated to the distinctions between 
wrong and right unconsciously pro- 
duces, and such stories ceased. He 
never but once mentioned his family, 
and that was in the following odd and 
abrupt manner:— 

“Ah!” cried he one day, stopping 
suddenly before a print-shop, “how 
that reminds me of my dear, dear 
mother.” 

“ Which P” said I eagerly, puzzled 
between an engraving of Raffaelle’s 
* Madonna,” and another of “The 
Brigand’s Wife.” 

Vivian did not satisfy my curiosity, 
but drew‘ me on in spite of my re- 
lactance. ; 

“You loved your mother, then ?P” 
said I, after a pause. 

“Yes, as a whelp may a tigress.” 

“That’s a strange comparison.” 

“Or a bull-dog may the prize- 
fighter, his master! Do you like that 
better ?” 

“Not much; is it a comparison 

r mother would like ?” 
_ “Like ?—she is dead!” said he, ra- 
ther falteringly. 
I pressed his arm closer to mine. 
“TJ understand you,” said he, with 
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his cynic repellant smile. “ But you 
do wrong to feel for my loss. I feel 
for it; but no one who cares for me 
should sympathise with my grief.” 

“ Why P” 

“ Because my mother was not what 
the world would call a good woman. 
I did not love her the less for that. 
And now let us change the sub- 
ject.” 

“ Nay; since you have said so much, 
Vivian, let me coax you to say on. Is 
not your father living?” 

“Is not the Monument standing?” 

“TI suppose so; what of that?” 

“Why, it matters very little to 
either of us; and my question answers 
yours!” 

IT could not get on after this, and I 
never did get on a step farther. I 
must own that if Vivian did not im- 
part his confidence liberally, neither 
did he seek confidence inquisitively 
from me. He listened with interest 
if I spoke of Trevanion, (for I told 
him frankly of my connection with 
that personage, though you may be 
sure that I said nothing of Fanny,) 
and of the brilliant world that my re- 
sidence with one so distinguished 
opened to me. But if ever, in the 
fulness of my heart, I began to speak 
of my parents, of my home, he 
evinced either so impertinent an ennut, 
or assumed so chilling a sneer, that I 
usually hurried away from him, as 
well as the subject, in indignant dis- 
gust. Once especially, when I asked 
him to let me introduce him to my 
father—a point on which I was really 
anxious, for I thought it impossible 
but that the devil within him would 
be softened by that contact—he said, 
with his low, scornful laugh— 

“My dear Caxton, when I was a 
child, I was so bored with ‘Telema- 
chus,’ that, in order to endure it, I 
turned it into travesty.” 

Well?” 

* Are you not afraid that the same 
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wicked disposition might make a cari- 
cature of your Ulysses?” 

I did not see Mr. Vivian for three 
days after that speech; and I should 
not have seen him then, only we met, 
by accident, under the Colonnade of 
the Opera-House. Vivian was lean- 
ing against one of the columns, and 
watching the long procession which 
swept to the only temple in vogue 
that Art has retained in the English 
Babel. Coaches and chariots, bla- 
zoned with arms and coronets—ca- 
briolets (the brougham had not then 
replaced them) of sober hue, but exqui- 
site appointment, with gigantic horses 
and pigmy “ tigers,” dashed on, and 
rolled off before him. Fair women 
and gay dresses, stars and ribbons— 
the rank and the beauty of the pa. 
trician world—passed him by. And 
I could not resist the compassion with 
which this lonely, friendless, eager, 
discontented spirit inspired me—gaz- 
ing on that gorgeous existence in 
which it fancied itself formed to shine, 
with the ardour of desire and the 
despair of exclusion. By one glimpse 
of that dark countenance, I read what 
was passing within the yet darker 
heart. The emotion might not be 
amiable, nor the thoughts wise, yet, 
were they unnatural? I had expe- 
rienced something of them—not at 
the sight of gay-dressed people, of 
wealth and idleness, pleasure and 
fashion; but when, at the doors of 
Parliament, men who‘have won noble 
names, and whose word had weight 
on the destinies of glorious England, 
brushed heedlessly by to their grand 
arena; or when, amidst the holiday 
crowd of ignoble pomp, I had heard 
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feel that the trophies of a Miltiades 
will not suffer him to sleep! Sol 
went up to Vivian and laid my hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Ah!” said he, more gently than 
usual, “ Tam glad to see you—and to 
apologise—TI offended you the other 
day. But you would not get very 
gracious answers from souls in pur- 
gatory, if you talked to them of the 
happiness of heaven. Never speak to 
me about homes and futhers! Enough, 
I see you forgive me. Why are you 
not going to the operaP ow can?” 

“And you too, if you so please. A 
ticket is shamefully dear, to be sure; 
still, if you are fond of music, it is @ 
luxury you can afford.” 

“Oh, you flatter me if you fancy 
the prudence of saving withholds me! 
I did go the other night, but I shall 
not goagain. Music!—when you go 
to the opera, is it for the music?” 

“Only partially, I own: the lights, 
the scene, the pageant, attract me 
quite as much. But I do not think 
the opera a very profitable pleasure 
for either of us. For rich idle people, 
I dare say, it may be as innocent an 
amusement as any other, but I find it 
® sad enervator.” . 

“And I just the reverse—a hor- 
rible stimulant! Caxton, &o you know 
that, ungracious as it will sound to 
you, I am growing impatient of this 
‘honourable independencé!” What 
does it lead tg ?—board, clothes, and 
lodging,—can it ever bring me any- 
thing more ?” 

“ At first, Vivian, you limited your 
aspirations to kid gloves and a cabe 
riolet : it has brought the kid gloves 
already ; by and by it will bring the 


the murmur of fame buzz gnd gather | cabriolet !” 


round some lordly labourer in art or 


letters. That contrast between glory 

80 near, and yet so far, and one’s own 

obscurity, of course I had felt it—who 

has not? Alas! many a youth not 

fated to be a Themistocles, will yet 
No. 842. 


“Our wishes grow by what they 
feed on. You live in the great world 
—you can have excitement if you 
please it—I want excitement, I want 
the world, I want room for my mind, 
man! Do you understand me?” 

L 10 
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“ Perfectly—and sympathise with 
you, my poor Vivian; but it will all 
come. Patience, as I preached to 
you while dawn rose so comfortless 
over the streets of London. You are 
not losing time; fill your mind ; read, 
study, fit yourself for ambition. Why 
wish to fly till you have got your 
wings? Live in books now: after 
all, they are splendid palaces, and 
open to us all, rich and poor.” 

“Books, books!—ah, you are the 
sonofa bookman! It is not by books 
that men get on in the world, and 
enjoy life in the meanwhile.” 

“I don’t know that; but, my good 
fellow, you want to do both—get on 
in the world as fast as labour can, 
and enjoy life as pleasantly as indo- 
lence may. You want tolive like the 
butterfly, and yet have all the honey 
of the bee; and, what is the very 
deuce of the whole, even as the but- 
terfly, you ask every flower to grow 
up in a moment; and, as a bee, the 
whole hive must be stored in a quar- 
ter of an hour! Patience, patience, 
patience.” 

Vivian sighed a fierce sigh. “I 
suppose,” said he, after an unquiet 
pause, “that the vagrant and the 
outlaw are strong in me, for I long to 
run back to my old existence, which 
was all action, and therefore allowed 
no thought.” 

While he thus said, we had wan- 
dered round the Colonnede, and were 
in that narrow passage in which is 
situated the more private entrance to 
the opera: close by the doors of that 
entrance, two or three young men 
were lounging. As Vivian ceased, thé 
voice of one of these loungers came 
laughingly to our ears. 

“Oh!” it said, apparently in an- 
swer to some question, “I have a 
much quicker way to fortune than. 
that; I mean to marry an heiress!” 

Vivian started, and looked at the! 


speaker. He was a very good-looking | 
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fellow. Vivian continued to look at 
him, and deliberately, from head to 
foot; he then turned away with a 
satisfied and thoughtful smile. 

“ Certainly,” said T, gravely, (con- 
struing the smile,) “you are right 
there; you are even better-looking 
than that heiress-hunter !” 

Vivian coloured; but before he 
could answer, one of the loungers, as 
the group recovered from the gay 
laugh which, their companion’s easy 
coxcombry had excited, said,— 

“Then, by the way, if you want 
an heiress, here comes one of the 
greatest in England; but instead of 
being a younger son, with three good 
lives between you and an Irish peer- 
age, one ought to be an earl at least 
to aspire to l’anny Trevanion !” 

The name thrilled through me~I 
felt. myself tremble—and, looking up,. 
I saw Lady Ellinor and Miss Treva- 
nion, as they hurried from their car- 
riage towards tle entrance of the 
opera. They both recognised me, and 
Fanny cried,— 

“You here! How fortunate! You 
must see us into the box, even if you 
run away the moment after.” 

* But I am not dressed for the 
opera,” said I, embarrassed. 

“And why not?” asked Miss Tre- 
vanion ; then, dropping her voice, she 
added, “ Why do you desert us so 
wilfully ?” ——- and, leaning her hand 
on my arm, I was drawn irresistibly 
into the lobby.* The young loungers. 
at the door made way for us, and eyed 
me, no doubt, with envy. 

“Nay!” said I, affecting to laugh, 
as I saw Miss Trevanion waited for 
my reply. “You forget how little 
time [ haye for such amusements now, 
—and my uncle———” . 

“Oh, but mamma and I have been 
to see your uncle to-day, and he is 
nearly well—is he not mamma? I 
| cannot tell you how I like and admire 
him. He is just what 1 fancy a 
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Donglas of the old day. But mamma 
is impatient. Well, you must dine 
with us to-morrow—promise !—not 
adiew but aw revoir,” and Fanny 
glided to her mother’s arm. Lady 
Ellinor, always kind and courteous to 
me, had good-naturedly lingered till 
this dialogue, or rather monologue, 
was over. 

On returning to the passage, I found 
Vivian walking to and fro; he had 
lighted his cigar, andwwas smoking 
energetically. 

“So this great heiress,” said he, 
smiling, “who, as far as I could see 
—under her hood—seems no less fair 
than rich, is the daughter, I presume, 
of the Mr. Trevanion whose effusions 
you so kindly submit to me. He is 
very rich, then? You never said so, 
yet I ought to have known it: but 
you see 1 know nothing of your beau 
monde—not even that Miss Trevanion 
is one of the greatest heiresses in 
England.” 

“Yes, Mr. Trevanion is rich,” said 
I, repressing a sigh—“ very rich.” 

* And you are his secretary! My 
dear friend, you may well offer me 
patience, for a large stock of yours 
will, I hope, be superfluous to you.” 

“J don’t understand you.” 

“Yet you heard that young gen- 
tleman, as well as myself; and you 
are in the same house as the 
heiress.” 

“ Vivian !” : 

“Well, what have I said so mon- 
strous P” 

“Pooh! since you refer to that 
young gentleman, you heard, too, what 
his companion told him,—‘ one ought 
to be an earl, at least, to aspire to 
Fanny Trevanion!’ ” ° 

“Tut! as well say that one ought 
to be a millionaire to aspire to a mil- 
lion !—yet I believe those who make 
millions generally begin with pence.” 
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And, now, good-night,-—I have mach 
to do.” 

“‘Good-night, then,” said Vivian, 
and we parted. 

I made my way to Mr. Trevanion’s 
house, and to the study. There was 
a formidable arrear of business waiting 
for me, and I sate down to it at first 
resolutely ; but, by degrees, I found 
my thoughts wandering from the 
eternal blue-books, and the pen slipped 
from my hand, in the midst of an ex- 
tract from a Report on Sierra Leone.: 
My pulse beat loud and quick; I was 
in that state of nervous fever which 
only emotion can occasion. The sweet 
voice of Fanny rang in my ears; her 
eyes, as I had last met them, unusually 
gentle——almost beseeching — gazed 
upon me wherever I turned: and 
then, as in mockery, I heard again 
those words,—‘ One ought to be an 
earl, at least, to aspire to”—Oh! did 
I aspire? Was I vain fool so frantic ? 
—household traitor so consummate P 
No, no! Then what did I under the 
same roof ?—why stay to imbibe this 
sweet poison, that was corroding the 
very springs of my life? At that 
self-question, which, had I been but a 
year or two older, I should kave asked 
long before, a mortal terror seized 
me; the blood rushed from my heart, 
and left me cold—iey cold. To leave 
the house! leave Fanny ! — never 
again to see those eyes—never to hear 
that voice !-e-better die of the sweet 
poison than of the desolate exile! I 
rose —- I opened the windows — I 
walked to and fro the room: I could 
decide nothing — think of nothing; 
all my mind was in an uproar. With 
a violent effort at self-mastery, I ap- 
proached the table again. I resolved 
to force myself to my task, if it were 
only to re-collect my faculties, and 
enable them to bear my own torture. 
I turned over the books impatiently, 


“That belief should be a comfort! when, lo! buried amongst them, what 
and encouragement to you, Vivian.|met my eye—archly, yet reproach- 
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fully —- the face of Fanny herself! 
Her miniature was there. It had 
been, I knew, taken a few days be: 
fore, by a young artist whom Treva. 
nion patronised. I suppose he had 
carried it into his study to examine 
it, and so left it there carelessly. The 
painter had seized her peculiar ex- 
pression——her ineffable smile — so 
charming, so malicious; even her 
favourite posture— the small head 
turned over the rounded Hebe-like 
‘shoulder—the eye glancing up from 
under the hair. I know not what 
change in my madness came over me; 
but I sank on ny knees, and, kissing 
the miniature again and again, burst 
into tears. Such tears! I did not 
hear the door open—I did not see the 
shadow steal over the floor: a light 
hand rested on my shoulder, trembling 
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And innocently, and sister-like 
those hands took mine; and so—and 
so—the picture became visible! There 
was a dead silence. I looked up 
through my tears. Fanny had re- 
coiled some steps, and her cheek was 
very flushed, her eyes downcast. I 
felt as if I had committed a crime— 
as if dishonour clung to me; and yet 
I repressed——yes, thank Heaven! I 
repressed the cry that swelled from my 
heart, that ri#hed to my lips—“ Pity 
me, for I love you!” I repressed it, 
and only a groan escaped me—the 
wail of my lost happiness! Then, 
rising, I laid the miniature on the 
table, and said, in a voice that I be- 
lieve was firm— 

“‘ Miss Trevanion, you have been as 
kind as a sister to me, and therefore 
I was bidding a brother’s farewell to 


as it rested—I started. Fanny herself your likeness; it 7s so like you 


was bending over me! 

‘¢ What is the matter ?” she asked, 
tenderly. “What has happened ?— 
your uncle—your family—all well ? 
Why are you weeping P” 

I could not answer; but I kept 
my hands clasped over the miniature, 
that she might not see what they 
containedt 

« Will yon not answer ? Am I not 
your friend? —almost your sister? 
Come, shall I call mamma P” 

“ Yes—yes ; go—go.” 


this !”” 

“Farewell!” echoed Fanny, still 
not looking up. 

“ Farewell—sister ! There, I have 
boldly said the word; for—for”’—TI 
hurried to the door, and, there turn- 
ing, added, with what I meant to be 
@ smile—* for they say at home that 
I—I am not well; too much for me 
this; you know mothers will be fool- 
ish; and—and—I am to speak to 
your father to-morrow ; and — good- 

|night—God bless you, Miss Treva 


* No, I will not go yet. What have | nion 


you there ?—what are you hiding ?” 
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PART NINTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Anp my father pushed aside his 
books. 

O young reader, whoever thou art, 
—or render, at least, who hast been 
young,——canst thou not remember 
some time when, with thy wild trou- 
bles and sorrows as yet borne in secret, 
thou hast come back from that hard, 
stern world which opens on thee 
when thou puttest thy foot out of the 
threshold of home-——come back to 
the four quict walls, wherein thine 
elders sit in peace—and seen, with a 
sort of sad amaze, how calm and un- 
disturbed all is there? That gene- 
ration which has gone before thee in 
the path of the passions—the genera- 
tion of thy parents—(not so many 
years, perchance, remote from thine 
own)e—how immovably far off, in its 
still repose, it seems from thy turbu- 
lent youth! It has in it a stillness 
as of a classic age, antique as the 
statues of the Greeks. That tranquil 
monotony of routine into which those 
lives that preceded thee have merged 
-—the occupations that they have 
found sufficing for their happiness, by 
the fireside—2in the arm-chair and 
corner appropriated to each — how 
strangely they contrast thine own 
feverish excitement! And they make 
room for thee, and bid thee welcome, 
and then resettle to their hushed 
pursuits, as if nothing had happened ! 
Nothing had happened! while in thy 
heart, perhaps, the whole world seems 


to have shot from its axis, all the 
elements to be at war! And you sit 
down, crushed by that quiet happiness 
which you can share no more, and 
smile mechanically, and look into the 
fire; and, ten toone, you say nothing 
till the time comes for bed, and you 
take up your candle, and creep misee 
rably to your lonely room. 

Now, if in a stage-coach in thedepth 
of winter, when three passengers are 
warm and snug, a fourth, all besnowed 
and frozen, descends from the out- 
side and takes place amongst them, 
straightway all the three passengers 
shift their places, uneasily pull up 
their cloak collars, re-arrange their 
*‘ comforters,” feel indignantly a sen- 
sible loss of caloric—the ‘intruder has 
at least made a sensation. But if you 
had all the snows of the Grampians 
in your heart, you might*enter unno- 
ticed; take gare not to tread on the 
toes of your opposite neighbour, and 
not a soul is disturbed, not a “ coms 
forter” stirs an inch! I had not slept 
a wink, I had not even laid down all 
that night—the night in which I had 
said farewell to Fanny Trevanion— 
and the next morning, when the sun 
rose, I wandered out-—-where I know 
not. I have a dim recollection of 
long, grey, solitary streets — of the 
river that seemed flowing in dull, 
sullen silence, away, far away, into 
some invisible eternity — trees and 
turf, and the gay voices of children, 
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I must have gone from one end of 
the great Babel to the other: but my 
memory only became clear and dis- 
tinct when I knocked, somewhere be. 
fore noon, at the door of my father’s 
house, and, passing heavily up the 
stairs, came into the drawing-room, 
which was the rendezvous of the little 
family; for, since we had been in 
London, my father had ceased to have 
his study apart, and contented him. 
self with what he called “a corner” 
-—a corner wide enough to contain two 
tables anda dumb waiter, with chairs 
@ discrétion all littered with books, 
On the opposite side of this capa- 
cious corner sat my uncle, now nearly 
convalescent, and he was jotting down, 
in his stiff, military hand, certain 
figures in a little red account-book— 
for you know already that my uncle 
Roland was, in his expenses, the most 
methodical of men. 

My father’s face was more benign 
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My uncle nodded and growled in- 
distinctly ; my father— 

“Put aside his books; you have 
told us that already.” 

Sir, you are very much mistaken; 
it was not then that he put aside his 
books, for be was not then engaged in 
them—he was reading his proof. 
And he smiled, and pointed to it (the 
proof I mean) pathetically, and with 
a kind of humour, as much as to say 
—~“what can you expect, Pisistratus? 
—my new baby in short clothes—or 
long primer, which is all the same 
thing !” 

I took a chair between the two, and 
looked first at one, then at the other 
—heaven forgive me!—I felt a rebel- 
lious, ungrateful spite against both. 
The bitterness of my soul must have 
been deep indeed to have overflowed 
in that direction, but it did. The 
grief of youth is an abominable egotist, 
and that is the truth. I got up from 


than usual, for before him lay a proof the chair, and walked towards the 


-—the first proof of his first work— 
his one work—the Great Book! Yes! 
it had positively found a press. And 
the first proof of your first work—ask 
any author what ¢iatis! My mother 
was out, with the faithful Mrs. Prim- 
mins, shopping or marketing, no 
doubt; so, while the brothers were 
thus engaged, it was natural that my 
entrance siiould not make as much 
noise as if it had been g bomb, or a 
singer, or a clap of thunder, or the 
last “great novel of the season,” 
or anything else that made a noise 
in those days. For what makes a 
noise now? Now, when the most 
astonishing thing of all is our easy 
familiarity with things astounding— 
when we say, listlessly, “ Another re- 
volution at Paris,” or, “By the by, 
there is the deuce to do at Vienna!” 
-—when De Joinville is catching fish 
im the ponds at Claremont, and you 
hardly tara back to look at Metter- 
wich on the pier at Brighton | 


window ; it was open, and outside the 
window was Mrs. Primmins’ canary, 
in its cage. London air had agreed 
with it, and it was singing lustily. 
Now, when the canary saw me stand- 
ing opposite to its cage, and regard- 
ing it seriously, and, I have no doubt, 
with a very sombre aspect, the crea- 
ture stopped short, and hung its head 
on one side, looking at me obliquely 
and suspiciously. Finding that I did 
it no harm, it began to hazard a few 
broken notes, timidly and interroga- 
tively, as it were, pausing between 
each; and at length, as I made no 
reply, it evidently thought it had 
solved the doubt, and ascertained that 
I was more to be pitied than feared 
—for it stole gradually into so soft 
and silvery a strain that, I verily be- 
lieve, it did if on purpose to comfort 
me!—me, its old friend, whom it had 
unjustly suspected. Never did any 
music touch me so home as did that 
long, plaintive cadence. And when the 
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bird ceased, it perched itself close to 
the bars of the cage, and looked at me 
steadily with its bright intelligent 
eyes. I felt mine water, and I turned 
back and stood in the centre of the 
room, irresolute what to do, where to 
go. My father had done with the 
proof, and was deep in his folios. Ro- 
land had clasped his red account-book, 
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restored it to his pocket, wiped his 
pen carefully, and now watched me 
from under his great beetle-brows. 
Suddenly he rose, and, stamping on 
the hearth with his cork-leg, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Look up from those cursed 
books, brother Austin! What is there 
in your son’s face? Construe that, 
if you can !” 


CHAPTER II. 


{np my father pushed aside his 
books, and rose hastily. He took off 
his spectacles, and rubbed them me- 
chanically, but he said nothing ; and 
my uncle, staring at him for a mo- 
ment, in surprise at his silence, burst 
out— 

“Oh! I see; he has been getting 
into some scrape, and you are angry. 
Fie! young blvod will have its way, 
Austin—it will. I don’t blame that 
—it is only when—come here, Sisty. 
Zounds ! man, come here.” 

My father gently brushed off the 
Captain’s hand, and, advancing to- 
wards me, opened his arms. The 
next moment J was sobbing on his 
breast. 

“But what is the matter ?” cried 
Captain Roland— will nobody say 
what is the matter ? Money, I suppose 
-—money, you confounded extravagant 
young dog. Luckily you have got an 
uncle who has more than he knows 
what to dowith. How much? Fifty? 
—a hundred ?—two hundred ? How 
can I write the cheque, if you'll not 

k,”? e 

“Hush, brother! it is no money 
you can give that will set this right. 
My poor boy! Have I guessed truly? 
Did I guess truly the other evening, 
when——” 

“Yes, sir, yes! I have been so| 


wretched. But I am better now—I 
can tell you all.” 

My uncle moved slowly towards the 
door : his fine sense of delicacy made 
him think that even he was out of 
place in the confidence between son 
and father. 

“No, uncle,” I said, holding out 
my hand to him, “stay; you too can 
advise me—strengthen me. I have 
kept my honour yet-——help me to 
keep it still.” 

At the sotmd of the word honour, 
Captain Roland stood mute, and 
raised his head quickly. « 

So I told all—incoherently enough 
at first, but clearly and manfully as I 
went on. NowI know that it is not 
the custom of lovers to confide in fa- 
thers and uncles. Judging by those 
mirrors ofdife, plays and novels, they 
choose better;—valets and chamber- 
maids, and friends whom they have 
picked up in the street, as I had 
picked up poor Francis Vivian—to 
these they make clean breasts of their 
troubles. But fathers and uncles—to 
them they are close, impregnable, 
“buttoned to the chin.” The Cax- 
tons were an eccentric family, and 
never did anything like other people. 
When I had ended, I lifted up my 
eyes, and said pleadingly, “Now, tell 
me, is there no hope—nonef” 
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“Why should there be none?” 
cried Captain Roland hastily—“The 
De Caxtons are as good a iamily as 
the Trevanions; and as for yourself, 
all I will say is, that the young lady 
might choose worse for her own hap- 
piness.”’ 

I wrung my uncle’s hand, and 
turned to my i.ther in anxious fear— 
for I knew that, in spite of his se 
cluded habits, few men ever formed a 
sounder judgment on worldly matters, 
when he was fairly drawn to look at 
them. <A thing wonderiul is that 
plain wisdom which scholars and poets 
often have for others, though they 
rarely deign to use it for themselves. 
And how on earth do they get at it? 
-T looked at my father, and the vague 
hope Roland had excited fell as I 
looked. 

“ Brother,” said he slowly, and 
shaking his head, “the world, which 
gives codes and Inws to those who 
live in it, does not care much for a 
pedigree, unless it goes with a title- 
deed to estates.” 

“Trevanion was not richer than 
Pisistratus when he married Lady 
Ellinor,” said my uncle. 

“True;,but Lady Ellinor was not 
then an heiress, and her father viewed 
these matter$ as no other peer in 
England perhaps would. As for 
Trevanion himself, I dare say he has 
No prejudices’about station, but he is 
strong in common sense. ¢ He values 
himself on being a practical man. It 
‘would be folly to talk to him of love, 
and the affections of youth. He 
would see in the son of Austin Cax- 
ton, living on the interest of some 
fifteen or sixteen thousand pounds, 
such a match for his daughter as no 
prudent man in his position could ap- 
prove. And as for Lady Ellinor”— 

*¢She owes us much, Austin!” ex- 
claimed Roland, his face darkening. 

“‘Lady Ellinor is now what, if we 
had known her better, she promised 
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always to be—the ambitions, brilliant, 
scheming woman of the world. Is it 
not so, Pisistratus ?” 
I said nothing, I felt too much. 
“And does the girl like you P— 
but I think it is clear she does!” ex- 


claimed Roland. ‘ Fate—fate; it has 
been a fatal family to us! Zounds! 
Austin, it was your fault. Why did 


you let him go there ?” 

“My son isnow a man—at least in 
heart, if not in years—can man be 
shut from danger and trial? They 
found me in the old parsonage, 
brother !” said my father mildly. 

My uncle walked, or rather stumped, 
three times up and down the room; 
and he then stopped short, folded his 
arms, and came to a decision— 

“If the girl likes you, your duty is 
doubly clear—you can’t take advan- 
tage of it. You have done right to 
leave the house, for the temptation 
might be too strong.” 

“But what excuse shall I make to 
Mr. Trevanion?” said I feebly— 
“what story can I invent? So care- 
less as he is while he trusts, so pene- 
trating if he once suspects, he will 
see through all my subterfuges, and 
—and is 

“Tt isas plain as a pike-staff,” said 
my uncle, abruptly—‘‘and there need 
be no subterfuge in the matter. ‘I 
must leave you, Mr. Trevanion,’ 

Why?’ says he. ‘ Don’t ask me.’ 
He insists. ‘Well then, sir, if you 
must know, I love your daughter. I 
have nothing—she is a great heiress. 
You will not approve of that love, and 
therefore I leave you!’ That is the 
course that becomes an English gentle- 
man. Eh, Austin P” 

“You are aever wrong when your 
instincts speak, Roland,” said my 
father. “Can you say this, Pisistra- 
tus, or shall I say it for you P” 

“Let him say it himself,” said 
Roland ; “and let him judge himselt 
of the answer. He is young, he is 
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clever, he may make a figure in the 
world. Trevanion may answer, ‘Win 
the lady after you have won the laurel, 
like the knights of old.’ At all events, 
you will hear the worst.” 

“T will go,” said I firmly; and I 
took my hat and left the room. As I 
was passing the landing-place, a light 
step stole down the upper flight of 
stairs, and a little hand seized my 
own. I turned quickly, and met the 
full, dark, seriously sweet eyes of my 
cousin Blanche. 

“Don’t go awry yet, Sisty,” said 
she conxingly. “I have been waiting 
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pressed his arm, and we walked on in 
silence. But when we were near Tre- 
vanion’s house, I said hesitatingly, 
“Would it not be better, sir, that I 
went in alone. If there is to be an 
explanation between Mr. Trevanion 
and mysclf, would it not seem as if 
your presence implied either a request 
to him that would lower us both, ora 
doubt of me that—” 

“You will go in alone, of course: I 
will wait for you—” 

“Not in the streets—oh, no! 
father,” cried I, touched inexpressibly. 
For all this was so unlike my father’s 


for you, for I heard your voice, and | habits, that I felt remorse to have so 
did not like to come in and disturb | communicated my young griefs to the 
you.” |calm dignity of his serene life. 

“ And why did you wait forme,my “My son, you do not know how I 
little Blanche P” love you. I have only known it my- 

“Why! only to see you. But your self lately. Look you, I am living in 
eyes are red. Oh, cousin!”—and, you now, my first-born; not in my 
before I was aware of her childish | other son—the Great Book: I must 
impulse, she had sprung to my neck have my way. Go in; that is the 
and kissed me. Now Blanche was | door, is it not?” 


not like most children, and was very 
sparing of her caresses. So it was 
out of the deeps of a kind heart that 
that kiss came. I returned it with- 
out a word; and, putting her down 
gently, descended the stairs, and was 
in the streets. But I had not got far 
before I heard my father’s voice; and 
he came up, and hooking his arm into 
mine, said, “ Are there not two of us 


I pressed my father’s hand, and I 
felt then, that while that hand could 
reply to mine, even the loss of Fanny 
Trevanion could not leave the world a 
blank. How much we have before us 
in life, while we retain ow parents! 
How much to strive and to hope for! 
What a motive in the conquest of our 
sorrow——that they may not sorrow 
with us! 


that suffer ?—let us be together!” I 


CHAPTER III. 


I ENTERED Trevanion’s study. It| “A pretty fellow you are,” said he, 
was an hour in which he was rarely at: looking up, “to leave me all the 
home, but I had not thought of that;' morning, without rhyme or reason! 
and I saw without surprise that, con-; And my committce is postporled— 
trary to his custom, he was in his‘ chairman ill; people who get ill should 
arm-chair, reading one of his favourite | not go into the House of Commons. 
classic authors, instead of being in: So here I am looking into Propertius: 
some committee-room of the House of | Parr is right; not so elegant a writer 
Commons. as Tibullus. But what the deuce are 
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you about P—why don’t you sit down P 
Homph! you look grave—you have 
something to say,—say it !” 

And, putting down Propertins, the 
acute, sharp face of Trevanion in- 
stantly became earnest and atten- 
tive. 

“My dear Mr. Trevanion,” said I 
with as much steadiness as I could as- 
sume, “ you have been most kind to 
me; and out of my own family 
there is no man I love and respect 
more.” 

TREVANION,—= Humph! What's 
all this? (In an under tone)—Am I 
going to be taken in? 

PisIstRaTUS.—Do not think me 
ungrateful, then, when I say I come 
to resign my office-—to leave the house 
where I have been so happy. 

TREVANION.——Leave the house! 
Pooh! I have overtasked you. I will 
‘be more merciful in future. You must 
forgive a political economist ; it is the 
fault of my sect to look upon men as 
machines. 

PisistRaTvs, (smiling faintly.)— 
No, indeed ; that is not it! I have 
nothing to complain of; nothing I 
could wish altered—could I stay. 

TREVANION, (examining me 
thoughtfully.)——And does your father 
approve of your leaving me thus ? 

PIsisTRATUS.——-Yes—fully. 

TREVANION, (musing a moment.) 
I see, he would send you to the Uni- 
versity, make you a boek-worm like 
himself: pooh! that will not do—you 
will never become wholly a man of 
books—it is not in you. Young man, 
though I may seem careless, I read 
characters, when I please it, pretty 
quickly. Youdo wrong to leave me; 
you are made for the great world—I 
can open to you a high career. I wish 
to do so! Lady Ellinor wishes it— 
nay, insists on it—for your father’s 
gake as well as yours. I never ask a 
favour from ministers, and I never 


will, But (here Trevanion rose sud- | 
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denly, and, with an erect mien and a 
quick gesture of his arm, he added)— 
but a minister can dispose as he 
pleases of his patronage. Look you, 
it is a secret yet, and I trust to your 
honour. But, before the year is out, 
I must be in the cabinet. Stay with 
me, I guarantee your fortunes—three 
months ago I would not have said 
that. By and by I will open Parlia- 
ment for you—you are not of age yet 
—work till then. And now sit down 
and write my letters—a sad arrear ! 

“My dear, dear Mr. Trevanion !” 
said I, so affected that I could scarcely 
speak, and seizing his hand, which I 
pressed between both mine—* I dare 
not thank you—-I cannot! But you 
don’t know my heart—it is not am- 
bition. No! if I could but stay here 
on the same terms for ever—here”—< 
looking ruefully on that spot where 
Fanny had stood the night before. 
* But it is impossible !—if you knew 
all, you would be the first to bid me 

2 

“You are in debt,” said the man of 
the world, coldly, “ Bad, very bad— 
still—” 

“No, sir; no! worse’— 

“Hardly possible to be worse, 
young man—hardly! But, just as 
you will; you leave me, and will not 
say why. Good-by. Why do you 
linger? Shake hands, and go!” 

“‘ I cannot leave you thus: I-—I— 
sir, the truth shall out. I am rash 
and mad enough not to see Miss Tre- 
vanion without forgetting that I am 
poor, and” —~ 

“Ha!” interrupted Trevanion 
softly, and growing pale, “this is a 
misfortune, indeed! And I, who 
talked of roading characters! Truly, 
truly, we would-be practical men are 
fools—fools! And you have made 
love to my daughter !” 

“SirP Mr. Trevanion ‘—no— 
never, never so base! In your house, 
trusted by you,—how could you think 
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it? Y dared, it may be, to love— 
at all events, to feel that I could not 
be insensible to a temptation toostrong 
forme. But to say it to your heiress 
—to ask love in return—I would as 
soon have broken open your desk! 
Frankly I tell you my folly: it is a 
folly, not a disgrace.” 
_ Tyrevanion came up to me abruptly, 
as I leant against the bookcase, and, 
grasping my hand with a cordial 
kindness, said, ‘Pardon me! You 
have behaved as your father’s son 
should—I envy him such a son! 
Now, listen to me—I cannot give you 
my daugh ” 

“« Believe me, sir, I never—” 

“Tut, listen! I cannot give you 
my daughter. J say nothing of ine- 
quality—all gentlemen are equal; 
and if not, any impertinent affectation 
of superiority, in such acase, would 
come ill from one who owes his own 
fortune to his wife! But, as it is, I 
have a stake in the world, won not by 
fortune only, but the labour of a 
life, the suppression of half my nature 
—-the drudging, squaring, taming 
down all that made the glory and joy 
of my youth—to be that hard matter- 
of-fact thing which the English world 
expect in a statesman! This station 
has gradually opened into its natural 
result—power! I tell you I shall 
soon have high office in the adminis- 
tration; I hope to render great ser- 
vices to England—for we English 
politicians, whatever the mob and 
the press say of us, are not selfish 
place-hunters. I refused office, as 
high as I look for now, ten years ago. 
We believe in our opinions, and we 
hail the power that may carry them 
into effect. In this eabihet I shall 
have enemies. Oh, don’t think we 
leave jealousy behind us, at the doors 
ot Downing Street! I shall be one 
of a minority. I know well what must 
happen: like all men in power, I 


must strengthen myself by other 
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heads and hands than my own. My 
daughter shall bring to me the 
alliance of that house in England 
which is most necessary to me. My 
life falls to the ground, like a child’s 
pyramid of cards, if I waste—I do not 
say on you, but on men of ten times 
your fortune (whatever that be,) the 
means of strength which are at my 
disposal in the hand of Fanny Tre- 
vanion. To this end I have looked; 
but tothis end her mother has schemed 
—for these household matters are 
within a man’s hopes, but belong to a 
woman’s policy. So much for us. 
But to you, my dear, and frank, and 
high-souled young friend—to you, if 
I were not I‘anny’s father—if I were 
your nearest relation, and Fanny could. 
be had for the asking, with all her 
princely dower, (for it is princely,)— 
to you I should say, fly from a load 
upon the heart, on the genius, the 
energy, the pride, and the spirit, 
which not one man in ten thousand 
can bear; fly from the curse of owing 
everything to a wife !— it is a reversal 
of all natural position, it is a blow to 
all the manhood within us. You know 
not whet it is; Ido! My wife’s for- 
tune came not till after mMarringe— 
so far, so well; it saved my reputa- 
tion from the charge of fortune- 
hunting. But, I tell you, fairly, that 
if it had never come at all, I should be 
& prouder, and a greater, and a happier 
man than I®have ever been, or ever 
can be, with all its advantages; it 
has been a millstone round my neck. 
And yet Ellinor has never breathed a 
word that could wound my pride. 
Would her daughter be as forbearing ? 
Much as I love Fanny, I doubt if she 
has the great heart of her mother. 
You look incredulous ; — naturally. 
Oh, you think I shall sacrifice my 
child’s happiness to a politician’s ame 
bition. Folly of youth! Fanny would 
be wretched with you. She might 
not think so now; she would five 
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years hence! Fanny will make an better of the whole world: tell your 
admirable duchess, countess, great futher that.” 

lady; but wife to a man who owes all I closed the door, and stole out 
to her!—no, no, don’t dream it! I softly—softly. But when I got into 
shall not sacrifice her happiness, de- the hall, Fanny suddenly opened the 
pend on it. I speak plainly, as man door of the breakfast parlour, and 
to man—man of the world to a man scemed, by her look, her gesture, to 
just entering it—but still mantoman! invite me in. Her face was very 
What say you P” pale, and there were traces of tears on 

**T will think over all you tell me. the heavy lids. 

I know that you are speaking to me I stood still a moment, and my 
most generously—as a father would. heart beat violently. I then muttered 
Now let me go, and may God keep something inarticulately, and, bowing 
you and yours !” low, hastened to the door. 

*“Go—I return your blessing— I thought, but my ears might 
go! I don’t insult you now with: deceive me, that I heard my name pro- 
offers of service; but, remember, nounced; but fortunately the tall 
you have a right to command them—' porter started from his newspaper and 
in all ways, in all times. Stop!— his leathern chair, and the entrance 
take this comfort away with you—a stood open. I joined my father. 
sorry comfort now, a great one here- “Tt is all over,” said I, with a 
after. In a position that might have resolute smile. “And now, my dear 
moved anger, scorn, pity, you have futher, I fecl how grateful I should 
made a barren-hearted man honour be for all that your lessons—your life 
and admire you. You, a boy, have —have taught me ;—for, believe me, 
made me, with my grey hairs, think I am not unhappy.” 


: CHAPTER IV. 


WE came back to my father’s house,‘ sand weaknesses and regrets—the 
and on the stairs we met my mother, | sharp sands of the minutia that make 
whom Roland’s grave looks, and her! up sorvow—all these, which I could 
Austin’s strange absence, ] had alarmed. have betrayed to no man—not even 


My father quietly led “the way to 
a little room, which my mother had 
appropriated to Blanche and herself ; 
and then, placing my hand in that 
which had helped his own steps from 
the stony path down the quiet vales 
of life, he said to me,—“ Nature gives 
you here the soother ;” and, so saying, 
he left the room. 

And it was true, O my mother! 
that in thy simple loving breast nature 
did place the deep wells of comfort ! 
We come to men for philosophy—to 
women for consolation. And the thou- 


‘to him, the dearest and tenderest of 
all men—I showed without shame to 
thee! And thy tears, that fell on my 
cheek, had the balm of Araby; and 
my heart, at length, lay lulled and 
soothed under thy moist gentle eyes. 
I made an effort, and joined the 
little circlé at dinner; and I felt 
grateful that no violent attempt was 
made to raise my spirits—nothing but 
affection, more subdued, and soft, and 
tranquil. Even little Blanche, as if 
by the intuition of sympathy, ceased 
her babble, and seemed to hush her 
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footstep as she crept to my side. But|deal more than a paltry bottle of 
after dinner, when we had reassembled | physic to kill a man in my regiment.” 
.in the drawing-room, and the lights ‘Neverthcless, we arrive at the 
shone bright, and the curtains were same conclusion,” pursued my father, 
let down—and only the quick roll of —‘I with my theory, you with your 
some passing wheels reminded us that experience,—that the physic we take 
there was a world without—my father: must not be chosen hap-hazard ; and 
began to talk, He had laid aside all) that a mistake in the bottle may kill 
his work ; the younger but less perish- a horse. But when we come to the 


able child was forgotten,—and my 
father began to talk. 

“It is,” said he musingly, “a well- 
known thing, that particular drugs or 
herbs suit the body according to its 
particular diseases. .When we are ill, 
we don’t open our medicine-chest at 
random, and take out any powder or 
phial that comes to hand. The skil- 
ful doctor is he who adjusts the dose 
to the malady.” 

“Of that there can be no doubt,” 
quoth Captain Roland. “I remem- 
ber a notable instance of the justice of’ 
what you say. When I was in Spain, 
both my horse and I fell ill at the 
same time; a dose was sent for each ; 
and, by some infernal mistake, I 
swallowed the horse’s physic, and the 
horse, poor thing, swallowed mine !” 

‘And what was the result ?” asked 
my futher. 

“The horse died!” answered Roland 
mournfully — “a valuable beast — 
bright bay, with a star !” 

“ And you ?” 

“Why, the doctor said it ought to 
have killed me; but it took a great 


uncle, 


medicine for the mind, how little do 
we think of the golden rule which 
common-sense applies to the body !” 

“Anan,” said the Captain, “what 
medicine is there for the mind? 
Shakspeare has said something on 
that subject, which, if I recollect 
right, implies that thero is no minis- 
tering to a mind disensed.” 

J think not, brother ; he only said 
physic (meaning boluses and black 
draughts) would not do it. And 
Shakspeare was the last man to find 
fault with his own art; for, verily, he 
has been a great physician to the 
mind.” 

“Ah! I take you now, brother,— 
books again! So you think that, 
when a man breaks his heart, or 
loses his fortune, or his daughter— 
(Blanche, child, come here)—thet you 


have only to clap a plaster of print 
on the sore place, and all is well. 
wish you would find me‘such a cure.” 


I 


“Will you try it ?” 


“If it is not Greek,” said my 


CHAPTER V. 


MY FATHER’S CROTCHET ON THE HYGEIENIC CHEMISTRY OF BOOKS. 


“Ty,” said my father—and here his the mark as any one else ?” added my 


hand was deep in his waistcoat—*if father interrogatively, turning round. 
we accept the authority of Diodorus, My mother thought herself the 
as to the inscription on the great person addressed, and nodded her 
Egyptian library—and I don’t see gracious assent to the authority of 
why Diodorus should not be as near! Diodorus. His opinion thus fortified, 
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my father continued,—* If, I say, we 
accept the authority of Diodorus, 
the inscription on the Egyptian 
library was—‘The Medicine of the 
Mind” Now, that phrase has be. 
come notoriously trite and hackneyed, 
and people repeat vaguely that books 
are the medicine of the mind. Yes; 
but toapply the medicine is thething!”’ 

** So you have told us at least twice 
before, brother,” quoted the Captain, 
bluffly. “And what Diodorus has to 
do with it, J know no more than the 
man of the moon.” 

“I shall never get on at this rate,” 
said my father, in a tone between 
reproach and entreaty. 

“Be good children, Roland and 
Blanche both,” said my mother, stop- 
ping from her work, and holding up 
her needle threateningly—and indeed 
inflicting a slight puncture upon the 
Captain’s shoulder. 

“Rem acu tetigisti, my dear,” said 
my father, borrowing Cicero’s pun on 
the occasion.* “ And now we shall go 
upon velvet. I say, then, that books, 
taken indiscriminately, are no cure to 
the diseases and afilictions of the 
mind. There is a world of science 
necessary in the taking them. I 
have known some people in great 
sorrow fly to'a novel, or the last light 
book in fashion. One might as well 
take a rose-draught for the plague! 
Light readixg does not do when the 
heart is really heavy. I am told that 
Goethe, when he lost his son, took to 
study a science that was new to him. 
Ah! Goethe was a physician who 
knew what he was about. In a great, 
grief like that, you cannot tickle and’ 
divert the mind; you must wrench it 
away, abstract, absorb—bury it in an_ 
abyss, burry it into a labyrinth. 
Therefore, for the irremediable sor- 
rows of middle life and old age, I 


joke on a senator who was the 
son mote @ or—** Thou hast touched the 
thing sharply,” (or with a nee ) 
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recommend a strict chronic course of 
science and hard reasoning —Counter- 
irritation. Bring the brain to act 
upon the heart! If science is too 
much against the grain, (for we have 
not all got mathematical heads,) some- 
thing in the reach of the humblest 
understanding, but sufficiently search- 
ing to the highest—a ncw language 
—Greek, Arabic, Scandinavian, Chi- 
nese, or Welch! For the loss of 
fortune, the dose should be applied 
less directly to the understanding.— 
I would administer something elegant 
and cordial. For as the heart is 
crushed and lacerated by a loss im the 
affections, so it is rather the head that 
aches and suffers by the loss of money. 
Here we find the higher class of poets 
a very valuable remedy. For observe 
that poets of the grander and more 
comprehensive kind of genius have in 
them two separate men, quite dis- 
tinct from each other—the imagina- 
tive man, and the practical, circum- 
stantial man; and it is the happy 
mixture of these that suits diseases of 
the mind, half imaginative and half 
practical. There is Homer, now lost 
with the gods, now at home with the 
homeliest, the very ‘ poet of circum- 
stance,’ as Gray has finely called him; 
and yet with imagination enough to 
seduce and coax the dullest into for- 
getting, for a while, that little spot on 
his desk which his banker’s book can 
cover. There is Virgil, far below 
him, indeed— 
* Virgil the wise, 

Whose verse walks highest, but not flies,” 
as Cowley expresses it. Rut Virgil 
still has genius enough to be two 
men—to lead you into the fields, not 
only to listen to the pastoral reed, 
and to hear the bees hum, but to note 
how you can make the most of the 
glebe and the vineyard. There is 
Horace, charming man of the world, 
who will condole with you feelingly 
on the loss of your fortune, and by re 
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means undervalue the good things of 
this life; but who will yet show you 
that a man may be happy with a vile 
modicum, or parva rura. There is 
Shakspeare, who, above all poets, is 
the mysterious dual of hard sense and 
empyreal fancy—and a great many 
more, whom I need not name; but 
who, if you take to them gently and 
quietly, will not, like your mere phi- 
losopher, your unreasonable stoic, tell 
you that you have lost nothing; but 
who will insensibly steal you out of 
this world, with its losses and crosses, 
and slip you into another world, be- 
fore you know where you are!—a 
world where you are just as welcome, 
though you carry no more earth of 
your lost acres with you than covers 
the sole of your shoe. Then, for hy- 
pochondria and saticty, what is better 
than a brisk alterative course of travels 
—especially early, out-of-the-way, 
marvellous, legendary travels! How 
they freshen up the spirits! How 
they take you out of the humdrum 
yawning state you arein. See, with 
Herodotus, young Greece spring up 
into life; or note with him how al- 
ready the wondrous old Orient world 
is crumbling into giant decay ; or go 
with Carpini and Rubruquis to Tar- 
tary, meet ‘the carts of Zagathai 
laden with houses, and think that a 
great city is travelling towards you.’# 
Gaze ou that vast wild empire of the 
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brute Pizarro? and the Polynesians, 
just for all the world like the ancient 
Britons? and the American Indians, 
and the South-Sea Islanders? how 
petulant, and young, and adventurous, 
and frisky your hypochondriac must 
get upon a regimen like that! Then, 
for that vice of the mind which I call 
sectarianism-—not in the religious 
sense of the word, but little, narrow 
prejudices, that make you hate your 
next-door neighbour, because he has 
his eggs roasted when you have yours 
boiled; and gossiping and prying 
into people’s affairs, and backbiting, 
and thinking heaven and earth are 
coming together, if some broom touch 
a cobweb that you have let grow over 
the window-sill of your brains—what 
like a large and generous, mildly 
aperient (I beg your pardon, my dear) 
course of history! How it clears away 
all the fumes of the head !—better 
than the hellebore with which the old 
leeches of the middle ages purged the 
cerebellum. There, amidst all that 
great whirl and sturmbad, (storm- 
bath,) as the Germans say, of king- 
doms and empires, and races and 
ages, how your mind enlarges beyond 
that little, feverish animosity to John 
Styles; or ‘that unfortufilate pre- 
possession of yours, that all the world 
is interested in your grievances against 
Tom Stokes and his wife! 

“I can only touch, ygu see, on a 


Tartar, where the descendants of few ingredients in this magnificent 


Jenghis ‘multiply and disperse over 
the immense waste desert, which is as 
boundless as the ocean.’ Sail with the 
early northern discoverers, and pene- 
trate to the heart of winter, among 
sea-serpents and bears, and tusked 
morses, with the faces of men. Then, 
what think you of Columbus, and the 
stern soul of Cortes, and the kingdom 
ot Mexico, and the strange gold city 
of the Peruvians, with that audacious 





* EvsRuquis, sect. xii, 


pharmacy—*ts resources are bound- 
less, but require the nicest discretion. 
I remember to have cured a disconso- 
late widower, who obstinately refused 
every other medicament, by a strict 
course of geology. I dipped him deep 
into gneiss and mica schist. Amidst 
the firet strata, I suffered the watery 
action to expend itself upon cooling 
crystallised masses; and, by the time 
I had got him into the tertiary period, 
amongst the transition chalks of 


| Maestricht, and the conchiferous marls 
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of Gosau, he was ready for a new wife. 
Kitty, my dear! it is no laughing 
matter. I made no less notable a 
cure of a young scholar at Cambridge, 
who was meant for the church, when 
he suddenly caught a cold fit of free- 
thinking, with great shiverings, from 
wading out of his depth in Spinosa. 
None of the divines, whom I first 
tried, did him the least good in that 
state; so I turned over a new leaf, 
and doctored him gently upon the 
chapters of faith in Abraham Tucker’s 
book, (you should read it, Sisty ;) then 
I threw in strong doses of Fichte; 
after that I put him on the Scotch 
metaphysicians, with plunge-baths into 
certain German transcendentalists ; 
and having convinced him that fuith 
is not an unphilosophical state of mind, 
and that he might believe without 
compromising his understanding — 
for he was mightily conceited on that 
score—I threw in my divines, which 
he was now fit to digest; and his 
theological constitution, since then, 
has become so robust, that he has 
eaten up two livings and a deanery! 
In fact, I have a plan for a library 
that, instead of heading its compart- 
ments, ‘Philology, Natural Science, 
Poetry,’ &., one shall head them ac- 
cording to the diseases for which they 
are severally good, bodily and mental 
-—up from a dire calamity, or the 
pangs of the gout, down to a fit ofthe 
spleen or a slight catarrh; for which 
last your light reading comes in with a 
whey-posset and barley-water. But,” 
continued my father, more gravely, 
“when some one sorrow, that is yet 
reparable, gets hold of your mind like 
a@,monomania—when you think, be- 
cause heaven has denied you this or 
that, on which you had set your heart, 
that all your life must be a blank— 
oh! then diet yourself well on biogra- 
phy—the biography of good and great 
men. See how little a space one sor- 
row really makes in life, See scarce 
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& page, perhaps, given to some grief 
similar to your own; and how trium- 
phantly the life sails on beyond it! 
You thought the wing was broken! 
—Tut—tut—it was but a bruised 
feather! See what life leaves behind 
it when all is done!—a summary of 
positive facts far out of the region of 
sorrow and suffering, linking them- 
selves with the being of the world. 
Yes, biography is the medicine here! 
Roland, you said you would try my 
prescription — here it is,’—and my 
father took up a book, and reached it 
to the Captain. 

‘My uncle looked over it—Life of 
the Reverend Robert Hall. “ Brother, 
he was a Dissenter, and, thank heaven! 
I am a church-and-state man, to the 
back-bone !” 

*‘ Robert Hall was a brave man, 
and a true soldier under the Great 
Commander,” said my father, artfully. 

The Captain mechanically carried 
his forefinger to his forehead in mili- 
tary fashion, and saluted the book 
respectfully. 

“T have another copy for you, 
Pisistratus—that is mine whichI have 
Jent Roland. This, which I bought for 
you to-day, you will keep.” 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said I, listlessly, 
not seeing what great good the Life 
of Robert Hall could do me, or why 
the same medicine should suit the old 
weather-beaten uncle, and the nephew 
yet in his teens. 

“I have said nothing,” resumed 
my father, slightly bowing his broad 
temples, “of the Book of Books, for 
that is the lignum vite, the cardinal 
medicine for all. These are but the 
subsidiaries: for, as you may remem- 
ber, my dear Kitty, that I have said 
before—we can never keep the system 
quite right unless we place just in the 
centre of the great ganglionic system, 
whence the nerves carry its influence 
gently and smoothly through the 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AFTER breakfast the next morning, 
I took my hat to go out, when my 
father, looking at me, and seeing by 
my countenance that J had not slept, 
said gently — 

““My dear Pisistratus, you have 
not tried my medicine yet.” 

“What medicine, sir ?” 

“‘ Robert Hall.” 

“‘ No, indeed, not yet,” said I, smiling. 

* Do so, my son, before you go out ; 
depend on it, you will enjoy your 
walk more.” 

I confess that it was with some re- 
luctance I obeyed. I went back to 
my own room, and sate resolutely 


who taught that there were thirty 
Zones, ages, or worlds, born out of 
Profundity, (Bathos,) male, and Si- 
lence, female; or with the Marcites, 
Colarbasii, and Heracleonites, (who 
still kept up that bother about ones, 
Mr. Profundity and Mrs. Silence ;) 
or with the Ophites, who are said to 
have worshipped the serpent; or the 
Cainites, who ingeniously found out a 
reason for honouring Judas, because 
he foresaw what good would come to 
men by betraying our Saviour; or 
with the Sethites, who made Seth a 
part of the divine substance; or with 
the Archonticks, Ascothyptsx, Cer- 


down to my task. Are there any of donians, Marcionites, the disciples of 


you, my readers, who have not read 
the Life of Robert Hall? If so, in 
the words of the great Captain Cuttle, 
“When found, make a note of it.” 
Never mind what your theological 
opinion is—Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Padobaptist, Independent, 
Quaker, Unitarian, Philosopher, Free- 
thinker,——send for Robert Hall! Yea, 
if there cxist yet on earth descendants 
of the arch-heresies, which made such 
& noise in their day—men who be- 
lieve with Saturninus that the world 
was made by seven angels; or with 
Basilides, that there are as many 


heavens as there are daysin the year ;| 


or with the Nicolaitanes, that men 
ought to have their wives in common, 
(plenty of that sect still, especially in 
the Red Republic ;) or with their suc- 
ceasors, the Gnostics, who believed in 
Jaldaboath; or with the Carpacra- 
tians, that the world was made by 
the devil; or with the Cerinthians, 


and Ebionites, and Nazarites, (which 
last discovered that the name of Noah’s 
wife was Ouria, and that she set the 


Apelles, and Severus, (the last was a 
tee-totaller, and said wine was begot 
by Satan !) or of Tatian, who thought 
all the descendants of Adam were 
irretrievably damned except them- 
selves, (some of those Tatiani are cer- 


tainly extant!) or the Cataphrygians, 


who were also called Tascodragite, 


because they thrust theig forefingers 
up their nostrils to show their devo- 
tion; or the Pepuziafis, Quintilians, 
and Artotyrites; or—but no matter, 


If I go through all the follies of men 


in search of the truth?I shall never 


get to thegend of my chapter, or back 


to Robert Hall: whatever, then, thou 
art, orthodox or heterodox, send for 
the Life of Robert Hall. 
life of a man that it does good to man- 


It is the 


hood itself to contemplate. 

I had finished the biography, which 
is not long, and was musing over it, 
when I heard the Captain’s cork-leg 
upon the stairs, I opened the door 
for him, and he entered, book in hand, 
us I, also, book in hand, stood ready 
to receive him. 


ark on fire ;) or with the Valentinians,  “ Well, sir,’ said Roland, senting 
11 
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himself, “has the prescription done 
you any good ?” 

6 Yos, uncle—great.” 

«And me too. By Jupiter, Sisty, 
that same Hall was a fine fellow! I 
wonder if the medicine has gone 
through the same channels in both ? 
Tell me, first, how it has affected you.” 

“ Inuyprimis, then, my dear uncle, I 
fancy that a book like this must do 
good to all who live in the world in 
the ordinary manner, by admitting 
us into a circle of life of which I sus- 
pect we think but little. Here is a 
man connecting himself directly with 
a heavenly purpose, and cultivating 
considerable faculties to that one end ; 
seeking to accomplish his soul as far 
as he can, that he may do most good 
on earth, and take a higher existence 
up to heaven; a man intent upon a sub- 
lime and spiritual duty: in short, living 
as it were in it, and so filled with the 
consciousness of immortality, and so 
strong in the link between God and 
man, that, without any affected sto- 
icism, without being insensible to pain 
-—rather, perhaps, from a nervous 
temperament, acutely feeling it—he 
yet has a happiness wholly indepen- 
dent of it. .It is impossible not to be 
thrilled with an admiration that ele- 
vates while it°awes you, in reading 
that solemn ‘ Dedication of himself to 
God.’ This offering of ‘soul and 
body, time, he&lth, reputation, talents,’ 
to the divine and invisible Principle 
ef Good, talls us suddenly to contem- 
plate the selfishness of our own views 
and hopes, and awakens us from the 
egotism that exacts all and resigns 
nothing. 

‘ © But this book has mostly struck 
upon the chord in my own heart, in 
that characteristic which my father 
indicated as belonging to all biography. 
Here is a life of remarkable fulness, 
great study, great thought, and great 
action; and yet,” said I, colouring, 
“hew small a place those feelings, 
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which have tyrannised over mé, and 
made all else seem blank and void, 
hold in that life. It is not as if the 
man were a cold and hard ascetic; 
it is easy to see in him not only re- 
markable tenderness and warm affec- 
tions, but strong self-will, and the 
passion of all vigorous natures. Yes! 
I understand better now what exist- 
ence in a true man should be.” 

“ All that is very well said,” quoth 
the Captain, “but it did not strike 
me. What I have seen in this book 
is courage. Here is a poor creature 
rolling on the carpet with agony ; from 
childhood to death tortured by a mys- 
terious incurable malady—a malady 
that is described as ‘ an internal ap- 
paratus of torture ;’ and who does, by 
his heroism, more than dear it—he 
puts it out of power to affect ‘him ; 
and though (here is the passage) ‘his 
appointment by day and by night was 
incessant pain, yet high enjoyment 
was, notwithstanding, the law of his 
existence.” Robert Hall reads mea 
lesson — me, an old soldier, who 
thought myself above taking lessons 
—in courage, at least. And, as 
T came to that passage when, in 
the sharp paroxysms before death, he 
says, ‘I have not complained, have 
I, sir? —and I won’t complain ?— 
when I came to that passage I started 
up, and cried, ‘Roland de Caxton, 
thou hast been a coward! and, an 
thou hadst had thy deserts, thou hadst 
‘been cashiered, broken, and drummed 
out of the regiment long ago!’ ” 

“ After all, then, my father was 
not so wrong—he placed his guns 
right, and fired a good shot.” 

“He must have been from 6° to 9° 
above the crest of the parapet,” said 
my uncle, thoughttully—“ which, I 
take it, is the best elevation, both for 
shot and shells, in enfilading a work.” 

“What say you, then, Captain P— 
up with our knapsacks, and on with 
the march |” 
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“Right about—face!’ cried my} 
| his duty !’” 


uncle, as erect as a column. 
““No looking back, if we can help! 
xt.” 
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«« England expects every man to do 


“Cypress or laurel!” cried my 


iuncle, waving the book over his 


“Full in the front of the enemy. | I head. 


‘Up, guards, and at ’em !’” 


CHAPTER VII. 


I WENT out—-and to see Francis 
Vivian; for, on leaving Mr. Tre- 
vanion, I was not without anxiety for 
my new friend’s future provision. 
But Vivian was from home, and I 
strolled from his lodgings into the 
suburbs on the other side of the river, 
and began to meditate seriously on the 
best course now to pursue. In quit- 
ting my present occupations, I resigned 
prospects far more brilliant, and for- 
tunes far more rapid than I could ever 
hope to realize in any other entrance 
into life. But I felt the necessity, if 
I desired to keep steadfast to that 
more healthful frame of mind I had 
obtained, of some manly and con- 
tinuous labour—some earnest employ- 
ment. My thoughts flew back to the 
university ; and the quiet of its clois- 
ters, which, until I had been blinded 
by the glare of the London world, and 
grief had somewhat dulled the edge of 
my quick desires and hopes, had 
seemed to me cheerless and unalter- 
ing—took an inviting aspect. It pre- 
sented what I needed most—a new 
scene, a new arena, @ partial return 
into boyhood ; repose for passions pre- 
maturely raised; activity for the rea- 
soning powers in fresh directions. I 
had not lost my time in London: I 
had kept up, if not studies purely 
classical, at least the habits of appli- 
cation ; I had sharpened my general 
‘comprehension, and augmented my 
fesourcea, Accordingly, when I re- 


turned home, I resolved to speak to 
my father. But I found he had fore- 
stalled me; and, on entering, my 
mother drew me up stairs into her 
room, with a smile kindled by mysmile, 
and told me that she and her Austin 
had been thinking that it was best 
that I should leave London as soon as 
possible ; that my father found he 
could now dispense with the library of 
the Museum for some months; that 
the time for which they had taken 
their lodgings would be up in a few 
days; that the summer was far ad- 
vanced, town odious, the country 
beautiful—in a word, we were to go 
home. There I could prepare myself 
for Cambridge, till the léhg vacation 
was over; and, my gnother added 
hesitatingly, and with a prefatory cau- 
tion to spare my health, that my 
father, whose income cguld ill afford 
the requisite allowance to me, counted 
on my sooPlightening his burden, by 
getting a scholarship. I felt how 
much provident kindness there was in 
all this—even in that hint ofa scholar- 
ship, which was meant to rouse my 
facultics, and spur me, by affectionate 
incentives, to a new ambition. I was 
not less delighted than grateful. 

“But poor Roland,” said I, “andlittle 
Blanche—will they come with us ?” 

“I fear not,” said my mother, “ for’ 
koland is anxious to get back to his 
tower; and in a day or two, he will 
be well enough to move.” 
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“Do you not think,my dear mother, 
that, somehow or other, this lost son 
of his had something to do with Ro- 
land’s illness—that the illness was as 
much mental as pliysical ?” 

“TI have no doubt of it, Sisty. What 
a sad, bad heart that young man must 
have!” 

“‘My uncle seems to have aban: 
doned all hope of finding him in Lon. 
don; otherwise, ill as he has been, I 
am sure we could not have kept him 
at home. So he goes back to the old 
tower. Poor man, he must be dul! 
enough there! We must contrive to 
pay him a visit. Does Blanche ever 
speak of her brother ?” 

“No; for it seems they were not 
brought up much together—at all 
events, she does not remember him 

ow lovely she is! Her mothe 
must surely have been very hand. 
some.” 

“She is a pretty child, certainly, 
though in a strange style of beauty 
-—such immense eyes !——and affec- 
tionate, and loves Roland as she 
ought.” 

And here the conversation dropped. 

Our plans being thus decided, it 
was necessiry that I should lose no 
time in seeing Vivian, and making 
some arrangement for the future. His 
manner had lost so much of its abrupt- 
ness, that I thought I could venture 
to recommend him personally to Tre. 
vanion; and I knew, aftér what had 
passed, that Trevanion would make a 
point to oblige me. I resolved to 
consult my father about it. As yet, 
Z had either never found, or never 
made the opportunity to talk to my 
father on the subject, he had been so 
occupied; and, if ke had proposed to 
see my new friend, what answer could 
I have made, in the tecth of Vivian’s 
cynic objections? However, as we 
were now going away, that last con- 
sideration ceased to be of impor- 
tance; and, for the first, the student 
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had not yet entirely settled back to 
his books. I therefore watched the 
time when my futher walked down to 
the Museum, and, slipping my arm in 
his, 1 told him, briefly and rapidly, as 
we went along, how I had formed this 
strange acquaintance, and how I was 
now situated. The story did not in- 
terest my father quite so much as I 
expected, and he did not understand 
all the complexities of Vivien’s cha- 
racter—how could he?—for he 
answered briefly, “I should think 
that, for a young man, apparently 
without a sixpence, and whose educa- 
tion seems so imperfect, any resource 
in Trevanion must be most temporary 
and uncertain. Speak to your uncle 
Jack—he can find him some place, I 
have no doubt—perhaps a readership 
in a printer’s office, or a reporter’s 
place on some journal, if he is fit for 
it. But if you want to steady him, 
let it be something regular.” 

Therewith my father dismissed the 
matter, and vanished through the 
gates of the Museum. Readership to 
a printer—reportership on a journal— 
for a young gentleman with the high 
notions and arrogant vanity of Francis 
Vivian—his ambition already soaring 
far beyond kid gloves and a cabriolet ! 
The idea was hopeless ; and, perplexed 
and doubtful, I took my way to 
Vivian’s lodgings. I found him at 
home, and unemployed, standing by 
his window, with folded arms, and in 
a state of such reverie that he was 
not aware of my entrance till I had 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“Ha!” said he then, with one of 
his short, quick, impatient sighs, “I 
thought you had given me up, and 
‘orgotten me—but you look pale and 
harassed. I could almost think you 
had grown thinner within the last few 
days.” 

“Oh! never mind me, Vivian: E 
lave come to spenk of yourself. I 
have left Trevanion ; it is settled that 
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I should go to the university—and we | 


all quit town in a few days.” 
‘In a few days !—all !—who are 
all ?” 

“ My family—father, mother, uncle, 
cousin, and myself. But, my dear 
fellow, now let us think seriously 
what is best to be done for you. I can 
present you to Trevanion.” 

“Hal” 

« But Trevanion is a hard, though 
an excellent man; and, moreover, as 
he is always changing the subjects 
that engross him, in a month or so he 
may have nothing to give you. You 
said you would work—will you con- 
sent not to complain if the work can- 
not be done in kid gloves? Young 
men who have risen high in the 
world have begun, it is well known, 
as reporters to the press. It is a 
situation of respectability, and in re- 
quest, and not easy to obtain, I fancy; 
but still—” 

Vivian interrupted me hastily— 

“ Thank you » thousand times! but 
what you say confirms a resolution I 
had taken before you came. [I shall 
make it up with my family, and re- 
tarn home.” 

“Oh! I am so really glad. How 
wise in you !” 

Vivian turned away his head 
abruptly — 

“Your pictures of family life and 
domestic peace, you see,” he said, 
“seduced me more than you thought. 
When ade you leave town ?” 

‘Why, I believe, early next week?” 

“So soon,” said Vivian, thought- 
fully. ‘Well, perhaps I may ask you 
yet to introduce me to Mr. Treva- 
nion ; for—who knows ?—my family 
and I may fall out again, But I will 
consider. I think I have heard you 
say that this Trevanion is a very old 
friend of your father’s or uncle’s ?” 

“He, or rather Lady Ellinor, is an 
old friend of both.” 

“And therefore would listen to 
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your recymmendations of me. But 
perhaps I may not nzed them. So 
you have left—left of your own ac- 
cord—a situation that seemed more 
enjoyable, I should think, than rooms 
in a college ;—left—why did you 
leave ?” 

And Vivian fixed his bright eyes 
full and piercingly on mine. 

“It was only for a time, for @ 
trial, that I was there,” said I, eva- 
sively ; “ out at nurse, as it were, till 
the Alma Mater opened her arms— 
alma indeed she ought to be to my 
father’s son.” 

Vivian looked unsatisfied with my 
explanation, but did not question me 
farther. He himself was the first to 
turn the conversation, and he did this 
with more affectionate cordiality than 
was common to him. He inguired 
into our general plans, into the pro- 
babilities of our return to town, and 
drew from me a description of our 
rural Tusculum. He was quiet and 
subdued ; and once or twice I thought 
there was a moisture in those lumi- 
nous eyes. We parted with more of 
the unreserve and fondness of youth- 
ful friendship—at least on my part, 
and seemingly on his—tban had yet 
endeared our singular intimacy; for 
the cement of cordial ¢ttachment had 
been wanting to an intercourse in 
which one party refused all confidence, 
and the other mingled distrust and 
fear with keen interest and compas- 
sionate admiration. 

That evening, before lights were 
brought in, my father, turning to 
me, abruptly asked if I had seen my 
friend, and what he was about to do. 

“He thinks of returning to his 
family,” said I. 

Roland, who had seemed dozing, 
winced uneasily. 

“Who returns to his family ?* 
asked the Captain. 

““Why, you must know,” said ny - 
father, “that Sisty has fished ups 
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friend of whom he can give no ac- 
count that would satisfy a policeman, 
and whose fortunes he thinks himself 
under the necessity of protecting. 
You are very lucky that he has not 
picked your pockets, Sisty; but I 


dare say he has? What’s his 
name ?” 
“ Vivian,” said I — “ Francis 


Vivian.” 

“A good name, and a Cornish,” 
suid my father. “Some derive it 
from the Romans—Vivianus ; others 
from a Celtic word, which means”— 

“Vivian !” interrupted Roland— 
* Vivian !—I wonder if it be the son 
of Colonel Vivian ?” 

“He is certainly a gentleman’s 
son,” said I; “but he never told me 
what his family and connexions 
were.” 

* Vivian,” repeated my uncle— 
“poor Colonel Vivian! So the young 
man is going to his father. I have 
no doubt it is the same. Ah !”— 

“What do you know of Colonel 
Vivian, or his son?” saidI. “ Pray, 
tell me, I am so interested in this 
young man.” 
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by gossip,” said my uncle, moodily. 
“J did hear that Colonel Vivian, 
an excellent officer and honourable 
man, had been in—in—(Roland’s 
voice faltered)—in great grief about 
his son, whom, a mere boy, he had 
prevented from some improper mar-. 
riage, and who had run away and left 
him—it was supposed for America, 
The story affected me at the time,” 
added my uncle, trying to speak 
calinly. 

We were all silent, for we felt why 
Roland was so disturbed, and why 
Colonel Vivian’s grief should have 
touched him home. Similarity in 
affliction makes us brothers even to 
the unknown. 

“You say he is going home to his 
family——I am heartily glad of it!” 
said the envying old soldier, gallantly. 

The lights came in then, and two 
minutes after, Uncle Roland and [ 
were nestled close to each other, side 
by side; and I was reading over his 
shoulder, and his finger was silently 
resting on that passage that had so 
struck him—“ I have not complained 


—have I, sir?—and I won’t com- 


“TI know nothing of either, except plain !” 
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PART TENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


My uncle’s conjecture as to the 
parentage of Francis Vivian seemed 
to me a positive discovery. Nothing 
more likely than that this wilful boy 
had formed some headstrong attach- 
ment which no father would sanction, 
and so, thwarted and irritated, thrown 
himself on the world. Such an ex- 
planation was the more agreeable to 
me, as it cleared up much that had 
appeared discreditable in the mystery 
that surrounded Vivian. I could never 
bear to think that he had done any- 
thing mean and criminal, however I 
might believe he had been rash and 
faulty. It was natural that the un- 
friended wanderer should have been 
thrown into a society, the equivocal 
character of which had failed to re- 
volt the audacity of an inquisitive 
mind and adventurous temper; but 
it was natural, also, that the habits 
of gentle birth, and that silent edu- 
cation which English gentlemen com- 
monly receive from their very cradle, 
should have preserved his honour, at 
least, intact through all. Certainly 
the pride, the notions, the very fuults 
of the wellborn had remained in full 
force—why not the better qualities, 
however smothered for the time? I 
felt thankful for the thought that 
Vivian was returning to an element 
in which he might repurify his mind, 
—refit himself for that sphere to 
which he belonged ;—thankful that 
we might yet meet, and our present 


half intimacy mature, perhaps, into 
healthful friendship. 

It was with such thoughts that I 
took up my hat the next morning to 
seek Vivian, and judge if we had 
gained the right clue, when we were 
startled by what was a rare sound at 
our door—the postman’s knock. My 
father was at the Museum; my mo- 
ther in high conference, or close pre- 
paration for our approaching depar- 
ture, with Mrs. Primmins; Roland, 
I, and Blanche had the room to our- 
selves. 

“The letter is not for me,” said 
Pisistratus. 

‘Nor for me, I am sure,” said the 
Captain, when the servant entered 
and confuted him—for the letter was 
for him. He took it uf wonderingly 
and suspiciously, as Glumdalcliteh 
took up Gulliver, or as (if naturalists) 
we take up an unknown creature, 
that we arg not quite sure will not 
bite and sting us. Ah! it has stung 
or bit you, Captain Roland! ‘for you 
start and change colour—you sup- 
press a cry as you break the seal— 
you breathe hard as you read—and 
the letter seems short—but it takes 
time in the reading, for you go over 
it again and again. Then you fold it 
up—crumple it—thrust it into your 
breast pocket—and look round like a 
man waking froma dream. Is it 
dream of pain or of pleasure ? Verily, 


I cannot guess, for nothing is oa 
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that eagle face either of pain or plea: of the May—from May to November; 
sure, but rather of fear, agitation, —to say nothing of a duck that is 
bewilderment. Yet the eyes are more sagacious than any creature in 
bright, too, and there is a smile on the Fables I gave you the other day.” 
that iron lip. Blanche laughed and clapped her 
My uncle looked round, I say, hands—“ Oh, that would be so nice! 
called hastily for his cane and his hat, But,”——and she stopped gravely, and 
and then began buttoning his coat added, “but then, you see, there 
across his broad breust, though the would not be the Tower to love papa; 
day was hot enough to have unbut- and I am sure that the Tower must 
toned every breast in the mevropolis, love him very much, for he loves it 
** You are not going out, uncle?” dearly.” 


Yes, yes.” It was my turn to laugh now. “T 
«But are you strong enough yet? see how it is, you little witch!” said 
Let me go with you ?” I; “you would coax us to come and 


“No, sir; no. Blanche, come here.” live with you and the owls! With 
He took the child in his arms, sur- all my heart, so far as I am con- 
veyed her wistfully, and kissed her. cerned.” 

“You have never given me pain, ‘ Sisty,” said Blanche, with an ap- 
Blanche: say, ‘God bless and prosper palling solemnity on her face, “do 
‘you, father !” you know what I’ve been thinking?” 

“God bless and prosper my dear, ‘Not I, miss—what ?—something 
dear papa!” said Blanche, putting very deep, I can see—very horrible, 
her little hands together, as if in indeed,I fear—you look so serious.” 
prayer. ‘Why, I’ve been thinking,” conti- 

“There—that should bring me nued Blanche, not relaxing a muscle, 
luck, Blanche,” said the captain, and without the least bit of a blush 
gaily, and setting her down. Then —‘“I’ve been thinking that I’ll be 
seizing his cane from the servant, and ' little wife; and then, of course, 
putting on his hat with a determined we shall all live together.” 
air, he welked stoutly forth; and I Blanche did not blush, but I did. 
caw him, from the window, march ‘Ask me that ten years hence, if you 
along the stréets as cheerfully as ifhe dare, you impudent little thing; and 
had been besieging Badajoz. 10Ww, run away to Mrs. Primming, and 

“(od prosper thee, too!” said I, tell her to keep you out of mischief, 
involuntarily. , for I must say good morning.” 

And Blanche took holdof my hand, § But Blanche did not run away, and 
and said in her prettiest way, (and her dignity seemed exceedingly hurt 
her pretty ways were many,) “I wish at my mode of taking her alarming 
you would come with us, cousin Sisty, proposition, for she retired into a 
and help me to love papa. Poor papa! corner pouting, and sat down with 
he wants us both—he wants all the great majesty. So there I left her, 
love we can give him!” and went my way to Vivian. He was 

«That he does, my dear Blanche; out; but, seeing books on his table, 
and I think it a great mistake that and having nothing to do, I resolved 
we don’t all live together. Your to waitfor his return. I had enough 
pape ought not to go to that tower of of my father in me to turn at once to 
hie, at the world’s end, but come to the books for company; and, by the 
our snug, pretty house, witha garden side of some graver works which I 
full of flowers, for you to be Queen had recommended, I found certain 
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novels in French, that Vivian had 
got from a circulating library. I had 
a curiosity to read these—for, except 
the old classic novels of France, this 
mighty branch of its popular litera- 
ture was then new to me. I soon got 
interested, but what an interest !— 
the interest that a nightmare might 
excite, if one caught it out of one’s 
sleep, and set to work to examine it. 
By the side of what dazzling shrewd- 
ness, what deep knowledge of those 
holes and corners in the human sys- 
tom, of which Goethe must have 
spoken when he said somewhere—(if 
I recollect right, and don’t misquote 
him, which Pll not answer for)— 
“ There is something in every man’s 
heart which, if we could know, would 
make us hate him,’—by the side of 
all this, and of much more that showed 
prodigious boldness and energy of in- 
tellect, what strange exaggeration— 
what mock nobility of sentiment— 
what inconceivable perversion of rea- 
soning—what damnable demoralisa- 
tion! The true artist, whether in 
Romance or the Drama, will often 
necessarily interest us in a vicious or 
criminal character—but he does not 
the less leave clear to our reprobution 
the vice or the crime. But here I 
found myself called upon not only to 
feel interest in the villain (which 
would be perfectly allowable,—I am 
very much interested in Macbeth and 
Lovelace,)—but to admire and sympa- 
thise with the villany itself. Nor was 
it the confusion of all wrong and right 
in individual character that shocked 
me the most-——but rather the view of 
society altogether, painted in colours 
so hideous that, if true, instead of a 
revolution, it would draw down a 
deluge ;—it was the hatred, carefully 
instilled, of the poor against the rich 
— it was the war breathed between 
class and class—it was that envy of 
all superiorities, which loves to show 
itself by allowing vip only to a 
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blouse, and asserting that a man must 
be a rogue if he belong to that rank 
of society in which, from the very 
gifts of education, from the necessary 
associations of circumstance, roguery 
is the last thing probable or natural. 
It was all this, and things a thousand 
times worse, that set my head ina 
whirl, as hour after hour slipped on, 
and I still gazed, spell-bound, on 
these Chimeras and Typhons—these 
symbols of the Destroying Principle. 
“Poor Vivian!” said J, as I rose at 
last, “‘if thou readest these books 
with pleasure, or from habit, no won- 
der that thou seemest to me so ob- 
tuse about right and wrong, and to 
have a great cavity where thy brain 
should have the bump of ‘ conscien- 
tiousness’ in full salience !” 

Nevertheless, to do those demo- 
niacs justice, I had got through time 
imperceptibly by their pestilent help ; 
and I was startled to see, by my watch, 
how late it was. I had just resolved 
to leave a line fixing an appointment 
for the morrow, and so depart, when 
I heard Vivian’s knock—a knock that 
had great character in it—haughty, 
impatient, irregular; not a neat, sym- 
metrical, harmonious, unpretending 
knock, but a knock that seemed to set 
the whole house and stre&t at defiance: 
it was a knock bullying—a knock os- 
tentatious—a knock irritating and 
offensive — “ impiger,” *and “ ira- 
cundus.” 

But the step that came up the 
stairs did not suit the knock! it was 
a step light, yet firm—slow, yet 
elastic. 

The maid-servant who had opened 
the door had, no doubt, informed 
Vivian of my visit, for he did not seem 
surprised to see me; but he cast that 
hurried suspicious look round the 
room which a man is apt to cast when 
he has left his papers about, and finds 
some idler, on whose trustworthiness 
he by no means depends, ‘seated im 
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the midst of the unguarded secrets. 
The look was not flattering; but 
my conscience was so unreproachfal 
that I laid all the blame upon the 
general suspiciousness of Vivian’s 
character. 

« Three hours, at least, have I been 
here!” said I, maliciously. 

“‘ Three hours !”—again the look. 

“And this is the worst secret I 
have discovered,”—and I pointed to 
these literary Manicheans. 

“Oh!” said he carelessly, “ French 
novels !—I don’t wonder you stayed 
s0 long. I can’t read your English 
novols—flat and insipid: there are 
truth and life here.” 

“Truth and life!” cried I, every 
hair on my head erect with astonish- 
ment—“ then hurrah for talsehood 
and death !” 

“They don’t please you; no ac- 
counting for tastes.” 

“‘T beg your pardon—I account for 
yours, if you really take for truth and 
life monsters so nefast and flagitious. 
For heaven’s sake, my dear fellow, 
don’t suppose that any man could get 
on in England—get anywhere but to 
the Old Bailey or Norfolk Island, if 
he squared, his conduct to such topsy- 
turvy notions of the world as I find 
here.” : 

‘How many years are you my 
senior,” asked Vivian sneeringly, “that 
you should play the mentor, and cor- 
rect my ignorance of the,world ?” 

“Vivian, it is not age and expe- 
rience that speak here, it is some- 
thing far wiser than they—the in- 
stinct of a man’s heart, and a gentle- 
man’s honour.” 

“Well, well,” said Vivian, rather 
discomposed, “let the poor books 
alone; you know my creed—that 
books influence us little one way or 
the other.” 

“ By the great Egyptian library, 
and the soul of Diodorus! I wish you 
eould hear my father upon that point. 
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Come,” added I, with sublime com- 
passion—*“ come, it is not too late— 
do let me introduce you to my father. 
I will consent to read French novels 
all my life, if a single chat with 
Austin Caxton does not send you 
home with a happier face and a 
lighter heart. Come, let me take 
you back to dine with us to-day.” 

“T cannot,” said Vivian, with some 
confasion—‘“I cannot, for this day I 
leave London. Some other time per- 
haps—for,” he added, but not heartily, 
“we may meet again.” 

“TI hope so,” said I, wringing his 
hand, “and that is likely,—since, in 
spite of yourself, I have guessed your 
secret—your birth and parentage.” 

“ How!” cried Vivian, turning pale, 
and gnawing his lip—‘ what do you 
mean ?——speak.” 

“Well then, are you not the lost, 
runaway son of Colonel Vivian? 
Come, say the truth; let us be confi- 
dants.” 

Vivian threw off a succession of his 
abrupt sighs; and then, seating him- 
self, leant his face on the table, con- 
fused, no doubt, to find himself dis- 
covered. 

“You are near the mark,” said he 
at last, “but do not ask me farther 
yet. Some day,” he cried impetuously, 
and springing suddenly to his feet— 
“some day you shall know all: yes; 
some day, if I live, when that name 
shall be high in the world; yes, when 
the world is at my feet!” He 
stretched his right hand as ifto grasp 
the space, and his whole face was 
lighted with a fierce enthusiasm. The 
glow died away, and with a slight re- 
turn of his scornful smile, he said— 
“Dreams yet; dreams! And now; 
look at this paper.” And he drew 
out a memoranda, scrawled over with 


“This, I think, is my pecuniary 
debt to you; in a few days, I shall 
discharge it. Give me your address.” 
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«Qh! said I, pained, “can yon 
speak to me of money, Vivian ?” 
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grain. If you are not my good angel, 
it is that nature and habit are too 


“It is one of those instincts of strong for you. Certainly, some day 


honour yon cite so often,” answered 
he, colouring. ‘ Pardon me.” 

“That is my address,” said I, 
stooping to write, in order to conccal 
my wounded feelings. “You will 
avail yourself of it, I hope, often, and 
te]l me that you are well and happy.” 

* When I am happy you shall 
know.” 

“You do not require any introduc- 
tion to Trevanion ?” 

Vivian hesitated: “No, I think 
not. If ever I do, I will write for 
it.” 

I took up my hat, and was about 
to go—for I was still chilled and 
mortified—when, as if by an irre- 
sistible impulse, Vivian came to me 
hastily, flung his arms round my neck, 
and kissed me as a boy kisses his 
brother. 

“Bear with me!” he cried in a 
faltering voice: + 1 did not think to 
love any one as you have made me 
love you, though sadly against the 


we shall meet again. I shall have 
time, in the meanwhile, to see if the 
world can be indeed ‘mine oyster, 
which I with sword can open.” I 
would be aut Caesar aut nullus ! 
Very little other Latin know I to 
quote from ! If Cesar, men will for- |: 
give me all the means to the end; if 
nullus, London has a river, and. in 
every street one may buy a cord!” 

“Vivian! Vivian !” 

“Now go, my dear friend, while 
my heart is softened—go, before I 
shock you with some return of the 
native Adam. Go—go!” 

And taking me gently by the arm, 
Francis Vivian drew me from the 
room, and, re-entering, locked his 
door. 

Ah! if I could have left him Robert 
Hall, instead of those execrable Ty- 
phons! But would that medicine 
have suited his case, or must grim 
Experience write sterner prescriptions. * 
with iron hand ? 


CHAPTER II. 


WneEn I got back, just in time for 
dinner, Roland had not returned, nor 
did he return till late in the evening. 
All our eyes were directed towards 
him, as we rose with one accord to 
give him welcome; but his face was 
like a mask—it was locked, and rigid, 
and unreadable. 

Shutting the door carefully after 
him, he came to the hearth, stood on 
it, upright and calm, for a few mo- 
ments, and then asked—- 

“Has Blanche gone to bed ?” 

“Yes,” said my mother, “but not 
to sleep, I ain sure; she made me 


promise to eg her wherf you came- 
back.” 

Roland’s ee relaxed. 

“ To-morrow, sister,” said he, slowly, 
* will you see that she has the proper 
mourning made for her? My eon is 
dead.” 

“Dead !” we cried with one voice, 
and surrounding him with one im- 


“Dead ! impossible—you could not 
say it so calmly. Dead—how do you 
know? You may be deceived. Who 
told you P——why do you think so ?” 

“T have seen his remains,” said my” 
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uncle, wh the same gloomy calm. 
** We will all mourn for him. Pisis- 
tratus, you are heir to my name now, 
as to your father’s. Good-night; ex- 
cuse me, all—all you dear and kind 
ones; I am worn out.” 

Roland lighted his candle and went 
away, leaving us thunder-struck ; but 
he came back again—looked round— 
took up his book, open in the favour- 
ite nodded again, and again 
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shown hitherto, and never mention 
his son’s name to him. Peace be to 
the living, as to the dead. Kitty, this 
changes our plans; we must all go to 
Cumberland—we cannot leave Roland 
thus !”’ 

“Poor, poor Roland!” said my 
mother, through her tears. “ And to 
think that father and son were not 
reconciled. But Roland forgives him 
now—oh yes; sow !” 

‘It is not Roland we can censure,” 


vanished. We looked at each other | 
as if we had seen a ghost. Then my, said my father, almost fiercely; “it 
father rose and went out of the room, | is but enough. We must hurry 
and remained in Roland’s till the out of town as soon as we can: Ro- 
night was wellnigh gene! We sat up | land will recover in the native air of 
—my mother and I—till he returned. | his old ruins.” 
His benign face looked profuundly| We went up to bed mournfully. 
sad. “And so,” thought I, “ends one 
“ How is it, sir? Can you tell us grand object of my life !—lI had hoped 
more ?” | to have brought those two together. 
My father shook his head. But, alas! what peacemaker like the 
‘Roland prays that you may pre- | grave !” 
serve the same forbearance you have | 





CHAPTER III. 


My uncle did not leave his room see even my father. But the next 
for three dhys, but he was much morning he made his appearance as 
closeted with a lawyer; and my father usual, and I even thought that he 
dropped some words which seemed to seemed more cheerful than I had yet 
imply that the deceased had incurred known him—whether he played a 
debts, and that the poor, Captain was Part or whether the worst was now 
making some charge on hil small pro- | over, and the grave was less cruel 
perty. As Roland had said that he than uncertainty. On the following 
had seen the remains of his son, I | day, we all set out for Cumberland. 
took it, at first, for granted that we | In the interval, Uncle Jack had 
should attend a funeral, but no word ! been almost constantly at the house, 
of this was said. On the fourth day, ‘and, to do him justice, he had seemed 
Roland, in deep mourning, entered a unaffectedly shocked at the calamity 
hackney coach with the lawyer, and that had befallen Roland. There was, 
was absent about two hours. I did indeed, no want of heart in Uncle 
not doubt that he had thus quietly Jack, whenever you went straight at 
fulfilled the last mournful offices. On it; but it was hard to find if you 
his return, he shut himself up again took a circuitous route towards it 
for the rest of the day, and would not through the pockets, The worthy 
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had indeed much business 
to transact with my father before he 
left town. The Anti-Publisher So- 
ciety had been set up, and it was 
through the obstetric aid of that fra. 
ternity that the Great Book was to 
be ushered into the world. The new 
journal, the Zaterary Times, was also 
far advanced—not yet out, but my 
futher was fairly in for it. There 
were preparations for its début on a 
vast scale, and two or three gentle- 
men in black—one of whom looked 
like a lawyer, and another like a 
printer, and a third uncommonly like 
a Jew—called twice, with papers of 
a very formidable aspect. All these 
preliminaries settled, the last thing I 
heard Uncle Jack say, with a slap on 
my father’s back, was, “Fame and 
fortune both made now !—you may 
go to sleep in safety, for you leave 
me wide awake. Jack Tibbets never 
sleeps !” 

I had thought 3t strange that, 
since my abrupv exodus from Treva- 
nion’s house, no notice had been taken 
of any of us by himself or Lady 

“llinor. 
departure, came a kind note from 
Trevanion to me, dated from his 
favourite country seat, (accompanied 
by a present of some rare books to 
my father,) in which he said briefly 
that there had been illness in his 
family, which had obliged him to 
leave town for a change of air, but 
that Lady Ellinor expected to call on 
my mother the next week. He had 
found amongst his books some curious 
works of the Middle Ages, amongst 
others = complete set of Cardan, 
which he knew my father would like 
to have, and so sent them. There 
was no allusion to what had passed 
between us. 

In reply to this note, after due 
thanks on my father’s part, who 
seized upon the Cardan (Lyons edi- 
tion, 1663, ten volumes folio) as a 
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silk-worm does upon a mulberry-leaf, 
I expressed our joint regrets that 
there was no hope of our seeing Lady 
Ellinor, as we were just leaving town. 
I should have added something on the 
loss my uncle had sustained, but my 
father thought that, since Roland 
shrank from any mention of his son, 
even by his nearest kindred, it would 
be his obvious wish not to parade his 
affliction beyond that circle. 

And there had been illness in Tree 
vanion’s family! On whom had it 
fallen? I could not rest satisfied 
with that general expression, and I 
took my answer myselfto Trevanion’s 
house, instead of sending it by the 
post. In reply to my inquiries, the 
porter said that all the family were 
expected at the end of the week; 
that he had heard both Lady Ellinor 
and Miss Trevanion had been rather 
poorly, but that they were now bet- 
ter. I left my note with orders to 
forward it; and my wounds bled 
afresh as I came away. 

We had the whole coach to oure 
selves in our journey, and a silent 


But on the very eve of our journey it was, till we arrived at a 


little town about eight miles from my 
uncle’s residence, to which,we could 
only get through a crogs-road. My 
uncle insisted on preceding us that 
night, and, though he had written, 
before we started, to announce our 
coming, he was fidgety lest the poor 
tower should not make the best figure 
it could; so he went alone, and we 
took our ease at our inn. 

Betimes the next day we hired a 
fly-coach—for a chaise. could never 
have held us and my father’s books 
—and jogged through a labyrinth of 
villanous lanes, which no Marshal 
Wade had ever reformed from their 
primal chaos. But poor Mrs. Prim- 
mins and the -bird alone seemed 
sensible of the jolts; the former, who 
sat opposite to us, wedged amidst a 
medley of packages, all marked 
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*¢*Care, to be kept top uppermost,’ 
(why I know not, for they were but 
books, and whether they lay top or 
bottom it could not materially affect 
their value,)—the former, I say, con: 
trived to extend her arms over those 
disjecta membra, and, griping a win- 
dow-sill with the right hand, and a 
window-sill with the left, kept her 
seat rampant, like the split eagle of 
the Austrian Empire —in fact, it 
would be well, now-a-days, if the split 
eagle were as firm as Mrs. Primmins! 
As for the canary, it never failed to 
respond, by an astonished chirp, to 
every “Gracious me!” and “ Lord 
save us!” which the delve into a rut, 
or the bump out of it, sent forth 
from Mrs, Primmins’s lips, with all 
the emphatic dolor of the “ At, ai!” 
in a Greek chorus. 

But my father, with his broad hat 
over his brows, was in deep thought. 
The scenes of his youth were rising 
before him, and his memory went, 
smooth as a spirit’s wing, over delve 
and bump. And my mother, who 
sat next him, had her arm on his 
shoulder, and was watching his face 
jealously. Did she think that, in that 
thoughtfu! face, there was regret for 
the old love? Blanche, who had 
been very sdd, and had wept much 
and quietly since they put on her the 
mourning, and told her that she had no 
brother, (though she had no remem- 
brance of the lost,) began now to 
evince infantine curiosity and eager- 
ness to catch the first peep of her 
father’s beloved tower. And Blanche 
sat on my knee, and I shared her im- 
patience. At last there came in view 
a church spire—a church—a plain 
square building near it, the parson- 
age, (ny father’s old home)—a long 
straggling street of cottages and rude 
shops, with a better kind of house 
here and there—and in the hinder 
ground, a grey deformed mass of wall 
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and ruin, placed on one of those emi- 
nences on which the Danes loved to 
pitch camp or build fort, with one 
high, rude, Anglo-Norman tower 
rising from the midst. Few trees 
were round it, and those either poplars 
or firs, save, as we approached, one 
mighty oak—integral and unscathed. 
The road now wound behind the par- 
sonage, and up a steep ascent. Such 
a road !—the whole parish ought to 
have been flogged for it! If I had 
sent up a road like that, even on a 
map, to Dr. Herman, I should not 
have sat down in comfort for a week 
to come! 

The fiy-coach came to a full stop. 

“Let us get out,” cried I, opening 
the door, and springing to the ground 
to set the example. 

Blanche followed, and my respected 
parents came next. But when Mrs. 
Primmins was about to heave herself 
into movement, 

“Pape!” said my father. “I 
think, Mrs. Primmins, you must re- 
main in, to keep the books steady.” 

“* Lord love you !” cried Mrs. Prim- 
mins, aghast. 

“The subtraction of such a mass, 
or moles—supple and elastic as all 
flesh is, and fitting into the hard cor- 
ners of the inert matter—such a sub- 
traction, Mrs. Primmins, would leave 

. vacuum which no natural system, 
certainly no artificial organization, 
could sustain. There would be a re- 
gular dance of atoms, Mrs. Primmins; 
my books would fly here, there, on 
the floor, out of the window! 

“* Corporis oficium est quoniam omnia de* 
orsum. 
The business of a body like yours, 
Mrs. Primmins, is to press all things 
down—to keep them tight, as you 
will know one of these days—that is, 
if you will do me the favour to read 
Lucretius, and master that material 
philosophy, of which I may say, with- 
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out flattery, my dear Mrs. Primmins, 
that you are a living illustration.” 

These, the first words my father 
had spoken since we set out from the 
inn, seemed to assure my mother 
that she need have no apprehension 
as to the character of his thoughts, 
for her brow cleared, and she said, 
laughing, 

«‘ Only look at poor Primmins, and 
then at that hill!” 

“You may subtract Primmins, if 
you will be answerable for the rem- 
nant, Kitty. Only, I warn you, that 
it is against all the laws of physics.” 

So saying, he sprang lightly for- 
ward, and, taking hold of my arm, 
paused and looked round, and drew 
the loud free breath with which we 
draw native air. 

“And yet,” said my father, after 
that grateful and affectionate inspira- 
tion—* and yet, it must be owned, 
that a more ugly country one cannot 
see out of Cambridgeshire.”* 

“Nay,” said I, “it is bold and 
large, it has a beauty of its own. 
Those immense, undulating, unculti- 
vated, treeless tracts have surely their 
charm of wildness and solitude! And 
how they suit the character of the 
ruin! All is feudalthere! I under- 
stand Roland better now.” 

“IT hope to Heaven Cardan will 
come to no harm!” cried my father ; 
“‘he is very handsomely bound; and 
he fitted beautifully just into the 
fleshiest part of that tidgety Prim- 
mins.” 

Blanche, meanwhile, had run far 
before us, and I followed fast. There 
were still the remains of that deep 
trench (surrounding the ruins on three 
sides, leaving a ragged hilltop at the 


* This certainly cannot be said of Cum- 
berland generally, one of the most beautiful 
counties in Great Britain. But the imme- 
diate district to which Mr. Caxton’'s excla- 
mation refers, if not ugly, is at least savage, 

, and rude, 
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fourth) which made the favourite for- 
tification of all the Teutonic tribes. 
A causeway, raised on brick arches, 
now, however, supplied the place of 
the drawbridge, and the outer gate 
was but a maas of picturesque ruin. 
Entering into the courtyard or bailey, 
the old castle mound, from which 
justice had been dispensed, was in full 
view, rising higher than the broken 
walls around it, and partially over- 
grown with brambles. And there 
stood, comparatively whole, the Tower 
or Kecp, and from its portals emerged 
the veteran owner. 

His ancestors might have received 
us in more state, but certainly they 
could not have given us a warmer 
greeting. In fact, in his own domain, 
Roland appeared another man. His 
stiffness, which was a little repulsive 
to those who did not understand it, 
was all gone. He seemed less proud, 
precisely because he and his pride, on 
that ground, were on good terms with 
each other. How gallantly he ex- 
tended—not his arm, in our modern 
Jack-and-Jill sort of fashion—but his 
right hand to my mother; how care~« 
fully he led her over “brake, bush, 
and scaur,” through the log vaulted 
door, where a tall servant, who it was 
easy to see, had been a solilier—in the 
precise livery, no doubt, warranted 
the heraldic colours (his stockings 
were red !)—-stood upriglft as a sen- 
try. And, cqgming into the hall, it 
looked absolutely cheerful—it took us 
by surprise. There was a great fire- 
place, and, though it was still sum- 
mer, a great fire! It did not seem a 
bit too much, for the walls were stone, 
the lofty roof open to the rafters, 
while the windows were small and 
narrow, and so high and so deep sunk 
that one seemed in a vault. Never- 
theless, I say the room looked sociable 
and cheerful—thanks principally tothe 
fire, and partly to avery ingenious med- 
ley of old tapestry at one end, and mate 
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ting at the other, fastened to the lower 
part of the walls, seconded by an ar- 
rangement of furniture which did credit 
to my uncle’s taste for the picturesque. 
Aftcr we had looked about and ad- 
mired to our hearts’ content, Roland 
took us—not up one of those noble 
staircases you see in the later manorial 
residences—but a little winding stone 
stair, into the rooms he had appro- 
priated to his guests. There was first 
asmall chamber, which he called my 
father’s study—in truth, it would 
have done for any philosopher or 
saint who wished to shut out the 
world—and might have passed for the 
interior of such a column as the Sty- 
lites inhabited ; for you must have 
climbed a ladder to have looked out of 
the window, and then the vision of no 
short-sighted man could have got over 
the interval in the wall made by the 
narrow casement, which, after all, 
gave no other prospect than a Cum. 
berland sky, with an occasional rook 
in it. But my futher, I think I have 
said before, did not much care for 
scenery, and he looked round with 
great satisfaction upon the retreat 
assigned him. 

“We «can knock up shelves for 
your books in no time,” said my uncle, 
rubbing his hands. 

“It would be a charity,” quoth 
my father, “for they have been very 
Jongin a rebumbent position, and would 
like to stretch themselves, poor things. 
My dear Roland, this room is made; 
for books—so round and so deep. I 
shall sit here like Truth in a well.” 

“And there is a room for you, 
sister, just out of it,” said my uncle, 
opening 2 little, low, prison-like door 
into a channing room, for its window 
was low, and it had an iron balcony ; 
“and out of that is the bedroom. 
For you, Pisistratus, my boy, I am 
afraid that it is soldier’s quarters, in- 
deed, with which you will have to put 
up. But never mind; in a day or 
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two we shall make all worthy a gene- 
ral of your illustrious name—for he 
was a great general, Pisistratus the 
First—was he not, brother ?” 

** All tyrants are,” said my father : 
“the knack of soldiering is indispen- 
sable to them.” 

“Oh, you may say what you please 
here!” said Roland, in high good- 
humour, as he drew me down stairs, 
still apologising for my quarters, and 
so earnestly, that I made up my mind 
that I was to be put into an oubliette. 
Nor were my suspicions much dis- 
pelled on seeing that we had to leave 
the keep, and pick our way into what 
seemed to me a mere heap of rubbish, 
on the dexter side of the court. But 
I was agreeably surprised to find, 
amidst these wrecks, a room with a 
noble casement, commanding the whole 
country, and placed immediately over 
a plot of ground cultivated as a garden. 
The furniture was ample, though 
homely; the floors and walls well 
matted ; and, altogether, despite the 
inconvenience of having to cross the 
courtyard to get to the rest of the 
house, and being wholly without the 
modern luxury of a bell, I thought 
that I could not be better lodged. 

“ But this is a perfect bower, my 
dear uncle! Depend on it, it was the 
bower-chamber of the Dames de Cax- 
ton—heaven rest them !” 

‘No,” said my uncle, gravely ; “I 
Suspect it must have been the chap- 
lain’s room, for the chapel was to the 
right of you. An earlier chapel, in- 
deed, formerly existed in the keep 
tower—for, indeed, it is scarcely a 
true keep without ehapel, well, and 
hall. I can show you part of the 
roof of the first, and the two last are 
entire; the well is very curious, 
formed in the substance of the wall at 
one angle of the hall. In Charles the 
First’s time, our ancestor lowered his 
only son down in a bucket, and kept 
him there six hours, while a ‘Malignan- 
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mob was storming the tower. I need 
not say that our ancestor himself 
scorned to hide from such a rabble, 
for he wasa grown man. The boy 
lived to be a sad spendthrift, and used 
the well for cooling his wine. He 
drank up a great many good acres.” 

“T should scratch him out of the 
pedigree, if I were you. But, pray, 
have you not discovered the proper 
chamber of that great Sir William, 
about whom my father is so shame- 
fully sceptical ?” 

“To tell you a secret,” answered 
the Captain, giving me a sly poke in 
the ribs, “I have put your father into 
it! There are the initial letters W. C. 
let into the cusp of the York rose, and 
the date, three years before the battle 
of Bosworth, over the chimneypiece.” 

I could not help joining my uncle’s 
arin, low laugh at this characteristic 
Pleasantry; and after I had compli- 
mented him on so judicious a mode of 
proving his point, I asked him how 
he could possibly have contrived to 
fit up the ruin so well, especially as 
he had scarcely visited it since his 
purchase. 

“ Why,” said he, “some years ago, 
that poor fellow you now see as my 
servant, and who is gardener, bailiff, 
seneschal, butler, and anything else 
you can put him to, was sent out of 
the army on the invalid list. So I 
placed him here; and as he is a 
capital carpenter, and has had a very 
fair education, I told him what I 
wanted, and put by a small sum every 
year for repairs and furnishing. It is 
astonishing how little it cost me; for 
Bolt, poor fellow, (that is his name,) 
caught the right spirit of the thing, 
and most of the furniture, (which you 
see is ancient and suitable,Phe picked 
up at different cottages and farm- 
houses in the neighbourhood. As it 
is, however, we have plenty more 
rooms here and there—only, of late,” 


continued my uncle, slightly changi 
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colour, ‘I had no money to spare. 
But come,” he resumed, with an evi- 


dent effort—‘“ come and see my bar- 


rack: it is on the other side of the 
hall, and made out of what no doubt 
were the butteries.” 

We reached the yard and found the 
fly-coach had just crawled to the 
door. My father’s head was buried 
deep in the vehicle,—he was gather- 
ing up his packages, and sending out, 
oracle-like, various muttered objurga~ 
tions and anathemas upon Mrs. Prim- 
mins and her vacuum; which Mrs. 
Primmins, standing by and making a 
lap with her apron to receive the 
packages and anathemas simultane- 
ously, bore with the mildness of an 
angel, lifting up her eyes to heaven and 
murmuring something about “ poor 
old bones.” Though, as for Mrs. 
Primmins’s bones, they had been 
myths these twenty years, and you 
might as soon have found a Plesio- 
saurus in the fat lands of Romney 
Marsh as a bone amidst those layers 
of flesh in which my poor father 
thought he had so carefully cottoned 
up his Cardan. 

Leaving these parties to adjust 
matters between them, we stepped 
under the low doorway, an@ entered 
Roland’s room. Oh, certainly Bolt 
had caught the spirit of the thing !au 
certainly he had penetrated down to 
the pathos that lay within the deeps 
of Roland’s character. Buffon says 
“the style i@ the man;” there, the 
room was the man, That nameless, 
inexpressible, soldier-like, methodical 
neatness which belonged to Roland— 
that was the first thing that struck 
one-——-that was the general character 
of the whole. Then, in details, there, 
in stout oak shelves, were the books 
on which my father loved to jest his 
moreimaginative brother,—-there they 
were, Froissart, Barante, Joinville, 
the Mort d’ Arthur, Amadis of Gaut, 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen, a —_ copy 
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of Strutt’s Horda, Mallet’s Northern own sword, his holsters and pistols, 
Antiquities, Percy’s Reliques, Pope’s yea, the saddle, pierced and lacerated, 
Homer, books on gunnery, archery, from which he had reeled when that 
hawking, fortification —old chivalry leg—I gasped—I felt it all at a glance, 


and modern war together cheek-by- 
jowl. 

Old chivalry and modern war !— 
look to that tilting helmet with the 
tall Caxton crest, and look to that 
trophy near it, a French cuirass— 
and that old banner (a knight’s pen- 
mon) surmounting those crossed bayo- 
mets. And over the chimney-piece 
there—bright, clean, and, I warrant 
you, dusted daily=—-are Roland’s 


and I stole softly to the spot, and, had 
Roland not been there, I could have 
kissed that sword as reverently as if 
it had been a Bayard’s or a Sidney’s. 

My uncle was too modest to guess 
my emotion ; he rather thought I had 
turned my face to conceal a smile at 
his vanity, and said, in a deprecating 
tone of apology— It was all Bolt’s 
doing, foolish fellow.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Over host regaled us with a hospi- 
tality that notably contrasted his eco- 
nomical thrifty habits in London. To 
be sure, Bolt had caught the great 
pike which headed the feast; and 
Bolt, no doubt, had helped to rear 
those fine chickens ad ovo; Bolt, I 
have no doubt, made that excellent 
Spanish omelette ; and, for the rest, 
the products of the sheepwalk and 
the gardén came in as volunteer auxi- 
liaries—very different from the mer- 
eenary recruits by which those metro- 
politan Condottiert, the butcher and 
greengrocer, hasten theruin of that me- 
lancholy commonwealth called “gen- 
teel poverty.” id 

Our evening passed cheerfully; and 
Roland, contrary 
talker in chief. It was eleven o’clock 
before Bolt appeared with a lantern 
to conduct me through the eourtyard 
te my dormitory among the ruins—e 
earemony which, every night, shine or 
@ark, he imsisted upon punctiliously 

It was long before I could sleep— 


defore I could delieve that but so few 
Gays had clapsed since Roland beard 


to his custom, was: 


of his son’s death—that son wntve 
fate had so long tortured him; and 
yet, never had Roland appeared so 
free from sorrow! Was it natural— 
was it effort? Several days passed 
before I could answer that question, 
and then not wholly to my satisfac- 
tion. Effort there was, or rather re- 
solute systematic determination. At 
moments Roland’s head droped, his 
brows met, and the whole man seemed. 
to sink. Yet these were only mo- 
ments; he would rouse himself up, 
like a dozing charger at the sound of 
a trumpet, and shake off the creeping 
weight. But whether from the vigour 
of his determination, or from some aid 
in other trains of reflection, I could 
not but perceive that Roland’s sad- 
ness really was less grave and bitter 
than it hed been, or than it was na- 
tural to suppose. He seemed to 
transfer, daily, more and more, his 
affections from the dead to thosearound 
him, especially to Blanche and myself. 
He iet it be seon that he looked on 
me now as his lawful successor—as 
the future supporter of his name: he 
was fond of confiding to me all his 
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little plans, and consulting me on 
them. He would walk with me 
around his domains, (of which I shall 
say more hereafter,)—point ont, from 
every eminence we climbed, where 
the broad lands which his forefathers 
had owned stretched away to the ho- 
rizon; unfold with tender hand the 
mouldering pedigree, and rest lin- 
geringly on those of his ancestors who 
had held martial post, or had died on 
the field. There was a crusader who 
had followed Richard to Ascalon; 
there was a knight who had fought 
at Agincourt; there was a cavalier, 
(whose picture was still extant,) with 
fair love-locks, who had fallen at Wor- 
cester—no doubt the same who had 
cooled his son im that well which the 
son devoted to more agreeable asso- 
ciations. But of all these worthies 
there was none whom my uncle, per- 
haps from the spirit of contradiction, 
valued like that apocryphal Sir Wil. 
liam: and why? because, when the 
apostate Stanley turned the fortunes 
of the field at Bosworth, and when 
that cry of despair-—‘ Treason ! trea- 
son!” burst from the lips of the last 
Plantagenet, ‘“ amongst the faithless,” 
this true soldier, “faithful found!” 
had fallen in that lion-rush which 
Richard made at his foe. “Your 
father tells me that Richard was a 
murderer and usurper,” quoth my 
uncle, “Sir, that might be true or 
not; but it was not on the fidd of 
battle that his followers were to rea- 
son on the character of the master who 
trusted them, especially when a legion 
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And yet it may be doubted,” said 
I maliciously, “whether William Cax- 
ton the printer did not-—” 

a pestilence, and fire seize 
Wilkam Caxton the printer, and his 
invention too!” cried my ancle bar- 
barously. ‘“ When there were only 
a few books, at least they were good 
ones; and now they are so plentifal, 
all they do is to confound the judg- 
ment, unsettle the reason, drive the 
good books out of cultivation, and 
draw a ploughshare of innovation 
over every ancient landmark ; seduce 
the women, womanise the men, upset 
states, thrones, and churches; rear & 
race oi chattering, conceited coxcombs, 
who can always find books in plenty 
to excuse them from doing their 
duty; -make the poor discontented, 
the rich crotchety and whimsical, re- 
fine away the stout old virtues into 
quibbles and sentiments! Ali imagi- 
nation formerly was expended in noble 
action, adventure, enterprise, high 
deeds and sépirations; now a man 
can but be imaginative by feeding om 
the false excitement of passions he 
never felt, damgers he never shared; 
and he fritters away all there is of 
life to spare in him upon the fictitious 
love-sorrows of Bond and 9%, 
James’s. Sir, chivalry ceased when 
the press rose! And to fasten upon 
me, as a forefather, out of all men 
who ever lived and sinned, the very 
man who hes most destroyed what I 


from that turncoat Stanley to be lord printer's devil had net got bold of 
of all the lands the Earlsef Derby can him ! 

boast of. Sir, in loyalty, men fightand That a man in this blewed nine 
die for a grand principle end a lofty teenth should be such a Van- 
passion; and this brave Sir William dal! amd that my Uncle Roland 
was paying back to the last Pian- should talk in a strain that Totils 
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scientific and erudite oration on the 
Hygeiana of Books, was enough to 
make one despair of the progress of 
intellect and the perfectibility of our 
species. And I have no manner oj 
doubt that, all the while, my uncle 
had a brace of books in his pockets, 
Robert Hall one of them! In truth, 
he had talked himself into a passion, 
and did not know what nonsense he 
was saying. But this explosion of 
Captain Roland’s has shattered the 
thread of my matter. Pouff!- I must 
take breath and begin again! 

Yes, in spite of my sauciness, the 
old soldier evidently took to me more 
and more. And, besides our critical ex: 
amination of the property and the pedi: 
gree, he carried me with him on long 
excursions to distant villages, where 
some memorial of a defunct Caxton, a 
coat of arms, or an epitaph on a 
tombstone, might be still seen. And 
he made me pore over topographical 
works and county histories, (forgetful, 
Goth that he was, that for those very 
authorities he was indebted to the re- 
pudiated printer !) to find some anec- 
dote of his beloved dead! In truth, 
the county for miles round bore the 
vestigia ofathose old Caxtons; their 
handwriting was on many a broken 
wall. And, obscure as they all were 
compared to that great operative of 
the Sanctuary at Westminster, whom 
my father clung to—still, that the 
yesterdays that had lighted them the 
way to dusty death had cast no glare 
on dishonoured scutcheons seemed 
clear, from the popular respect and 
traditional affection in which I found 
that the name was still held in ham- 
Jet and homestead. It was pleasant 
to see the veneration with which this 
small hidalgo of some three hundred 
a-year was held, and the patriarchal 
affection with which he returned it. 
Roland was a man who would walk 
into a rest his cork leg on the 
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upon all that lay nearest to the hearts 
of the owners. There is a peculiar 
spirit of aristocracy amongst agricul- 
tural peasants: they like old names 
and families ; they identify themselves 
with the honours of a house, as if of its 
clan. They do not care so much for 
wealth as townsfolk and the middle 
class do; they have a pity, but a re- 
spectful one, for well-born poverty. 
And then this Roland, too— who 
would go and dine in a cookshop, and 
receive change for a shilling, and shun 
the ruinous luxury of a hack cabri- 
olet—could be positively extravagant 
in his liberalities to those around him. 
He was altogether another being in 
his paternal acres. The shabby-gen- 
teel, half-pay captain, lost in the 
whirl] of London, here luxuriated into 
a dignified ease of manner that Ches- 
terfield might haveadmired. And, if 
to please is the true sign of politeness, 
I wish you could have seen the faces 
that smiled upon Captain Roland, as 
he walked down the village, nodding 
from side to side. 

One day a frank, hearty, old woman, 
who had known Roland as a boy, 
seeing him lean on my arm, stopped 
us, as she said blufily, to take a “ geud 
iuik” at me. 

Fortunately I was stalwart enough 
to pass muster, even in the eyes of a 
Cumberland matron; and after a 
compliment at which Roland seemed 
much pleased, she said to me, but 
pointing to the Captain— 

‘Hegh, sir, now you ha the bra 
time before you; you maun een try 
and be as geud ashe. And if life last, 
ye wull too—for the;e never waur & 
bad ane of that «zock. Wi’ heads 
kindly stup‘d to “ne Jeast, and lifted 
manfu’ oop to the heighest—that ye 
all war’ sin ye came from the Ark. 
Blessins on the ould name—thougb 

ittle pelf goes with it—it sounds on 
she peur man’s ear like a bit of 


hearth, and talk for the hour together | zould 1” 
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“ Do you not see now,” said Roland, 
as we turned away, “ what we owe to 
a name, and what to our forefathers ? 
—do you not see why the remotest 
ancestor has a right to our respect 
and consideration —for he was a 
parent ? ‘Honour your parents’— 
the law does not say, ‘Honour your 
children?’ If a child disgrace us, 
and the dead, and the sanctity of this 
great heritage of their virtues—the 
name ;-—if he does—” Roland stopped 
short, and added fervently, “ But you 
are my heir now—I have no fear! 
What matter one foolish old man’s 
sorrows ?——the name, that property of 
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generations, is saved, thank Heaven— 
the name !” 

Now the riddle was solved, and I 
understood why, amidst all his natural 
grief for a son’s loss, that proud 
father was consoled. For he was less 
himself a father than a son-——son to 
the long dead. From every grave 
where a progenitor slept, he had 
heard a parent’s voice. He could 
bear to be bereaved, if the forefathers 
were not dishonoured. Roland was 
more than half a Roman-—the son 
might still cling to his household 
affections, but the lares were a part 
of his religion. 


CHAPTER V. 


But I ought to be hard at work, 
preparing myself for Cambridge. The 
deuce !—how can I? The point in 
academical education on which I re- 
quire most preparation is Greek com- 
position. I come to my father, who, 
one might think, was at home enough 
in this. But rare indeed is it to find 
a great scholar who is a good teacher. 

My dear father! if one is content 
to take you in your own way, there 
never was a more admirable instruc- 
tor for the heart, the head, the prin- 
ciples, or the taste—when you have 
discovered that there is some one sore 
to be healed—one defect to be re- 
paired: and you have rubbed your 
spectacles, and got your hand fairly 
into that recess between your frill and 
your waistcoat. But to go to you, cut 
and dry, monotonously, regularly,— 
book and exercise in hand—to see the 
mournful patience with which you 
tear yourself from that great volume 
of Cardan in the very honeymoon of 
possession—and then to note those 
mild eyebrows gradually distend them- 


selves into perplexed diagonals, over | 


some false quantity or some barbarous 


collocation—till there steal forth that: 
horrible “ Paps!” which means more 
on your lips than I am sure it ever 
did when Latin was a live language, 
and “Paps!” a natural and un- 
pedantic ejaculation!—no, I would 
sooner blunder through the dark by 
myself a thousand times, than light 
my rushlight at the lamp of that 
Phlegethonian “ Pape !’’e 

And then my father would wisely 
and kindly, but wondrous slowly, erase 
three-fourths of one’s pet verses, and. 
intercalate others that one saw were 
exquisite, but could not exactly see 
why. And then one asked why ; an 
my father shook his head in ir, 
and said—“ But you ought to feel 
why !” 

In short, scholarship to him was 
like poetry: he could no more teach 
it you than Pindar could have taught 
you how to make an ode. You 
breathed the aroma, but you could no. 
more seize and analyse it, than, with 
the opening of your naked hand, you 
could carry off the scent of a rose. I 
soon left my father in peace to Car- 
dan, and to the Great Book, which 
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last, by the way, advanced but slowly. 
For Uncle Jack had now insisted on 
ita being published in quarto, with 
iHustrative plates; and those plates 
took an immense time, and were to 
cost an immense sem—but that cost 

was the affair of the Anti-Publisher 
Society. But how can I settle to work 
by myself? No sooner have I got 
into my room—penttus ab orbe divisus, 
as I rashly think—than there is a tap 
at the door. Now % is my mother, 
who is benevolently engaged upon 
making curtains to all the windows, (a 
triffing superfinity that Bolt had for- 
gotten or disdained,) and who wants 
to know how the draperies are 
fashioned at Mr. Trevanion’s: a pre- 
tence to have me near her, and see 
with her own eyes that I am not 
fretting ; the moment she hears I have 
shut myself up in my room, she is 
sure that it is for sorrow. Now it is 
Bolt, who is making book-shelves for 
my father, and desires to consult me at 
every turn, especially as I have given 
him a Gothic design, which pleases 
him hugely. Now it is Blanche, whom, 
in an evil hour, I undertook to teach 
to draw, and who comes in on tiptoe, 
vowing she’é not disturb me, and sits 
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scenery around my uncle's was 50 
bleak and desolate, the country within 
2 few niles was so full of objects of 
interest—of landscapes so poeticully 
grand or lovely; and occasionally we 
coaxed my father from the Cardan, 
and spent whoie book by the margin 
of some glorious lak 

Amongst these scented: I made 
one by myself to that house in which 
my father had known the bliss and 
the pangs of that stern first-love 
which still left its scars fresh on my 
own memory. The house, large and 
imposing, was shut up—the Tre- 
vanions had not been there for years 
—the pleasure-grounds had been con- 
tracted into the smallest possible 
space. There was no positive decay 
or ruin—that Trevanion would never 
have allowed; but there was the dreary 
look of absenteeship everywhere. I 
penetrated into the house with the 
help of my eard and half-a-crown. I 
saw that memorable boudoir—TI could 
fancy the very spot in which my 
father had heard the sentence that 
had changed the current of his life. 
And when I returned home, I looked 
with new tenderness on my father’s 
placid brow—and blessed anew that 


so quiet that she fidgets me out of tender helpmate, who, in her patient 


all patience. ow, and much more 
often, it is the Captain, who wants me 
to walk, to ride, to fish. And, by St. 
Hubert! (saint of the chase,) bright 


mine, I could always lay the blame 

oa the flint lock! Time, in short, 

rapidity ; and if Roland and I] 

our dark hours, we chased them 
before they could settle—shot 

ou wing a6 they got up. 

. ‘Then, 


love, had chased from it every shadow. 

I had received one letter from 
Vivian a few days after our arrival. 
It had been re-directed from my 
father’s house, at which I had given 
him my address. It was short, but 
seemed cheerful. He said, that he 
believed he had at lest hit on the 
right way, and should keep te it— 
that he and the world were better 
friends than they had been—that the 
only way to’ keep friends with the 
world was to treat it as a tamed 
tiger, and have one hand on a crow- 
bar while one fondled the beast with 
the other. He enclosed me a bank- 
note, which somewhat more than 


theagh the immediate covered his debt to ms, and bade me 
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pay him the surplus when he should 
claim it as a millionaire. He gave 
me no address in his letter, but it 
bore the post-mark of Godalming. I 
had the impertinent curiosity to look 
into an old topographical work upon 
Surrey, and in a supplemental itine- 
rary I found this passage, “To the 
left of the beech-wood, three miles 
from Godalming, you catch a glimpse 
of the elegant seat of Francis Vivian, 
Esq.” To judge by the date of the 
work, the said Francis Vivian might 
be the grandfather of my friend, his 
namesake. There could no longer be 
any doubt as to the parentage of this 
prodigal son. 

The long vacation was now nearly 
over, and all his guests were to 
leave the poor Captain. In fact, we 
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had made a considerable on. 
his hospitality. It was settled that I 
was to accompany my father and mo- 
ther to their long-neglected penataz, 
and start thence for Cambridge. 

Our parting was sorrowful—even 
Mrs. Primamings wept as she shook 
hands with Bolt. But Bolt, an old 
soldier, was of course a lady’s man. 
The brothers did not shake hands 
only—they fondly embraced, as bro- 
thers of that time of life rarely do 
now-a-days, except on the stage. And 
Blanche, with one arm round my meo- 
ther’s neck and one round mine, sobbed 
in my ear,—-“ But I will be your 
little wife, I will.” Finally, the fty- 
coach once more received us all—all 
but poor Blanche, and we looked 
round and missed her. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Arma Matzr! Alma Mater! New- 
fashioned folks, with their large theo- 
ries of education, may find fault with 
thee. But a true Spartan mother 
thou art—hard and stern as the old 
matron who bricked up her son Pau- 
sanias, bringing the first stone to 
immure him; hard and stern, I say, 
to the worthless, but full of majestic 
tenderness to the worthy. 

For a young man to go up to Cam- 
bridge (I say nothing of Oxford, 
knowing nothing thereof) merely as 
routine work, to lounge through three 
years to a degree among the oi 
sroddos — for such an one, Oxford 
Street herself, whom the immortal 
Opium-Eater hath so direly apostro- 
phised, is not a more careless andstony- 


the good and reject the bad—there is 
plenty to make those three years rich 
with fruit imperishable—three years 
nobly spent, even though one must 
pass over the Ass’s Bridge to get into 
the Temple of Honour. e 

Important changes in the Acade- 
mical system have been recently an- 
nounced, and honoers are henceforth 
to be aceorded to the successful dis- 
ciples in moral and natural sciences. 
By the side of the old throne of Ma- 
thesis, they have placed two very 
useful fautenils a la Voltaire. I have. 
no objection ; but, in those three years 
of life, it is not so much the thing 
learned, as the steady perseverance im 
learning something that is excellent. 

It was fortunate, in one respect, 


hearted mother. But for him who for me that I had seen a little of the 
will read, who will work, who will real world—the metropolitan, before I 
geize the rare ad proffered, came to that mimic one—the cloistral. 
who will select his friends judiciously For what were called in the 
—yea, out of that vast ferment of last, and which might have allured 
Young idea in its lusty vigour, choose me, had I come fresh from school, hag 
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no charm for me now. Hard drink. 
ing and high play, a certain mixtur 
of coarseness and extravagance, mad 
the fashion among the idle when © 
was at the university, consule Planci 
—-when Wordsworth was master 0: 
Trinity: it may be altered now. 

But I had already outlived suck 
temptations, and so, naturally, I was 
thrown out of the society of the idle, 
and somewhat into that of the labo 
rious. 

Still, to speak frankly, I had m 
longer the old pleasure in books. — 
my acquaintance with the great worl: 
had destroyed the temptation to pue- 
rile excesses, it had also increased my 
constitutional tendency to practical 
action. And, alas! in spite of all th: 
benefit I had derived from Robert 
Hall, there were times when memory 
‘was so poignant that I had no choici 
but to rush from the lonely room 
haunted by tempting phantoms toc 
dangerously fair, and sober down th 
fever of the heart by some violent 
bodily fatigue. The ardour which 
belongs to early youth, and which it 
best dedicates to knowledge, had been 
charmed prematurely to shrines less 
severely sagred. Therefore though I 
laboured, it was with that full sense 
of labour which (as I found at a much 
later period of life) the truly trium: 
phant student never knows. Learn. 
ing—that marble image—warms into 
life, not at the toil of the chisel, but 
the worship of the sculptor. The 
mechanical workman finds but the 
voiceless stone. 

At my uncle’s, such a thing as a 
newspaper rarely made its appearance. 
At Cambridge, even among reading 
men, the newspapers had their due 
importance. Politics ran high; and 
I had not been three days at Cam- 
bridge before I heard Trevanion’s 
name. Newspapers, therefore, had 
their charms for me. Trevanion’s 
prophecy about himeelf seemed about | 
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to be fulfilled. There were rumours 
of changes in the Cabinet. Trevanion’s 
name was bandied to and fro, struck 
from praise to blame, high and low, 
as a shuttlecock. Still the changes were 
not made, and the Cabinet held firm. 
Not a word in-the Morning Post, 
under the head of fashionable intelli- 
gence, as to rumours that would have 
agitated me more than the rise and 
fall of governments—no hint of “the 
speedy nuptials of the daughter and 
sole heiress of a distinguished and 
wealthy commoner :” only now and 
then, in enumerating the circle of 
brilliant guests at the house of some 
party chief, I gulped back the heart 
that rushed to my lips, when I saw 
the names of Lady Ellinor and Miss 
Trevanion.. 

But amongst all that prolific pro- 
geny of the periodical press—remote 
offspring of my great namesake and 
ancestor, (for I hold the faith of my 
father,)—- where was the Literary 
Times ?—what had so long retarded 
its promised blossoms? Not a leaf 
in the shape of advertisements had 
yet emerged from its mother earth. 
I hoped from my heart that the whole 
thing was abandoned, and would not 
mention it in my letters home, lest I 
should revive the mere idea of it. 
But, in default of the Literary Times, 
here did appear a new journal, a 
daily journal, too; a tall, slender, and 
meagre stripling, with a vast head, 
yy way of prospectus, which pro- 
truded itself for three weeks succes- 
lively at the top of the lending ar- 
‘icle ;—with a fine and subtle body of 
paragraphs ;—and the smallest legs, 
in the way of advertisements, that 
ny poor newspaper ever stood upon ! 
And yet this attenuated journal had 

plump and plethoric title, a title 
shat smacked of turtle and venison ; 
and aldermanic, portly, grandiose, 
Talstaffian title—it was called THE 
‘APITALIST, And all those fine, subtle 
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paragraphs were larded out with re- 
cipes how to make money. There was 
an El Dorado in every sentence. To 
believe that Paper, you would think 
no man had ever yet found a proper 
return for his pounds, shillings, and 
pence. You would turn up your 
nose at twenty per cent. There was 
a great deal about Ireland—not her 
wrongs, thank Heaven! but her fish- 
eries: a long inquiry what had be- 
come of the pearls for which Britain 
was once so famous: a learned dis- 
quisition upon certain lost gold mines 
now happily re-discovered; a very 
ingenious proposition to turn London 
sinoke into manure, by a new chemi- 
cal process: recommendations to the 
poor to hatch chickens in ovens like 
the ancient Egyptians: agricultural 
schemes for sowing the waste lands in 
England with onions, upon the sys- 
tem adopted near Bedford—net pro- 
duce one hundred pounds an acre. In 
short, according to that paper, every 
rood of ground might well maintain 
its man, and every shilling be like 
Hobson’s money-bag, “the fruitful 
parent of a hundred more.” For 
three days, at the newspaper room of 
the Union Club, men talked of this 
journal ; some pished, some sneered, 
some wondered: till an ill-natured 
mathematician, who had just taken 
his degree, and had spare time on his 
bands, sent a long letter to the Morn- 
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ing Chronicle, showing up more 
blunders, in some article to which 
the editor of Zhe Capitalist had spe- 
cially invited attention, than would 
have paved the whole island of Laputa. 
After that time, not a soul read The 
Capitalist. How long it dragged on 
its existence I know not; but it cer- 
tainly did not die of a maladie de 
langueur. 

Little thought I, when I joined in 
the laugh against The Capitalist, that 
I ought rather to have followed it to 
its grave, in black crape and weepers, 
—unfeeling wretch that I was! But, 
like a poet, O Capstalist ! thou wert 
not discovered, and appreciated, and 
prized, and mourned, till thou wert 
dead and buried, and the bill came in 
for thy monument ! 

The first term of my college life 
was just expiring, when I received a 
letter from my mother, so agitated, 
so alarming—at first reading so un- 
intelligible—that I could only see 
that some great misfortune had be- 
fallen us; and I stopped short and 
dropped on my knees to pray for the 
life and health of those whom that 
misfortune more specially seemed to 
menace; and then—and then, towards 
the end of the last blurred sentence, 
read twice, thrice, over—I could cry; 
““Thank Heaven, thank Heaven! it 
is only, then, money after all!” 
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PART ELEVENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


TE next day, on the outside of 
the Cambridge Telegraph, there was 
one passenger who ought to have im- 
pressed his fellow-travellers with a 
very respectful idea of his lore in the 
dead languages ; for not a single syl- 
lable, in a live one, did he vouchsafe to 
utter from the moment he ascended 
that “bad eminence,” to the moment 
in which he regained his mother 
earth. “Sleep,” says honest Sancho, 
“covers a man better than a cloak.” 
I am ashamed of thee, honest Sancho! 
thou art a sad plagiarist ; for Tibullus 
said pretty nearly the same thing be- 
fore thee,—— 


“Te somnus fusco velavit amictu.”* 


But is not silence as good a cloak 
as sleep —does it not wrap a man 
round with as offusc and impervious 
a fold? Silence—what a world it 
covers !—what busy schemes—what 
bright hopes and dark e¢fears—what 
ambition, or what despair! Do you 
ever see & man in any society sitting 
mute for hours, and not feel an un- 
easy curiosity to penetrate the wall 
he thus builds up between others and 
himself? Does he not interest you 
far more than the brilliant talker at 
your left—the airy wit at your right, 
whose shafts fall in vain on the sullen 
barrier of the silent man! 


Silence, | 


layer upon layer, shadow upon sha- 
dow, blackness upon blackness, thou 
stretchest thyself from hell to heaven, 
over thy two chosen haunts—man’s 
heart and the grave ! 

So, then, wrapped in my great- 
coat and my silence, I performed my 
journey; and on the evening of the 
second day I reached the old-fashioned 
brick house. How shrill on my ears 
sounded the bell! How strange and 
ominous to my impatience seemed the 
light gleaming across the windows 
of the hall! How my heart beat as 
I watched the face of the servant who 
opened the gate to my summons ! 

« All well ?” cried I. 

* All well, sir,” answered the ser- 
vant cheerfully. “Mr. Squills, in- 
deed, is with master, but I don’t think 
there is anything the matter.” 

But now my mother appeared at 
the threshold, and I was in her 
arms. 

“‘ Sisty, Sisty !—my dear, dear son! 
—beggared, perhaps—and my fault— 
mine.” 

<< Yours !—come into this room, out 
of hearing—your fault ?” 

Yes—yes !—for if I had had no 
brother, or if I had not been led 
away,—if I had, as I ought, entreated 
poor Austin not to”— 

“My dear, dearest mother, you 


dark sister of Nox and Erebus, how, | accuse yourself for what, it seems, was 





® Tibullus, iii, 4, 55, 


my uncle’s misfortune—I am sure 
not even his fault! (I made a gulp 
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there.) No, lay the fault on the right 
shoulders—the defanct shoulders of 
that horrible progenitor, William 
Caxton the printer, for, though I 
don’t yet know the particulars of 
what has happened, I will lay a wager 
it is connected with that fatal inven- 
tion of printing. Come, come—my 
father is well, is he not ?” 

“Yes, thank Heaven.” 

«< And I too, and Roland, and little 
Blanche! Why, then, you are right 
to thank Heaven, for your true trea- 
sures are untouched. But sit down 
and explain, pray.” 

“JT cannot explain. I do not un- 
derstand anything more than that he, 
my brother,—mine !—has involved 
Austin in—in”—(a fresh burst of 
tears.) 

I comforted, scolded, laughed, 
preached, and adjured in a breath; 
and then, drawing my mother gently 
on, entered my father’s study. 

At the table was seated Mr. Squills, 
pen in hand, and a glass of his fa- 
vourite punch by his side. My father 
was standing on the hearth, a shade 
more pale, but with a resolute expres- 
sion on his countenance, which was 
new to its indolent thoughtful mild- 
ness. He lifted his eyes as the door 
opened, and then, putting his finger 
to his lips, as he glanced towards my 
mother, he said gaily, “No great 
harm done. Don’t believe her! Wo- 
men always exaggerate, and make re- 
alities of their own bugbears: it is 
the vice of their lively imaginations, 
as Wierus has clearly shown in ac- 
counting for the marks, moles, and 
hare-lips which they infliet upon their 
innocent infants before they are even 
born. My dear boy,” added my fa- 
ther, as I here kissed him and smiled 
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know, when a misfortune happens, 
that it could not be helped. Squills 
has just discovered that I have mo 
bump of cautiousness; so that, crani- 
ologically speaking, if I had escaped 
one imprudence, I should certainly 
have run my head against another.” 

« A man with your development is 
made to be taken in,” said Mr. Squills, 
consolingly. 

“Do you hear that, my own Kitty? 
and have you the heart to blame 
Jack any longer—a poor creature 
cursed with a bump that would take 
in the Stock Exchange? And can 
any one resist his bump, Squills ?” 

«Impossible !” said the surgeon 
authoritatively. 

“Sooner or later it must involve 
him in its airy meshes—eh, Squills? 
entrap him into its fatal cerebral cell. 
There his fate waits him, like the ant- 
lion in its pit.” 

“Too true,” quoth Squills. “ What 
a phrenological lecturer you would 
have made !” 

““Go, then, my love,” said my fa- 
ther, “and lay no blame but on this 
melancholy cavity of mine, where 
cautiousness—is not! Go, and let 
Sisty have some supper; for Squille 
says that he has a fine development of 
the mathematical organs,and we want 
his help. We are hard at work on 
figures, Pisistratus.” 

My mother looked broken-hearted, 
and, obeying submissively, stole to the 
door without a word. But as she 
reached the threshold she turned 
— and beckoned to me to follow 

EI whispered my father, and went 
out. My mother was standing in 
the hall, and I saw by the lamp that 
she had dried her tears, and that her 


in his face, “I thank you for that face, though very sad, was more com- 


smile! God bless you!” He wrang 
my hand, and turned a little aside. 


she said, in a low voice 


“It is a great comfort,” renewed whieh struggled to be firm, “ promise 
my father, after a short pause, “to! me that you will tell me all—the 
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worst, Sisty. They keep it from me 
and that is my hardest punishment 
for when I don’t know all that he— 
that Austin suffers, it seems to me 
as if I had lost his heart. Oh, Sisty 
my child, my child, don’t fear me! I 
shall be happy whatever befalls us, if 
I once get back my privilege—my 
privilege, Sisty, to comfort, to share ! 
——do you understand me ?” 

“Yes, indeed, my mother! And 
with your good sense, and clear wo: 
man’s wit, if you will but feel how 
much we want them, you will be the 
best counsellor we could have. So 
never fear; you and I will have no 
secrets.” 

My mother kissed me, and went 
away with a less heavy step. 

As I re-entered, my father came 
across the room and embraced me. 

““My son,” he said in a faltering 
voice, “if your modest prospects in 
life are ruined”— 

“Father, father, can you think of 
me at such a moment! Me !—Is it 
possible to ruin the young, and strong, 
and healthy! Ruin me, with these 
thews and sinews!—ruin me, with 
the education you have given me— 
thews and sinews of the mind! Oh 
no! there, Fortune is harmless! And 
you forget, sir,—the saffron bag!” 

Squills leapt up, and,wiping his eyes 
with one hand, gave me a sounding 
slap on the shoulder with the other. 

“J am proud of the vare I took of 
your infancy, Master Caxton. That 
comes of strengthening the digestive 
organs in early childhood. Such sen- 
timents are a proof of magnificent 
ganglions in a perfect state of order. 
When a man’s tongue is as smooth 
as I am sure yours is, he slips 
through misfortune like an eel.” 

I laughed outright, my father smiled 
faintly: and, seating myself, I drew 
towards me a paper filled with Squills’ 
memoranda, and said, “ Now to find 
the unknown quantity. What on 
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earth is this? ‘Supposed value of 
books, £750.’ Oh, father! this is 
impossible. I was prepared for any- 
thing but that. Your books—they 
are your life!” 

“Nay,” said my father; “after 
all, they are the offending party in 
this case, and so ought to be the 
principal victims. Besides, I believe 
I know most of them by heart. But, 
in truth, we are only entering all our 
effects, to be sure (added my father 
proudly) that, come what may, we are 
not dishonoured.” 

“ Humour him,” whispered Squills; 
“we will save the books.” Then he 
added aloud, as he laid finger and 
thumb on my pulse, “ One, two, three, 
about seventy —~ capital pulse—soft 
and full—he can bear the whole: let 
us administer it.’ 

My father nodded — “ Certainly. 
But, Pisistratus, we must manage 
your dear mother. Why she should 
think of blaming herself, because 
poor Jack took wrong ways to enrich 
us, I cannot understand. But as I 
have had occasion before to remark, 
Sphinx is a noun feminine.” 

My poor father! that was a vain 
struggle for thy wonted innocent 
humour. The lips quivered. 

Then the story came out. It seems 
that, when it was resolved to under- 
take the publication of the Literary 
Times, a certain number of share- 
holders had been got together by the 
indefatigable energies of Uncle Jack ; 
and in the deed of association and 
partnership, my father’s name figured 
conspicuously as the holder of a fourth 
of this joint property. If in this my 
father had committed some impru- 
dence, he had at least done nothing 
that, according to the ordinary calcu- 
lations of a secluded student, could be- 
come ruinous, But, just at the time 
when we were in the burry of leaving 
town, Jack had represented to my 
‘ather that it might be necessary to 
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alter a little the plan of the paper ; 
and, in order to allure a larger circle 
of readers, touch somewhat on the 
more vulgar news and interests of the 
day. A change of plan might involve 
a change of title; and he suggested 
to my father the expediency of leav- 
ing the smooth hands of Mr. Tibbets 
altogether unfettered, as to the tech- 
nical name and precise form of the 
publication. To this my father had 
unwittingly assented, on hearing that 
the other shareholders would do the 
same. Mr. Peck, a printer of con- 
siderable opulence, and highly respec- 
table name, had been found to ad- 
vance the sum necessary for the pub- 
lication of the earlier numbers, upon 
the guarantee of the said act of 
partnership and the additional secu- 
rity of my father’s signature to a 
document, authorising Mr. Tibbets to 
make any change in the form or title 
of the periodical that might be judged 
ndvisable, concurrent with the con- 
éent of the other shareholders. | 

Now it seems that Mr. Peck had, in 
his previous conferences with Mr. 
Tibbets, thrown much cold water on 
the idea of the Literary Times, and 
had suggested something that should 
*‘ catch the monied public,”—the fact 
being, as was afterwards discovered, 
that the printer, whose spirit of en- 
terprise was congenial to Uncle Jack’s, 
had shares in three or four specula- 
tions, to which he was naturally glad 
of an opportunity to invite the atten- 
tion of the public. In a word, no 
sooner was my poor father’s back 
turned, than the Literary Times was 
dropped incontinently, and Mr. Peck 
and Mr. Tibbets began to concentrate 
their luminous notions intg that bril- 
liant and comet-like apparition which 
ultimately blazed forth under the title 
of The Capitalist. 

From this change of enterprise the 
more prudent and responsible of the 
Original shareholders had altogether 
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withdrawn. A majority, indeed, were 
left; but the greater part of those 
were shareholders of that kind most 
umenable to the influences of Uncle 
Jack, and willing to be shareholders in 
anything, sinoe as yet they were pos- 
sessors of nothing. 

Assured of my father’s responsibi- 
lity, the adventurous Peck put plenty 
of spirit into the first launch of Zhe 
Capitalist. All the walls were pla» 
carded with its announcements; cir- 
cular advertisements ran from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. 
Agents were engaged, correspondents 
levied en masse. The invasion of 
Xerxes on the Greeks was not more 
munificently provided for than that or 
The Capitalist upon the credulity and 
avarice of mankind. 

But as Providence bestows upon 
fishes the instrument of fins, whereby 
they balance and direct their move- 
ments, however rapid and erratic, 
through the pathless deeps; so to the 
cold-blooded creatures of our own 
species—that may be classed under 
the genus MONEY-MAKERS—the same 
protective power accords the fin-like 
properties of prudence and caution, 
wherewith your true money-getter 
buoys and guides himself majestically 
through the great seas of*speculation. 
In short, the fishes the net was cast 
for were all scared from the surface 
at the first splash. They eame round 
and smelt at the mesh with their sharp 
bottle-noses, and then, plying those 
invaluable fins, made off as fast as 
they could—plunging into the mud 
—hiding themselves under rocks and 
coral banks. Metaphor apart, the 
capitalists buttoned up their pocketa, 
and would have nothing to say to 
their namesake. 

Not a word of this change, so abhor- 
rent to all the notions of poor Augus 
tine Caxton, had been breathed to him 
by Peck or Tibbets. He ate, and slept, 
and worked at the Great Book, ocoa- 
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sionally wondering why he had not 
heard of the advent of the Literary 
Times, unconscious of all the awful 
responsibilities which The Capitalist 
was entailing on him ;—knowing no 
more of The Capitaisst than he did of 
the last loan of the Rothschilds. 
Difficult was it for all other human 
nature, save my father’s, not to 
breathe an indignant anathema on the 
scheming head of the brother-in-law 
who had thus violated the most sacred 
obligations of trust and kindred, and 
so entangled an unsuspecting recluse. 
But, to give even Jack Tibbets his 
due, he had firmly convinced himself 
that The Capitalist would make my 
father’s fortune; and if he did not 
amnounce to him the strange and 
anomalous development into which 
the original sleeping chrysalis of the 
Literary Times had taken portentous 
wing, it was purely and wholly in the 
knowledge that my father’s “pre- 
Judices,” as he termed them, would 
stand in the way of his becoming a 
Croesus. And, in fact, Uncle Jack 
land believed so heartily in his own 
project, that he had put himself 
thoroughly into Mr. Peck’s power, 
signed bijis in his own name to some 
fabulous amount, and was actually 
now in the‘ Fleet, whence his peni- 
tential and despairing confession was 
dated, arriving simultaneously with a 
short lette:s from Mr. Peck, wherem 
that respectable printer apprised my 
father that he had inued, at his 
own risk, the publication of The Ca- 
pitolist, as far as a prudent care for 
his family would permit ; that he need 
not say that a new daily journal was 
a very vast experiment ; that the ex- 
of such a paper as The Capi- 
talist was immeasurably greater than 
that of a mere literary pericdical, as 
originally suggested; and that now, 
bemg constrained to come upon the 
shareholders for the sums he had ad- 
vanced, amounting to several thou- 
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sands, he requested my father to 
settle with him immediately—deli- 
cately implying that Mr. Caxton him- 
self might settle as he could with the 
other shareholders, most of whom, he 
grieved to add, he had been misled by 
Mr. Tibbets into believing to be men 
of substance, when in reality they 
were men of straw ! 

Nor was this all the evil. The 

“Great Anti-Bookseller Publishing 
Society,”—which had maintained a 
struggling existence—evinced by ad- 
vertisements of sundry forthcoming 
works of solid interest and enduring 
nature, wherein, out of a long list, 
amidst a pompous array of “ Poems; 
‘Dramas not intended for the Stage;” 
“ Essays by Phileutheros, Philanthro- 
pos, Philopolis, Philodemus,and Phila- 
lethes,” stood prominently forth, “The 
History of Human Error, Vols. I. and 
IL., quarto, with illustrations,”— 
“* Anti-Bookseller Society,” I say, that 
had hitherto evinced nascent and 
budding life by these exfoliations from 
its ‘slender stem, died of a suddcn 
blight, the moment its sun, in the 
shape of Uncle Jack, set in the 
Cimmerian regions of the Fleet; and 
a polite letter from another prin- 
ter (O William Caxton, William 
Caxton !—fatal progenitor !) inform- 
ing my father of this event, stated 
complimentarily that it was to him, 
“asthe most respectable member of 
the Association,’’ that the said printer 
would be compelled to look for ex- 
penses macurred, not only in the very 
costly edition of the “ History of 
Human Error,” but for those incurred 
in the print and paper devoted to 
“ Poems,” “‘ Dramas not intended for 
the Stage,’ “ Kssays by Phileutheros, 
Phi Phijodenms, 
and Philalethes,” with sundry other 
works, no doubt of a very valuable 
nature, but in which a considerable 
loss, in a pecuniary pomt of view, 
must be necessarily expected. 
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I own that, as soon as I had mas- 
tered the above agreeable facta, and 
ascertuined from Mr. Squills that my 
father really did seem to have ren- 
dered himself legally liable to these 
demands, I leant back in my chair, 
stunned and bewildered. 

“So you see,” said my father, 
“that as yet we are contending with 
monsters in the dark—in the dark all 
monsters look larger and uglier. 
Even Augustus Cesar, though cer- 
tainly he had never scrupled to make 
as many ghosts as suited his con- 
venience, did not like the chance of a 
visit from them, and never sat alone 

‘tn tenebris. What the amount of the 
sums claimed from me may be, we 
know not; what may be gained from 
the other shareholders is equally ob- 
scure and undefined. But the first 
thing to do is to get poor Jack out of 


“Uncle Jack out of prison!” ex- 
claimed I : “surely, sir, that is carry- 
ing forgiveness tov far.” 

“Why, he would not have been in 
prison if I had not been so blindly 
forgetful of his weakness, poor man ! 
I ought to have known better. But 
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my vanity misled me; I must needs 
publish a great book, as if (said Mr. 
Caxton, leoking round the shelves) 
there were not great books enough in 
the world! I must needs, too, think 
of advancing and circulating know- 
ledge in the form of a journal—I, 
who had not knowledge enough of the 
character of my own brother-in-law to 
keep myself from ruin! Come what 
will, I should think myself the 
meanest of men to let that poor crea- 
ture, whom [I ought to have con- 
sidered as &@ monomaniac, rot in pri- 
son, because I, Austin Caxton, wanted 
common sense. And (concluded my 
father resolutely) he is your mother’s 
brother, Pisistratus. I should have 
gone to town at once; but, hearing 
that my wife had written to you, I 
waited till I could leave her to the 
companionship of hope and comfort— 
two blessings that smile upon every 
mother in the face of a son like you. 
To-morrow I go.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Mr. Squills 
firmly; “as your medical adviser, I 
forbid you to leave the house for the 
next six days.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Srp,” continued Mr. Squills, 
biting off the end of a cigar which he 
pulled from his pocket, “you concede 
to me that it is a very important 
business on which you propose to go to 
London.” 

“Of that there is no doubt,” re- 
plied my father. 

“ And the doing of business well or 
ill entirely depends upon the habit of 
body!” cried Mr. Squills triumphantly. 
“Do you know, Mr. Caxton, that 
while you are looking so calm, and 
talking so quietly—just on purpose to 
sustam your son amd delude your 


wife—do you know that .your pulse, 
which is naturally little more than 
sixty, is neafly a hundred? Do you 
know, sir, that your mucous mem- 
branes are in a state of high irrita- 
tion, apparent by the papille at the 
tip of your tongue? And if, with a 
pulse like this, and a tongue like that, 
you think of settling money matters 
with a set of sharp-witted tradesmen, 
all I can say is, that you are s 
ruined man.” 

* But ”—began my father. 

“Did not Squire Rollick,” por 
sued Mr, Squills——“ Squire Rollick, 
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the hardest head at a bargain I know | 


of—did not Squire Rollick sell that 
pretty little farm of his, Scranny 
Holt, for thirty per cent. below its 
value? And what was the cause, 
sir P——the whole county was in amaze ! 
-—what was the cause, but an inci- 
pient simmering attack of the yellow 
jaundice, which made him take a 
gloomy view of human life, and the 
agricultural interest? On the other 
hand, did not Lawyer Cool, the most 
prudent man in the three kingdoms 
—Lawyer Cool, who was so methodi- 
cal, that all the clocks in the country 
were set by his watch—plunge one 
morning head over heels into a frantic 
speculation for cultivating the bogs 
in Ireland (his watch did not go right 
for the next three months, which 
made our whole shire an hour in ad- 
vance of the rest of England!) And 
what was the cause of that nobody 
knew, till I was called in, and found 
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“Hum!” grunted Squills, starting 
up and seizing my father’s pulse; 
“ninety-six—ninety-six if a beat! 
And the tongue, sir!” 

“ Pshaw!” quoth my father, “you 
have not even seen my tongue!” 

‘‘No need of that, I know what 
it is by the state of the eyelids— 
tip scarlet, sides rough as a nutmeg- 
grater!” 

“Pshaw!” again said my father, 
this time impatiently. 

“Well,” said Squills solemnly, “it 
is my duty to say, (here my mother 
entered, to tell me that supper was 
ready,) and I say it to you, Mra. 
Caxton, and to you, Mr. Pisistratus 
Caxton, as the parties most nearly in- 
terested, that if you, sir, go to London 
upon this matter, I’ll not answer for 
the consequences.” 

“Oh! Austin, Austin,” cried my 
mother, running up and throwing her 
arms round my father’s neck; while 


the cerebral membrane in a state of I, little less alarmed by Squill’s serious 


acute irritation, probably just in the 
region of his acquisitiveness and 
ideality. No, Mr. Caxton, you will 
stay at home, and take a soothing 
preparation I shall send you, of lettuce 
leaves and marsh-mallows. But I,” 
continued Squills, lighting his cigar, 
and taking two determined whifis— 
“but J will go up to town and settle 
the business for you, and take with 
me this young gentleman, whose di- 
gestive functions are just in a state to 
deal safely with those dorrible ele- 
ments of dyspepsia—the L. S. D.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Squills set his foot 
significantly upon mine. 

“ But,” resumed my father mildly, 
“though I thank you very much, 
Squills, for your kind offer, I do not 
recognise the necessity of accepting it. 
I am not so bad a philosopher as you 
seem to imagine ; and the blow I have 
received has not so deranged my 
physical organization as to render me 
unfit to transact my affairs.” 


tone and aspect, represented strongly 
the inutility of Mr. Caxton’s personal 
interference at the present moment. 
All he could do on arriving in town 
would be to put the matter into the 
hands of a good lawyer, and that we 
could do for him; it would be time 
enough to send for him when the ex- 
tent of the mischief done was more 
clearly ascertained. Meanwhile Squills 
griped my father’s pulse, and my mo- 
ther hung on his neck. 

“‘ Ninety-six——ninety-seven!”’ groan- 
ed Squills ina hollow voice. 

“I don’t believe it!” cried my fa- 
ther, almost in a passion—‘ never 
better nor cooler in my life.” 

‘And the tongue—look at his 
tongue, Mrs. Caxton—a tongue, 
ma’am, so bright that you could see 
to read by it!” 

“Oh! Austin, Austin !” 

“‘ My dear, it is not my tongue that 
is in fault, I assure you,” said my 
father speaking through his tecth; 
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‘and the man knows no more of my 
tongue than he does of the Mysteries 
of Eleusis.” 

“Put it out then” exclaimed 
Squills, “and if it be not as I say, 
you have my leave to go to London, 
and throw your whole fortune into 
the two greut pits you have dug for 
it. Put it out!” 

“Mr. Squills!” said my father, co- 
louring—“ Mr. Squills, for shame!” 

“Dear, dear, Austin! your hand is 
so hot—you are feverish, I am sure.” 
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“ Not a bit of it.” 

“But, sir, only just gratify Mr. 
Squills,” said I coaxingly. 

“There, there!” said my father, 
fairly baited into submission, and shyly 
exhibiting for a moment the extremest 
end of the vanquished organ of elo- 
quence. 

Squills darted forward his lynx-like 
eyes. ‘Red as a lobster, and rough 
as a gooseberry-bush !” cried Sqrills, 
in a tone of savage joy. 


CHAPTER III. 


How was it possible for one poor 
tongue, so reviled and persecuted, so 
humbled, insulted, and triumphed 
over—to resist three tongues in league 
against it ? 

Finally, my father yielded, and 
Squills, in high spirits, declared that 
he would go to supper with me, to 
sec that I ate nothing that could 
tend to discredit his reliance on my 
system. Leaving my mother still 


coolly about us, and reduce the in- 
flammation to the minimum!” 

‘JT see, and thank you heartily, 
Squills.” 

“‘ Besides,” said the surgeon, with 
more feeling, “ your father has really 
been making a noble effort over him- 
self. He suffers more than you would 
think—not for himself (for I do be- 
lieve that, if he were alone in the 
world, he would be quite contented if 


with her Austin, the good surgeon | he could save fifty pounds a-year and 
then took my arm, and, as soon aswe his books,) but for your mother and 
were in the next room, shut the door yourself; and a fresh accéss of emo- 
carefully, wiped his forehead, and said tional excitement, all .the nervous 
—“ I think we have saved him!” =! anxiety of a journey to London on 
“Would it really, then, have injured | such a business, might have ended in 
my father so much?” ;® paralytic or epileptic affyction. Now 
“So much !—why, you foolishiwe have him here snug; and the 
young man, don’t you see that, with | worst newse can give him will be 
his ignorance of business, where he | better than what he will make up his 
himself is concerned—thongh, for any ; mind for. But you*don’t eat.” 
other one’s business, neither Rollick Eat! How cs 1? My poor 


nor Cool has a better judgment—and 
with his d—d Quixotic spirit of ho- 
nour worked up into a state of ex- 
citement, he would havé rushed to 
Mr. Tibbets, and exclaimed, ‘ How 
much do you owe? there it is!’ - 
tled in the same way with these 
printers, and come back without a 
sixpence; whereas you and I can look 
No. 845. 


father!” 

“The effect of grief upon the gas- 
tric juices, through the nervous sys- 
tem, is very remarkable,” said Mr. 
Squills, philosophically, and helping 
himself to a broiled bone; “it in- 
creases the thirst, while it takes away 
hunger. No—don’t touch port !— 
heating! Sherry and water. 

oO 13 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue house-door had closed upon 
Mr. Squills—that gentleman having 
promised to breakfast with me the 
next morning, so that we might take 
the coach from our gate—and I re- 
mained alone, seated by the supper- 
table, and revolving all I had heard, 
when my father walked in. 

‘ Pisistratus,” said he gravely, and 
looking round him, “ your mother!— 
suppose the worst—your first care, 
then, must be to try and secure 
something for her. You and I are 
men—we can never want, while we 
have health of mind and body; but a 
woman—and if anything happens to 


My father’s lip writhed as it uttered 
these brief sentences. 

‘“My dear, dear father!” said I, 
suppressing my tears with difficulty, 
“all evils, as you yourself said, look 
worse by anticipation. It is im- 
possible that your whole fortune can 
be involved. The newspaper did not 
run many weeks; and only the first 
volume of your work is printed. Be- 
sides, there must be other share- 
holders who will pay their quota. Be- 
lieve me, I feel sanguine as to the 
result of my embassy. As for my 
poor mother, it is not the loss of for- 


tune that will wound her—depend on 
it, she thinks very little of that; it is 
the loss of your confidence.” 

“‘My confidence!” 

“ Ah yes! tell her all your fears, as 
your hopes. Do not let your affec- 
tionate pity exclude her from one cor- 
ner of your heart.” 

“It is that—it is ¢zat, Austin, 
—my husband—my joy—my pride 
—my soul—my all!” cried a soft, 


broken voice. 


My mother had crept in, unob- 
served by us. 

My father looked at us both, and 
the tears which had before stood in 
lhis eyes forced their way. Then 
{opening his arms—into which his 
| Kitty threw herself joyfully—he lifted 
'those moist eyes upward, and, by the 
; movement of his lips, I saw that he 
| thanked God. 

I stole out of the room. I felt 
that those two hearts should be left to 
beat and to blend alone. And from 
that hour, I am convinced that Au- 
gustine Caxton acquired a stouter 
philosophy than that of the stoics. 
The fortitude that concealed pain was 
no longer needed, forthe pain was no 
longer felt. 





CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Squrxzs and I performed our 
journey without adventure, and, as we 
were not alone on the coach, with 
little conversation. We put up ata 
small inn at the city, and the next 
morning I sallied forth to see Treva- 
nion—for we #greed that he would 
be the best person to advise us. But, 


on arriving at St. James’s Square, I 
had the disappointment of hearing 
that the whole family had gone to 
Paris three days before, and were not 
expected to return till the meeting of 
Parliament. 

This was a sad discouragement, for 
I had counted much on ‘Trevanion’s 
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clear head, and that extraordinary 
range of accomplishment in all mat- 
ters of business—all that related to 
practical life—which my old patron 
pre-eminently possessed. The next 
thing would be to find Trevanion’s 
lawyer (for Trevanion was one of 
those men whose solicitors are sure 
to be able and active). But the fact 
was that he left so little to lawyers, 
that he had never had occasion to 
communicate with one since I had 
lnown him; and I was therefore in 
ignorance of tle very name of his 
solicitor; nor could the porter, who 
was left in charge of the house, en- 
lighten me. Luckily, I bethought 
myself of Sir Sedley Beaudesert, who 
could scarcely fail to give me the in. 
formation required, and who, at all 
events, might recommend to me some 
Other lawyer. So to him I went. 

I found Sir Sedley at breakfast 
with a young gentleman who seemed 
about twenty. The good baronet was 
delighted to see me; but I thought 
it was with a little confusion, rare to 
his cordial ease, that he presented me 
to his cousin, Lord Castleton. It 
was a name familiar to me, though I 
had never before met its patrician 
owner. 

The Marquis of Castleton was in- 
deed a subject of envy to young 
dlers, and afforded a theme of inte- 
rest to grey-beard politicians. Often 
had I heard of “that lucky fellow! 
Castleton,” who, when of age, would 
step into one of those colossal fortunes 
which would realise the dreams of 
Aladdin—a fortune that had been out 
to nurse since his minority. Often: 
had I heard graver gossips wonder | 
whether Castleton would stake any 
active part in public life—whether he 
would keep up the family influence. 
His mother (still alive) was a supe- 
rior woman, and had devoted herself, 
from his childhood, to supply a father’s 


logs, and fit him for his great position. | 
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It was said that he was clever—had 
been educated by a tutor of great 
academic distinction, and was reading 
for « double first class at Oxford. 
This young marquis was indeed the 
head of one of those few houses still 
left in England that retain feudal im- 
portance. He was important, not only 
from his rank and his vast fortune, 
but from an immense circle of power- 
ful connections ; from the ability of 
his two predecessors, who had been 
keen politicians and cabinet-ministers; 
from the prestige they had bequeathed 
to his name; from the peculiar na-. 
ture of his property, which gave him 
the returning interest in no less than 
six parliamentary seats in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland—besides the indi- 
rect ascendancy which the head of the 
Castletons had always exercised over 
many powerful and noble allies of that 
princelyhouse. Iwasnot aware thathe 
was related to Sir Sedley, whose world 
of action was so remote from politics 
and it was with some surprise that I 
now heard that announcement, and 
certainly with’ some interest that I, 
perhaps from the verge of poverty, 
gazed on this young heir of fabulous 
El Dorados. ° 

It was casy to see that Lord Castle- 
ton had been brought up with a care- 
ful knowledge of his future greatness, 
and its serious responsibilities. He 
stood immeasurably aloof from all the 
affectations cammon to the youth of 
minor patricians. He had not been 
taught to value himself on the cut of 
a coat, or the shape of a hat. His 
world was far above St. James’s-street - 
and the clubs. He was dressed plainly, 
though in a atyle peculiar to himself 

a white neckcloth, (which was not 
at that day quite so uncommon for 
morning use as it is now,) trousers 
without straps, thin shoes and gaiters. 
In his manner there was nothing of 
the supercilious apathy which charac- 
doer the dandy introduced to some. 

o 
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one whom he doubts if he can nod tc 
from the bow-window at White’s. 
none of such vulgar coxcombries had 
Lord Castleton; and yet a young 
gentleman more emphatically cox 
comb it was impossible to see. Hi 
had been told, no doubt, that, as thi 
head of a house which was almost in 
itself a party in the state, he should 
be bland and civil to all men; and 
this duty being grafted upon a nature 
singularly cold and unsocial, gave to 
his politeness something so stiff, yet 
s0 condescending, that it brought the 
blood to one’s cheek—though the 
momentary anger was counterbalanced 
by a sense of the almost ludicrous 
contrast between this gracious majesty 
of deportment, and the insignificant 
figure, with the boyish beardless face, 
by which it was assumed. Lord 
Castleton did not content himself with 
@ mere bow at our introduction. 
Much to my wonder how he came by 
the information he displayed, he made 
me 2 little speech after the manner of 
Louis XIV. to a provincial noble— 
studiously modelled upon that royal 
maxim of urbane policy which instructs 
a king that he should know something 
of the birth, parentage, and family, of 
his meanest gentleman. It was a 
little speech, in which my father’s 
learning, and my uncle’s services, and 
the amiable qualities of your hnmble 
servant, were neatly interwoven— 
delivered in a falsette tone, as if 
learned by heart, though it must have 
been necessariky impromptu; and 
then, reseating himself, he made a 
gracious motion of the head and hand, 
as if to authorise me to do the same. 
Conversation succceded, by galvanic 
jerks and spasmodic starts—a conver- 
sation that Lord Castleton contrived 
to tug so completely out of poor Sir 
Sediey’s ordinary course of small and 
polished amall-talk, that that charm- 
mage, accustomed, as he well 
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table, was completely silenced. With 
his light reading, his rich stores of 
anecdote, his good-humoured know. 
ledge of the drawing-room world, he 
had scarce a word that would fit into 
the great, rough, serious matters which 
Lord Castleton threw upon the table, 
as he nibbled his toast. Nothing but 
the most grave and practical subjects 
of human interest seemed to attract 
this future leader of mankind, The 
fact is that Lord Castleton had been 
taught everything that relates to pro- 
perty—(a knowledge which embraces 
a very wide circumference.) It had 
been said to him, “ You will be an 
immense proprietor — knowledge is 
essential to your self-preservation. 
You will be puzzled, bubbled, ridi- 
culed, duped everyday of your life, if 
you do not make yourself acquainted 
with all by which property is assailed 
or defended, impoverished or increased. 
You have a vast stake in the country 
—you must learn all the interests of 
Europe—nay, of the civilized world—~ 
for those interests react on the country, 
and the interests of the country are of 
the greatest possible consequence to 
the interests of the Marquis of Castle- 
ton.” Thus the state of the Continent 
—the policy of Metternich—the con- 
dition of the Papacy—the growth of 
Dissent—the proper mode of dealing 
with the general spirit of Democracy, 
which was the epidemic of European 
monarchies—the relative proportions 
of the agricultural and manufacturing 
population—corn-laws, currency, and 
the laws that regulate wages—a criti- 
cism on the leading speakers of the 
House of Commons, with some dis- 
cursive observations on the importance 
of fattening cattle—the introduction 
of flax into Ireland—emigration—the 
condition of the poor—the doctrines 
of Mr. Owen—the pathology of pota- 
toes; the connection between potatoes, 
_pauperism, and patriotism ; these, an 


ing perso 
deserved, to be Coryphius at his own! such-like ssupendous subjects for re- 
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flection—all branching more or less 
intricately from the single idea of the 
Castleton property—the young lord 
discussed and disposed of in half-a- 
dozen prim, poised sentences—cevinc- 
ing, I must say in justice, no incon- 
siderable information, and a mighty 
solemn turn of mind. The oddity 
was, that the subjects so selected and 
treated should not come rather from 
some young barrister, or mature 
political economist, than from so gor- 
geous a lily of the field. Of a man 
less elevated in rank one would cer: 
tainly have said—Cleverish, but a 
prig ;” but there really was something 
so respectable in a personage born to 
such fortunes, and having nothing to 
do but to bask in the sunshine, volun- 
tarily taking such pains with himeclf, 
and condescending to identify his own 
interests—the interests of the Castle- 
ton property—with the concerns of 
his lesser fellow-mortals, that one felt. 
the young marquis had in him the 
stuff to become a very considerable 
man. 

Poor Sir Sedley, to whom all these 
inatters were as unfamiliar as the 
theology of the Talmud, after some 
vain efforts to slide the conversation 
into easier grooves, fairly gave in, and, 
with a compassionate smile on his 
handsome countenance, took refuge in 
his easy-chair and the contemplation 
of his snuff-box. 

At last, to our great relief, the ser- 
vant announced Lord Castleton’s car- 
riage; and with another speech of 
overpowering affability to me, and a 
cold shake of the hand to Sir Sedley, 
Lord Castleton went his way. 

The breakfast parlour looked on the 
street, and I turned mechanically to 
the window as Sir Sedley followed his 
guest out of the room. A travelling 
carriage with four post-horses, was at 
the door ; and a servant, who looked 
like a foreigner, was in waiting with 
his master’s cloak. As I saw Lord 
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Castleton step into the street, and 
wrap himself in his costly mantle 
lined with sables, I observed, more 
than I had while he was in the room, 
the enervate slightness of his frail 
form, and the more than paleness of 
his thin joyless face ; and then, instead, 
of envy, I felt compassion for the 
owner of all this pomp and grandeur 
—felt that I would not have ex- 
changed my hardy health, and easy 
humour, and vivid capacities of enjoy- 
ment in things the slightest and moat 
within the reach of all men, for the 
wealth and greatness which that poor 
youth perhaps deserved the more for 
putting them so little to the service 
of pleasure. 

“Well,” said Sir Sedley, “and 
what do you think of him ?” 

“He is just the sort of man Tre- 
vanion would like,” said I evasively. 

“That is true,” answered Sir Sed- 
ley, in a serious tone of voice, and 
looking at me somewhat earnestly. 
“ Have you heard P-——but no, you can: 
not have heard yet.” 

“Heard what ?” 

‘‘ My dear young friend,” said the 
kindest and most delicate of all fine 
gentlemen, sauntering away that he 
might not observe the motion he 
caused, “Lord Castleten is going to 
Paris to join the Trevanions. The 
object Lady Ellinor has had at heart 
for many a long year is won, and our 
pretty Fanny will be Marchioness of 
Castleton When her betrothed is of 
age—that is, in six months. The two 
mothers have settfed it all between 
them !”” 

I made no answer, but continued to 
look out of the window. 

“ This alliance,” resumed Sir Sed- 
ley, “was all that was wanting to 
assure Trevanion’s position. When 
parliament meets, he will have some 
great office. Poor man! how I shall 
pity him! It is extraordinary to me,” 
continued Sir Sedley, benevolently 
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going on, that I might have full time 
to recover myself, “how contagious 
that disease called ‘ business’ is in our 
foggy England! Not only Trevanion, 
you see, has the complaint in its very 
worst and most complicated form, but 
that poor dear cousin of mine, who is 
#o young, (here Sir Sedley sighed, 
and might enjoy himself so much, is 
worse than you were when Trevanion 
was fagging you to death. But, to be 
sure, a great name and position, like 
Castleton’s, must be a very heavy 
affliction to a conscientious mind. 
You see how the sense of its respon. 
sibilities has aged him already—posi- 
tively, two great wrinkles under his 
eyes. Well, after all, I admire him, 
and respect his tutor: a soil naturally 
very thin, I suspect, has been most 
carefully cultivated; and Castleton, 
with Trevanion’s help, will be the first 
man in the peerage—prime minister 
some day, I dare say. And when I 
think of it, how grateful I ought to 
feel to his father and mother, who 
produced him quite in their old age; 
for, if he had not been born, I should 
have been the most miserable of men 
~—yes, positively, that horrible mar- 
quisate would have come to me! [I 
never think over Horace Walpole’s 
regrets, when he got the earldom of 
Orford, without the deepest sym- 
pathy, and without a shudder at the 
thought of what my dear Lady Cas- 
tleton was kind enough to save me 
from—all owing to the Ems waters, 
after twenty years’ marriage! Well, 
my young friend,“‘and how are all at 
home P” 

As. when, some notable performer 
not having yet arrived behind the 
scenes, or having to change his dress, 
or not baving yet quite recovered an 
unlucky extra tumbler of exciting 
fluids—and the green curtain has 
therefore unduly delayed its ascent — 
you perceive that the thorough-bass in 
the orchestra charitably devotes him- 
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self to a prelude of astonishing pro- 
lixity, calling in ZLodowska or Der 
Freischutz to beguile the time, and 
allow the procrastinating histrioleisure 
sufficient to draw on his flesh-coloured 
pantaloons, and give himself the pro- 
per complexion for a Coriolanus or 
Macbeth—even so had Sir Sedley 
made that long speech, requiring no 
rejoinder, till he saw the time had 
arrived when he could artfully close 
with the flourish of a final interroga- 
tive, in order to give poor Pisistratus 
Caxton all preparation to compose 
himself and step forward. There is 
certainly something of exquisite kind- 
ness, and thoughtful benevolence, in 
that rarest of gifts,—fine breeding; 
and when now, re-manned and reso- 
lute, I turned round and saw Sir 
Sedley’s soft blue eye shyly, but be- 
nignantly turned to me—while, with 
@ grace no other snuff-taker ever had 
since the days of Pope, he gently pro- 
ceeded to refresh himself by a pinch 
of the celebrated Beaudesert mixture 
—I felt my heart as gratefully moved 
towards him as if he had conferred on 
me some colossal obligation. And this 
crowning question—* And how are all 
at home?” restored me entirely to 
my self-possession, and for the moment 
distracted the bitter current of my 
choughts. 

I replied by a brief statement of 
my father’s involvement, disguising 
our apprehensions as to its extent, 
speaking of it rather as an annoyance 
hon a possible cause of ruin, and 
mded by asking Sir Sedley to give 
me the address of Trevanion’s lawyer. 

The good baronet listened with 
great attention ; and that quick pene-: 
tration which belongs to a man of the 
world enabled him to detect, that I 
had smoothed over matters more than 
became a faithful narrator. 

He shook his head, and, seating 
himself on the sofa, motioned me to 
come to his aide; then, leaning bir 
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arm over my shoulder, he said in his 
seductive, winning way— 

«We two young fellows should 
understand each other when we talk 
of money matters. I can say to you 
what I could not say to my respect- 
able senior—by three years; your ex- 
cellent father. Frankly, then, I sus- 
pect this is a bad business. I know 
little about newspapers, except that I 
have to subscribe to one in my county, 
which costs me a small income; but 
I know that a London daily paper 
might ruin a man in a few weeks. 
And as for shareholders, my dear 
Caxton, I was once tensed into being 
a® shareholder in a canal that ran 
through my property, and ultimately 
ran off with £30,000 of it! The 
other shareholders were all drowned 
in the canal, like Pharaoh and his 
host in the Red Sea, But your father 
is a great scholar, and must not be 
plagued with such matters. I owe 
him a great deal. He was very kind 
to meat Cambridge, and gave me the 
taste for reading, to which I owe the 
pleasantest hours of my life. So, when 
you and the lawyers have found out 
what the extent of the mischief is, 
you and I must see how we can best 
settle it. What thedouce! my young 
friend-—I have no ‘ encumbrances,’ as 
the servants, with great want of 
politeness, call wives and children. 
And I am not a miserable great 
landed millionaire, like that poor 
dear Castleton, who owes so many 
duties to society that he can’t spend a 
shilling, except in a grand way, and 
purely to benefit the public. So go, 
my boy, to Trevanion’s lawyer: he is 
mine too. Clever fellow—sharp as a 
needle, Mr. Pike, in Gyeat Ormond 
Street—name on a brass plate; and 
when he has settled the amount, we 
young scapegraces will help each 
other, without a word to the old 
folks.” 


What good it does to a man,| 
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throughout life, to meet kindness and 
generosity like this in his youth ! 

I need not say that I was too 
faithful a representative of my father’s 
scholarly pride, and susceptible inde- 
pendence of spirit, to accept this pro- 
posal; and probably Sir Sedley, rich 
and liberal as he was, did not dream 
of the extent to which his proposal 
might involve him. But I expressed 
my gratitude, so as to please and 
move this last relic of the De Cover- 
leys, and went from his house straight 
to Mr. Pike’s office, with a little note 
of introduction from Sir Sedley. I 
found Mr. Pike exactly the man [ 
had anticipated from Trevanion’s cha- 
racter—short, quick, intelligent, in 
question and answer; imposing, and 
somewhat domineering, in manner— 
not overcrowded with business, but 
with enough for experience and re- 
spectability ; neither young nor old; 
neither a pedantic machine of parch- 
ment, nor a jaunty off-hand coxcomb 
of West End manners. 

“It is an ugly affair,” said he, 
“but one that requires management. 
Leave it all in my hands for three 
days. Don’t go near Mr. Tibbets, 
nor Mr. Peck: and on Saturday next, 
at two o'clock, if you will call here, 
you shall know my gpinion of the 
whole matter.’ With that, Mr. 
Pike glanced at the clock, and I took 
up my hat and went. 

There is no place more delightful 
than a great capital, if you are com- 
fortably settled in it—have arranged 
the methodical disposal of your time, 
and know how to take business and 
pleasure in due proportions. But a 
flying visit to a great capital, in an 
unsettled, unsatisfactory way—at an 
inn—an inn in the City, too—with a 
great worrying load of business on 
your mind, of which you are to hear 
no more for three days; and an aching, 
jealous, miserable sorrow at the heart, 
such as I had—leaving you no labour 
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to pursue, and no pleasure that you 
have the heart to share in—oh, a 
great capital then is indeed forlorn, 
wearisome, and oppressive! It is the 
Castle of Indolence, not as Thomson 
built it, but as Beckford drew in his 
Hall of Eblis—a wandering up and 
down, to and fro—a great awful space, 
with your hand pressed to your heart; 
and—oh for a rush on some half- 
tamed horse, through the measureless 
green wastes of Australia! That is 
the place for a man who has no home 
in the Babel, and whose hand is ever 
pressing to his heart, with its dull, 
burning pain. 

Mr. Squills decoyed me the second 
evening into one of the small theatres; 
and very heartily did Mr. Squills 
enjoy all he saw, and all he heard. 
And while, with a convisive effort of 
the jaws, I was trying to laugh too, 
suddenly in one of the actors, who was 
performing the worshipful part of a 
parish beadle, I recognised a face that 
I had seen before. Five minutes after- 
wards I had disappeared from the side 
of Squills, and was amidst that strange 
world-—-BEHIND THE SCENES. 

My beadle was much too busy and 
important to allow me a good oppor- 
tunity to accost him, till the piece 
was over. I thenseized hold of him, 
as he was amicably sharing a pot of 
porter with a gentleman in black 
shorts and adaced waistcoat, who was 
to play the part of a broken-hearted 
father in the Domestic Drama in Three 
Acts, that would conclude the amuse- 
ments of the evening. 

“« Excuse me,” said I apologetically ; 
“but as the Swan pertinently ob- 
serves, — ‘Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot ?’” 

“The Swan, sir!” cried the beadle 
aghast“ the Swan never demeaned 
himself by such d—d broad Scotch 
as that !” 

“The Tweed has its swans as well 
as the Avon, Mr. Peacock.” 
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“‘St—st—hush—hush—h—u—-sh!” 
whispered the beadle in great alarm, 
and eycing me, with savage observa- 
tion, under his corked eyebrows. 
Then, taking me by the arm, he 
jerked me away. When he had got 
as far as the narrow limits of that 
little stage would allow, Mr. Peacock 
said— 

“Sir, you have the advantage of 
me; I don’t remember you. Ah! 
you need not look !—by gad, sir, I am 
not to be bullied,—it was all fair play. 
If you will play with genticmen, sir, 
you must run the consequences.” 

1 hastened to appease the worthy 
man. 

“Indeed, Mr. Peacock, if you re- 
member, I refused to play with you; 
and, so far from wishing to offend you, 
I now come on purpose to compliment 
you on your excellent acting, and to 
inquire if you have heard anything 
lately of your young friend Mr. 
Vivian.” 

“Vivian P—never heard the name, 
sir. Vivian! Pooh, you are trying 
to hoax me; very good !” 

* JT assure you, Mr. Peac’— 

“ St—st—How the deuce did you 
know that I was once called Peac— 
that is, people called me Peac—A 
friendly nickname, no more—drop it, 
sir, or you ‘touch me with noble 

nger ! ”” 

“Well, well; ‘the rose by any 
name will smell as sweet,’ as the 
Swan, this time at least judiciously, 
observes. But, Mr. Vivian, too, seems 
to have other names at his disposal. 
I mean a young, dark, handsome man 
—or rather boy—with whom I met 
you in company by the roadside, one 
morning.” , 

“ O—h,” said Mr. Peacock, looking 
much relieved, “I know whom you 
mean, though I don’t remember to 
have had the pleasure of seeing you 
before. No; I have not heard any- 
thing of the young man lately. I 
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wish I did know something of him. 
He was a‘ gentleman in my own way.’ 
Sweet Will has hit him off to a 
hair !— 

‘The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, 

tongue, sword.’ 

Such a hand with a cue !—you should 
have seen him seck the ‘bubble repu- 
tation at the cannon’s mouth. I may 
say,” continued Mr. Peacock, empha- 
tically, “that he was a regular trump 
—trump!” he reiterated with a start, 
as if the word had stung him— 
“trump! he was a BRICK!” 

Then fixing his eyes on me, drop- 
ping his arms, interlacing his fingers, 
in the manner recorded of Talma in 
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the celebrated ‘ Qu’en dis-tu?” he 
resumed in a hollow voice, slow and 
distinct— 

“When—saw—you—him,—young 
m—m—a—n—nnn P” 

Finding the tables thus turned on 
myself, and not willing to give Mr. 
Peac— any clue to poor Vivian, (who 
thus appeared, to my great satisfac- 
tion, to have finally dropped an ac- 
quaintance more versatile than re- 
putable,) I contrived, by a few evasive 
sentences, to kecp Mr. Peac—’s 
curiosity at a distance, till he was 
summoned in haste to change his 
attire for the domestic drama. And 
80 we parted, 
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I HATE law details as cordially as 
my readers can, and therefore I shall 
content myself with stating that Mr. 
Pike's management, at the end, not of 
three duys, but of two weeks, was so 
admirable, that Uncle Jack was drawn 
out of prison, and my father extracted 
from all his liabilities, by a sum two- 
thirds less than was first startlingly 
submitted to our indignant horror— 
and that, too, in a manner that would 
lave satisfied the conscience of the 
most punctilious formalist, whose con- 
tribution to the national fund, for an 
omitted payment to the Income Tax, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ever 
had the honour to acknowledge. Still 
the sum was very large in proportion 
to my poor father’s income; and what 
with Jack’s debts, the claims of the 
Anti-Publisher Society’s printer—in- 
cluding the very expensive plates that 
had been so lavishly bespoken, and in 
great part completed, for the Hest 
of Human Error—and, above all, the 
liabilities incurred on The Capitalist; 


what with the plant, as Mr. Peck 
technically phrased a great upas-tree 
of a total, branching out into types, 
cases, printing-presses, engines, &y 
all now to be resold at a third of their 
value; what with advertisements and 
bills, that had covered all the dead 
walls by which rubbish mfght be shot, 
throughout the three kingdoms; what 
with the dues of reporters, and salaries 
of writers, who had been engaged for 
a year at least to The Capitalist, and 
whose claims survived the wretch they 
had killed&nd buried; what, in short, 
with all that the combined ingenuity 
of Uncle Jack andPrinter Peck could 
supply for the utter ruin of the Cax- 
ton family—even after all deductions, 
curtailments, and after all that one 
could extract in the way of just con- 
tribution from the least unsubstantial 
of those shadows called the share- 
holders—my father’s fortune was re- 
duced to a sum of between seven and 
eight thousand pounds, which being 
placed at mortgage at 4 per cent, 
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yielded just £372 10s. a-year-——enough 
for my father to live upon, but not 
enough to afford also his son Pisis- 
tratus the advantages of education 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
blow fell rather upon me than my 
father, and my young shoulders bore 
it without much wincing. 

This settled, to our universal satis- 
faction, I went to pay my farewell 
visit to Sir Sedley Beaudesert. He 
had made much of me, during my 
stay in London. I had breakfasted 
and dined with him pretty often; I 
had presented Squills to him, who no 
sooner set eyes upon that splendid 
conformation, than he described his 
character with the nicest accuracy, 
as the necessary consequence of such a 
development for the rosy pleasures of 
life. We had never once retouched 
on the subject of Fanny’s marriage, 
and both of us. tacitly avoided even 
mentioning the Trevanions. But in 
this last visit, though he maintained 
the same reserve as to Fanny, he re- 
ferred without scruple to her father. 

“Well, my young Athenian,” said 
he, after congratulating me on the 
result of the negotiations, and endea- 
vouring again in vain to bear at least 
some share ‘in my father’s losses— 
“well, I see I cannot press this farther; 
but at least I can press on you any 
little interest I may have, in obtaining 
some appointment for yourself in one 
of the public offices. Trevanion could 
of course be more useful, Sut I can 
understand that he is not the kind of 
man you would like to apply to.” 
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“Shall I own to you, my dear Sir 
Sedley, that I have no taste for offi- 
cial employment ? I am too fond of 
my liberty. Since I have been at 
my uncle’s old Tower, I account for 
half my character by the Borderer’s 
blood that is in me. I doubt if I 
am meant for the life of cities; and 
I have odd floating notions in my 
head, that will serve to amuse me 
when I get home, and may settle into 
schemes. And now to change the 
subject, may I ask what kind of per- 
son has succeeded me as Mr. Treva- 
nion’s secretary P” 

“Why, he has got a _broad- 
shouldered, stooping fellow, in spec- 
tacles and cotton stockings, who has 
written upon ‘ Rent,’ I believe—an 
imaginative treatise in his case, I fear, 
for rent is a thing he could never have 
received, and not often been trusted 
to pay. However, he is one of your 
political economists, and wants Tre- 
vanion to sell his pictures, as ‘ unpro- 
ductive capital. Less mild than 
Pope’s Narcissa, ‘to make a wash,’ 
he would certainly ‘stew a child.’ 
Besides this official secretary, Treva- 
nion trusts, however, a good deal to 
a clever, good-looking young gentle- 
man, who is a great favourite with 
him.” 

“What is his name P” 

‘“‘ His name P——oh, Gower; a na- 
tural son, I believe, of one of the 
Gower family.” 

Here two of Sir Sedley’s fellow 
fine gentlemen lounged in, and wy 
Visit ended. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
“TI swkaz,” cried my uncle, “that! and undulating, Nile-like, till it had 


it shall be so.” And with a big 
frown, and a truculent air, he seized 
the fatal instrument. 

“Indeed, brother, it must not,” 
said my futher, laying one pale, scho- 
larlike hand mildly on Captain Ro- 
land’s brown, bellicose, and bony fist; 
and with the other, outstretched, 
protecting the menaced, palpitating 
victim. 

Not a word had my uncle heard of 
our losses, until they had been ad- 
justed, and the sum paid; for we all 
knew that the old Tower would have 
been gone—sold to some neighbour- 
ing squire or jobbing attorney—at 
the first impetuous impulse of Uncle 
Roland’s affectionate generosity. Aus- 
tin endangered! Austin ruined !—he 
would never have rested till he came, 
cash in hand, to his deliverance. 
Therefore, I say, not till all was set- 


tled did I write to the Captain, and just as you would have it. 


tell him gaily what had chanced. 
And, however light I made of our 
misfortunes, the letter brought the 
Captain to the red brick house the 
same evening on which I myself. 
reached it, and about an hour later. 
My uncle had not sold the Tower, | 
but he came prepared to carry us off 
to it vt ct armis.. We must live with 
him, and on him—let or sell the 
brick house, and put out the rem- 
nant of my father’s income to nurse 
and accumulate. And it wason find- 
ing my father’s resistance stubborn, 
and that hitherto he had made no 
way, that my uncle, Stepping back 
into the hall, in which he had left 
his carpet bag, &c., returned with an 
old oak case, and, touching a spring 
roller, out flew the Caxton pedigree. 
Out it flew—covering all the table, , 


spread over books, papers, My mo- 
ther’s work-box, and the tea-service, 
(for the table was large and compen- 
dious, emblematic of its owner’s mind) 
—and then, flowing on the carpet, 
dragged its slow length along, till it 
was stopped by the fender. 

“Now,” said my uncle solemnly, 
“there never have been but two 
causes of difference between you and 
me, Austin. One is over; why should 
the other last? Aha! I know why 
you hang back; you think that we 
may quarrel about it!’ 

* About what, Roland ?” 

* About it, I say—and I'll be d—d 
if we do!” cried my uncle, redden- 
ing. ‘And I have been thinking a 
great deal upon the matter, and I 
have no doubt you are right. Sol 
brought the old parchment with me, 
and you shall see me fill up the blank, 
Now, 
then, you will come and live with me, 
and we can never quarrel any more.” 

Thus saying, Uncle Boland looked 
round for pen and ink; and, having 
found them—not without difficulty, 
for they had been submerged under 
the overflow of the pedigree—he was 
about to fill up the lacuna, or hiatus, 
which had given rise to such memo- 
rable controversy, with the name of 
“William Caxton, printer in the 
Sanctuary,” when my father, slowly 
recovering his breath, and aware of 
his brother’s purpose, intervened. It 
would have done your heart good to 
hear them—-so completely, in the in- 
consistency of human nature, had 
they changed sides upon the question 
-—my father now all for Sir William 
de Caxton, the hero of Bosworth 3 
my uncle all for the immortal printer. 
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And in this discussion they grew ani: 
mated: their eyes sparkled, their 
voices rose—Roland’s voice deep and 
thunderous, Austin’s sharp and pierc- 
ing. Mr. Squills stopped his cars. 
Thus it arrived at that point, when 
my uncle doggedly came to the end 
of all argumentation—* I swear that 
it shall be so ;” and my father, trying 
the last resource of pathos, looked 
pleadingly into Roland’s eyes, and 
said, with a tone soft as mercy, “ In- 
deed, brother, it must not.” Mean- 
while the dry parchment crisped, 
creaked, and trembled in every pore 
of its yellow skin. 

‘“* But,” said I, coming in, oppor- 
tunely, like the Horatian deity, “I 
don’t see that either of you gentle. 
men has a right so to dispose of my 
ancestry. It is quite clear that a 
man has no possession in posterity. 
Posterity may possess him ; but deuce 
a bit will he ever be the better for 
his great great-grandchildren !” 

SQvit1ts.— Hear, hear ! 

PIsisTRaTUS, (warming.)—But a 
inan’s ancestry is a positive property 
to’ him. How much, not only of 
acres, but of his constitution, his 
temper, his conduct, character, and 
nature, he Miny inherit from some 
progenitor ten times removed! Nay, 
without that progenitor would he 
ever have been born—would a Squills 
ever have introduced kim into the 
world, or a nurse ever have carried 
him upo kolpo ? * 

SQUILLS.—Fiear, hear! 

PISISTRATUS, (with dignified emo- 
tion.)—No man, therefore, has a right 
to rob another of a forefather, with a 
stroke of his pen, from any motives, 
howsoever amiable. In the present 
instance, you will sny, perhaps, that 
the ancestor in question is apocryphal 
-——it may be the printer, it may be 
the knight. Granted; but here, 
where history is in fault, shall a mere 
sentiment decide? While both are 
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doubtful, my imagination appropriates 
both. At one time I can reverence 
industry and learning in the printer ; 
at another, valour and devotion in the 
knight. This kindly doubt gives me 
two great forefathers; and, through 
them, two trains of idea that in- 
fluence my conduct under different 
circumstances. I will not permit 
you, Captain Roland, to rob me of 
either forefather—cither train of idea. 
Leave, then, this sacred void unfilled, 
unprofaned; and accept this com- 
promise of chivalrous courtesy—while 
my father lives with the Captain, we 
will believe in the printer; when 
away from the Captain, we will stand 
firm to the knight. 

‘Good!” cried Uncle Roland, as I 
paused, a little out of breath. 

“« And,” said my mother softly, “I 
do think, Austin, there is a way of 
settling the matter which will please 
all parties. It is quite sad to think 
that poor Roland, and dear little 
Blanche, should be all alone in the 
Tower; and I am sure that we should 
be much happier altogether.” 

“ There!’ cried Roland triumph- 
antly. “If you are not the most 
obstinate, hard hearted, unfeeling 
brute in the world—which I don’t 
take you to be—brother Austin, after 
that really beautiful speech of your 
wife’s, there is not a word to be said 
further.” 

““ But we have not yet heard Kitty 
to the end, Roland.” 

“IT beg your pardon a thousand 
times, ma’am—sister,” said the Cap- 
tain, bowing. 

“Well, I was going to add,” said 
my mother, “that we will go and 
live with you, Roland, and club our 
ittle fortunes’ together. Blanche and 
I will take care of the house, and we 
shall be just twice as rich together as 
we are separately.” 

“ Pretty sort of hospitality that !” 
grunted the Captain. “I did not 
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expect you to throw me over in that 
way. No,no; you must lay by for the 
boy there—what’s to become of him?” 

‘But we shall al lay by for him,” 
said my mother simply ; “‘ you as well 
as Austin. We shall have more to 
save, if we have more to spend.” 

‘Ah, save!——that is easily said: 
there would be a pleasure in saving, 
then,” said the Captain mournfully. 

“ And what’s to become of me ?” 
cried Squills, very petulantly. ‘Am 
I to be left here in my old age—not 
a rational soul to speak to, and no 
other place in the village where there’s 
a drop of decent punch to be had! 
*A plague on both your houses!’ as 
the chap said at the theatre the other 
night.” 

“There’s room for a doctor in our 
neighbourhood, Mr. Squills,” said the 
Captain. The gentleman in your 
profession who does for us, wants, I 
know, to sell the business.” 

“‘Humph,” said Squills—*“a hor- 
ribly healthy neighbourhood, I sus- 

p> 


‘Why, it has that misfortune, Mr 
Squills; but with your help,” said 
my uncle, slyly, “a great alteration 
for the better may be effected in that 
respect.” 

Mr. Squills was about to reply, 
when ring —a-ting — ring — ting! 
there came such a brisk, impatient, 
make-one’s-self-at-home kind of tin- 
tinnabular alarum at the great gate, 
that we all started up and looked at 
each other in surprise. Who could it 
possibly be? We were not kept long 
in suspense ; for in another moment, 
Uncle Jack’s voice, which was always 
very clear and distinct, pealed through 
the hall; and we were still staring at 
each other when Mr. Tibbets, with a 
bran-new muffler round his neck, and 
® peculiarly comfortable greatcoat— 
best double Saxony, equally new— 
dnshed into the room, bringing with 
him a very considerable quantity of| 
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cold air, which he hastened to thaw, 
first in my father’s arms, next in my 
mother’s. He then made a rush at 
the Captain, who ensconced himself 
behind the dumb waiter with a “Hem! 
Mr.—sir—-Jack——sir——hem, hem !” 
Failing there, Mr. Tibbets rubbed off 
the remaining frost upon his double 
Saxony against your humble servant; 
patted Squills affectionately on the 
back, and then proceeded to occupy 
his favourite position before the fire. 

“Took you by surprise, eh P” said 
Uncle Jack, unpeeling himself by the 
hearth-rug. ‘But no—not by sur- 
prise; you must have known Jack’s 
heart: you at least, Austin Caxton, who 
know everything—you must have seen 
that it overflowed with the tenderest 
and most brotherly emotions; that 
once delivered from that cursed Fleét 
(you have no idea what a place it is, 
sir), I could not rest, night or day, 
till I had flown here—here, to the 
dear family nest—poor wounded dove 
that I am !” added Uncle Jack pathe- 
tically, and taking out his pocket. 
handkerchief from the double Saxony, 
which he had now flung over my fa- 
ther’s arm-chair. 

Not a word replied to this eloquent 
address, with its touchhg peroration. 
My mother hung down her pretty 
head, and looked ashamed. My uncle 
retreated quite into the corner, and 
drew the dumb waiter after him, so 
as to establish a complete fortification. 
Mr. Squfllls seized the pen that Ro- 
land had thrown down, and began 
mending it furiéusly — that is, cut- 
ting it intoslivers—thereby denoting, 
symbolically, how he would like to do 
with Uncle Jack, could he once get 
him safe and snug under his manipular 
operations. I bent over the pedigree, 
and my father rubbed his spectacles. 

The silence would have been ap- 
palling to another man: nothing 
appalled Uncle Jack. 

Uncle Jack turnec to the fire, and 
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warmed first one foot, then the other. 
This comfortable ceremony performed, 
he again faced the company—and re- 
sumed, musingly, and as if answering 
some imaginary observations— 

“Yes, yes—you are right there— 
and a deuced unlucky speculation it 
proved too. But I was overruled by 
that fellow Peck. Says I to him— 
says I—* Capitalist! pshaw-——no po- 
pular interest there—it don’t address 
the great public! Very confined class 
the capitalists ; better throw ourselves 
boldly on the people. Yes,’ said I, 
‘call it the anti-Capitalist.’ By Jove! 
sir, we should have carriedall before us! 
but I was overruled. The Antz-Capi- 
talist !—what an idea! Address the 
whole reading world there, sir: every- 
body hates the capitalist—everybody 
would have his neighbour’s money. 
The Anti-Capitalist !—sir, we should 
have gone off, in the manufacturing 
towns, like wildfire. But what could 
I do ?———” 

“John Tibbets,” said my father, 
solemnly, “Capitalist or Anti-Capi- 
talist, thou hadst a right to follow 
thine own bent in either—but always 
provided it had been with thine own 
money. Thou secest not the thing, 
John Tibbets¢in the right point of 
view; and 2 little repentance in the 
face of those tiiou hast wronged, would 
not have misbecome thy father’s son, 
and thy sister’s brother !”’— 

Never had so severe a rebuke issued 
from the mild lips of Austin Caxton ; 
and I raised my eyes with a compas- 
sionate thrill, expecting to see John 
Tibbets gradually sink and disappear 
through the carpet. 

** Repentance!” cried Uncle Jack, 
bounding up, as if he had been shot. 
“ And do you think I have a henrt of 
stone, of pummystone !—do you think 
I don’t repent? I have done nothing 
but repent—TI shall repent to my 
dying day.” 

** Then there is no more to be said, 
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Jack,” cried my father, softening, and 
holding out his hand. 

“Yes!” cried Mr. Tibbets, seizing 
the hand, and pressing it to the heart 
he had thus defended from the suspi- 
cion of being pummy —“ yes, — that 
I should have trusted that dunder- 
headed, rascally, curmudgeon Peck: 
that I should have let him call it The 
Capitalist, despite all my convictions, 
when the Anti——” 

“ Pshaw !” interrupted my father, 
drawing away his hand. 

“ Jobn,” said my mother, gravely, ' 
and with tears in her voice, “ you for- 
get who delivered you from prison,— 
you forget whom you have nearly 
consigned to prison yoursclf— you 
forg a 

“Hush, hush!” said my father, “this 
will never do; and it is you who for- 
get, my dear, the obligations I owe 
to Jack. He has reduced my fortune 
one-half, it is true; but I verily think 
he has made the three hearts, in which 
lie my real treasures, twice as large 
as they were before. Pisistratus, my 
boy, ring the bell.” 

“My dear Kitty,” cried Jack, 
whimperingly, and stealing up to my 
mother, “don’t be so hard on me; I 
thought to make all your fortunes— 
I did, indeed.” 

Here the servant entered. 

“See that Mr. Tibbets’ things: are 
taken up to his room, and that there 
is a good fire,” said my father. 

* And,” continued Jack, loftily, «I 
will make all your fortunes yet. I 
have it Here!’ and he struck his 
head. 

“Stay a moment!” said my father 
to the servant, who had got back to 
the door. “Stay a moment,” said my 
father, looking extremely frightened ; 
“perhaps Mr. Tibbets may prefer the 
inn !” 

* Austin,” said Uncle Jack, with 
emotion, “if I were a dog, with no 

_home but a dog-kennel, and you came 
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to me for shelter, I would turn out— putting his handkerchief to his 
to give you the best ofthe straw!” — eyes, 

My father was thoroughly melted © The Captain pushed aside the dumb 
this time. waiter, strode across the room, and 

“Primmins will be sure to sce shook hands with Uncle Jack; my 
everything is made comfortable for mother buried her face in her apron, 
Mr. Tibbets,” said he, waving his and fairly ran off; and Squills said in 
hand to the servant. “Something my ear, “It all comes of the biliary 
nice for supper, Kitty, my dear— secretions. Nobody could account for 
and the largest punch-bowl. You this, who did not know the peculiarly 
like punch, Jack ?” fine organisation of your father’s — 

“Punch, Austin!” said Uncle Jack, liver !” 
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PART TWELFTH. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Tue Hegira is completed—we have 
all taken roost in the old tower. My 
father’s books have arrived by the 
waggon, and have settled themselves 
quietly in their new abode — filling 
up the apartment dedicated to their 
owner, including the bed-chamber and 
two lobbies. ‘The duck also has ar- 
rived, under wing of Mrs. Primmins, 


spect he entertained for sounding 
names and old families; and by that 
bait my father caught him with such 
skill, that you might see that, if 
Austin Caxton had been an angler of 
fishes, he could have filled his basket 
full any day, shine or rain. 

“You observe, Bolt,” said my fa- 
ther, beginning artfully, “that those 


and has reconciled herself to the old | fishes, dull as you may think them, 


stewpond; by the side of which my 


father has found a walk that compen- | 


sates for the peach wall—especially 
ashe has made acquaintance with 
sundry respectable carps, who permit 
him to feed them after he has fed the 
duck—a privilege of which (since, 
if any one else approaches, the carps 
are off in an instant) my father is 
naturally vain, All privileges are 
valuable in proportion to the excla- 
siveness of their enjoyment. 

Now, from the moment the first 
carp had eaten the bread my father 
threw to it, Mr. Caxton hai mentally 
resolved, that a race so confiding 
should never be gacrificed to Ceres 
and Primmins. But all the fishes 
on my uncle’s property were under 
the special care of that Proteus, Bolt 
—and Bolt was not a man likely to 
suffer the carps to earn their bread 
without contributing their full share 
to the wants of the community. But, 
like master, like man! Bolt was an 
aristocrat fit to be hung @ la lanterne. 
He out-Ralanded Roland in the re- 


are creatures capable of a syllogism ; 
and if they saw that, in proportion to 
their civility to me, they were de- 
populated by you, they would put two 
and two together, and renounce my 
acquaintance.” 

Is that what you call being silly 
Jems, sir ?” said Bolt: “faith, there is 
many a good Christian not half so 
wise |” 

“Man,” answered my father, 
thoughtfully, “is an animal less syl- 
logistical, or more silly-Jemical, than 
many creatures popularly esteemed 
his inferiors. Yes, let but one of 
those Cyprinids, with his fine sense 
of logic, sce that, if his fellow-fishes 
eat bread, they are suddenly jerked 
out of their element, and vanish for 
ever; and though you broke a quar- 
tern loaf into crumbs, he would snap 
his tail at you with enlightened con- 
tempt. If,” said my father, solilo- 
quising, “I had been as syllogistic as 
those scaly logicians, I should never 
have swallowed that hook, which— 
hum! there — least said soonest 
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mended. But, Mr. Eolt, to return 
to the Cyprinids.” 

“‘What’s the hard name you call 
them ’ere carp, your honour ?” asked 
Bolt. 

“‘ Cyprinidae, a family of the section 
Malacoptergii Abdominales,” replied 
Mr. Caxton; “their teeth are gene- 
rally confined to the Pharyngeans, 
end their branchiostegous rays are but 
few—marks of distinction from fishes 
vulgar and voracious.” 

“Sir,” said Bolt, glancing to the 
stewpond, “if I had known they had 
been a family of such importance, I 
am sure I should have treated them 
with more respect.” 

« They are a very old family, Bolt, 
and have been settled in England 
since the fourteenth century. <A 
younger branch of the family has 
established itself in a pond in the 
gardens of Peterhoff, (the celebrated 
palace of Peter the Great, Bolt—an 
emperor highly respected by my bro- 
ther, for he killed a great many people 
very gloriously in battle, beside those 
whom he gabred for his own private 
amusement.) And there is an officer 
or servant of the Imperial Household, 
whose task it is to summon those 
Russian Cyprinids to dinner, by ring- 
ing a bell, shortly after which, you 
may see the emperor and empress, 
with all their waiting ladies and gen- 
tlemen, coming down in their carriages 
to see the Cyprinida eat in state. So 
you perceive, Bolt, that it would be a 
republican, Jacobinical proceeding to 
stew members of a familyso intimately 
associated with royalty.” 

“Dear me, sir!”? said Bolt, “I am 
very glad you told me. I ought to 
have known they were genteel fish, 
they are so mighty shy—as all your 
real quality are.” 

My father smiled, and rubbed his 
hands gently ; he had carried his point, 
and henceforth the Cyprinide of the 
section Malacoptergii Abdominales 
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were as sacred in Bolt’s eyes as cats 
and ichneumons were in those of a 
priest in Thebes. 

My poor father! with what true 
and unostentatious philosophy thou 
didst accommodate thyself to the 
greatest change thy quiet, harmless 
life had known, since it had passed 
out of the brief burning cycle of the 
passions. Lost was the home, en- 
deared to thee by so many noiseless 
victories of the mind—so many mute 
histories of the heart—for only the 
scholar knoweth how deep a charm 
lies in monotony, in the old associa- 
tions, the old ways, and habitual 
clockwork of peaceful time. Yet, the 
home may be replaced—thy heart built 
its home round itself everywhere— 
and the old Tower might supply the 
loss of the brick house, and the walk 
by the stewpond become as dear as 
the haunts by the sunny peach wall. 
But what shall replace to thee the 
bright dream of thine innocent am- 
bition,—that angel-wing which had 
glittered across thy manhood, in the 
hour between its noon and its sctting P 
What replace to thee the Magnum 
Opus—the Great Book!—fair and 
broadspreading tree—long amidst the 
sameness of the landscape — now 
plucked up by the roots! The oxy- 
gen was subtracted from the air of 
thy life. For be it known to you, O 
my compassionate readers, that with 
the death of the Anti-Publisher So- 
ciety the Dlood-streams of the Great 
Book stood still—its pulse was ar- 
rested—its full heart beat no more. 
Three thousand copies of the first 
seven sheets in quarto, with sundry 
unfinished plates, anatomical, archi- 
tectural, and graphic, depicting vari- 
ous developments of the human skull 
(that temple of Human Error), from 
the Hottentot to the Greek ; sketches 
of ancient buildings, Cyclopean and 
Pelasgic ; Pyramids, and Pur-tors, all 
signs ef races whose handwriting was 
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on their walls; landscapes to display 
the influence of Nature upon the cus- 
toms, creeds, and philosophy of men— 
here showing how the broad Chaldean 
wastes led to the contemplation of 
the stars; and illustrations of the 
Zodiac, in elucidation of the mysteries 
of symbol worship; fantastic vagaries 
of carth fresh from the Deluge, tend. 
ing to impress on early superstition 
the awful sense of the rude powers 
of Nature ; views of the rocky defiles 
of Laconia; Sparta, neighboured by 
the “silent Amycle,” explaining, as 
it were, geographically, the iron cus- 
toms of the warrior colony (arch 
Tories, amidst the shift and roar of 
Hellenic democracies), contrasted by 
the seas, and coasts, and creeks of 
Athens and Ionia, tempting to ad. 
venture, commerce, and change. Yea, 
my father, in his suggestions to the 
artist of those few imperfect plates, 
had thrown as much light on the in. 
fancy of earth and its tribes as by 
the “shining words” that flowed from 
his calm, starry knowledge! Plates 
and copies, all rested now in peace 
and dust— housed with darkness 
and with death,” on the sepulchral 
shelves of the lobby to which they were 
consigned—rays intercepted—worlds 
incompleted. * The Prometheus was 
bound, and the fire he had stolen 
from heaven lay imbedded in the 
flints of hissrock. For so costly was 
the mould in which Uncle Jack and 
‘the Anti-Publisher Sociefy had con- 
trived to cast this Exposition of Hu- 
man Error, that every bookseller 
shyed at its very sight, as an owl 
blinks at daylight, or human error at 
truth. In vain Squills and I, before 
‘we left London, had carried a gigantic 
specimen of the Magnum Opus into 
the back-parlours of firms the most 
opulent and adventurous. Publisher 
after publisher started, as if we had 


held a blunderbuss to his ear. All: 
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deliver us!” Human Error found 
no man so egregiously its victim as 
to complete those two quartos, with 
the prospect of two others, at his own 
expense. Now, I had earnestly hoped 
that my father, for the sake of man- 
kind, would be persuaded to risk some 
portion,—and that, I own, not a small 
one—of his remaining capital on the 
conclusion of an undertaking so elabo- 
rately begun. But there my fathcr 
was obdurate. No big words about 
mankind, and the advantage to un- 
born generations, could stir him an 
inch. “Stuff!”? said Mr. Caxton, 
peevishly. “A man’s duties to man- 
kind and posterity begin with his 
own son; and having wasted half 
your patrimony, I will not take an- 
other huge slice out of the poor re- 
mainder to gratify my vanity, for 
that is the plain truth of it. Man 
must atone for sin by expiation. By 
the book I have sinned, and the book 
must expiate it. Pile the shects up 
in the lobby, so that at least one man 
may be wiser and humbler by the 
sight of Human Error, every time he 
walks by so stupendous a monument 
of it.” 

Verily, I know not how my fa- 
ther could bear to look at those 
dumb fragments of himself—strata of 
the Caxtonian conformation lying 
layer upon layer, as if packed up and 
disposed for the inquisitive genius of 
some moral Murchison or Mantell. 
But for my part, I never glanced at 
their repose in the dark lobby, with- 
out thinking, “ Courage, Pisistratus ! 
courage! there’s something worth 
living for; work hard, grow rich, and 
the Great Book shall come out at last.” 

Meanwhile, 1 wandered over the 
country, and made acquaintance with 
the farmers, and with Trevanion’s 
steward—an able man, and a greab 
agriculturist—and I learnedfrom them 
a better notion of the nature of my 


Paternoster Row uttered a “ Lord| uncle’s domains. Those domains co- 
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vered an immense acreage, which, 
save a small farm, was of no value at 
present. But land of the same sort 
had been lately redeemed by a simple 
kind of draining, now well know in 
Cumberland; and, with capital, Ro- 
land’s barren moors might become a 
noble property. But capital, where 
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was that to come from? Nature 
gives us all except the means to turn 
her into marketable account. As old 
Piautus saith so wittily, “ Day, night, 
water, sun, and moon, are to be had 
gratis; for everything else—down 
with your dust!” 


CHAPTER ILI. 


NotuinaG has been heard of Uncle 
Jack. Before we left the brick house, 
the captain gave him an invitation to 
the Tower—more, I suspect, out of 
compliment to my mother than from 
the unbidden impulse of his own incli- 
nations. But Mr. Tibbets politely 
declined it. During his stay at the 
brick house, he had received and writ- 
ten a vast number of letters—some of 
those he received, indeed, were left at 
the village post-office, under the alpha- 
betical addressesof A B or X Y. For 
no misfortune ever paralyzed the ener- 
gies of Uncle Jack. Inthe winter of 


wishes in aid of his conversion to ego- 
tistical philosophy. 

“That man will do yet,” said my 
father, as the last glimpse was caught 
of Uncle Jack standing up on the 
stage-coach box, beside the driver— 
partly to wave his hand to us as we 
stood at the gate, and partly to array 
himself more commodiously in a box- 
coat, with six capes, which the coach- 
man had lent him. 

“Do you think so, sir?” said 1, 
doubtfully. “May I ask why ?” 

Mr. Caxton.—On the cat prin- 
ciple—that he tumbles so lightly. 


‘adversity he vanislied, it is true, but | You may throw him down from St. 
even in vanishing he vegetated still. Paul’s, and the next time you see him 
He resembled those alge, termed the |he will be scrambling g-top of the 
Prolococeus nivales, which give a rose ; Monument. 

colour to the Polar snows that con- | PISISTRATUS.—But a cat the most 
ceal them, and flourish unsuspected : viparious is limited to nine lives; and 
amidst the general dissolution of Na- ; Uncle Jack must be now ‘far gone in 
ture. 


and sanguine as ever—though he 
began to let fall vague hints of inten- 


tions to abandon the general cause of. 
, Apuleius, in his Treatise on the Philoe 


his fellow-creatures, and to set up 
business henceforth purely on his own 
account; wherewith my father—to 
the great shock of my belief in his 
philanthropy—expressed himself much 
pleased. And I strongly suspect that, 
when Uncle Jack wrapped himself 
up in his new double Saxony, and went 
off at last, he carried with him some- 
thing more than my father’s good 


Uncle Jack, then, was as lively | his eighth. , 


Mr. Caxton, (not heeding that 
answer, for he has get his hand in his 
waistcoat.)—The earth, ing to 


sophy of Plato, was produced from 
right-angled triangles; but fire and 
air from the scalene triangle—the 
angles of which, I need not say, are 
very different from those of a right- 
angled triangle. Now I think there 
are people in the world of whom on¢ 
ean only judge rightly according to 
those mathematical principles applied 
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to the'r original construction: for, if 
air or fire predominates in our natures, 
we are scalene triangles ;—if earth, 
right-angled. Now, as air is so 
notably manifested in Jack’s confor. 
mation, he is, nolens volens, produced 
in conformity with his preponderating 
element. He is a scalene triangle, and 
must be judged, accordingly, upon 
irregular, lop-sided principles; whereas 
you and I, common-place mortals, are 
produced, like the earth, which is our 
preponderating element, with our tri- 
angles all right-angled, comfortable 
and complete—for which blessing let 
us thank Providence, and be charitable 
to those who are necessarily windy 
and gaseous, from that unlucky scalene 
triangle upon which they have had 
the misfortune to be constructed, and 
which, you perceive, is quite at vari- 
ance with the mathematical constitu- 
tion of the earth ! 

PisisTRATUS. — Sir, I am very 
happy to hear so simple, easy, and in- 
telligible an explanation of Uncle 
Jack’s peculiarities; and I only hope 
that, for the future, the sides of his 
scalene triangle may never be pro. 
duced to our rectangular conforma: 
tions. e 

Mr. Caxton, (descending from his 
stilts, with an air as mildly reproach- 
ful as if I had been cavilling at the 
virtues of Socrates.)—You don’t do 
your uncle justice, Pisistratus; he isa 
very clever man; and I ag sure that, 
in spite of his scalene misfortune, he 
would be an honest one—that is 
(added Mr. Caxton, correcting him- 
self), not romantically or. heroically 
honest—but honest as men| go—if he 
could but keep his head mi enough 
above water; but, you see, when the 
best man in the world is engaged in 
the process of sinking, he catches hold 
of whatever comes in his way, and 
drowns the very friend who is swim- 
ming to save him. 
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but Uncle Jack makes it his business 
to be always sinking! 

Mr. Caxton, (with naivete.)—And 
how could it be otherwise, when he 
has been carrying all his fellow-crea- 
tures in his breeches’ pockets! Now 
he has got rid of that dead weight, I 
should not be surprised if he swam 
like a cork. 

PrsisTRaTvs, (who, since the Capi- 
talist, has become a strong Anti- 
Jackian.)—But if, sir, you really think 
Uncle Jack’s love for his fellow crea- 
tures is genuine, that is surely not 
the worst part of him. 

Mr. Caxton.—O literal ratiocina- 
tor, and dull to the true logic of Attic 
irony ! can’t you comprehend that an 
affection may be genuine as felt by 
the man, yet its nature be spurious in 
relation to others? A man may 
genuinely believe he loves his fellow 
creatures, when he roasts them like 
Torquemada, or guillotines them like 
St. Just! Happily Jack’s scalene tri- 
angle, being more produced from air 
than from fire, does not give to his 
philanthropy the inflammatory cha- 
racter which distinguishes the benevo- 
lence of inquisitors and revolutionists.* 
The philanthropy, therefore, takes a 
more flatulent and innocent form, and 
expends its strength in mounting 
paper balloons, out of which Jack 
pitches himself, with all the fellow 
creatures he can coax into sailing with 
him. No doubt Uncle Jack’s philan- 
thropy is sincere, when he cuts the 
string and soars up out of sight; but 
the sincerity will not much mend their 
bruises when himself and fellow crea- 
tures come tumbling down neck and 
heels. It must be a very wide heart 
that can take in all mankind—and of 
a very strong fibre to bear so much 
stretching. Such hearts there are, 
heaven be thanked!—and all praise to 
them! Jack’s is not of that quality. 
He isa scalene triangle. He is not 


PisietRaTUs.—Perfectly true, sir;|acircle! And yet, if he would but 
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let it rest, it 18 a good heart—a very 
good heart,” continued my father, 
warming into a tenderness quite in- 
fantine, all things considered. ‘Poor 
Jack ! that was prettily said of him 
—‘ That if he were a dog, and he had 
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turn out to give me the best of the 
straw!’ Poor brother Jack !” 

So the discussion was dropped; and, 
in the mennwhile, Uncle Jack, like 
the short-faced gentleman in the 
SP£oTATOR, “distinguished himself by 


no home but a dog-kennel, he would| a profound silence.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Buancue has contrived to associate 
herself, if not with my more active 
diversions—in running over the coun- 
try, and making friends with the far- 
mers—=still in all my more leisurely 
and domestic pursuits. There is about 
her o silent charm that it is very 
hard to define—but it seems to arise 
from a kind of innate sympathy with 
the moods and humours of those she 
loves. If one is gay, there is a cheer- 
ful ring in her silver laugh that seems 
gladness itself; if one is sad, and 
creeps away into a corner to bury 
one’s head in one’s hands, and muse 
-—by-und-by, and just at the right 
moment, when one has mused one’s 
fill, and the heart wants something 
to refresh and restore it, one feels two 
innocent arms round one’s neck— 
looks up—and lo! Blanche’s soft 
eyes, full of wistful compassionate 
kindness; though she has the tact 
not to question—it is enough for her 
to sorrow with your sorrow—she 
cares not to know more. A strange 
child !—fearless, and yet seemingly 
fond of things that inspire children 
with fear; fond of tales of fay, sprite, 
and ghost, which Mrs. Primmins draws 
fresh and new from her memory, as a 
conjuror draws pancakes*hot and hot 
from a hat. And yet so sure is 
Blanche of her own innocence that 
they never trouble her dreams in her 
lone little room, full of caliginous 
corners and nooks, with the winds 


moaning round the desolate ruins, 
and the cascments rattling hoarse in 
the dungeonelike wall. She would 
have no dread to walk through the 
ghostly keep in the dark, or cross the 
churchyard, what time, 


“ By. ne moon’s doubtful and malignant 
ight,” 


the grave-stones look so spectral, and 
the shade from the yew-trees lies so 
still on the sward. When the brows 
of Roland are gloomiest, and the com- 
pression of his lips makes sorrow look 
sternest, be sure that Blanche is 
couched at his feet, waiting the mo- 
ment when, with some heavy sigh, 
the muscles relax, and she is sure of 
the smile if she climbs #% his knee. 
It is pretty to chance gn her gliding 
up broken turret stairs, or standing 
hushed in the recess of shattered 
casements, and you wonder what 
thoughts of vague awe and solemn 
pleasure oan be at work under that 
still little brow. 

She has a quicl» comprehension of 
all that is taught to her; she already 
tasks to the full my mother’s educa- 
tional arts. My father has had to 
rummage his library for books, to feed 
(or extinguish) her desire for “farther 
information ;” and has promised les- 
sons in French and Italian—at some 
golden time in the shadowy “ By- 
and-By”—whichare receivedso grate. 
fully that one might think Blanche 
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mistook Télémaque and Noveile Mo. 
vali for baby-houses and dolls. Hea. 
ven send her through French and 
Italian with better success than at: 
tended Mr. Caxton’s lessons in Greek 
to Pisistratus! She has an ear for 
music, which my mother, who is no 
bad judge, declares to exquisite. 
Luckily there is an old Italian set: 
tied in a town ten miles off, who is 
said to be an excellent music-master, 
and who comes the round of the 
neighbouring squirearchy twice a- 
week. I have taught her to draw— 
an accomplishment in which I am not 
without skill—and she has already 
taken a sketch from nature, which, 
barring the perspective, is not so 
amiss; indeed, she has caught the 
notion of “idealising” (which pro- 
mises future originality) from her 
own natural instincts, and given to 
the old witch-elm, that hangs over 
the stream, just the bough that it 
wanted to dip into the water, and 
soften off the hard lines. My only 
fear is, that Blanche should become 
too dreamy and thoughtful. Poor 
child, she has no one to play with! 
So I look out, and get her a dor— 
frisky and young, who abhors seden- 
tary oceupations—a spaniel, small and 
coal-black, wjth ears sweeping the 
ground. JI baptise him “Juba,” in 
honour cf Addison’s Cato, and in con- 
sideration of. his sable curls and Mau- 
ritanian complexion. Blanche does 
not seem go eerie and elf-like while 
gliding through the ruins, when Juba 
barks by her side, und scares the birds 
from the ivy. 

One day I had been pacing to and 
fro the hall, which was deserted ; 
and the sight of the armour and por- 
traits—dumb evidences of the active 
and adventurous lives of the old inha- 
bitants, which seemed fo reprove my 
own inactive obscurity—had set me 
off on one of those Pegaséan hobbies 
on which youth mounts to the skies 
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—delivering maidens on rocks, and 
killing Gorgons and monsters—when 
Juba bounded in, and Blanche came 
after him, her straw hat in her hand. 

BuaxcHE.—I thought you were 
here, Sisty: may I stay? 

PIsisTRATUS.— Why, my dearchild, 
the day is so fine that instead of losing 
it in-doors, you ought to be running in 
the fields with Juba. 

JuBA.—Bow—wow. 

BiancnE.—Will you come too? 
If Sisty stays in, Blanche docs not 
care for the butterflies! 

Pisistratus, seeing that the thread 
of his day-dreams is broken, consents 
with an air of resignation. Just as 
they gain the door, Blanche pauses, 
and looks as if there were something 
on her mind. 

PISISTRATUS.—~W hatnow, Blanche? 
Why are you making knots in that 
ribbon, and writing invisible charac- 
ters on the floor with the point of 
that busy little foot ? 

BLANCHE, (mysteriously.)—I have 
found a new room, Sisty. Do you 
think we may look into it P 

PisisTRATUS.—Certainly ; unless 
any Bluebeard of your acquaintance 
told you not. Where is it? 

BLANCHE.—Up stairs—to the left. 

PISISTRATUS.——That littleold door, 
going down two stone steps, which is 
always kept locked ? 

BLANCHE.—Yes! it is not locked 
to-day. The door was ajar, and I 
peeped in; but I would not do more 
till I came and asked you if you 
thought it would not be wrong. 

PisisTRaTus.—Very good in you, 
my discreet little cousin. I have no 
doubt it is a ghost-trap; however, 

rith Juba’s protection, I think we 
might ventufe together. 

Pisistratus, Blanche, and Juba 
ascend the stairs, and turn off down 
, dark passage to the left, away from 
herooms in use. We reach the arch- 
pointed door of oak planks nailed 
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roughly together—we push it open, ' 


and perceive that a small stair winds 
down from the room: it is just over 
Roland’s chamber. 

The room has a damp smell, and 
has probably been left open to be 
aired, for the wind comes through the 
unbarred casement, and a billet burns 
on the hearth. The place has that 
attractive, fascinating air which be- 
longs to a lumber-room, than which I 
know nothing that so captivates the 
interest and fancy of young people. 
What treasures, to them, often lie 
hid in those quaint odds and ends 
which the elder generations have dis- 
carded as rubbish! All children are 
by nature antiquarians and relic- 
hunters. Still there is an order and 
precision with which the articles in 
that room are stowed away that be- 
lies the true notion of lumber—none 
of the mildew and dust which give 
such mournful interest to things aban- 
doned to decay. 

In one corner are piled up cases, and 
military-looking trunks of outlandish 
aspect, with R. D. C. in brass nails 
on their sides. From these we turn 
with involuntary respect, and call off 
Juba, who has wedged himself behind 
in pursuit of some imaginary mouse. 
But in the other corner is what seems 
to mea child’s cradle—not an English 
one evidently: it is of wood, seem- 
ingly Spanish rosewood, with a rail- 
work at the back, of twisted columns; 
and I should scarcely have known it 
to be a cradle but for the fairy-like 
quilt and the tiny pillows, which pro- 
claimed its uses. 

On the wall above the cradle were 
arranged sundry little articles, that 
had, perhaps, once made the joy of a 
child’s heart—broken toys with the 
paint rubbed off, a tin sword and 
trumpet, and a few tattered books, 
mostly in Spanish—by their shape 
and look, doubtless children’s books. 
Near these stood, on the floor, a pic- 
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ture with its face to the wall. Juba 
had chased the mouse that bis fancy 
still insisted on creating, behind this 
picture, and, as he abruptly drew 
back, the picture fell into the hands 
I stretched forth to receive it. I 
turned the face to the light, and was 
surprised to see merely an old family 
portrait ; it was that of a gentleman 
in the flowered vest and stiff ruff 
which referred the date of his exist- 
ence to the reign of Elizabeth —a 
man with a bold and noble counte- 
nance. On the corner was placed a 
faded coat of arms, beneath which was 
inscribed, “ HERBERT DE CAXTON, 
Ea: Aug: ETAT: 35.” 

On the back of the canvas I ob- 
served, as I now replaced the picture 
against the wall, a label in Roland’s 
handwriting, though in a younger and 
more running handthan he now wrote. 
The words were these :-— The best 
and bravest of our line. He charged 
by Sidney’s side on the field of Zut- 
phen; he fought in Drake’s ship 
against the armament of Spain. If 
ever I have a—-—””_ The rest of the 
label seemed to have been torn off. 

I turned away, and felt a remorsee 
ful shame that I had so fpr gratified 
my curiosity,—if by so harsh a name 
the powerful interest that had ab- 
sorbed me must be called. I looked 
round for Blanche ; she had retreated. 
from my side to the door’, and, with 
her hands peforg her eyes, was weep~- 
ing. As I stole towards her, my 
glance fell on a bgok that lay on a 
chair near the casement, and beside 
those relics of an infancy once pure 


and serene. By the old-fashioned 
silver clasps, I recognised Roland’s 


Bible. I felt as if I had been almost 
guilty of profanation in my thought- 
less intrusion. I drew away Blanche, 
and we descended the stairs noise- 
lesaly; and not till we were on our 
favourite spot, amidst a heap of ruins 
on the feudal justice-hill, did I seck 
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to kiss away her tears and ask the 
cause. 

“My poor brother!” sobbed Blanche, 
“they must have been his—and we 
shall never, never see him again !— 
and poor papa’s Bible, which he reads 
when he is very, very sad! I did not 
weep enough when my brother died. 
I know better what death is now! 


Poor papa! poor papa! Don’t die, 
too, Sisty!” 

There was no running after butter- 
flies that morning ; and it was long 
before I could soothe Blanche. In- 
deed, she bore the traces of dejection 
in her soft looks for many, many days; 
and she often asked me, sighingly, 
“Don’t you think it was very wrong 
in me to take you there?” Poor 
little Blanche, true daughter of Eve, 
she would not let me bear my due 
share of the blame; she would have 
it all in Adam’s primitive way of jus- 
tice—‘ The woman tempted me, and 
I did eat.” And since then Blanche 
has seemed more fond than ever of 
Roland, and comparatively deserts me 
to nestle close to him, and closer, till 


he looks up and says, “ My child, you | 
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flies ;” and she says now to him, not 
to me—“Come too!” drawing him out 
into the sunshine with a hand that 
will not loose its hold. 

Of all Roland’s line, this Herbert 
de Caxton was “the best and bravest!” 
yet he had never named that ancestor 
to me—never put any forefather in 
comparison with the dubious and my- 
thical Sir William. I now remem- 
bered once, that, in going over the 
pedigree, I had been struck by the 
name of Herbert—the only Herbert 
in the scroll—and had asked, “‘ What 
of him, uncle ?” and Roland had mut- 
tered something inaudible, and turned 
away. And I remembered, also, that 
in Roland’s room there was the mark 
in the wall where a picture of that 
size had once hung. The picture had 
been removed thence before we first 
came, but must have hung there for 
years to have left that mark on the 
wall ;—-perhaps suspended by Bolt, 
during Roland’s long continental ab- 
sence. “If ever I have a”—— 
What were the missing words? Alas! 
did they not relate to the son— 
missed for ever, evidently not fore 


are pale; go and run after the butter-| gotten still ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


My uncle‘sat on one side the fire- 
place, my mother on the gther; and 
I, at a small table between them, pre- 
pared to note dawn the results of 
their conference; for they had met in 
high council, to assess their joint for- 
tunes — determine what should be 
brought into the common stock, and 
set apart for the Civil List, and what 
should be laid aside as a Sinking- 
Fund. Now my mother, true woman 
as she was, had a womanly love of 
show in her own quiet way—of 
making “a genteel figure” in the 
eyes of the neighbourhood—of seeing 


that sixpence not only went as far as 
sixpence ought to go, but that, in the 
going, it should emit a mild but im- 
posing splendour ——not, indecd, a 
gaudy flash—a startling Borealian 
coruscation, which is scarcely within 
the modest and placid idiosyncrasies 
of sixpence—but a gleam of gentle 
and benign tight, just to show where 
a sixpence had been, and allow you 
time to say “ Behold!” before 


‘The jaws of darkness did devour it up.” 


Thus, as I once before took occasion 
to apprise the reader, we had always 
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held a very respectable position in the 
neighbourhood round our square brick 
house ; been as sociable as my father’s 
habits would permit; given our little 
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and had become more numerous since 
the news of our arrival had gone 
abroad; so that my mother saw before 
her a very suitable field for her hos- 


tea-parties, and our occasional dinners, pitable accomplishments—a reasonnble 
and, without attempting to vie with ground for her ambition that the 
our richer associates, there had always Tower should hold up its head, as be: 
been so exquisite a neatness, so notable came a Tower that held the head of 
a housekeeping, so thoughtful a dispo- | the family. 

sition, in short, of all the properties | But not to wrong thee, O dear 
indigenous to a well-spent sixpence, , mother ! as thou sittest there, opposite 
in my mother’s management, that' the grim Captain, so fair and so neat, 
there was not an old maid within; —with thine apron as white, and thy 
seven miles of us who did not pro-jhair as trim and as sheen, and thy 
nonce our tea-partics to be perfect ;, morning cap, with its ribbons of blue, 
and the great Mrs. Rollick, who gave! as coquettishly arranged as if thou 
forty guineas a-year to a professed hadst a fear that the least negligence 
cook and housekeeper, used regularly, |on thy part might lose thee the heart 
whenever we dined at Rollick Hall, of thine Austin—not to wrong thee 
to call across the table to my mother : by setting down to frivolous motives 
(who therewith blushed up to her;alone thy feminine visions of the 


ears), to apologise for the strawberry 
jelly. It is true, that when, on re- 
turning home, my mother adverted 
to that flattering and delicate com- 
pliment, in a tone that revealed the 
self-conceit of the human heart, my 
father—whether to sober his Kitty’s 
vanity into a proper and Christian 
mortification of spirit, or from that 
strange shrewdness which belonged to 
him—would remark that Mrs. Rollick 
was of a querulous nature; that the 
compliment was meant not to please 
my mother, but to spite the professed 
cook and housekeeper, to whoin the 
butler would be sure to repeat the 
invidious apology. 


In settling at the Tower, and 


assuming the head of its establish- 
ment, my mother was naturally anx- 
ious that, poor battered invalid though 
the Tower was, it should still put its 
best leg foremost. Sundry cards, 
despite the thinness of the neighbour- 
hood, tad been left at the door: 
various invitations, which my uncle 
had hitherto declined, had greeted 
his occupation of the ancestral ruin, 





social amenities of life, I know that 
thine heart, in its provident tender- 


“hess, was quite ns much interested as 


ever thy vanities could be, in the 
hospitable thoughts on which thou 
wert intent. For, first and foremost, 
it was the wish of thy soul that thine 
Austin might, as little as possible, be 
reminded of the change in his for- 
tunes,—might miss as little as possible 
those interruptions to lis abstracted 
scholarly moods, at which, it is true, 
he used to fret and to pshaw and to 
cry Paps! but which nevertheless 
always did him good, and freshened 
up the stream of histhoughts. And, 
next, it Was the conviction of thine 
understanding that a little society, 
and boon companionship, and the 
proud pleasure of showing his ruins, 
and presiding at the hall of his fore- 
fathers, would take Rolund out of 
those gloomy reveries into which he 
still fell at times, And, thirdly, for 
us young people ought not Blanche 
to find companions in children of her 
own sex and age? Already in those 
large black eyes there was something 
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melancholy and brooding, as there is 
in the eyes of all children who live 
only with their elders ; and for Pisis- 
tratus, with his altered prospects, and 
the one great gnawing memory at his 
heart-——which he tried to conceal from 
himself, but which a mother (and a 
mother who had loved) saw at a 
glance—what could be better than 
such union and interchange with the 
world around us, smal! though that 
world might be, as woman, sweet 
binder and blender of all social links, 
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didst not go, like the awful Floren- 
tine, 
** Sopra lor vanita che par persona,” 


‘over thin shadows that mocked the 
substance of real forms,’ but rather it 
was the real forms that appeared as 
shadows or vaniia. 

What a digression !—can I never 
tell my story in a plain straight- 
forward way? Certainly I was born 
under Cancer, and all my movements 
are circumlocutory, sideways, and crab- 


might artfully effect ?—So that thou | like. 


CHAPTER V. 


“I rHrnx, Roland,” said my mo- 
ther, “that the establishment is 
settled. Bolt, who is equal to three 
men at least; Primmins, cook and 
housekeeper; Molly, a good stirring 
girl—and willing, (though I’ve had 
some difficulty in persuading her to 
submit not to be called Anna Maria !) 
Their wages are but a small item, my 
dear Roland.” 

“Hem!” said Roland, “since we 

can’t do with fewer servants at less 
wages, I suppose we must call it 
small.” 

“It is 80,” aid my mother with 
mild positiveness. ‘And, indeed, 
what. with the game and fish, and 
the garden and poultry-yard, and 
your own mutton, our hou&keeping 
will be next to nothing.” 

“Hem!” again taid the thrifty 
Roland, with a slight inflection of the 
beetle brows. “It may be next to 
nothing, ma’am—sister—just as a 
butcher’s shop may be next to North- 
umberland House, but there is a 
vast deal between nothing and that 
next neighbour you have’ given it.” 

This speech was so like one of my 
father’s—so naive an imitation of that 
subtle reasoner’s use of the rhetorical 


figure called ANTANACLASIS (or repeti- 
tion of the same words in a different 
sense), that I laughed and my mother 
smiled. But she smiled reverently, 
not thinking of the ANTANACLASIS, as, 
laying her hand on Roland’s arm, she 
replied in the yet more formidable 
figure of speech called EPIPHONEMA 
(or exclamation), “Yet, with all your 
economy, you would have had us—” 

“Tut!” cried my uncle, parrying 
the ZPIPHONEMA with a masterly 
APOSIOPESIS (or breaking off); “tut! 
if you had done what I wished, I 
should have had more pleasure for my 
money !” 

My poor mother’s rhetorical ar- 
moury supplied no weapon to meet 
that artful APOSIOPESIS; so she 
dropped the rhetoric altogether, and 
went on with that “unadorned elo- 
quence” natural to her, as to other 
great financial reformers :—‘“ Well, 
Roland, but I am a good housewife, I 
assure you, and—don’t scold; but 
that you never do,—I mean, don’t 
look as if you would like to scold ; the 
fact is, that, even after setting aside 
£100 a-year for our little parties— 

“Little parties!—a hundred a 
year!” cried the Captain aghast. 
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My mother pursued her way re-- 
morselessly,—“ Which we can well 
afford; and without counting your 
half-pay, which you must keep for 
pocket-moncy and your wardrobe and 
Blanche’s, I calculate that we can 
allow Pisistratus £150 a-year, which, 
with the scholarship he is to get, will 
keep him at Cambridge,” (at that, 
seeing the scholarship was as yet 
amidst the Pleasures of Hope, I shook 
my head doubtfully); “and,” con- 
tinued my mother, not heeding that 
sign of dissent, “we shall still have 
something to lay by.” 

The Captain’s face assumed a ludi- 
crous expression of compassion and 
horror; he evidently thought my 
mother’s misfortunes had turned her 
head. 

His tormentor continued. 

“For,” said my mother, with a 
pretty calculating shake of ber head, 
and a movement of the right fore- 
finger towards the five fingers of the 
left hand, “£370—the intcrest of 
Austin’s fortuno—and £50 that we 
may reckon for the rent of our house, 
make £420 a-year. Add your £330 
a-ycar from the farm, sheep-walk, and 
cottages that you let, and the total is 
£750. Now, with-all we get for no- 
thing for our housekeeping, as I said 
before, we can do very well with £500 
a-year, and indeed make a handsome 
figure. So, after allowing Sisty £150, 
we still have £100 to lay by for 
Blanche.” 

“Stop, stop, stop!” cried the Cap- 
tain in great agitation; “who told 
you that I had £330 a-year ?” 
“ Why, Bolt,—don’t be angry with 
him.” 
“ Bolt is a blockhead. From £330 
a-year take £200, and tle remainder 
is all my income, besides my half-pay.” 
s My mother opened her eyes, and so 

id I. 
“To that £130 add, if you please, 
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over, my dear sister, is yours or Aus- 
tin’s, or your boy’s; but not a shilling 
can go to give luxuries to a miserly, 
battered old soldier. Do you under- 
stand me ?” 

“No, Roland,” said my mother, 
“TJ don’t understand you at all. Does 
not your property bring in £330 a- 
year 9» 

Yes, but it has a debt of £200 
a-ycar on it,” said the Captain gloomily 
and reluctantly. 

‘Oh, Roland!” cried my mother 
tenderly, and approaching so near 
that, had my father been in the room, 
I am sure she would have been bold 
enough to kiss the stern Captain, 
though I never saw him look sterner 
and less kissable. ‘Oh, Roland!” 
cried my mother, concluding that 
famous EPIPHONEMA which my uncle’s 
APOSIOPESIS had before nipped in the 
bud, ‘‘and yet you would have made 
us, who are twice as rich, rob you of 
this little all!” 

* Ah!” said Roland, trying to smile, 
“but I should have had my own way 
then, and starved you shockingly. 
No talk then of ‘little parties,’ and 
such-like. But you must not now 
turn the tables against me, nor bring 
your £420 a-year as a set-off to my 
£130.” . 

“Why,” saidmy mother generously, 
‘you forget the money’s worth that 
you contribute—all that your grounds 
supply, and all that we save by it. I 
am sure éhat that’s worth a yearly 
£300 at the least.” 

“‘Madam—-sistex,” said the Captain, 
“Ym sure you don’t want to hurt my 
feelings. All I have to say is, that, 
if you add to what I bring an equal 
sum—-to keep up the poor old ruin— 
it is the utmost that I can allow, and 
the rest is not more than Pisistratus 
can spen: 23 e 

So saying, the Captain rose, bowed, 

,and, before either of us could stop 


£180 of your own. All that you have | him, hobbled out of the room. 
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** Dear me, Sisty !” said my mother, 
wringing her hands, “I have certainly 
displeased him. How could I guess 
he had so large a debt on the pro- 

y p 

‘“‘ Did not he pay his son’s debts P 
Is not that the reason that—” 

“Ah!” interrupted my mother, 
almost crying, “and it was that 
which ruffled him, and I not to guess 
it? What shall I do?” 

“‘ Set to work at a new calculation, 
dear mother, and let him have his 
own way.” 

“ But then,” said my mother, “ your 
uncle will mope himself to death, and 
your father will have no relaxation, 
while you see that he has lost his 
former object in his books. And 
Blanche—and you too. If we were 
only to contribute what dear Roland 
does, I do not see how, with £260 
a-year, we could ever bring our neigh- 
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mind—no, I’ll go and look over the 
week-books with Primmins.” 

My mother went ler way sorrow- 
fully, and I was left alone. 

Then I looked on the stately old 
hall, grand in its forlorn decay. And 
the dreams I had begun to cherish at 
my heart swept over me, and hurried 
me along, far, far away into the 
golden land, whither Hope beckons 
youth. To restore my father’s for- 
tunes—re-weave the links of that 
broken ambition which had knit his 
genius with the world—rebuild those 
fallen walls—cultivate those barren 
moors—revive the ancient name— 
glad the old soldier’s age—and be to 
both the brothers what Roland had 
lost—ason! These were my dreams ; 
and when I woke from them, lo! they 
had Icft behind an intense purpose, a 
resolute object. Dream, O youth !— 
dream manfully and nobly, and thy 


bours round us! I wonder what drcams shall be prophets! 
Austin would say! I have half a, 
CHAPTER VI. 


LETTER FROM PISISTRATUS CAXTON, TO ALBERT TREVANION, ESQ., M.P. 


(The confession of a youth who in the Old World finds himself one too many.) 


“My DEAR Mr. TREVANION,—I 
thank you cordially, and so we do all, 
for your reply to my letter, informing 
you of the villanous traps through 
which we have passed—not indeed 
with whole skins,«but still whole in 
life and limb—which, considering that 
the traps were three, and the teeth 
sharp, was more than we could rea- 
sonably expect. We have taken to 
the wastes, like wise foxes as we are, 
and I do not think a bait can be found 


that will again snare the fox paternal. book-life was not meant for me. 


disgrace, Ah! my dear Mr. Treva- 
nion, if you are busy with ‘blue-books’ 
when this letter reaches yon, siop 
here, and put it aside for some rare 
moment of leisure. I am about to 
open my heart to you, and ask you, 
who know the world so well, to aid 
me in an escape from those flamman- 
tia menia, wherewith I find that 
world begirt and enclosed. For look 
you, sir, you and my father were right 


when you both agreed that the mere 
And 


As for the fox filial, it is different, | yet what is not book-life, to a young 
and I am about to prove to you that, man who would make his way through 
he is burning to redeem the family the ordinary and conventional paths 
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to fortune? All the professions are 
so book-lined, book-hemmed, book- 
choked, that wherever these strong 
hands of mine stretch towards action, 
they find themselves met by octavo 
ramparts, flanked with quarto crenel- 
lations. For first, this college life, 
opening to scholarships, and ending, 
perchance, as you political economists 
would desire, in Malthusian fellow- 
ships—premiums for cclibacy—con- 
sider what manner of thing it is! 
“Three years, book upon book,—a 
great Dead Sea before one, three 
years long, and all the apples that 
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this broad chest, grow of value and 
worth, in this hot-bed of cerebral in- 
flammation and dyspeptic intellect P 
I know what is in me; I know I have 
the qualities that should go with stal- 
wart limbs and broad chest. I have 
some plain common sense, some promp- 
titude and keenness, some pleasure in 
hardy danger, some fortitude in bear- 
ing pain—dqualities for which I bless 
Heaven, for they are qualities good 
and useful in private life. But inthe 
forum of men, in the market of fortune, 
are they not flocci, nauci, nihili ? 
‘In a word, dear sir and friend, in 


grow on the shore full of the ashes of this crowded Old World, there is not 


pica and primer! Those three years 
ended, the fellowship, it may be won, 
—still books—books—if the whole 
world does not close at the college 
gates. Do I, from scholar, effloresce 
into literary man, author by profession ? 
—books—books! Do I go into the 
law ? —- books — books. Ars longa, 
vita brevis, which, paraphrased, means 
that it is slow work before one fags 
one’s way to a brief! Do TI turn 
doctor? Why, what but books can 
kill time, until, at the age of forty, 
a lucky chance may permit me to kill 
something else? The church (for 
which, indeed, I don’t profess to be 
good enough),—that is book-life par 
excellence, whether, inglorious and 


the same room that our bold fore- 
fathers found for men to walk about, 
and jostle their neighbours. No; 
they must sit down like boys at 
their form, and work out their tasks, 
with rounded shoulders and aching 
fingers. There has been a pastoral 
age, and a hunting age, and a fighting 
age, Now we have arrived at tho age 
sedentary. Men who sit longest carry 
all before them: puny delicate fellows, 
with hands just strong enough to 
wield a pen, eyes #0 bleared by the 
midnight lamp that they see no joy 
in that buxom sun, (which draws me 
forth into the fields, as Bfe draws the 
living), and digestive organs worn 
and macerated by the relentless fia- 


poor, I wander through long lines of gellation of the brain. Certainly, if 
divines and fathers; or, ambitious of this is to be the Reign pf Mind, it is 


bishoprics, I amend the corruptions, 
not of the human heart, but of a 


idle to repine, and kick against the 
pricks; But is it true that all these 


Greek text, and through defiles of qualities of action that are within me 


scholiasts and commentators win my 
way to the See. In short, barring 
the noble profession of arms——which 
you know, after all, is not precisely 
the road to fortune—can you tell me 
any means by which one may escape 
these eternal books, this mental clock- 
work, and corporeal lethargy ? Where 
can this passion for life that runs riot 
through my veins find its vent? 
Where can these stalwart limbs, and 


are to go for néthing? If I were 
rich and happy in mind and circum. 
stance, well and good ; I should shoot, 
hunt, farm, travel, enjoy life, and snap 
my fingers at ambition. If I were so 
poor and so humbly bred that I could 
turn gamekeeper or whipper-in, as 
pauper gentlemen virtually did of old, 
well and good too; I should exhaust 
this troublesome vitality of mine, by 
nightly battles with pcachors, and 
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leaps over double dykes and stone 
walls. If I were so depressed of 
spirit that I could live without re- 
morse on my father’s small means, 
and exclaim with Claudian, ‘The 
earth gives me feasts that cost 
nothing,’ well and good too; it 
were a life to suit a vegetable, or a 
very minor post. But as it is!—here 
I open another leaf of my heart to 
you! To say that, being poor, I 
want to make a fortune, is to say that 
I am an Englishman. To attach our- 
selves to a thing positive, belongs to 
our practical race. Even in our 
dreams, if we build castles in the air, 
they are not Castles of Indclence,— 
indeed they have very little of the 
castle about them, and look much 
more like Hoare’s Bank on the east 
side of Temple Bar! I desire, then, to 
make a fortune. But I differ from 
my countrymen, first, by desiring only 
what you rich men would call but 
a small fortune; secondly, in wishing 
that I may not spend my whole life 
in that fortune-making. Just see, 
now, how I am placed. 

“Under ordinary circumstances, I 
must begin by taking from my father 
a large slice of an income that will ill 
spare paring’ According to my cal- 
culation, my parents and my uncle 
want all they have got—and the sub- 
traction of the yearly sum on which 
Pisistratus is to live, till he can live 
by his own labours, would be so much 
taken from the decent cofmforts of 
his kindred. If I return to Cam- 
bridge, with all ecottomy, I must thus 
narrow still more the res angusta 
domi—and when Cambridge is over, 
and I am turned loose upon the world 
failing, as is likely enough, of the 
support of a fellowship—how many 
years must I work, or rather, alas! 
not work, at the bar, (which, after all, 
seems my best calling) before I can 
in my turn provide for those who, till 
then, rob themselves for me ?-—till I 
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have arrived at middle life, and they 
are old and worn out—till the chink 
of the golden bowl sounds but hollow 
at the ebbing well! I would wish 
that, if I can make money, those I 
love best may enjoy it while enjoy- 
ment is yet left to them; that my 
father shall see Zhe History of 
Human Error complete, bound in 
russia on his shelves; that my mother 
shall have the innocent pleasures that 
content her, before age steals the 
light from her happy smile; that be- 
fore Roland’s hair is snow-white (alas ! 
the snows there thicken fast), he shall 
lean on my arm, while we settle to- 
gether where the ruin shall be re- 
paired or where left to the owls; and 
where the dreary bleak waste around 
shall laugh with the gleam of corn :—= 
for you know the nature of this Cum- 
berland soil—you, who possess much 
of it, and have won so many fair acres 
from the wild:—you know that my 
uncle’s land, now (save a single farm) 
scarce worth a shilling an acre, needs 
but capital to become an estate more 
lucrative than ever his ancestors 
owned. You know that, for you have 
applied your capital to the same kind 
of land, and, in doing so, what bless- 
ings—which you scarcely think of in 
your London library — you have 
effected!—what mouths you feed, 
what hands you employ! I have 
calculated that my uncle’s moors, 
which now scarce maintain two or 
three shepherds, could, manured by 
money, maintam two hundred families 
by their labour. All this is worth 
trying for! therefore Pisistratus wants 
to make money. Not so much! he 
does not require millions—a few spare 
thousand pounds would go a long way; 
and with a modest capital to begin 
with, Roland should become a true 
Squire, a real landowner, not the 
mere lord of a desert. Now then, 
dear sir, advise me how I may, with 
such qualities as I possess, arrive at 
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that capital—ay, and before it is too riage with one worthy, if not of her, 
late—so that money-making may not at least of her station. I do so as be- 
last till my grave. comes one whom you have sllowed to 
“Turning in despair from this retain the right to pray for the hap- 
civilised world of ours, I have cast my piness of you and yours. 
eyes to a world far older,—and yet “My dear Mr. Trevanion, this is a 
more to a world in its giant child- long letter, and I dare not even read 
hood. India here,—Australia there! it over, lest, if I do, I should not send 
-—what say you, sir—you who will it. Take it with all its faults, and 
see di ionately those things that judge of it with that kindness with 
float before my eyes through a golden which you have judged ever 
haze, loomin in the distance ? 
Such is my Sard jee in your judg- * Your grateful and devoted servant, 
ment, that you have but to say, ‘ Fool, PP ” 
give up thine El Dorados and stay at pssst Oe Set: 
home—stick to the books and the 
desk—annihilate that redundance of 
animal life that is in thee—grow a 


mental machine—thy physical gifts ;oorpp FROM ALBERT TREVANTION, 


arc of no avail to thee—take thy ,, “~ ae ae 
place among the slaves of the Lamp’ SQ. M.P., TO PISISTRATUS CAXT 


—and I will obey without a murmur. Library of the House of Commons, 
But if I am right—if I have in me Teasday gst. 
attributes that here find no market; ‘“ My DEAR PISISTRATUS,-—***#® 
if my repinings are but the instincts is up! we are in for it for two mortal 
of nature, that, out of this decrepit hours. I take flight to the library, 
Civilisation, desire vent for growth and devote those hours to you. Don’t 
in the young stir of some more rude be conceited, but that picture of your- 
and vigorous social system—then give self which you have placed before me 
me, I pray, that advice which may has struck me with all the force of an 
clothe my idea in some practical and original. The state of mind which you 
tangible embodiments. Have I made describe so vividly must be’s very com- 
myself understood ? mon one, in our era of civilisation, yet I 
“We take no newspaper here, but have never before seen it made so pro- 
occasionally one finds its way from | minent and life-like. You have been in 
the parsonage; and I have lately | my thoughts all day. Yes, how many 
rejoiced at a paragraph that spoke of young men must there be like you, in 
your speedy entrance into the adminis- this Old “World, able, intelligent, 
tration as a thing certain. I write to active, and persevering enough, yet 
you before you are a minister; and not adapted for suctess in any of our 
you see what I seek is net in the way conventional professions—‘ mute, in- 
of official patronage: A niche in an glorious Raleighs’ Your letter, young 
office !—-oh, to me that were worse ‘artist, is an illustration of the philo- 
than all. Yet I did labour hard with sophy of colonising. I comprehend. 
you, but—that was different! I write | better, after reading it, the old Greek 
to you thus frankly, knowing your | colonisation,—the sending out not 
warm noble heart—and asifyouwere only the paupérs, the refuse of an 
my father. Allow me to add my over-populated state, but a large pro-. 
humble but earnest congratulations portion of a better class—fellows full 
on Miss Trevanion’s approaching mar- of pith and sap, and exuberant vitality, 
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like yourself, blending, in chose wise 
eleruchia, a certain portion of the 
aristocratic with the more democratic 
element; not turning a rabble loose 
upon a new soil, but planting in the 
foreign allotments all the rudiments 
of a harmonious state, analogous to 
that in the mother country—not only 
getting rid of hungry craving mouths, 
but furnishing vent for a waste sur. 
plus of intelligence and courage, which 
at home is really not needed, and 
more often comes to ill than to good ; 
—here only menaces our artificial em 
bankments, but there, carried off in 
an aqueduct, might give life to a 
desert. 

“For my part, in my ideal of 
colonisation, I should like that each 
exportation of human beings had, as 
of old, its leaders and chiefs—not so 
appointed from the mere quality of 
rank, often, indeed, taken from tlie 
humbler classes — but still men to 
whom a certain degree of education 
should give promptitude, quickness, 
adaptability— men in whom their 
followers can confide. The Greeks 
understood that. Nay, as the colony 
makes progress—as its principal town 
rises into the dignity of a capital- 
polis that needs a polity——I sometimes 
think it might be wise to go still far- 
ther, and not only transplant to it a 
high standard of civilisation, but draw 
it more clogely into connexion with the 
parent state, and render the passage 
of spare intellect, edutation, and 
civility, to and fro, more facile, by 
drafting off thither the spare scions of 
royalty itself. I know that many of 
my more ‘ liberal’ friends would pooh- 
pooh this notion; but I am sure that 
the colony altogether, when arrived 
to a state that would bear the im- 
portation, would thrive all the better 
for it. And when the day shall come, 
(as to all healthful colonies it mugt 
come sooner or later) in which the 
settlement has grown an independent 
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state, we may thereby have laid the 
seeds of a constitution and a civilisa- 
tion similar to our own—with self- 
developed forms of monarchy and 
aristocracy, though of a simpler 
growth than old societies accept, and 
not left a strange motley chaos of 
struggling democracy —an uncouth 
livid giant, at which the Frankenstein 
may well tremble—not because it is a 
giant, but because it is a giant half 
completed.* Depend on it, the New 
World will be friendly or hostile to 
the Old, not tn proportion to the 
kinship of race, but in proportion to 
the similarity of manners and institu- 
tions—a mighty truth to which we 
colonisers have been blind. 

“ Passing from these more distant 
speculations to this positive present 
before us, you see already, from what 
I have said, that I sympathise with 
your aspirations — that I construe 
them as you would have me ;—look- 
ing to your nature and to your objects, 
I give you my advice in a word— 
EMIGRATE ! 

“My advice is, however, founded 
on one hypothesis—viz., that you are 
perfectly sincere—you will be con- 
tented with a rough life, and with a 
moderate fortune at the end of your 
probation. Don’t dream of emigra- 
ting if you want to make a million, 
or the tenth part of a million. Don’t 
dream of emigrating, unless you can 
enjoy its hardships,—to bear them is 
not enough ! 

“ Australia is the land for you, as 
you seem to surmise. Australia is the 
land for two classes of emigrants: 
Ist, The man who has nothing but 


* These es were sent to press before 
the author seen Mr, Wakefield’s recent 
work on Colonisation, wherein the views 
here expressed are enforced with great 
‘arnestness and conspicuous sagacity. The 
suthor is not the less pleased at this coincl- 
dence of opinion, because he has the mis- 
fortune to dissent from certain other parts 
f Mr. Wakefield’s elaborate theory. 
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his wits, and plenty of them; 2dly, 
The man who has a small capital, and 
who is contented to spend ten years 
in trebling it. I assume that you 
belong to the latter class. Take out 
£3000, and, before you are thirty 
years old, you may return with 
£10,000 or £12,000. If that satisfies 
you, think seriously of Australia. By 
coach, to-morrow, I will send you 
down all the best books and reports 
on the subject; and I will get you 
what detailed information I can from 
the Colonial Office. Having read 
these, and thought over them dispas- 
sionately, spend some months yet 
among the sheep-walks of Cumber- 
land; learn all you can, from all the 
shepherds you can find—from Thyrsis 
to Menalcas. Do more; fit yourself 
in every way for a life in the Bush ; 
where the philosophy of the division 
of labour is not yet arrived at. Learn 
to turn your hand to everything. Be 
something of a smith, something of a 
carpenter—do the best you can with 
the fewest tools; make yourself an 
excellent shot; break in all the wild 
horses and ponies you can borrow and 
beg. Even if you want todonone of 
these things when in your settlement, 
the having learned to do them will 
fit you for many other things not 
now foreseen. De-fine-gentlemanise 
yourself from the crown of your head 
to the sole of your foot, and become 
the greater aristocrat for so doing; 
for he is more than an aristocrat, he 
is a king, who suffices in all things 
for himself—who is his own master, 
because he wants no valetaille. I 
think Seneca has expressed that 
thought before me; and I would 
quote the passage, but the book, I 
fear, is not in the liVrary of the 


House of Commons. But now— 
(cheers, by Jove! 
is down! Ah! it isso; and 


is up, and that cheer followed a sharp 
hit at me. How I wish I were your | 
No. 347, 
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age, and going to Australia with you!) 
But now—to resume my suspended 
period—but now to the important 
point—capital. You must take that, 
unless you go as a shepherd, and then 
good-by to the idea of £10,000 in ten 
years. So, you see, it appears at the 
first blush that you must still come to 
your father ; but, you will say, with 
this difference, that you borrow the 
capital with every chance of repaying 
it instead of frittering away the income 
year after year till you are eight-and- 
thirty or forty at least. Still, Pisis- 
tratus, you don’t, in this, gain your 
object at a leap; and my dear old 
friend ought not to lose his son and 
his money too. You say you write to 
me as to your own father. You know 
I hate professions; andif you did not 
mean what you say, you have offended 
me mortally. As a father, then, I 
take a father’s rights, and speak 
plainly. A friend of mine, Mr. Bold- 
ing, & clergyman, has a son—a wild 
fellow, who is likely to get into all 
sorts of scrapes in England, but with 
plenty of good in him, notwithstand- 
ing—frank, bold-——not wanting in 
talent, but rather in prudence —~ 
easily tempted and led away into ex- 
travagance. He would make a capi- 
tal colonist, (no such temptations in 
the Bush!) if tied to a youth like 
you. Now I propose, with your leave, 
that his father shall advance him 
£1500, which shall not, however, be 
placed ingis hands, but in yours, as 
head partner in the firm. You, on 
your side, shall edvance the same 
sum of £1500, which you shall bor- 
row from me, for three years without 
interest. At the end of that time 
interest shall commence, and the 
capital, with the interest on the said 
first three years, shall be repaid to 
me, or my exegutors, on your return. 
After you have been a year or two in 
the Bush, and felt your way, and 
learned your business, you may then 
Q 15 
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safely borrow £1500 more from your 
father ; and, in the meanwhile, you 
and your partner will have had 
together the full sum of £3000 to 
commence with. You see in this 
proposal I make you no gift, and I 
run no risk, even by your death. If 
you die insolvent, I will promise to 
come on your father, poor fellow !— 
for small joy and small care will he 
have then in what may be left of his 
fortune. There—TI have said all; and 
I will never forgive you if you reject 
an aid that will serve you so much, 
and cost me so little. 

“TI accept your congratulations 
on Fanny’s engagement with Lord 
Castleton. When you return from 
Australia you will still be a young 
man, she (though about your own 
years) almost a middle-aged woman, 
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with her head full of pomps and 
vanities. All girls have a short 
period of girlhood in common; but 
when they enter womanhood, the 
woman becomes the woman of her 
class. As for me, and the office ase 
signed to me by report, you know 
what I said when we parted, and— 
but here J comes, and tells me 
that ‘I am expected to speak, and 
answer N , who is just up, brim- 
ful of malice,’——the House crowded, 
and hungering for personalities. So 
I, the man of the Old World, gird 
up my loins, and leave you with a 
sigh, to the fresh youth of the New— 


‘Ne tibi sit duros acuisse in preelia dentes.’ 
‘Yours affectionately, 
“ ALBERT TREVANION.” 








CHAPTER VII. 


So, reader, thou art now at the 
secret of my heart. 

Wonder not that J, a bookman’s 
son, and, at certain periods of my 
life, a bookman myself, though of 
lowly gradedn that venerable class— 
wonder not that I should thus, in that 
transition stage between youth and 
manhood, have turned impatiently 
from books.—Most students, at one 
time or other in their existence, have 
felt the imperious demang of that 
restless principle in man’s nature, 
which calls upon eich son of Adam 
to contribute his share to the vast 
treasury of human deeds. And though 

scholars are not necessarily, nor 
usually, men of action,—yet the men 
of action whom History presents to 
our survey, have rarely been without 
@ certain degree of schplarly nurture. 
For the ideas which books quicken, 
books cannot always satisfy. And 
though the royal pupilofAristotle slept 


with Homer under his pillow, it was 
not that he might dream of composing 
epics, but of conquering new Ilions 
in the East. Many a man, how little 
soever resembling Alexander, may still 
have the conqueror’s aim in an object 
that action only can achieve, and the 
book under his pillow may be the 
strongest antidote to his repose. And 
how the stern Destinies that shall 
govern the man weave their first de- 
licate tissues amidst the earliest asso- 
ciations of the child!—Those idle 
tales with which the old credulous 
nurse had beguiled my infancy—tales 
of wonder, knight-errantry, and ad- 
venture, had left behind them seeds 
long latent—seeds that might never 
have sprung*up above the soil—but 
that my boyhood was so early put 
under the ing-giass, and in the 
quiek forcing-house, of the London 
world. There, even amidst books and 
study, lively observation and petulant 
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ambition broke rorth from the lush those at home, the iuea became utterly 
foliage of romance—that fruitless hateful and repugnant. Under pre- 
leafiness of poetic youth! Andthere tence that I found myself, on trial, 
passion, which is a revolution in all not yet sufficiently prepared to do 
the elements of individual man, had credit to my father’s name, I had 
called a new state of being, turbulent easily obtained leave to lose the ensu- 
and eager, out of the old habits and ing college term, and pursue my 
conventional forms it had buried— studies at home. This gave me time 
ashes that speak where the fire has to prepare my plans, and bring round 
been. Far from me, as from any —how'shall I ever bring round to my 
mind of some manliness, be the at- adventurous views those whom I 
tempt to create interest by dwelling propose to desert? Hard it is to get 
at length on the struggles against a on in the world—very hard! But 
rash and misplaced attachment, which the most painful step in the way # 
it was my duty to overcome; but all that which starts from the threshold 
such love, as I have before implied, is of a beloved home. 


a terrible unsettler :— How-——ah, how, indeed! “No, 
Blanche, you cannot join me to-day ; 


*¢ Where once such fairies dance, no grass ° 
anthaver grow.” : » n0 Eras® YT am going out for many hours. So 


it will be late before I can be home.” 
To re-enter boyhood, go with meek Home! — the word chokes me! 
docility through its disciplined routine Juba slinks back to his young mis- 
—how hard had I found that return, tress, disconsolate; Blanche gazes at 
amidst the cloistered monotony of me ruefully from our favourite hill- 
college! My love for my father,and top, and the flowers she has been 
my submission to his wish, had indeed gathering fall unheeded from her 
given some animation to objects other- basket. I hear my mother’s voice 
wise distasteful; but, now that my singing low, as she sits at work by 
return to the University must be at- her open casement. How-— ah, how, 
tended with positive privation to indeed! 
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PART THIRTEENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sr. Curysostom, in his work on 
-The Priesthood, defends deceit, if for 
‘ @ good purpose, by many Scriptural 
examples; ends his first book by as. 
serting that it is often necessary, and 
that much benefit may arise from it ; 
and begins his second book by saying 
that it ought not to be called deceit, 
but “ good management.’’* 

Good management, then, let me 
. Call the innocent arts by which I now 
sought to insinuate my project into 
favour and assent with my unsus: 
pecting family. At first I began with 
Roland. I easily induced him to read 
some of the books, full of the charm 
of Australign life, which Trevanion 
had sent me; and, so happily did those 
descriptions suit his own erratic tastes, 
and the free half-savage man that lay 
rough and large within that soldierly 
nature, that' he himself, as it were, 
seemed to suggest my own ardent de- 
sire—sighed, as the careworn Trre- 
vanion had done, that “he was not 
my age,” and blew the flame that 
consumed me with his own willing 
breath. So that when at last— 
wandering one day over the wild 


the peat, and exclaimed, “ Zounds, 
sir! the bar and lying, with truth 
and a world fresh from God before 
you !” 

“Your hand, uncle—we uncerstand 
each other. Now help me with those 
two quiet hearts at home!” 

«Plague on my tongue ! what have 
I done ?” said the Captain, looking 
aghast. Then, after musing a little 
time, he turned his dark eye on me, 
and growled out, “I suspect, young 
sir, you have been laying a trap for 
me; and I have fallen into it, like an 
old fool as I am.” 

“Oh, sir, if you prefer the bar !?— 

“Rogue !” 

“Or, indeed, I might perhaps get 
a clerkship ina merchant’s office ?” 

‘*If you do, I will scratch you out 
of the pedigree !” 

“ Huzza, then, for Australasia !” 

‘Well, well, well,” said my uncle, 


‘With a smile on his lip, and a tear in his 
eye ;” 

‘the old sea-king’s blood will force 

its way—a soldier or a rover, there 

is no other choice for you. We 


moors—I said, knowing his hatred of shall mourn and miss you; but who 


‘aw and lawyers— 

“ Alas, uncle, that nothing should 
left for me but the ‘bar !” 

Captain Roland struck his cane into 








* Hobler’s Translation. 


can chain the young eagles to the 
eyrie ?” 

I had a harder task with my 
father, who at first seemed to listen to 
me as if I had been talking of un 6x- 
cursion to the moon. But I threw in 
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a dexterous dose of the old Greek 
Cleruchia — cited by Trevanion — 
which set him off full trot on his 
hobby, till after a short excursion to 
Eubca and the Chersonese, he was 
fairly lost amidst the Ionian colonies 
of Asia Minor. I then gradually and 
artfully decoyed him into his favourite 
science of Ethnology; and, while he 
was speculating on the origin of the 
American savages, and considering the 
rival claims of Cimmerians, Israelites, 
and Scandinavians, I said quietly,— 
“And you, sir, who think that all 
human improvement depends on the 
mixture of races—you, whose whole 
theory is an absolute sermon upon 
emigration, and the transplanting and 
interpolity of our species—you, sir, 
should be the last man to chain your 
son, your elder son, to the soil, while 


your younger is the very missionary of long years between us?” 


rovers.” 

‘« Pisistratus,” said my father, “you 
reason by synecdoche—ornamental but 
illogical ;” and therewith, resolved to 
hear no more, my father rose and re- 
treated into his study. 

But his observation, now quickened, 
began from that day to follow my 
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land, O planeticose and exallotriote 
spirit?”* asked my father, with com- 
passionate rebuke. 

“ Alas, yes! But what the im- 
pulse of genius is to the great, the 
instinct of vocation is to the mediocre. 
In every man there is a magnet; in 
that thing which the man can do best 
there is a loadstone.” 

“ Papsw !” said my father, opening 
his eyes; “and are no loadstones to be 
found for you nearer than the Great 
Australasian Bight ?” 

“ Ah, sir, if you resort to irony I 
can say nomore!” My father looked 
down on me tenderly, as I hung my 
head, moody and abashed. 

“Son,” said he, “do you think 
that there is any real jest at my 
heart, when the matter discussed is 
whether you are to put wide seas and 
I pressed 
nearer to his side, and made no 
answer. 

“But I have noted you of late,” 
continued my father, “and I have ob- 
served that your old studies are grown 
distasteful to you; and I have talked 
with Roland, and I sce that your dee 
sire is deeper than a boy’s mere whim. 


moods and humours—then he himself And then I have asked myself what 


grew silent and thoughtful, and finally 
he took to long conferences with Ro- 
Jand. The result was that, one 
evening in spring, as 1 lay listless 
amidst the weeds and fern that sprang 
up through the melancholy ruins, I 
felt a hand on my shoulder; and my 
father, seating himself beside me ona 
fragment of stone, said earnestly — 
“ Pisistratus, let us talk—TI had hoped 
better things from your study of Ko- 
bert Hall.” 

“Nay, dear father, the medicine 
did me great good: I “have not re- 
pined since, and I look steadfastly and 
cheerfully on life. But Robert Hall 
fulfilled his mission, and I would fulfil 
snine.” 

‘Is there no mission in thy native 


prospect I can hold oué at home to 
induce you to be contented here, and 
I see none ; and therefore I should say 
to you, ‘ Go thy ways, and God shield 
thee’—but, Pisistratus,your mother f? 

“ Ah, sir, that is indeed the ques- 
tion ! ang there indeed I shrink. But, 
after all, whatever I were—whether 
toiling at the bar, or in some pub- 
lic office—I should be still a 
much from home and her. And ther 
you, sir—she loves yow so entirely, 
that ”——~ 

“No,” interrupted my father ; “you 
can advance no arguments like these 


* Words coined by Mr. Caxton from 
eed Sheps disposed to roaming, and éfaA~0 
verpiow, to export, to alienate, 
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to touch a mother’s heart. There is 
but one argument that comes home 
there—is it for your good to leave 
her? Ifso, there will be no need of 
further words. But let us not decide 
that question hastily; let you and I 
be together the next two months, 
Bring your books and sit with me; 
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when you want to go out, tap me 
on the shoulder, and say ‘Come.’ At 
the end of those two months I will 
say to you ‘Go,’ or ‘Stay.’ And you 
will trust me; and if I say the last, 
you will submit P” 

“Oh yes, sir—yes !” 


CHAPTER II. 


THIs compact made, my father, 
roused himself from all his studies— | 


devoted his whole thoughts to me— 
sought with all his gentle wisdom to 
wean me imperceptibly from my one 
fixed tyrannical idea, ranged through 
his wide pharmacy of books for such 
medicaments as might alter the sys- 
tem of my thoughts. And little 
thought he that his very tenderness 
and wisdom worked against him, for 
at each new instance of either my 
heart called aloud, “Is it not that 
thy tenderness may be repaid, and thy 
wisdom be known abroad, that I go 
from thee into the stranze land, O my 
father !” 

And the two months expired, and 
my father safvy that the magnet had 
turned unalterably to the loadstone in 
the great Australasian Bight; and he 
said to me, “Go, and comfort your 
mother. I have told her your wish, 
and authorised it by my consent, for I 
believe now that it 7s for your good.” 

{ found my mother in the little 
room she had appropriated to herself 
next my father’s study. And in that 
room there was a pathos which I have 
no words to express ; for my mother’s 
meek, gentle, womanly soul spoke 


father’s profile cut in paper, in the full 
pomp of academics, cap and gown, 
(how had he ever consented to sit for 
it !) framed and glazed in the place of 
honour over the little hearth; and 
boyish sketches of mine at the Hellenic 
Institute, first essays in sepia and 
Indian ink, to animate the walls, and 
bring her back, when she sat there in 
the twilight musing alone, to sunny 
hours, when Sisty and the young 
mother threw daisies at each other ;— 
and, covered with a great glass shade, 
and dusted each day with her own 
hand, the flower-pot Sisty had bought 
with the proceeds of the domino-box, 
on that memorable occasion on which 
he had learned “how bad deeds are 
repaired with good.” There, in one 
corner, stood the little cottage piano, 
which I remembered all my life—old- 
fashioned, and with the jingling voice 
of approaching decrepitude, but still 
associated with such melodies as, after 
childhood, we hear never more! And 
in the modest hanging shelves, which 
looked so gay with ribbons, and tas- 
sels, and silken cords—my mother’s 
own library, saying more to the heart 
than all the cold wise poets whose 
souls my father invoked in his grand 


there, s0 that it was the Home of; Heraclea. The Bible over which, with 
Home. The care with which she had | eyes yet untaught to read, I had hung 
transplanted from thee brick house, |in vague awe and love, as it lay open 
and lovingly arranged, all the humble ; on my mother’s lap, while her sweet 
memorials of old times, dear to her | voice, then only serious, was made the 
affections—the black silhouette of my |oracle of its truths. And my first 
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lesson-books were there, all hoarded. 
And bound in blue and gold, but elabo- 
rately papered up, Cowper’s Poems— 
a gift from my father in the days of 
courtship—sacred treasure, which not 
even I had the privilege to touch; 
and which my mother took out only 
in the great crosses and trials of con- 
jugal life, whenever some words less 
kind than usual had dropped unawares 
from her scholar’s absent lips. Ah! 
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all these poor household gods, all 
seemed to look on me with mild 
anger; and from all came a voice to 
my soul, “Cruel, dost thou forsake 
us!” And amongst them sat my 
mother, desolate as Rachel, and weep- 
ing silently. 

‘Mother! mother!” I cried, fall- 
ing on her neck, “forgive me—it is 
past—I cannot leave you !” 


CHAPTER III. 


“No—no! it is for your good— 
Austin says so. Go—it is but the 
first shock.” 

Then to my mother I opened the 
sluices of that deep I had concealed 
from scholar and soldier. To her I 
poured all the wild, restless thoughts 


fame and fortune, did you not sob 
out from your full heart, ‘And it is 
my brother who will pay back to his 
son——all—all he gave up for me’ P” 
‘“‘T cannot bear this, Sisty ?—-cease, 


“No; for do you not yet under- 


which wandcred through the ruins of stand me? Will it not be better still, 


love destroyed — to her I confessed 
what to myself I had scarcely before 


if your son—yours—restore to your 
Austin all that he lost, no matter 


avowed. And when the picture of how? If through your son, mother, 


that, the darker, side of my mind waa 
shown, it was with a prouder face, 
and less broken voice, that I spoke of 
the manlier hopes and nobler aims 
that gleamed across the wrecks and 
the desert, and showed me my escape. 

“Did you not once say, mother, 
that you had felt it like a remorse, 
that my father’s genius passed so 
noisclessly away,—— half accusing the 
happiness you gave him for the death 
of his ambition in the content of his 
mind? Did you not feel a new ob- 
ject in life when the ambition revived 
at last, and you thought you heard 
the applause of the world murmuring 
round your scholar’s celb? Did you 
not share in the day-dreams your 
brother conjured up, and exclaim, ‘ If 
my brother could be the means of 
raising him in the world!’ and when 


you do indeed make the world hear 
of your husband’s genius—restore the 
spring to his mind, the glory to his 
pursuits— if you rebuild even that 
vaunted ancestral name, which is glory 
to our poor sonless Roland——if your son 
can restore the decay of generations, 
and reconstruct fromthe dust the 
whole house into which you have en- 
tered, itagneek presiding angel P—ah, 
mother! if this can be done, it will 
be your work; for unless you can 
share my ambition—unless you can 
dry those eyes, and smile in my face, 
and bid me go, with a cheerful voice 
—ail my courage melts from my 
heart, and again I say, I cannot leave 
you !” 

Then my neother folded her arms 
round me, and we both wept, and 
could not speak—but we were both 


you thought we had found the way to( happy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Now the worst was over, and my 
mother was the most heroic of us all 
So I began to prepare myself in good 
earnest, and I followed Trevanion’s 
instructions with a perseverance which 
I could never, at that young day, 
have thrown into the dead life of 
books. I was in a good school, amongst 
our Cumberland sheep-walks, to learn 
those simple elements of rural art 
which belong to the pastoral state. 
Mr. Sidney, in his admirable Austra. 
lian Hand-Book, recommends young 
gentlemen who think of becoming 
settlers in the Bush to bivouac for 
three months on Salisbury Plain. 
That book was not then written, or I 
might have taken the advice; mean- 
while I think, with due respect to 
such authority, that I went through 
® preparatory training quite as useful 
in seasoning the future emigrant. I 
associated readily with the kindly 
peasants and craftsmen, who became 
my teachers. With what pride I 
presented my father with a desk, and 
my mother with a work-box, fashioned 
by my own dands! I made Bolt a 
lock for his plgte-chest, and (that last 
was my magnum opus, my great 
masterpiece) I repaired and absolutely 
set going an old turret-clock in the 
tower, that had stood at 2 P.M. since 
the memory of man. I ,loved to 
think, each time the hour sounded, 
that those who hegrd its deep chime 
would remember me. But the flocks 
were my main care, The sheep that 
I tended and helped to shear, and the 
lamb that I hooked out of the great 
marsh, and the three venerable ewes 
that I nursed through a mysterious 
sort of murrain, whichguzzled all the 
neighbourhood—are they not written 


And now, since much of the snecess 
of my experiment must depend on the 
friendly terms I could establish with 
my intended partner, I wrote to Tre- 
vanion, begging him to get the young 
gentleman who was to join me, and 
whose capital I was to administer, to 
come and visit us. Trevanion com- 
plied, and there arrived a tall fellow, 
somewhat more than six feet high, 
answering to the name of Guy Bolding, 
in a cut-away sporting-coat, with a 
dog-whistle tied to the button-hole ; 
drab shorts and gaiters, and a waist- 
coat with all manner of strange fur- 
tive pockets. Guy Bolding had lived 
@ year and a half at Oxford as a “ fast 
man ;” so “fast” had he lived that 
there was scarcely a tradesman at 
Oxford into whose books he had not 
contrived to run. 

His father was compelled to with- 
draw him from the university, at 
which he had already had the honour 
of being plucked for “the little go ;” 
and the young gentleman, on being 
asked for what profession he was fit, 
had replied with conscious pride,“ That 
he could tool a coach!” In despair, 
the sire, who owed his living to Tre- 
vanion, had asked the statesman’s ad- 
vice, and the advice had fixed me with 
a partner in expatriation. 

My first feeling, in greeting the 
“fast”? man, was certainly that of 
deep disappointment and strong re- 
pugnance. But I was determined 
not fo be too fustidious; and, having 
a lucky knack of suiting myself pretty 
well to all tempers (without which a 
man had better not think of lond- 
stones in the great Australasian 
Bight), I contrived before the first 
week was out to establish so many 


in thy loving chronicles, O House of points of connection between us, that 


Caxton |} 


/ | we became the best friends in the 
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world. Indeed, it would have been 
my fault if we had not, for Guy 
Bolding, with all his faults, was one 
of those excellent creatures who are 
nobody’s enemies but their own. His 
good-humour was inexhaustible. Not 
a hardship or privation came amiss 
to him. He had a phrase “Such 
fun!” that always rushed laughingly 
to his lips when another man would 
have cursed and groaned. If we lost 
our way in the great trackless moors, 
missed our dinner, and were half- 
famished, Guy rubbed hands that 
would have felled an ox, and chuckled 
out “Such fun!” If we stuck ina 
bog, if we were caught in a thunder. 
storm, if we were pitched head-over- 
heels by the wild colts we undertook 
to break in, Guy Bolding’s sole elegy 
was “Such fun!” That grand shib- 
boleth of philosophy only forsook him 
at the sight of an open book. I don’t 
think that, at that time, he could 
have found “fun” even in Don 
Quixote. This hilarious temperament 
had no insensibility; a kinder heart 
mever beat,—but, to be sure, it beat 
to a strange, restless, tarantula sort 
of measure, which kept it in a per- 
petual dance. It made him one of 
those officiously good fellows, who are 
never quiet themselves, and never let 
any one else be quiet if they can help 
it. But Guy’s great fault, in this 
prudent world, was his absolute in- 
continence of money. If you had 
turned a Euphrates of gold into his 
pockets at morning, it would have 
been as dry as the great Sahara by 
twelve at noon. 
the money was a mystery as much to 
himself as to every one else. His fa- 
ther said in a letter to me, that “he 
had seen him shying at sparrows with 
half-crowns!” That such a young 
man could come to no good in Eng- 
land, seemed perfectly clear. Still, it 
is recorded of many great men, who 


What he did with. 
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that they were equally non-retentive 
of money. Schiller, when he had 
nothing else to give away, gave the 
clothes from his back, and Goldsmith 
the blankets from his bed. Tender 
hands found it necessary to pick 
Beethoven’s pockets at home before 
he walked out. Great heroes, who 
have made no scruple of robbing the 
whole world, have been just as lavish 
as poor poets and musicians. Alex- 
ander, in parcelling out his spoils, left 
himself “hope!” And as for Julius 
Cesar, he was two millions in debt 
when he shied his last half-crown at 
the sparrows in Gaul. Encouraged 
by these illustrious examples, I had 
hopes of Guy Bolding; and the more 
as he was so aware of his own in- 
firmitythat he was perfectly contented 
with the arrangement which made me 
treasurer of his capital, and even -be- 
sought me, on no account, let him beg 
ever so hard, to permit his own money 
to come in his own way. In fact, I 
contrived to gain a great ascendancy 
over his simple, generous, thoughtless 
nature ; and by artful appeals to his 
affections—to all he owed to his fa- 
ther for many bootless sacrifices, and 
to the duty of providing a little dower 
for his infant sister, whoee meditated 
portion had half gone to pay his col- 
lege debts—I at last succeeded in fix- 
ing into his mind an object to save 
for. 

Three other companions did I select 
for our Qeruchia. The first was the 
son of our old shepherd, who had 
lately married, but was not yet en- 
cumbered with children, —a good 
shepherd, and an intelligent, steady 
fellow. The second was a very dif- 
ferent character; he had been the 
dread of the whole squirearchy. A 
more bold and dexterous poacher did 
not exist. Mow my acquaintance 
with this latter person, named Will 


, Peterson, and more popularly “ Will 


did not end their days in a workhouse, | o’ the Wisp,” had commenced thuse 
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— Bolt had managed to rear in a 
small copse about a mile from the 
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wood, crept on so as to intercept his 
retreat, and then pounce-—such a 


house—and which was the only bit of bound! My hand was on his shoulder 


ground in my uncle’s domains that 
might by courtesy be called “‘ a wood’ 
—a young colony of pheasants, that 
he dignified by the title of a “pre- 
serve.” This colony was audaciously 
despoiled and grievously depopulated, 
in spite of two watchers, who, with 
Bolt, guarded for seven nights succes- 
sively the slumbers of the infant set- 
tlement. So insolent was the assault, 
that bang, bang went the felonious 
gun—behind, before—within but a 
few yards of the sentinele—and the 
gunner was off, and the prey seized, 
before they could rush to the spot. 
The boldness and skill of the enemy 
soon proclaimed him, to the experi- 
enced watchers, to be Will o’ the 
Wigp: and so great was their dread 
of this fellow’s strength and courage, 
and so complete their despair of being 
a match for his swiftness and cunning, 
that after the seventh night the 
watchers refused to go out any longer; 
and poor Bolt himself was confined to 
his bed by an attack of what a doctor 
would have called rheumatism, and a 
moralist, rage. My indignation and 
sympathy were greatly excited by 
this mortifying failure, and my in- 
terest romantically aroused by the 
anecdotes I had heard of Will o’ the 
Wisp; accordingly, armed with a thick 
bludgeon, I ‘stole out at night, and 
took my way to the copse. {he leaves 
were not off the trees, and how the 
poacher contrived tg see his victims I 
know not; but five shots did he fire, 
and not in vain, without allowing me 
to catch a glimpse of him. I then 
retreated to the outskirt of the copse, 
and waited patiently by an angle, 
which commanded two sides of the 
wood, Just as the dawn began to 
peep, I saw my man emerge within 
twenty yards of me. I held my breath, 
suffered him to get afew steps from the 


—prT, prr,—no eel was ever more 
lubricate. He slid from me like a 
thing immaterial, and was off over 
the moors with a swiftness which 
might well have baffled any clod- 
hopper—« race whose calves are ge- 
nerally absorbed in the soles of their 
hobnail shoes. But the Hellenic In- 
stitute, with ite classical gymnasia, had 
trained its pupils in all bodily exer- 
cises ; and though the Will o’ the Wisp 
was swift for a clodhopper, he was no 
match at running for any youth who 
has spent his boyhood in the discipline 
of cricket, prisoner’s bar, and hunt- 
the-hare. I reached him at length, 
and brought him to bay. 

“Stand back!” said he, punting, 
and taking aim with his gun: “it is 
loaded.” 

“ Yes,” said I; “ but though you’re 
a brave poacher, you dare not fire at 
your fellow-man. Give up the gun 
this instant.” 

My address took him by surprise ; 
he did not fire. I struck up the 
barrel, and closed on him. We grap- 
pled pretty tightly, and in the wrestle 
the gun went off. The man loosened 
his hold. “Lord ha’ mercy! I 
have not hurt you?” he said falter- 


“My good fellow—no,” said I; 
‘and now let us throw aside gun 
and bludgeon, and fight it out like 
Englishmen, or else let us sit down 
and talk over it like friends.” 

The Will o’ the Wisp scratched its 
head and laughed. 

“ Well, you’re a queer one :” quoth 
it. And the poacher dropped the 
gun and sat down. 

We did talk it over, and I obtained 
Peterson’s promise to respect the pre- 
serve henceforth; and we thereon 
grew so cordial that he walked home 
with me, and even presented me, shyly 
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and apologetically, with the five phea- 
sants he had shot. From that time I 
sought him out. He was a young 
fellow not four and twenty, who had 
taken to poaching from the wild sport 
of the thing, and from some confused 
notions that he had a licence from 
Nature to peach. I soon found out 
that he was meant for better things 
than to spend six months of the 
twelve in prison, and finish his life on 
the gallows after killing a game- 
keeper. That seemed to me his most 
probable destiny in the Old World, so 
I talked him into a burning desire for 
the New one: and a most valuable aid 
in the Bush he proved too. 

My third selection was in a person- 
age who could bring little physical 
strength to help us, but who had more 
mind (though with a wrong twist in 
it) than both the others put together. 

A worthy couple in the village had 
® son, who being slight and puny, 
compared to the Cumberland breed, 
was shouldered out of the market of 
agricultural labour, and went off, yet 
a boy, to a manufacturing town. Now 
about the age of thirty, this mechanic, 
disabled for his work by a long illness, 
came home to recover ; and in a short 
time we heard of nothing but the 
pestilential doctrines with which he 
was either shocking or infecting our 
primitive villagers, According to re- 
port, Corcyra itself never engendered 
a democrat more awful. The poor 
man was really very ill, and his 
parents very poor; but his unfortu- 
nate doctrines dried up all the streams 
of charity that usually flowed through 
our kindly hamlet. The 
(an excellent mau, but of the old 
school) walked by the house as if it 
were tabooed. The apothecary said, 
“‘ Miles Square ought to have wine ;” 
but he did not send him any. The 
farmers held his name in execration, 
for he had incited all their labourers 
to strike for another shilling a-week. 
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And but for the old Tower, Miles. 
Square would soon have found his way 
to the only republic in which he could 
obtain that democratic fraternisation 
for which he sighed—the grave being, 
I suspect the sole commonwealth 
which attains that dead flat of social 
equality, that life in its every prin- 
ciple so heartily abhors. 

My uncle went to see Miles Square,. 
and came back the colour of purple, 
Miles Square had preached him s 
long sermon on the unholiness of war. 
“ Even in defence of your king and. 
country!” had roared the Captain ;. 
and Miles Square had replied with a 
remark upon kings in general, that 
the Captain could not have repeated. 
without expecting to see the old 
Tower fall about his ears; and with 
an observation about the country in 
particular, to the effect that “the 
country would be much better off if it 
were conquered!” On ing the 
report of these loyal and patriotic 
replies, my father said, “ Pape!” 
and, roused ont of his usual philoso-~ 
phical indifference went himself to 
visit Miles Square. My father re- 
turned as pale as my uncle had been 
purple. “And to think,” said he- 
mournfully, “ that in thegown whence 
this man comes, there are, he tells 
me, ten thousand other of God’s. 
creatures who speed the work of civi- 
lisation while execrating its laws!’ 

But neither father nor uncle made 
any oppgsition when, with a basket 
laden with wine and arrow-root, and 
a neat little Biblg, bound in brown, 
my mother took her way to the ex- 
communicated cottage. Her visit was. 
as signal a failure as those that pre- 
ceded it. Miles Square refused the 
basket ; “he was not going to accept 
alms, and eat the bread of charity ;’” 
and on my magher meekly suggesting 
that, “if Mr. Miles Square would 
condescend to look into the Bible, he 
would see that even charity was no 
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sin in giver or recipient,” Mr. Miles 
Square had undertaken to prove “that, 
according to the Bible, he had as much 
a right to my mother’s property as 
she had-——that all things should be in 
common—and, when all things were 
in common, what became of charity ? 
No; he could not eat my uncle’s 
arrow-root, and drink his wine, while 
my uncle was improperly withholding 
from him and his fellow-creatures so 
many unprofitable acres: the land 
belonged to the people.” It was now 
the turn of Pisistratus to go. He 
went once, and he went often. Miles 
Square and Pisistratus wrangled and 
argued—argued and wrangled—and 
ended by taking a fancy to each other; 
for this poor Miles Square was not 
half so bad as his doctrines. His 
errors arose from intense sympathy 
with the sufferings he had witnessed, 
amidst the misery which accompanies 
the reign of millocratism, and from 
the vague aspirations of a half-taught, 
impassioned, earnest nature. By de- 
grees, I persuaded him to drink the 
wine and eat the arrow-root, en at- 
fendant that millennium which was to 
restore the land to the people. And 
then my mother came agam and 
softened hisg heart, and, for the first 
time in his life, let into its cold 
crotchets the warm light of human 
gratitude. I lent him some books, 
amongst others a few volumes on 
Austraha. A passage in one of the 
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latter, in which it was said “that an 
intelligent mechanie usually made his 
way in the colony, even as 2 shepherd, 
better than a dull agricultural la- 
bourer,” caught hold of his fancy, and 
seduced his aspirations into a healthful 
direction. Finally, as he recovered, 
he entreated me to Iet him accompany 
me. And as I may not have to return 
to Miles Square, I think it right here 
to state, that he did go with me to 
Australia, and did succeed, first as a 
shepherd, next as a superintendant, 
and finally, on saving money, as a 
landowner; and that, in spite of his 
opinions of the unholiness of war, he 
was no sooner in possession of a com- 
fortable log homestead, than he de- 
fended it with uncommon gallantry 
against an attack of the aborigines, 
whose right to the soil was, to say the 
least of it, as good as his claim to my 
uncle’s acres; that he commemo- 
rated his subsequent acquisition of a 
fresh allotment, with the stock on it, 
by a little pamphlet, published at 
Sydney, on the Sanctity of the Rights 
of Property; and that, when I Ieft 
the colony, having been much pestered 
by two refractory “helps” that he 
had added to his establishment, he had 
just distinguished himself by a very 
anti-levelling lecture upon the duties 
of servants to their employers, What 
would the Old World have done for 
this man! 


CHAPTER V. 


I HAD not been in haste to con- 
clude my arrangements, for, indepen- 
dently of my wish to render myself 
acquainted with the small useful 
crafts that might be necessary to me 
‘in a life that makes ¢the individual 


and provide for them all such sub- 
stitutes or distractions, in compensa- 
tion for my loss, as my fertile imagi- 
nation could suggest. At first, for 
the sake of Blanche, Roland, and my 
mother, I talked the Captain into re- 


man a state in himself, I naturally | luctant sanction of his sister-in-law’s 
desired to habituate my kindred to | proposal, to unite their incomes and 
the idea of our separation, and to plan ! share alike, without considering which 
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brought the larger proportion 
into the firm. I represented to him 
that, unless he made that sacrifice of 
his pride, my mother would be wholly 
without those little notable uses and 
objects—those small household plea- 
sures—so dear to woman; that all 
society in the neighbourhood would 
be impossible, and that my mother’s 
time would hang so heavily on her 
hands, that her only resource would 
be to muse on the absent one and fret. 
Nay, if he persisted in so false a pride, 
I told him, fairly, that I should urge 
my futher to leave the Tower. These 
representations succeeded, and hospi- 
tality had commenced in the old hall, 
and a knot of gossips had centred 
round my mother—groups of laugh- 
ing children had relaxed the still brow 
of Blanche—and the captain himself 
was a more cheerful and social man. 
My next point was to engage my fa- 
ther in the completion of the Great 
Book. ‘Ah, sir,” said I, “give me 
an inducement to toil, a reward for 
my industry. Let me think, in each 
tempting pleasure, each costly vice— 
No, no; I will save for the Great 
Book! and the memory of the father 
shall still keep the son from error. 
Ah, look you, sir! Mr. Trevanion 
offered me the loan of the £1500 ne- 
cessary to commence with; but you 
generously and at once said—‘ No ; 
you must not begin life under the load 
ofdebt.? And knew youwererightand 
yielded—yielded the more gratefully 
that I could not but forfeit something 
of the just pride of manhood in in- 
curring such an obligation to the fa- 
ther of—Miss Trevanion. Therefore 
I have taken that sum from you—a, 
sum that would almost have sufficed ; 
to establish your younfer and wor- 
thier child in the world for ever. To | 


that child let me repay it, otherwise ! 
Let me hold it as | 
a trust for the Great Book; and pro- : 


I will not take it. 
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be ready when your wanderer returnsy 
and accounts for the missing talent.” 

And my father pished a little, and 
rubbed off thedew thathad gathered on 
his spectacles. But I would not leave 
him in peace till he had given me his 
word that the Great Book should go 
on @ pas du géant—nay, till I had 
seen him sit down to it with good 
heart, and the wheel went round 
again in the quiet mechanism of that 
gentle life. 

Finally, and as the culminating 
acme of my diplomacy, I effected the 
purchase of the neighbouring apothe- 
cary’s practice and good-will for 
Squills, upon terms which he wil- 
lingly subscribed to ; for the poor man 
had pined at the loss of his favourite 
patients, though, Heaven knows, they 
did not add much to his income. And 
as for my father, there was no man 
who diverted him more than Squills, 
though he accused him of being a ma- 
terialist, and set his whole spiritual 
pack of sages to worry and bark at 
him, from Plato and Zeno to Reid 
and Abraham Tucker. 

Thus, although I have very loosely 
intimated the flight of time, more 
than a whole year elapsed from the 
date of our settlement at the Tower 
and that fixed for my departure. 

In the meanwhile, despitethe rarity 
amongst us of that phenomenon, a 
newspaper, we were not so utterly cut 
off from the sounds of fhe far-boom- 
ing worlg, beyond, but what the intel- 
ligence of a change in the administra« 
tion, and the appointment of Mr. 
Trevanion to one of the great offices 
of state reached ourears. I had kept 
up no correspondence with Trevanion 
subsequent to the letter that occa- 
sioned Guy Bolding’s visit; I wrote 
now to congratulate him: his reply 
was short and hurried. 

An intelligence that startled me 
more, and more deeply moved my 


mise me that the Great Book shall i heart, was conveyed to me, some three 
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months or so before my departure, 
‘by Trevanion’s steward. The ill 
health of Lord Castleton had deferred 
his marriage, intended originally to 
‘be celebrated as soon as he arrived of 
age. He left the university with the 
honours of “‘a double first class;”? and 
his constitution appeared to rally from 
the effects of studies more severe to 
him than they might have been to a 
man of quicker and more brilliant ca- 
pacities— when a feverish cold, caught 
at a county meeting, in which his first 
public appearance was so creditable as 
fally to justify the warmest hopes 
of his party, produced inflammation 
of the lungs, and ended fatally. The 
startling contrast forced on my mind 
—here, sudden death and cold clay— 
there, youth in its first flower, princely 
rank, boundless wealth, the sanguine 
expectation of an illustrious career, 
and the prospect of that happiness 
which smiled from the eyes of Fanny 
—that contrast impressed me with a 
strange awe: death seems so near to 
‘us when it strikes those whom life 
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most flatters and caresses. Whence 
is that curious sympathy that we all 
have with the possessors of worldly 
greatness, when the hour-glass is 
shaken and the scythe descends? If 
the famous meeting between Dio- 
genes and Alexander had taken place 
not before, but after the achievements 
which gave to Adexander the name of 
Great, the cynic would not, perhaps, 
have envied the hero his pleasures nor 
his splendours—neither the charms of 
Statira nor the tiara of the Mede; 
but if, the day after, a cry had gone 
forth, “ Alexander the Great is dead!’? 
verily I believe that Diogenes would 
have coiled himself up in his tub, and 
felt that, with the shadow of the 
stately hero, something of glory and 
of warmth had gone from that sun, 
which it should darken never more. 
In the nature of man, the humblest 
or the hardest, there ts a something 
that lives in all of the Beautiful or 
the Fortunate, which hope and desire 
have appropriated, even in the vani- 
ties of a childish dream. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“WHY are you hereall alone, cousin? 
How cold ang still it is amongst the 
graves!” 

“Sit down beside me, Blanche; it 
is not colder in the churchyard than 
on the village green.” 

And Blanche sat down leside me, 
nestled close to me, and leant her 
head upon my shaulder. We were 
both long silent. It was an evening 
in the early spring, clear and serene 
-—the roseate streaks were fading 
gradually from the dark grey of long, 
narrow, fantastic clouds. Tall, leaf- 
less poplars, that stood in orderly 
level line, on the lowland between the 


churchyard and the hill, with its' 


the shadows coiled dull and heavy 
round the evergreens that skirted the 
churchyard, so that their outline was 
vague and confused; and there 
was a depth in that lonely still- 
ness, broken only when the thrush 
flew out from the lower bushes, and 
the thick laurel leaves stirred reluc- 
tantly, and again were rigid in repose. 
There is a certain melancholy in the 
evenings of early spring, which is 
among those influences of Nature 
the most universally ised, the 
most difficulé to explain. The silent 
stir of reviving life, which does not 
yet betray signs in the bud and blos- 
som—only in a softer clearness in the 


crown of ruins, left their sharp sum-' air, a more lingering pause in the 


mits distinct against the sky. But: 


slowly lengthening day; a more deli- 
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cate freshness and balm in the twi- 
light atmosphere; a more lively, yet 
still unquict note from the birds, 
settling down into their coverts ;— 
the vague sense under all that hush, 
which still outwardly wears the bleak 
sterility of winter—of the busy 
change, hourly, momently, at work 
—renewing the youth of the world, 
reclothing with vigorous bloom the 
skeletons of things—all these mes- 
sages from the heart of Nature to the 
heart of Man may well affect and 
move us. But why with melancholy? 
No thought on our part connects and 
construes the low, gentle voices. It 
is not thought that replies and rea- 
sons: it is feeling that hears and 
dreams. Examine not, O child of 
man!——examine not that mysterious 
melancholy with the hard eyes of thy 
reason; thou canst not impale it on 
the spikes of thy thorny logic, nor 
describe its enchanted circle by pro- 
blems conned from thy schools. Bor- 
derer thyself of two worlds—the Dead 
and the Living—give thine car to the 
tones, bow thy soul to the shadows, 
that steal, in the Season of Change, 
from the dim Border Land. 

BLANCHE, (in a whisper.)——What 
are you thinking of P—speak, pray! 

PISIsSTRATUS.—I was not thinking, 
Blanche ; or, if I were, the thought 
is gone at the mere effort to seize or 
detain it. 

BLANCHE, (after a pause.)-—I know 
what you mean. It is the same with 
me often—so often, when I am sitting 
by myself, quite still. It is just like 
the story Primmins was telling us the 
other evening, “how there was a 
woman in her village who saw things 
and people in a piece of crystal, not 
bigger than my hand :**they passed 





* In primitive villages, in the west of 
England, the belief that the absent may be 
seen in @ piece of crystal is, or was not 
many years ago, by no means an uncommon 
superstition. I have seen more than one of 
these magic mirrors, which Spenser, by the 
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along as large as life, but they were 
only pictures in the crystal.” Since I 
heard the story, when aunt asks me 
what I am thinking of, I long to say, 
“Tm not thinking! I am seeing pie- 
tures in the crystal !” 

PisistRatus. — Tell my father 
that; it will please him. There is 
more philosophy in it than you are 
aware of, Blanche. There are wise 
men who have thought the whole 
world, its “ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance,” only a phantom image—a 
picture in the crystal. 

BuLANcHE.—And I shall see you= 
see us both, as we are sitting here— 
and that star which has just risen 
yonder—see it all in my crystal— 
when you are gone!—gone, cousin ! 
(And Blanche’s head drooped.) 

There was something so quiet and 
deep in the tenderness of this poor 
motherless child, that it did not affect 
one superficially, like a child’s loud 
momentary affection, in which we 
know that the first toy will replace 
us. I kissed my little cousin’s pale 
face, and said, “ And I too, Blanche, 
have my crystal ; and when I consult 
it, I shall be very angry if I see you 
sad and fretting, or seated alone. For 
you must know, Blanchep that that is 
all selfishness. God made us, not to 
indulge only in crystal pictures, weave 
idle fancies, pine alone, and mourn 
over what we cannot help—but to be 
alert and active—givers of happiness. 
Now, Blgnche, see what a trust I am 
going to bequeath you. You are to 
supply my place ¢o all whom I leave. 
You are to bring sunshine wherever 
you glide with that shy, soft step— 





way, has beautifully described. They are 
about the size and hana of a awaits eae: 
It is not every one, however, who can be @ 


or ets 3 Ht ) sprees tis it ape 
: Bo e above note (a: 
to the first edition of this work) Ser eritcen, 


crystals and crystal-seers have become v 
penir pd thoze no. interest themscives i 
speculations upon the uted phenomens 
aacribed to Mesmerical Clairvoyance, 
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whether to your father, when you see 
his brows knit and his arms crossed 
(that, indeed, you always do), or to 
mine, when the volume drops from 
his hand—when he walks to and fro 
the room, restless, and murmuring to 
himself—then you are to steal up to 
him, put your hand in his, lead him 
back to his books, and whisper, ‘ What 
will Sisty say if his younger brother, 
the Great Book, is not grown up 
when he comes back ?’—And my poor 
mother, Blanche!—ah, how can I 
counsel you there—how tell you where 
to find comfort for her? Only, 
Blanche, steal into her heart and be 
her daughter. And, to fulfil this 
threefold trust, you must not content 
yourself with seeing pictures in the 
erystal—do you understand me ?” 
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“Oh yes,” said Blanche, raising 
her eyes, while the tears rolled from 
them, and folding her arms resolutely 
on her breast. 

“ And so,” said I, “as we two, sit« 
ting in this quiet burial-ground, take 
new heart for the duties and cares of 
life, so see, Blanche, how the stars 
come out, one by one, to smile upon 
us; for they, too, glorious orbs as 
they are, perform their appointed 
tasks. Things seem to approximate to 
God in proportion to their vitality and 
movement, Of all things, least inert 
and sullen should be the soul of man. 
How the grass grows up over the very 
graves—quickly it grows and greenly 
—but neither so quick nor so green, 
my Blanche, as hope and comfort 
from human sorrows.” 
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PART FOURTEENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE is a beautiful and singular 
passage in Dante (which has not per- 
haps attracted the attention it de- 
serves), wherein the stern Florentine 
defends Fortune from the popular 
accusations against her. According 
to him, she is an angelic power ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Being to 
direct and order the course of human 
splendours; she obeys the will of God; 
she is blessed, and, hearing not those 
who blaspheme her, calm and aloft 
amongst the other angelic powers, re- 
volves her spheral course, and rejoices 
in her beatitude.* 

This is a conception very different 
. from the popular notion which Aris- 
tophanes, in his true instinct of things 
popular, expresses by the sullen lips of 
his Plutus. That deity accounts for 
his blindness by saying, that “when 
a boy, he had indiscreetly promised to 
visit only the good,” and Jupiter was 
so envious of the good that he blinded 
the poor money-god. Whereon Chre- 
mylus asks him, whether, “if he 
recovered his sight, he would frequent 3 
the company of the good?” ‘“Cer-: 
tainly,” quoth Plutus, “ for I have 
not seen them ever so long.” “Nor 
I either,” rejoins Chremylus pithily, 
“for all I can see out of*both eyes.” 

But that misanthropical answer of 
Chremylus is neither here nor there, 
and only diverts us from the real 


* Dante here evidently associates Fortune 
with the  caraagieat & influences of judicial as- 
bak t is doubtful whether Schiller ever 
read te; but in one of his most thought- 
ful poems he undertakes the same defence 
be Saeapes making the Fortunate es part of 
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question, and that is, “ Whether Fore 
tune be a heavenly, Christian angel, 
or a blind, blundering, old heathen 
deity ?” For my part, I hold with 
Dante—for which, if I were so 
pleased, or if, at this period of my 
memoirs, I had half a dozen pages to 
spare, I could give many good reasons, 
One thing, however, is quite clear— 
that, whether Fortune be more like 
Plutus or an angel, it is no use abusing 
her—one may as well throw stones at 
a star. And I think if one looked 
narrowly at her operations, one might 
perceive that she gives every man a 
chance, at least once in his life; if he 
take and make the beat of it, she will 
renew her visits; if not, ttur ad 
astra! And therewith I am reminded 
of an incident quaintly narrated by 
Mariana in his “ History of Spain,” 
how the army of the Spanish kings 
got out of a sad hobbleeamong the 
mountains at the Pass of Losa, by the 
help of a shepherd, who showed them 
the way. “But,” saith Mariana, 
parenthetically, “some do say the 
shepherd was an angel ; Tor, after he 
had showy the way, he was never 
seen more.” That is, the angelic 
nature of the guide was proved by 
being only once seen, and, after 
having got the army out of the 
hobble, leaving it to fight or run 
away, as it had most mind to 
Now I look upon that shepherd or 
angel, as a very good type of my for- 
tune at least. Qhe apparition showed 
me my way in the rocks to the great 
“ Battle of Life;” after that,—hdld 
_fast and strike hard ! 
2B 16 
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Behold me in London with Uncle 
Roland. My poor parents naturally 
wished to accompany me, and take 
the last glimpse of the adventurer on 
board ship; but I, knowing that the 
parting would seem less dreadful to 
them by the hearthstone, and while 
they could say, ‘He is with Roland 
—he is not yet gone from the land” 
—insisted on their staying behind ; 
and thus the farewell was spoken. 
But Roland, the old soldier, had so 
imany practical instructions to give— 
could so help me in the choice of the 
outfit, and the preparations for the 
voyage, that I could not refuse his 
companionship to the last. Guy 
Bolding, who had gone to take leave 
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of his father, was to join me in town, 
as well as my humbler Cumberland 
colleagues. 

As my uncle and I were both of 
one mind upon the question of eco- 
nomy, we took up our quarters at a 
lodging-house in the City; and there 
it was that I first made acquaintance 
with a part of London, of which few 
of my politer readers even pretend to 
be cognisant. I do not mean any 
sneer at the City itself, my dear alder- 
man; that jest is worn out. I am 
not alluding to streets, courts, and 
lanes ; what I mean may be seen at 
the west end—not so well as at the 
east, but still seen very fairly; I 
mean —THE Hovuss-rors! 


CHAPTER ILI. 


BEING A CHAPTER ON HOUSE-TOPS. 


THE HOUSE-TOPS! what a sober- 
ising effect that prospect produces on 
the mind. But a great many requi- 
sites go towards the selection of the 
right point of survey. It is not 
enough to secure a lodging in the 
attic; you must not be fobbed off 
with a frontattic that faces the street. 
First, your attic must be unequivocally 
a back attic; secondly, the house in 
which it is located must be slightly 
elevated abore its neighbours ; thirdly, 
the window must not lie slant on the 
roof, as is common with e&ttics—in 
which case you only catch a peep of 
that leaden canopy which infatuated 
Londoners call the sky——but must be 
@ window perpendicular, and not half 
blocked up by the parapets of that 
fosse calied the gutter; and, lastly, 
the sight must be so humoured that 
you cannot catch a glimpse of the 
pavements: if you onée see the world 
beneath, the whole charm of that 
‘world above is destroyed. Taking it 
for granted that you have secured 


these requisites, open your window, 
lean your chin on both hands, the , 
elbows propped commodiously on the 
sill, and contemplate the extraordinary 
scene which spreads before you. You 
find it difficult to believe life can be 
so tranquil on high, while it is so 
noisy and turbulent below. What 
astonishing stillness! Eliot Warbure 
ton (seductive enchanter!) recom- 
mends you to sail down the Nile if you 
want to. lull the vexed spirit. It is 
easier and cheaper to hire an attic in 
Holborn! ‘You don’t have the croco- 
diles, but you have animals no less 
hallowed in E cats! And 
how harmoniously the tranquil crea- 
tures blend with the prospect—how 
noiselessly they glide along at the 
distance, pause, peer about, and dis- 
appear. It is only from the attic 
that you can appreciate the pictu- 
resque which belongs to our domes- 
ticated tigerkin! ‘The goat should 
be seen on the Alps, and the cat on 
the honse-top. 
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By degrees the curious eye takes 
the scenery in detail: and first, what 
fantastic variety in the heights and 
shapes of the chimney-pots! Some 
all level in arow, uniform and respect- 
able, but quite uninteresting; others, 
again, rising out of all proportion, and 
imperatively tasking. the reason to 
conjecture why they are so aspiring. 
Reason answers that it is but a homely 
expedient to give freer vent to the 
smoke; wherewith Imagination steps 
in, and represents to you all the fret- 
ting, and fuming, and worry, and 
care, which the owners of that chim- 
ney, now the tallest of all, endured, 
before, by building it higher, they got 
rid of the vapours. You see the dis- 
tress of the cook, when the sooty in- 
vader rushed down, “like a wolf on 
the fold,” full spring on the Sunday 
joint. You hear the exclamations of 
the mistress (perhaps a bride—house 
newly furnished) when, with white 
apron and cap, she ventured into the 
drawing room, and was straightway 
saluted by a joyous dance of those 
monads, called vulgarly smuts. You 
foel manly indignation at the brute of 
a bridegroom, who rushes out from the 
door, with the smuts dancing after 
him, and swears, “ Smoked out again ! 
By the Arch-smoker himself! T’ll go 
and dine at the club.” All this 
might well have been, till the chim- 
ney-pot was raised a few feet nearer 
heaven; and now perhaps that long- 
suffering family owns the happiest 
home in the Row. Such contrivances 
to get rid of the smoke! It is not 
every one who merely heightens his 
chimney; others clap on the hcllow 
tormentor all sorts of odd headgear 
and cowls. Here, patent,contrivances 
act the purpose of weathercocks, 
swaying to and fro with the wind; 
there, others stand as fixed, as if, by 
a “sic judbeo,” they had settled the 
business. But of all those houses that, 
in the street, one passes by, unsus- 
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Picious of what’s the matter within, 
there is not one in a hundred but 
what there has been the devil to do, 
to cure the chimneys ofsmoking! At 
that reflection, Philosophy dismisses 
the subject; and decides that, whether 
one lives in a hut or a palace, the first 
thing to do is to look to the hearth— 
and get rid of the vapours. 

New beauties demand us. What 
endless undulations in the various de- 
clivities and ascents; here a slant, 
there a zig-zag! With what majestic 
disdain yon roof rises up to the left! 
Doubtless, a palace of Genii or Gin 
(which last is the proper Arabic word 
for those builders of halls out of no- 
thing, employed by Aladdin). Seeing 
only the roof of that palace boldly 
breaking the skyline-——how serene 
your contemplations! Perhapsa star 
twinkles over it, and you muse on soft 
eyes far away; while below, at the 
threshold —No, phantoms! we see you 
not from our attic. Note, yonder, 
that precipitous fall—how ragged and 
jagged the roof-scene descends in a 
gorge. He who would travel on foot 
through the pass of that defile, of 
which we see but the picturesque 
summits, stops his n averts his 
eyes, guards his pockets, and hurries 
along through the squaivr of the grim 
London lazzaroni. But, seen above, 
what a noble break in the skyline! 
It would be sacrilege to exchange that 
fine gorge for a dead flat of dull roof. 
tops. I@ok here—how delightful | 
that desolate house with no roof at all 
-—~gutted and skinfied by the last Lon- 
don fire! You can see the poor green- 
and-white paper still clinging to the 
walls, and the chasm that once was @ 
cupboard, and the shadows gathering 
black on the aperture that once was 
a hearth! Seen below, how quickly 
you would cro over the way! That 
great crack forbodes an avalanches. 
you hold your breath, not to bring i$ 
seed on your head. But, seen eboes, 
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what acompassionate inquisitive charm 
in the skeleton ruin! How your 
fancy runs riot-—repeopling the cham- 
bers, hearing the last cheerful good 
night of that destined Pompeii— 
creeping on tiptoe with the mother, 
when she gives her farewell look to 
the baby. Now all is midnight and 
silence; then the red, crawling ser- 
pent comes out. Lo! his breath; 
hark! his hiss. Now, spire after 
spire he winds and he coils; now he 
soars up erect—crest superb, and 
forked tongue—the beautiful horror ! 
Then the start from the sleep, and the 
doubtful awaking, and the run here 
and there, and the mother’s rush to 
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element. How sublime is the war! 
But the ladder, the ladder !—there, at 
the window! All else are saved: the 
clerk and his books; the lawyer with 
that tin box of title-deeds; the land. 
lord, with his policy of insurance ; the 
miser, with his bank-notes and gold: 
all are saved—all, but the babe and 
the mother. What a crowd in the 
streets! how the light crimsons over 
the gazers, hundreds on hundreds! 
All those faces seem as one face, with 
fear. Not aman mounts the ladder. 
Yes, there—gallant fellow! God in- 
spires—God shall speed thee! How 
plainly I see him ! his eyes are closed, 
his teeth set. The serpent leaps 


the cradle; the cry from the window,|up, the forked tongue darts upon 


and the knock at the door, and the| him, and the reek of the 
spring of those on high towards the | 


stair that leads to safety below, and 
the smoke rushing up like the surge 
of a hell! And they run back stifled 
and blinded, and the floor heaves 
beneath them like a bark on the sea. 
Hark! the grating wheels thundering 
low; near and nearer comes the en- 
gine. Fix the ladders!—there! there! 
at the window, where the mother 
stands with the babe! Splash and 
hiss comes the water ; pales, then flares 
out, the fire: foe defies foe 3 element, 


breath 
wraps him round. The crowd has 
ebbed back like a sea, and the smoke 
rushes overthem all. Ha! what dim 
forms are those on the ladder? Near 
and nearer—crash come the roof:-tiles, 
Alas, and alas!—no! a cry of joy—a 
“Thank Heaven!” and the women 
force their way through the men to 
come round the child and the mother. 
All is gone save that skeleton ruin. 
But the ruin is seen from above. O 
Art! study life from the roof-tops! 


CHAPTER III. 


I was again foiled in seeing Tre- 
vanion. It was the Easter Rvess, and 
he was at the house of one of his 
brother ministers, “somewhere in the 
north of England. But Lady Ellinor 
‘was in London, and IJ was ushered 
into her presence. Nothing could be 
more cordial than her manner, though 
she was evidently much depressed in 
spirits, and looked wan and careworn. 

After the kindest inquiries relative 
to my parents and the Captain, she 
entered with much sympathy into my 


Trevanion had confided to her. The 
sterling kindness that belonged to my 
old patron (despite his affected anger 
at my not accepting his proffered 
loan) had not only saved me and my 
fellow-adventurer all trouble as to 
allotment orders, but procured advice 
as to choice.of site and soil, from the 
best practical experience, which we 
found afterwards exceedingly useful. 
And as Lady Ellinor gave me the little 
packet of papers, with Trevanion’s 
shrewd notes on the margin, she said 


schemes and plans, which she said) with a half sigh, “Albert bids me 
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say that he wishes he were as sanguine | 
of his success in the cabinet as of 
yoursinthe Bush.” She then turned 
to her husband’s rise and prospects, 
and her face began to change. Her 
eyes sparkled, the colour came to her 
cheeks—‘“ But you are one of the few 
who know him,” she said, interrupting 
herself suddenly ; “‘ you know how he 
sacrifices all things — joy, leisure, 
health—to his country. There is not 
one selfish thought in his nature. 
And yet such envy—such obstacles 
still! and” (her eyes dropped on her 
dress, and I perceived that she was in 
mourning, though the mourning was 
not deep), “and,” she added, “it has 
pleased Heaven to withdraw from his 
side one who would have been worthy 
his alliance.” 

I felt for the proud woman, though 
her emotion seemed more that of pride 
than sorrow. And perhaps Lord 
Castleton’s highest merit in her eyes 
had been that of ministering to her 
husband’s power and her own ambi- 
tion. I bowed my head in silence and 
thought of Fanny. Did she, too, pine 
for the lost rank, or rather mourn the 
lost lover P 

After a time, I said hesitatingly, 
“T scarcely presume to cundole with 
you, Lady Ellinor! yet believe me, few 
things ever shocked me like the death 
you allude to. I trust Miss Trevanion’s 
health has not much suffered. Shall 
I not see her before I leave England ?” 

Lady Ellinor fixed her keen bright 
eyes searchingly on my countenance, 
and perhaps the gaze satisfied her, for 
she held out her hand to me with a 
frankness almost tender, and said— 
“Had I had a son, the dearest wish of 
my heart had been to sge you wedded 
to my daughter.” 

I started up—the blood rushed to 
my cheeks, and then left me pale as 
death. I looked reproachfully at 
Lady Ellinor, and the word “cruel !”’ 
faltered on my lips. 
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“Yes,” continued Lady Ellinor, 
mournfully, “that was my real 
thought, my impulse of regret, when 
I first saw you. But, as it is, do 
not think me too hard and worldly, 
if I quote the lofty old French pro- 
verb, Noblesse oblige. Listen to me, 
my young friend—we may never 
meet again, and I would not have 
your father’s son think unkindly of 
me, with all my faults. From my 
first childhood I was ambitious—not 
as women usually are, of mere wealth 
and rank—but ambitious as noble men 
are, of power and fame, A woman 
can only indulge such ambition by 
investing it in another. It was not 
wealth, it was not rank, that attracted 
me to Albert Trevanion: it was the 
nature that dispenses with the wealth, 
and commands the rank. Nay,” con- 
tinued Lady Ellinor, in a voice that 
slightly trembled, “I may have seen 
in my youth, before I knew Tre- 
vanion, one (she paused a moment, and 
went on hurriedly)—one who wanted 
but ambition to have realised my 
ideal. Perhaps, even when I married 
—and it was said for love—I loved 
less with my whole heart than with 
my whole mind. I may say this 
now, for now every bea®of this pulse 
is wholly and only trye to him with 
whom I have schemed, and toiled, and 
aspired ; with whom I have grown ag 
one; with whom I have shared the 
struggle, and now partakethe triumph, 
realisigy the visions of my youth.” 

Again the light broke from the 
dark eyes of this grand daughter 
of the world, who was so superb a 
type of that moral contradiction—an 
ambitious woman. 

“T cannot tell you,” resumed Lady 
Ellinor, softening, “how pleased I was 
when you came to live with us. Your 
father has yerhaps spoken to you of 
me, and of our first acquaintance !” 

Lady Ellinor paused abruptly, and 
surveyed meas she paused. Iwas silent, 
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“« Perhaps, too, he has blamed me?” | daughter is the sole representative of 


she resumed, with a heightened colour. 
«« Henever blamed you, Lady Ellinor!” 
“He had a right to do so— 
though I doubt if he would have 
blamed me on the true ground. Yet 
no; he never could have done me the 
wrong that your uncle did, when, 
long years ago, Mr. De Caxton in a 
letter—the very bitterness of which 
disarmed all anger—accused me of 
having trifled with Austin—nay, with 
himself! And &e, at least, had xc 
right to reproach me,” continued 
Lady Ellinor warmly, and with a 
curve of her haughty lip; “for if I 
felt interest in his wild thirst for 
some romantic glory, it was but in the 
hope that, what made the one brother 
s0 restless might at least wake the 
other to the ambition that would have 
become his intellect, and aroused his 
energies. But these are old tales of 
follies and delusions now no more: 
only this will I say, that I have ever 
felt, in thinking of your father, and 
even of your sterner uncle, as if my 
conscience reminded me of a debt 
which I longed to diecharge—if not 
to them, to their children. So, when 
we knew you, believe me, that your 
interests, yout career,instantly became 
to me an object. But mistaking you 
-——when I saw your ardent industry 
bent on serious objects, and accom- 
panied by a mind so freshand buoyant; 
and, absorbed as I was in schemes or 
projects far beyond a womanis ordi- 
nary province of hearth and home—1I 
mever dreamed, while you were our 
g@uest——neverdreamed of danger toyou 
or Fanny. I wound you—pardon.me ; 
but I must vindicate myself. I repeat 
that, if we had a son to inherit our 
name, to bear the burthen which the 
world lays upon those who are born to 
influence the world’s détinies, there 
is no one to whom Trevanion and 
myself would sooner have entrusted 


the happiness of a daughter. But my 


the mother’s line, of the father’s 
name: it is not ber happiness alone 
that I have to consult, it is her duty 
—duty to her birthright, to the 
career of the noblest of England’s 
patriote——duty, I may say, without 
exaggeration, to the country for the 
sake of which that career is run !”’ 

«Say no more, Lady Ellinor; say 
no more. I understand you. I 
have no hope—I never had hope—it 
was a madness—it is over. It is but. 
as a friend that I ask again, if I may 
see Miss Trevanion in your presence, 
before—before I go alone into this long 
exile, to leave, perhaps, my dust ina 
stranger’s soil! Ay, look in my face 
~——you cannot fear my resolution, my 
honour, mytruth. But once, Lady Elli- 
nor—butoncemore. Do I ask in vain?” 

Lady Ellinor was evidently much 
moved. I bent down almost in the 
attitude of kneeling; and, brushing 
away her tears with one hand, she 
laid the other on my head tenderly, 
and said in a very low voice— 

“I entreat you not to ask me; I 
entreat you not to see my daughter. 
You have shown that you are not selfish 
—conqueryourselfstill. Whatifsuchan 
interview, however guarded you might 
be, were but to agitate, unnerve my 
child, unsettle her peace, prey upon—” 

*Qh, do not speak thus—-she did 
not share my feelings !” 

“Could her cutter own it if she 
did? Come, come, remember how 
young you both are. When you re- 
turn all these dreams will be for- 
gotten; then we can meet as before 
—then I will be your second mother, 
and again your career shall be my care; 
for do not think that we shall leave 
you so long in this exile as you seem 
to forbode. No, no; it is but an ab- 
sence—an excursion—not a search 
after fortune. Your fortune—leave 
that to us when you return !” 

* And I am to see her no more!” I 
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murmured, as I rose, and went silently 
towards the window to conceal my 
face. The great struggles in life are 
limited to moments. In the drooping 
of the head upon the bosom—in the 
pressure of the hand upon the brow— 
we may scarcely consume a second in 
our threescore years and ten; but 
what revolutions of our whole being 
may pass within us, while that single 
sand drops noiseless down to the 
bottom of the hour-glass. 

I came back with firm step to Lady 
Ellinor, and said calmly, “ My reason 
tells me that you are right, and I 
submit. Forgive me! and do not 
think me ungrateful and over-proud, 
if I add, that you must leave me still 
the object in life that consoles and 
encourages me through all.” 

“What object is that?” asked 
Lady Ellinor, hesitatingly. 

“‘ Independence for myself, and ease 
to those for whom life is still sweet. 
This is my twofold object; and the 
means to effect it must be my own 
heart and my own hands. And now, 
convey all my thanks to your noble 
husband, and accept my warm prayers 
for yourself and ker—whom I will 
not name, Farewell, Lady Ellinor.” 

“No, do not leave me so hastily ; 
I have many things to discuss with 
you——at least toask of you. Tell me 
how your father bears his reverse ?— 
tell me, at least, if there be aught he 
will suffer us to do for him? There 
are many appointments in Trevanion’s 
range of influence that would suit 
even the wilful indolence of a man of 
letters. Come, be frank with me!’ 

I could not resist so much kindness ; 
20 I sat down, and, as collectedly as I 
could, replied to Lady Ellinor’s ques- 
tions, and sought to convince her that 

father only felt his losses so far as 

ty a affected me, and that nothing in 
Trevanion’s power was likely to tempt 
him from his retreat, or calculated to 
compensate for a change in his habits, 


zee 
Turning at last from my parents, 
Lady Ellinor inquired for Roland, 
and, on learning that he was with me 
in town, expressed a strong desire to 
see him. I told her I would com- 
rounicate her wish, and she then said 
thoughtfully— 

“He has a son, I think, and I 
have heard that there is some unhappy 
dissension between them.” 

““Who could have told you that ?” 
I asked in surprise, knowing how 
closely Roland had kept the secret of 
his family afflictions. 

‘Qh, I heard so from some one who 
knew Captain Roland—TI forget when 
and where I heard it—but is it not 
the fact ?” 

‘“‘ My uncle Roland has no gon.” 

“ How!” 

‘¢ His son is dead.” 

‘‘ How such loss must grieve him.” 

I did not speak. 

“But is he sure that his son is 
dead? What joy if he were mis- 
taken—if the son yet lived !” 

‘“‘ Nay, my uncle has a brave heart, 
and he is resigned ;—~but, pardon me, 
have you heard anything of that son ?” 

“T!—what should I hear? [ 
would fain learn, however, from your 
uncle himself, what he might like to 
tell me of his sorrows—*or if, indeed, 
there be any chance that————” 

“ That-——what P” 

“That—that his son still survives.” 

“TI think not,” said I; “and I 
doubt whether you will learn much 
from my uncle. Still there is some- 
thing in your wofds that belies their 
apparent meaning, and makes me 
suspect that you know more than you 
will say.” 

“ Diplomatist |”? said Lady Ellinor, 
half smiling; but then, her face set- 
tling into a seriousness almost severe, 

she added—PIt is terrible to think 
thet a father should hate his san !* 

“Hate! — Roeland hate his »° 
What calumny is this?” 
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“‘ He does not do so, then! Assure 
me of that; I shall be so glad to 
know that I have been misinformed.” 

*T can tell you this, and no more 
«for no more do I know—that if 
ever the soul of a father were wrapt 
up in a son—fear, hope, gladness, 
sorrow, all reflected back on a father’s 
heart from the shadows on a@ son’s 
life—Roland was that father while 
the son lived still.” 


“TI cannot disbelieve you!” ex-, 
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claimed Lady Ellinor, though in a 
tone of surprise. ‘“ Well, do let me 
see your uncle.” 

‘“‘T will do my best to induce him 
to visit you, and learn all that you 
evidently conceal from me.” 

Lady Ellinor evasively replied to 
this insinuation, and shortly after- 
wards I left that house in which [ 
had known the happiness that brings 
the folly, and the grief that bequeaths 
the wisdom. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I wap always felt a warm and 
almost filial affection for Lady Ellinor, 
independently of her relationship to 
Fanny, and of the gratitude with 
which her kindness inspired me: for 
there is an affection very peculiar in 
its nature, and very high in its degree, 
which results from the blending of 
two sentiments not often allied,—viz., 
pity and admiration. It was impos- 
sible not to admire the rare gifts and 
great qualities of Lady Ellinor, and 
not to feel pity for the cares, anxieties, 
and sorrows which tormented one 
who, with all the sensitiveness of 
woman, went forth into the rough 
world of man. 

My father’s confession had some- 
what impaired my esteem for Lady 
Ellinor, and had left on my mind the 
uneasy impression that she A¥J trifled 
with his deep, and Roland’s impetuous 
heart. The conversation that had 
just passed allowed me to judge her 
with more justice—allowed me to see 
that sbe had really shared the affec- 
tion she had inspired in the student, 
but that ambition had been stronger 
than love—an ambition, it might be, 

lar, and not strictly feminine, 
but still of no vulgar nor sordid kind. 
I gathered, too, from her hints and 
allusions, her true excuse for Roland’s | 


misconception of her apparent interest 
in himself: she had but seen, in the 
wild energies of the elder brother, 
some agency by which to arouse the 
serener faculties of the younger. She 
had but sought, in the strange comet 
that flashed before her, to fix a lever 
that might move the star. Nor could 
I withhold my reverence from the 
woman who, not being married pre- 
cisely from love, had no sooner linked 
her nature to one worthy of it, than 
her whole life became as fondly de- 
voted to her husband’s as if he had 
been the object of her first romance 
and her earliest affectious. If even 
her child was so secondary to her 
husband—if the fate of that child was 
but regarded by her as one to be ren- 
dered subservient to the grand des- 
tinies of Trevanion—=still it was im- 
possible to recognise the error of that 
conjugal devotion without admir- 
ing the wife, though one might 
condemn the mother. Turning from 
these meditations, I felt a lover’s thrill 
of selfish joy; amidst all the mournful 
sorrow comprised in the thought that 
I should see Fanny nomore. Was it 
true, as Lady Ellinor implied, though 
delicately, that Fanny still cherished 
a remembrance of me—which a brief 
interview, a last farewell, might re 
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awaken too dangerously for her peace? 
Well, that was a thought that it be- 
came me not to indulge. 

What could Lady Ellinor have 
heard of Roland and his sonP Was 
it possible that the lost lived still? 
Asking myself these questions, I ar- 
rived at our lodgings, and saw the 
Captain himself before me, busied with 
the inspection of sundry specimens of 
the rude necessaries an Australian ad- 
venturer requires. There stood the 
old soldier, by the window, examining 
narrowly into the temper of hand- 
saw and tenor-saw, broad axe and 
drawing-knife; and as I came up to 
him, he looked at me from under his 
black brows, with gruff compassion, 
and said, peevishly— 

‘Fine weapons these for the son of 
a gentleman !—one bit of stecl in the 
shape ofa sword were worth them all.” 

“ Any weapon that conquers fate 
is noble in the hands of a brave man, 
uncle.” 

“The boy hasan answer for every- 
thing,” quoth the Captain, smiling, 
as he took out his purse and paid the 
shopman. 

When we were alone, I said to him 
-— Uncle, you must go and see Lady 
Ellinor ; she desires me to tell you so.” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“You will not ?” 

“No!” 

“ Uncle, I think that she has some- 
thing to say to you with regard to— 
to—pardon me !—to my cousin.” 

“To Blanche ?” 

«No, no—the cousin I never saw.” 

Roland turned pale, and, sinking 
down on a chair, faltered out“ To 
him—to my son ?” 

“Yes; but I do wot think it is 
news that will afflict you. Uncle, are 
you sure that my cousin is dead ?” 

“What !—how dare you! — who 
doubts it? Dead—dead to me for 
ever! Boy, would you have him live 
to dishonour these grey hairs ?” 
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“ Sir, sir, forgive me — uncle, for- 
give me: but, pray, go to see Lady 
Ellinor ; for whatever she has to say, 
I repeat that I am sure it will be 
nothing to wound you.” 

“ Nothing to wound me— yet re- 
late to him!” 

It is impossible to convey to the 
reader the despair that was in those 
words. e 
“Perhaps,” said I, after a long pause, 
and in a low voice—for I was awe- 
stricken—“ perhaps—if he be dead— 
he may have repented of all offence to 
you before he died.” 

“ Repented—ha, ha !” 

“ Or, if he be not dead 

“ Hush, boy—hush !” 

* While there is life, there is hope 
of repentance.” 

“Look you, nephew,” said the 
Captain, rising and folding his arms 
resolutely on his breast—“ look you, 
I desired that that name might never 
be breathed. I have not cursed my 
son yet; could he come to life— 
the curse might fall! You do not 
know what torture your words have 
given me, just when I had opened 
my heart to another son, and foundg 
that son in you. With respect to the 
lost, I have now but ofe prayer, and 
you know it—the heartbroken prayer 
—that his name never more may 
come to my ears!” 

As he closed these words, to which 
I ventured no reply, the Captain took 
long, #Ulisordered strides across the 
room ; and suddenly, as if the space 
imprisoned, or fhe air stifled him, he 
seized his hat, and hastened into the 
streets. Recovering my surprise-and 
dismay, I ran after him; but he com- 
manded me to leave him to his own 
thoughts, in a voice so stern, yet so 
sad, that I had no choice but to obey. 
i knew, by my own experience, how 
necessary is solitude in the moments 
when grief is strongest and thought 
most troubled. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Hovrs elapsed, and the Captain j “if so, shall I take you anywhere P— 


had not returned home. 
fee] uneasy, and went forth in search 
of him, thongh I knew not whither 
to direct my steps. I thought it, how- 
ever, at least probable that he had 
not been able to resist visiting Lady 
gHllinor, so I went first to St. James’s 
Square. My suspicions were correct ; 
the Captain had been there two hours 
before. Lady Ellinor herself had gone 
out shortly after the Captain left. 
While the porter was giving me this 
information, a carriage stopped at the 
door, and a footman, stepping up, gave 
the porter a note and a small parcel, 
seemingly of books, saying simply, 
“From the Marquis of Castleton.” 
At the sound of that name I turned 
hastily, and recognised Sir Sedley 
Beaudesert seated in the carriage, and 
looking out of the window with a de- 
jected, moody expression of counte- 
nance, very different from his ordinary 
aspect, except when the rare sight of 
@ grey hair or a twinge of the tooth- 
ach reminded him that he was no 
+ longer twenty-five. Indeed, the change 
was so great that I exclaimed, du- 
biously—“ Is “that Sir Sedley Beau- 
desert ??? The footman looked at me, 
and touching his hat said, with a con- 
descending smile,—‘“ Yes, sir—now 
the Marquis of+Castleton.” 

Then, for the first time since the 
young lord’s death, I remembe®ud Sir 
Sedley’s expressions of gratitude to 
Lady Castleton, and“the waters of 
Ems, for having saved him from 
“that horrible marquisate.” Mean- 
while, my old friend had perceived 
me, exclaiming,— 

“ What! Mr. Caxton! I am de- 
lighted to see you. Open the door, 
Thomas. Pray come in, ‘come in.” 

I obeyed; and the new Lord Cas- 
tletom made room for me by his side. 

“Are you in a hurry?” said he; 


I began to if not, give me half an hour of your 


time, while I drive to the City.” 

As I knew not now in what direc- 
tion, more than another, to prosecute 
my search for the Captain, and as I 
thought I might as well call at our 
lodgings to inquire if he had not re- 
turned, I answered that I should be 
very happy to accompany his lord- 
ship; “though the City,” said I, 

iling, “sounds to me strange upon 
the lips of Sir Sedley—I beg pardon, 
I should say of Lord-———~” 

“ Don’t say any such thing ; let me 
once more hear the grateful sound of 
Sedley Beaudesert. Shut the door, 
Thomas; to Gracechurch Street — 
Messrs. Fudge and Fidget.” 

The carriage drove on. 

“ A sad affliction has befallen me,” 
said the marquis, “and none sym- 
pathise with me!” 

“Yet all, even unacquainted with 
the late lord, must have felt shocked 
at the death of one so young, and so 
full of promise.” 

“So fitted in every way to bear the 
burthen of the great Castleton name 
and property—and yet you see it killed 
him! Ah! if he had been but a 
simple gentleman, or if he had had a 
less conscientious desire to do his 
duties, he would have lived to a good 
old age. I know what it is already. 
Oh, if you saw the piles of letters on 
my table! I positively dread the 
post. Such colossal improvement on 
the property which the poor boy had 
begun, for me to finish, What do 
you think takes me to Fudge and 
Fidget’sP Sir, they are the agents 
for an infernal coal-mine which my 
cousin had in Durham, to 
plague my life out with another thirty 
thousand pounds a-year! - How am I 
to spend the money ?——how am I to 
spend it? ‘There's a cold-blooded 
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head steward, who says that charity 
is the greatest crime a man in high 
station can commit; it demoralises 
the poor. Then, because some half- 
a-dozen farmers sent me a round- 
robin, to the effect that their rents 
were too high, and I wrote them word 
that the rents should be lowered, 
there was such a hullabaloo — you 
would have thought heaven and earth 
were coming together. ‘Ifa man in 
the position of the Marquis of Castle- 
ton set the example of letting land 
below its value, how could the poorer 
squires in the country exist P—or, if 
they did exist, what injustice to ex- 
pose them to the charge that they 
were grasping landlords, vampires, 
and bloodsuckers! Clearly if Lord 
Castleton lowered his rents (they were 
too low already), he struck a mortal 
blow at the property of his neigh- 
bours, if they followed his example : 
or at their characters if they did not.’ 
No man can te!l how hard it is to do 
good, unless fortune gives him a hun- 
dred thousand pounds a-year, and 
says,—* Now, do good with it!’ Sed- 
ley Beaudesert might follow his whims, 
and all that would be said against 
him was, ‘good-natured, simple fel- 
low But if Lord Castleton follow 
his whims, you would think he was a 
second Catiline—unsettling the peace, 
and undermining the prosperity, of 
the entire nation!” Here the wretched 
man paused, and sighed heavily ; then, 
as his thoughts wandered into a new 
channel of woe, he resumed,—‘“ Ah! 
it you could but see the forlorn great 
house I am expected to inhabit, cooped 
up between dead walls, instead of my 
pretty rooms, with the windows full 
on the Park; and the balls I am ex- 
pected to give, and the parliamentary 
interest I am to keep up: and the 
villanous proposal made to me to be- 
come a lord steward or lord chamber- 
lain, because it suits my rank to be a 
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you lucky dog—not twenty-one, and 
with, I dare say, not two hundred 
pounds a-year in the world !” 

Thus bemoaning and bewailing his 
sad fortunes, the poor marquis ran 
on, till at last he exclaimed, in a tone 
of yet deeper despair,— 

“ And everybody says I must marry, 
too !—that the Castleton line must 
not be extinct! The Beaudeserts are 
a good old family eno’—as old, for 
what I know, as the Castletons; but 
the British empire would suffer no loss 
if they sunk into the tomb of the Ca- 
pulets. But that the Castleton peer- 
age should expire, is a thought of 
crime and woe, at which all the mo- 
thers of England rise in a phalanx ! 
And go, instead of visiting the sins of 
the fathers on the sons, it is the 
father that is to be sacrificed for the 
benefit of the third and fourth gene- 
ration !” 

Despite my causes for seriousness, 
I could not help laughing; my com- 
panion turned on me a look of reproach. 

“At least,” said I, composing my 
countenance, “ Lord Castleton has 
one comfort in his afflictions—if he 
must marry, he may choose as he 
pleases.” 

“That is precisely what Sedley 
Beaudesert could, and Vord Castleton 
cannot do,” said the marquis gravely. 
“The rank of Sir Sedley Beaudesert 
was a quiet and comfortable rank— 
he might marry a ’s daughter, 
or a : aera please his eye or 
grieve his heart as the caprice took 
him. But Lord Cestleton must marry, 
not for a wife, but for a marchioness, 
—Mmarry some one who will wear his 
rank for him,—take the trouble of 
splendour off his hands, and allow 
him to retire into a corner, and dream 
that he is Sedley Beaudesert ance 
more! Yes, &t must be so — the 
crowning sacrifice must be completed 
at the altar. But a truce to my com, 


sort of a servant.- Oh, Pisistratus! plaints. Trevanion informs me you 
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are going to Australia,-can that bi 
true ?” 

*‘ Perfectly true.” 

“ They say there is a sad want o! 
ladies there.” 

“So much the better,—-I shall be 
all the more steady.” 

“Well, there’s something in that. 
Have you seen Lady Eljinor ?” 

“ Yes—this morning.” 

“Poor woman !—a great blow to 
her—we have tried to console each 
other. Fanny, you know, is staying 
at Oxton, in Surrey, with Lady Castle. 
ton—the poor lady is so fond of her 
—and no one has comforted her like 
Fanny.” 

“I was not aware that Miss Tre- 
vanion was out of town.” 

“Only for a few days, and then she 
and Lady Ellinor join Trevanion in 
the north—you know he is with Lord 
N , Settling measures on which— 
but alas! they consult me now on 
those matters—force their secrets on 
me. JI have, Heaven knows how 
many votes! Poor me! Upon my 
word, if Lady Ellinor was a widow, 
I should certainly make up to her; 
very clever woman, nothing bores 
her.” (The marquis yawned—Sir 
Sedley Beatidesert never yawned.) 
“‘Trevanion Aas provided for his 
Scotch secretary, and is about to get 
# place in the Foreign Office for that 
young fellow, Gower, whom, between 
you and me, I don’t like. But he has 
bewitched Trevanion !” 

‘What sort of a person is this Mr. 
Gower ?—I remember you said that 
he was clever, and good-looking.” 

“He is both, but it is not the 
cleverness of youth; he is as hard 
and sarcastic as if he had been cheated 
fifty times, and jilted a hundred! 
Neither are his good looks that letter 
of recommendation whith a handsome 
face is said tobe. He has an expres- 
sion of countenance very much like 
that of Lord Hertford’s pet blood- 
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hound, when a stranger comes into 
the room. Very sleek, handsome dog, 
the bloodhound is certainly—well. 
mannered, and I dare say exceedingly 
tame; but still you have but to look 
at the corner of the eye, to know 
that it is onty the habit of the draw. 
ing-room that suppresses the crea- 
ture’s constitutional tendency to seize 
you by the throat, instead of giving 
you a paw. Still this Mr. Gower has 
a very striking head — something 
about it Moorish or Spanish, like a 
picture by Murillo: I half suspect that 
he is less a Gower than a gypsy !” 

** What !”—I cried, as I listened 
with rapt and breathless attention to 
this description. ‘He is then very 
dark, with high narrow forehead, 
features slightly aquiline, but very de- 
licate, and teeth so dazzling that the 
whole face seems to sparkle when he 
smiles—though it is only the lip that 
smiles, not the eye.” 

“Exactly as you say; you have 
seen him, then ?” 

“Why, Iam not sure, since you 
say his name is Gower.” 

“ He says his name is Gower,” re- 
turned Lord Castleton, drily, as he 
inhaled the Beaudesert mixture. 

‘And where is he now ?—-with Mr. 
Trevanion ?” 

“Yes, I believe so. Ah! here we 
are—Fudge and Fidget! But, per- 
haps,” added Lord Castleton, with a 
jleam of hope in his blue eye—*“ per- 
haps they are not at home!” 

Alas! that was an illusive “‘imagin- 
ing,” as the poets of the nineteenth 
century unaffectedly express them- 
selves. Messrs. Fudge and Fidget 
were never out to such clients as the 
Marquis of (astleton: with a deep 
igh, and an altered expression of 
face, the Victim of Fortune slowly 
descended the steps of the carriage. 

“T can’t ask you to wait for me,” 
said he: “Heaven only knows how 
cong I shall be kept! Take the car- 
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riage where you will, and send it back 
to me.” 

“A thousand thanks, my dear lord, 
I would rather walk—but you will 
let me call on you before I leave 
town.” 

“Let you!—I insist on it. I am 
stiJl at the old quarters—under pre- 
tence,” said the marquis, with a sly 
twinkle of the eyelid, “that Castleton 
H[ouse wants painting !” 

« At twelve to-morrow, then ?” 

“ Twelve to-morrow, Alas! that’s 
just the hour at which Mr. Screw, 
the agent for the London property, 
{two squares, seven streets, and a 
Jane!) is to call.” 

“ Perhaps two o’clock will suit you 
better ?” 

“Two!—just the hour at which 
Mr. Plausible, one of the Castleton 
members, insists upon telling me why 
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his conscience will not let him vote 
with Trevanion !” 

“Three o’clock ?” 

“Three !—just the hour at which 
I am to see the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who has promised to relieve 
Mr. Plausible’s conscience! But come 
and dine with me—you will meet the 
executors to the will !” 

“Nay, Sir Sedley—that is, my dear 
lord—J will take my chance, and look 
in after dinner.” 

“Do so; my guests are not lively ! 
What a firm step the rogue has! Only 
twenty, I think—twenty ! and not an 
acre of property to plague him!” So 
saying, the marquis dolorously shook 
his head, and vanished through the 
noiseless mahogany doors, behind which 
Messrs. Fudge and Fidget awaited the 
unhappy man,—with the accounts of 
the Great Castleton coal-mine. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On my way towards our lodgings, 
I resolved to look in at a humble 
tavern, in the coffee-room of which 
the Captain and myself habitually 
dined. It was now about the usual 
hour in which we took that meal, and 
he might be there waiting for me. I 
had just gained the steps of this 
tavern, when a stage-coach came rat- 
tling along the pavement, and drew 
up at an inn of more pretensions than 
that which we favoured, situated with- 
in a few doors of the latter. As the 
. coach stopped, my eye was caught by 
the Trevanion livery, which was very 
peculiar. Thinking I must be de- 
ceived, I drew near to the wearer of 
the livery, who had jyst descended 
from the roof, and while he paid the 
coachman, gave his orders to a waiter 
who emerged from the inn—*“Half- 
and-half, cold without!” The tone 
of the voice struck me as familiar, 
and, the man now looking up, I be- 


held the features of Mr. Peacock. 
Yes, unquestionably it was he. The 
whiskers were shaved ——-there were 
traces of powder in the hair or the 
wig—the livery of the Trevanions 
(ay, the very livery —crest-button, and 
all) upon that portly §gure, which I 
had last seen in the more august 
robes of a beadle. But Mr. Peacock 
it was—Peacock travestied, but Pea- 
cock still. Before I had recovered 
my a , @ woman got out of a 
cabriolet, that seemed to have been 
in waiting for thearrival of the coach, 
and, hurrying up to Mr. Peacock, 
said in the loud impatient tone com- 
mon to the fairest of the fair sex, 
when in haste—* How late you are! 
—I was just going. I must get back 
to Oxton to-night.” 

Oxton—Mits Trevanion was stay- 
ing at Oxton! I was now close be« 
hind the pair—I listened with my 
heart in my ear. 
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“So you shall, my dear—so you 
shall ; just come in, will you.” 

‘‘No, no; I have only ten minutes to 
catch the coach. Have you any letter 
for me from Mr. Gower? How can 
I be sure, if I don’t see it under his 
own hand, that-——” 

“Hush!” said Peacock, sinking 
his voice so low that I could only 
catch the words, “no names—letter, 
pooh, I’ll tell you.” He then drew 
her apart, and whispered to her for 
some moments. I watched the wo- 
man’s face, which was bent towards 
her companion’s, and it seemed to 
show quick intelligence. She nodded 
her head more than once, as if in im- 
patient assent to what was said; and, 
after a shaking of hands, hurried off 
to the cab; then, as if a thought 
strack her, she ran back, and said— 

“ But in case my lady should not 
go—if there’s any change of plan.” 

“There'll be no change, you may 
be sure—positively to-morrow—not 
too early ; you understand ?” 

“Yes, yes; good by’—and the 
woman, who was dressed with a quiet 
neatness, that seemed to stamp her 
profession as that of an abigail (black 
cloak, with long cape—of that pecu- 
liar silk whieh seems spun on purpose 
for ladies’-majds—bonnet to match, 
with red and black ribbons), hastened 
once more away, and in another mo- 
ment the cab, drove off furiously. 

What could all this mean? By 
this time the waiter brought Mr. 
Peacock the half-and-half. ‘fe de- 
‘ spatched it hastilypsand then strode 
on towards a neighbouring stand of 
cabriolets. I followed him ; and just 
as, after beckoning one of the vehicles 
from the stand, he had ensconced 
himself therein, I sprang up the steps 
and placed myself by his side. “Now, 
Mr. Peacock,” said I, e“ you will tell 
me at once how you come to wear that 
livery, or I shall order the cabman 
to drive to Lady Ellinor Treva- 
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nion’s, and ask her that question 
myself.” 

© And who the devil !—Ah, you’re 
the young gentleman that came to 
me behind the scenes—I remember.” 

“Where to, sir?” asked the cab- 
man, 

“To—to London Bridge,” said Mr, 
Peacock. 

The man mounted the box, and 
drove on. 

“ Well, Mr. Peacock, I wait your 
answer. I guess by your face that 
you are about to tell mea lie; I ad- 
vise you to speak the truth.” 

“I don’t know what business you 
have to question me,” said Mr. Pea- 
cock sullenly; and raising his glance 
from his own clenched fists, he suf- 
fered it to wander over my form 
with so vindictive a significance, that 
I interrupted the survey by saying, 
«Will you encounter the house ?’ 
as the Swan interrogatively puts it— 
shall I order the cabman to drive to 
St. James’s Square P” 

“Oh, you know my weak point, 
sir; any man who can quote Will— 
sweet Will—has me on the hip,” re- 
joined Mr. Peacock, smoothing his 
countenance, and spreading his palms 
on his knees. “But if a man does 
fall in the world, and, after keeping 
servants of his own, is obliged to be 
himself a servant, 

‘T will not shame 
To tell you what I am.’” 

“The Swan says, ‘To tell you what 
I was,’ Mr. Peacock. But enough of 
this trifling; who placed you with Mr. 
Trevanion ?” 

Mr. Peacock looked down for & 
moment, and then fixing his eyes on 
me, said— Well, Ill tell you: you 
asked me, when we met last, about 

young gentleman — Mr. — Mr. 
Vivian.” 

PISISTRATUS.—Proceed. 

Pracocx.—I know you don’t want 
to harm him. Besides, “He hatha 
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art,” and one day or other, 
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thing,’—an observation I should take 


——mark my words, or rather my friend the liberty of making to the Swan, if 


Will’s— 
°¢ He will bestride this narrow world 
Like a Colossus.” 


he were not now, alas! ‘the baseless 
fabric of a vision.’ ” 


PrsisTRATUS.—Take care ! 


Upon my life he will—like a Colossus, pp, acock, (hurriedly.)—Then says 


«* And we petty men” — 


Mr. Vivian, “If you don’t mind wear- 


PISISTRATUS, (savagely.)}—Go on img a livery, till I can provide for you 


with your story. 


more suitably, my old friend, there’s 


PEAacock, (snappishly.)-— I am a vacancy in the establishment of 


going on with it ! 
where was I—oh—ah—yes. 


You put me out ; 
I had proposal, and that’s why I wear this 


Mr. Trevanion.” Sir, I accepted the 


just been sold up—not a penny in ny livery. 
pocket ; and if you could have seen PisisTRaTvs.—And pray, what bu- 
my coat—yet that was better than siness had you with that young wo- 


the smail-clothes ! 


Well, it was in man, whom I take to be Miss Treva- 


Oxford Street—no, it was in the nion’s maid? and why should she come 


Strand, near the Lowther— 


“The sun was in the heavens; and the proud 
» | would confound Mr. Peacock ; but if 


Atoriea, with the pleasures of the world. 
PisisTRaTUS, (lowering the glass.) 
—To St. James’s Square? 
Pracock.—No, no; to London 
Bridge. 
** How use doth breed s habit in a man!’ 


I will go on—honour bright. So I 
met Mr. Vivian, and as he had known 
me in better days, and has a good 
heart of his own, he says— 

‘* Horatio,—or I do forget myself.” 

Pisistratus puts his hand on the 
check-string. 

Peacock, (correcting himself.)}—I 
mean— Why, Johnson, my good fellow. 

PIsIsTRaATUS. —- Johnson ! — oh, 
that’s your name—not Peacock. 

Pracocx.—Johnson and Peacock 
both, (with dignity.) When you know 
the world as I do, sir, you will find 
that it is ill travelling this “ naughty 
world” without a change of names in 
your portmanteau. 

“ Johnson,” says he, |“ my good 
fellow,” and he pulled out his purse. 
“Sir,” said I, “if, ‘exempt from 
public haunt,’ I could get something 
to do when this dross is gone. In 
London there are sermons in stones, 
certainly, but not ‘good in every- 


from Oxton to see you? 
I had expected that these questions 


there really were anything in them to 
cause embarrassment, the ci-devant 
actor was too practised in his profes- 
sion to exhibit it. He merelysmiled, 


|and, smoothing jauntily a very tum- 


bled shirt-front, he said, “Oh, sir, fle! 
‘Of this matter, 

Is little Cupid's crafty arrow made.’ 

If you must know my love affairs, 
that young woman is, as the vulgar 
say, my sweetheart.” 

‘Your sweetheart!” }& exclaimed, 
greatly relieved, and acknowledging 
at once the probability of the state- 
ment. “Yet,” I added suspiciously— 
“yet, if so, why should she expect Mr, 
Gower to write to her?” 

ore quick of hearing, sir; but 
though 

Lo adoration, duty, and observ. 
All humbleness, and patience, and impa- 

tience,’ 
the young woman won't marry a 
livery servant— proud creature !— 
very proud!—-and Mr. Gower, you 
see, knowing how it was, felt for me, 
and told her, ifI may take such liberty 
with the Swan, that she should 

With an Goecteeien ue 
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for that he would get me a place in 
the Stamps! The silly girl said she 
would have it in black and white—as 
if Mr. Gower would write to her ! 
And now, sir,” continued 
Peacock, with a simpler gravity, “y 
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sacred vow.’ You are too much the 
gentleman to peep through theblanket 
of the dark, and to ask me, who wear 
the whips and stripes—I meun the 
lush small-clothes and shoulderknots 
secrets of another gent, to 


are at liberty, of course, to say wast’ whom ‘my services are bound.’ ” 


you please to my lady, “but Ih 
yowll not try to take the bread out 
of my mouth because I -wear a livery, 
and am fool enough to be in love with 
a waiting-woman—lI, sir, who could 
have married ladies who have played 
the first parts in life—on the metro- 
politan stage.” 

I had nothing to say to these re- 
presentations—they seemed plausible; 
and though at first I had suspected 
that the man had only resorted to the 
buffoonery of his quotations in order 
to gain time for invention, or to divert 
my notice from any flaw in his narra- 
tive, yet at the close, as the narrative 
seemed probable, so I was willing to 
believe the buffoonery was merely 
characteristic. I contented myself, 
therefore, with asking— 

* Where do you come from now P” 

“From Mr. Trevanion, in the coun- 
try, with letters to Lady Ellinor.” 

“Oh! and so the young woman 
knew you were coming to town?” 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Trevanion told me, 
some days ago, the day I should have 
to start.” 

“And whgt do you and the young 
woman propose doing to-morrow, if 
there is no change of plan?” 

Here I certainly thought there was 
a slight, scarce pergeptible, alteration 
in Mr. Peacock’s countenance, but he 
answered readily, “To-morrow, a little 
assignation, if we can both get out— 

*'Woo me, now I am in a holiday humour, 
And like enough to consent.’ 
Swan again, sir.” 

*Humph!—so then Mr. Gower 
and Mr. Vivian are the same person ?” 

Peacock hesitated. “That’s not 
my secret, sir; ‘I am combined by a 


How a man past thirty foils a man 
scarcely twenty !—-what superiority 
the mere fact of living-on gives to the 
dullest dog! I bit my lip and was 
silent. 

“And,” pursued Mr. Peacock, “if 
you knew how the Mr. Vivian you 
inquired after loves you! When I 
told him incidentally, how a young 
gentleman had come behind the scenes 
to inquire after him, he made me de- 
scribe you, and then said, quite mourn- 
fully, ‘If ever I am what I hope to 
become, how happy I shall be to shake 
that kind hand once more,’—very 
words, sir !—honour bright ! 

‘I think there’s ne’er a man in Christendom 
Can lesser hide his hate or love than he.’ 
And if Mr. Vivian has some reason 
to keep himself concealed still—if his 
fortune or ruin depend on your not 
divulging his secret for a while—I 
can’t think you are the man he need 

fear. ’Pon my life, 
* I wish I was as sure of a good dinner,’ 


as the Swan touchingly exclaims. I 
dare swear that was a wish often on 
the Swan’s lips in the privacy of his 
domestic life |” 

My heart was softened, not by the 
pathos of the much profaned and dese- 
crated Swan, but by Mr. Peacock’s 
unadornedrepetition of Vivian’s words; 
I turned my face from the sharp eyes 
of my companion—the cab nowstopped 
at the foot of London Bridge. 

I had no ‘more to ask, yet still there 
was some uneasy curiosity in my mind, 

‘hich I could hardly define to myself, 
—was it not jealousy? Vivian 80 
handsome and so daring—he at least 
might see the great heiress; Lady 
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Ellinor perhaps thought of no danger 
there. But—IJ—I was a lover still, 
and—nay, such thoughts were folly 
indeed ! 

‘My man,” said I to the ex-come- 
dian, “I neither wish to harm Mr. 
Vivian (if I am so to call him), nor 
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that I do not like your being in Mr 
Trevanion’s employment, and I advise 
you to get out of it as soon as pos- 
sible. I say nothing more as yet, for 
I shall take time to consider well 
what you have told me.” 

With that I hastened away, and 


you who imitate him in the variety of Mr. Peacock continued his solitary 


your names. But I tell you fairly, 


journey over London Bridge. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AmrpsT al) that lacerated my heart, 
or tormented my thoughts, that event- 
ful day, I felt at least one joyous 
emotion, when, on entering our little 
drawing-room, I found my uncle seated 
there. 

The Captain had placed before him 
on the table a large Bible, borrowed 
from the landlady. He never travelled, 
to be sure, without his own Bible, but 
the print of that was small, and the 
Captain’s eyes began to fail him at 
night. So this was a Bible with 
large type; and a candle was placed 
on either side of it; and the Captain 


leant his elbows on the table, and face 


both his hands were tightly clasped 
upon his forehead—tightly, as if to 
shut out the tempter, and force his 
whole soul upon the page. 

He sat the image of iron courage ; 
in every line of that rigid form there 
was resolution. “I will noé listen to 
my heart; I eid? read the Book, and 


learn to suffer as becomes a Christian - 
man.” 

There was such a pathos in the 
stern sufferer’s attitude, that it spoke 
those words as plainly as if his lips 
had said them. 

Old soldier! thou hast done a soldier’s 
part in many a bloody field; but it I 
could make visible to the world thy 
brave soldier’s soul, I would paint thee 
as I saw thee then!——Out on this 
tyro’s hand! 

At the movement I made, the Cap- 
tain looked up, and the strife he had 
gone through was written upon his 


“It bas done me good,” said he 
simply, and he closed the book. 

I drew my chair near €o him, and 
hung my arm over his shoulder. 

** No cheering news, then P” asked 
I in a whisper. 

Roland shook his heady and gently 
laid his finger on his lips. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was impossible for me to intrude 
upon Roland’s thoughts, whatever 
their nature, with a detgil of those 
circumstances which had roused in me 
a keen and anxious interest in things 
apart from his sorrow. 

Yet as “ restless I roll’d around my 
weary bed,” and revolved the renewal 
of Vivian’s connection with a man of 
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character 80 equivocal as Peacock, the 
establishment of an able and unscru- 
pulous tool of his own in the service 
of Trevanion, the care with which he 
had concealed from me his change of 
name, and his“intimacy at the very 
house to which I had frankly offered. : 
to present him; the familiarity which 
his creature had contrived to effect - 


sibly accounted for, it is true, yet 
still suspicious—and, above all, my 
painful recollections of Vivian’s reck- 
Jess ambition amd unprincipled senti- 
mente—nay, the effect that a few 
random words upon Fanny’s fortune, 
and the.luck of winning an heiress, 
had sufficed to produce upon his 
heated fancy and audacious temper: 
when all these thoughts came upon 
me, strong and vivid, in the darkness 
of night, I longed for some confidant, 
more experienced in the world than 
myself, to advise me as to the course 
I ought to pursue. Should I warn 
Lady Ellinor? But of what ?—the 
character of a servant, or the designs 
of the fictitious Gower? Against the 
first I could say, if nothing very posi- 
tive, still enough to make it prudent 
to dismiss him. But of Gower or 
Vivian, what could I say without—not 
indeed betraying his confidence, for 
that he had never given me—but 
without belying 
friendship that I myself had lavishly 
made to him? Perhaps, after all, he 
might have disclosed whatever were 
his real secrets to Trevanion; and, if 
not, I mig!ft indeed ruin his prospects 
by revealinge the aliases he assumed. 
But wherefore reveal, and wherefore 
warn? Secause of suspicions that I 
could not myself analyse——suspicions 
founded on circumstances most of 
which had already been seemingly ex- 
plained away. Still, when morning 
came, I was irresslute what to do; 
and after watching Roland’s counte- 
nance, and seeing on his brow eo great 
a weight of care, that I had no option 
but to postpone the confidence I pined 
to place in his strong understanding 
and unerring sense af honour, I 
wandered out, hopif that in the 
fresh air Imight recollect my thoughts, 
and solve the problem that perplexed 
me. I had enough to do in sundry 


small orders for my voyage, and com. 
missions for Bolding, to occupy me 
some hours. And, this business done, 
I found myself moving westward: 
mechanically, as it were, I had come 
to a kind of half-and-half resolution 
to call upon Lady Ellinor, and ques- 
tion her, carelessly and incidentally, 
both about Gower and the new ser. 
vant admitted to the household. 
Thus I found myself in Regent 
Street, when a carriage, borne by 
post-horses, whirled rapidly over the 
pavement—scattering to the right 
and left all humbler equipages—and 
hurried, as if on an errand of life and 
death, up the broad thoroughfare 
leading into Portland Place. But, 
rapidly as the wheels dashed by, I had 
seen distinctly the face of Fanny 
Trevanion in the carriage, and that 
face wore a strange expression, which 
seemed to me to speak of anxiety and 
grief; and, by her side—was not 
that the woman I had seen with 
Peacock? I did not see the face of 


the professions of the woman, but I thought I reco- 


gnised the cloak, the bonnet, and pe- 
culiar turn of the head. If I could 
be mistaken there, I was not mistaken 
at least as to the servant on the seat 
behind. Looking back at a butcher's 
boy, who had just escaped being run 
over, and was revenging himself 
by all the imprecations the Dirz of 
London slang could suggest, the face 
of Mr. Peacock was exposed in full to 
my gaze. 

My first impulse, on recovering my 
surprise, was to spring after the car- 
riage ; in the haste of that impulse, I 
cried “Stop!” But the carriage was 
out of sight in a moment, and my 
word was lost in air. Full of pre- 
sentiments of some evil—I knew not 
what—I then altered my course, and 
stopped not, till I found myself, pant- 
ing and out of breath, in St. James’s 
Square—at the door of Trevanion’s 
house-~in the hall, The porter had s 
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newspaper in his hand as he admitted 
me. 

‘¢ Where is Lady Ellinor ?—I must 
gee her instantly.” 

“No worse news of master, I hope, 
sir?” 

“Worse news of what ?-—of whom ? 
of Mr. Trevanion ?” 

“Did you not know he was sud- 
denly taken ill, sir; that a servant 
came express to say so last night ? 
Lady Ellinor went off at ten o’clock 
to join him.” 

‘“< At ten o’clock last night ?” 

“Yes, sir; the servant’s account 
alarmed her ladyship so much.” 

“The new servant, who had been 
recommended by Mr. Gower ?” 

“Yes, sir—-Henry,”’ answered the 
porter, staring at me. “Please, sir, 
here is an account of master’s attack 
in the paper. I suppose Henry took 
it to the office before he came here, 
which was very wrong in him; but I 
am afraid he’s a very foolish fellow.” 

“Never mind that. Miss Tre- 
vanion—~I saw her just now—she did 
not go with her mother: where was 
she going, then P” 

“ Why, sir—but pray step into the 
parlour.” 

“No, no—speak !”” 

“Why, sir, before Lady Ellinor 
get out, she was afraid that there 
might be something in the papers to 
alarm Miss Fanny, and so she sent 
Henry down to Lady Castleton’s, to 
beg her ladyship to make as light of 
it as she could; but it seems that 
Henry blabbed the- worst to Mrs, 
Mole.” 

“Who is Mrs. Mole ?” 

“¢ Miss Trevanion’s maid, sir-—a new 
maid; and Mrs. Mole blahbed to my 
young lady, and so she took fright, 
and insisted on coming to town. And 
Lady Castleton, who is ill herself in 
bed, could not keep her, I suppose, 
especially as Henry said, though he 
ought to have known better, ‘that 
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she would be in time to arrive before 
my lady set off’ Poor Miss Tre- 
vanion was s0 disappointed when she 
found ber mamma gone. And then 
she would order fresh horses, and 
would go on, though Mrs. Bates (the 
housekeeper, you know, sir) was very 
angry with Mrs. Mole, who encouraged 
Miss; and?— 

“Good heavens! Why did not 
Mrs. Bates go with her ?” 

“Why, sir, you know how old Mrs. 
Bates is, and my young lady is always 
so kind that she would not hear of it, 
as she is going to travel night and 
day; and Mrs. Mole said she had 
gone all over the world with her last 
ledy, and that”— 

*‘Tseeitall, Whereis Mr. Gower?” 

“Mr. Gower, sir!” 

“Yes! Can’t you answer ?” 

“Why, with Mr. Trevanion, I be- 
lieve, sir.” 

“In the north -—- what is the 
address ?” 





“Lord N. , Cao—— Hal), near 
Ww” 
I heard no more. 


The conviction of some villanous 
snare struck me as with the swiftness 
and force of lightning. Why, if Tre« 
vanion were really ill, had the false 
servant concealed it fronfme? Why 
suffered me to waste his time, instead 
of hastening to Lady Ellinor ? How, 
if Mr. Trevanion’s euddes* illness had 
brought the man te London—how 
had he #0 long beforehand (as 
he hi told me, and his appamt~ 
ment with the waitifig-woman proved) 
the day he should arrive? Why now, 
if there were no design of which Miss 
Trevanion was object—why s0 
frustrate the provident foresight of 
her mother, and take advantage of 
the natural yearning of affection, the 
quick ‘impulse & youth, to hurry off 
a girl whose very station forbade her 
to take such a journey without suite 
oe ee seen what mus 
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be the wish, and what clearly were 
the instructions, of Lady Ellinor 
Alone, worse than alone! Fanny 
Trevanion was then in the hands of 
two servants, who were the instru: 
ments and confidante of an adventurer 
like Vivian; and that conference 
between those servants—those broken 
references to the morrow, coupled 
with the name Vivian had assumed 

needed the unerring instincts of love 
more cause for terror?—terror the 
darker, because the exact shape it 
should assume was obscure and in- 

I sprang from the house. 

I hastened into the Haymarket, 
summoned a cabriolet, drove home as 
fast as I could (for I had no money 
about me for the journey I meditated); 
sent the servant of the lodging to en- 
gage a chaise-and-four, rushed into 
the room, where Roland fortunately 
. gtill was, and exclaimed—“ Uncle, 
come with me !—take money, plenty 
of money!—-some villany I know, 
though I can’t explain it, has been 
practised on the Trevanions. We 
may defeat it yet. I will tell you all 
by the way—come, come !” 

“Certainly. But villany !—and to 
people of* such a station—pooh !— 
collect yourself. Who is the villain P” 

“Oh, the man I had loved as a 


friond—the man whom I myself, 
‘ike Fanny, and not, I fear, one senti- 


helped to make known to Trevanion 
e~Vivian—Vivian !” 

“Vivian !—ah, the yough I have 
heard you speakof. But how ?— 
villany to whom-®-to Trevanion ?” 

“You torture me with your ques- 
tions. Listen—this Vivian (I know 
him)—he has introduced into the 
house, as a servant, an agent capable 
of any trick and fraud; that servant 
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has aided him to win over her maid 
-~Fanny’s——Miss Trevanion’s. Miss 
Trevanion is an heiress, Vivian an 
adventurer. My head swims round, 
I cannot explain now. Ha! I will 
write a line to Lord Castleton—tell 
him my fears and suspicions—he will 
follow us, I know, or do what is best.” 

I drew ink and paper towards me, 
and wrote hastily. My uncle came 
round and looked over my shoulder. 

Suddenly he exclaimed, seizing my 
arm, “ Gower, Gower! What name 
is this? You said ‘ Vivian.’ ” 

“Vivian or Gower — the same 
person.” . 

My uncle hurried out of the room. 
It was natural that he should leave 
me to make our joint and brief pre- 
parations for departure. 

I finished my letter, sealed it, and 
when, five minutes afterwards, the 
chaise came to the door, I gave it'to 
the ostler who accompanied the 
horses, with injunctions to deliver it 
forthwith to Lord Castleton himself. 

My uncle now descended, and 
stepped from the threshold with a 
firm stride, ‘Comfort yourself,” he 
said, as he entered the chaise, into 
which I had already thrown myself. 
We may be mistaken yet.” 

“Mistaken! You do not know 
this young man. He has every 
quality that could entangle a girl 


ment of honour, that would stand in 
the way of his ambition. I judge him 
now as by a revelation—too late—oh 
Heavens, if it be too late!” 

A groan broke from Roland’s lips. 

heard in it a proof of his sympathy 
with my emotion, and grasped his 
‘and; it was as cold as the band of 
the dead, 
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PART FIFTEENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE would have been nothing in 
what had chanced to justify the sus- 
spicions that tortured me, but for my 
impressions as to the character of 
Vivian. 

Reader, hast thou not, in the easy, 
careless sociability of youth, formed 
acquaintance with some one, in whose 
more engaging or brilliant qualities 
thou hast—not lost that dislike to de- 
fects or vices which is natural to an 
age when, even while we err, we adore 
what is good, and glow with enthu- 
siasm for the ennobling sentiment and 
the virtuous deed—no, happily, not 
lost dislike to what is bad, nor thy 
quick sense of it-—but conceived a 
keen interest in the struggle between 
the bad that revolted, and the good 
that attracted thee, in thy companion P 


has triumphed!” With the same 
(alas! with a yet more impulsive) 
quickness, when the agency was of 
evil, and the agent equally dubious, I 
felt that the qualities revealed the 
man, and that the demon had pre- 
vailed. 

Mile after mile, stage after stage, 
were passed, on the dreary, inter- 
minable, high north road. I nar- 
rated to my companion, more intelli- 
gibly than I had yet done, my causes 
for apprehension. The Captain at 
first. listened eagerly, then checked 
me on the sudden. ‘There may be 
nothing in all this!” he cried. “Sir, 
we must be men here-—have our heads 
cool, our reason clear; stop!” And, 
leaning back in the chaise, Roland re- 
fused farther conversation, and, as the 


Then, perhaps, thou hast lost sight of night advanced, seemed to sleep. I 


him for a time-——suddenly thou hearest 
that he has done something out of the 
way of ordinary good or common-place 
evil; and, in either—the good or the 
evil—thy mind runs rapidly back over 
its old reminiscences, and of either 
thou sayest, “How natural !—only 
So-and-so could have done this thing!” 

Thus I felt respecting Vivian. The 
most remarkable qualities in his cha- 
racter were his keen power of calcula- 
tion, and his unhesitating 
qualities that lead to fame or to in- 
famy, according to the 


took pity on his fatigue, and devoured. 
my heart in silence. At ach stage 
we heard of the party ef which we 
were in pursuit, At the first stage or 
two we were less than an: hour bee 
hind; gradually, as we advanced, we 
lost ground, despite the most lavish 
liberality, to the post-boys. I sup- 
posed, at’ length, that the mere cir- 
cumstance of changéng, at each relay, 
the chaise as well as the horses, was 


audacity— the cause of our comparative slowness ; 


and, on saying this to Roland, as we 
were i horses, somewhere 


ag siden 
the moral sense and the direction of about midnight, he at once called up 


the passions. Had I recognised those the master of the inn, and gave him 
qualities in some agency apparently of his own price fo® permission to retain 
good—and it seemed yet doubtful if| the chaise till the journey’s end. 
Vivian were the agent—I should have This was so unlike Roland's ordinary 
cried, “It is he! and the better angel thrift, whether dealing with mymoney 
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or his own—so unjustified by the for. signed, here vanished. The Captain, 
tune of either—that I could not help at first, seemed more dismayed than 


muttering something im apology. myself, but he recovered more quickly, 
“Can you guess why I was a “We will continue the journey on 
miser ?” said Roland calmly. horseback,” he said; and hurrried to 


“A miser!—anything but that! the stables. All objections vanished 
Only prudent——military men often are at the sight of his gold. In five 
80.” minutes we were in the saddle, with a 

“J was a miser,” repeated the Cap- postilion, also mounted, to accompany 
tain, with emphasis. “I began the us. We did the next stage in little 
habit first when my son was but a more than two-thirds of the time which 
ehild. I thought him high-spirited, we should have occupied in our former 
and with a taste for extravagance. mode of travel—indeed, I found it 
* Well,’ said I to myself, ‘Iwill save hard to keep pace with Roland. We 
for him ; boys will be boys.’ Then, remounted ; we were only twenty-five 
afterwards, when he was no more a mimutes behind the carriage. We 
child, (at least he began to have the felt confident that we should overtake 
vices of a man!) I said to myself, it before it could reach the next town 
“Patience, be may reform still ; if not, —the moon was up—we could see far 
I will save money, that I may have before us—-we rode at full speed. 
power over his self-interest, since I Milestone after milestone glided by ; 
have none over hisheart. Iwill bribe the carriage was not visible. We 
him into honour!’ And then—and arrived at the post-town, or rather 
then—God saw that I was very village; it contained but one posting- 
proud, and I was punished. Tell house. We were long in knocking 
them to drive faster—faster—why, up the ostlers—no carriage had ar- 
this is a snail’s pace !” rived just before us; no carriage had 

Ali that night, all the next day, till passed the place since noon. 
towards the evening, we pursued our What mystery was this? 
journey, without pause, or other food “Back, back boy!” said Roland, 
than 9 crust of bread and a glass of| with a soldier's quick wit, and spur- 
wine. But we now picked up the ring his jaded horse from the yard. 
ground we had lost, and gained upon ‘They will have taken a cross-road or 
the carri The night had closedin by-lane. We shall track them by the 
when we arrived at the stage at which hoofs of the horses, or the print of the 
the route te Lord N-———’s branched wheels.” 
from the direct north road. And Our postilion grumbled, and pointed 
here, making our usual mquiry, my to the panting sides of our horses. 
worst suspicions were confirmed. The For answer, Roland opened his hand 
carriage we puréued had changed —full of gold. Away we went back 
horses an hour before, but had not through the dull sleeping village, back 
taken the way to Lord N *3;— into the broad moonlit t 
continuing the direct road into Scot- We came to a cross-road to the right, 
land. The people of the im had not bat the track we pursued still led us 
seen the lady in the carriage, for it straight on. We had measured back 
was already dark, but the man-ser- nearly half the way to the post-town 
vant (whose livery th€y described) had at which we had last changed, when 
ordered the horses. lo! there emerged from a by-lane two 

The last hope that, in spite of ap- postilions and their horses! 
pearances, no treachery had been de-; At that sight our companion, shout- 
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ing loud, pushed on before us and 
hailed his fellows. A few words gave 
us the information we sought. A 
wheel had come off the carriage just 
by the turn of the road, and the young 
lady and her servants had taken re- 
fage in a small mn not many yards 
down the lane. The man-servant had 
dismissed the postboys after they had 
baited their horses, saying they were 
to come again m the morning, and 
bring a blacksmith to repair the wheel. 

“How came the wheel off >” asked 
Roland sternly. 

“Why, sir, the linch-pin was all 
rotted away, I suppose, and came 
out.” 

‘ Did the servant get off the dickey 
after you set out, and before the acci- 
dent happened ?” 

“Why, yes. He said the wheels 
were catching fire, that they had not 
the patent axles, and he had forgot to 
have them oiled.” 

“ And he looked at the wheels, and 
shortly afterwards the linch-pin came 
oat? Eh?” 

“Anan, sir!’ said the postboy, 
staring; “‘ why, and indeed so it was!’ 

* Come on, Fisistratus, we are mn 
time; but pray God—pray God— 
that ’—the Captain dashed his spur 
into the horse’s sides, and the rest of 
his words was lost to me. 

A few yards back from the cause- 
way, a broad patch of green before it, 
stood the inn—a sullen, old-fashioned 
building of cold grey stone, looking 
livid in the moon-light, with black firs 
at one side, throwing over half of it a 
dismal shadow. So solitary! not a 
house, not a hut near it. Ifthey who 
kept the inn were such that villany 
might reckon on their connivance, and 
innocence despair of their sid—there 
was no neighbourheod to alarm—no 
refuge at hand. The spot wae weil 
chosen. 

The doors of the inn were closed ; 
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but the outside shutters were drawn 
over the windows on the first floor. 
My uncle paused a moment, and said 
to the postilion—- 

“Do you know the back way tothe 
premises ?” 

“No, air: I doesn’t aften come by 
this way, and they be new folks that 
have taken the house—and I hear it 
don’t prosper over much.” 

“ Knock at the door; we will stand 
a little aside while you do so. Ifany 
one ask what you want—merely say 
you would speak to the servant—that 
you have found a purse >—here, hold 
up mine.” 

Roland and I had dismounted, and 
my uncle drew me close to the wall by 
the door. Observing that my impa- 
tience ill submitted to what seemed to 
me idle preliminaries. 

‘Hist !? whispered he; “if there 
be anything to conceal within, they 
will not answer the door till some one 
has reconmoitred; were they to see 
us, they would refase to open. But 
seemg only the postboy, whom they 
will suppose at first to be one of those 
who brought the carriage, they will 
have no suspicion. Be ready to rush 
in the moment the door is unbarred.” 

My uncle's veteran experience did 
not deceive him. These was 2 long 
silence before any reply was made to 
the postboy’s summons; the light 


passed to and fro rapid}y across the 


window, as if persons were moving 
within. Roland made sign to the post 


boy to fnoek again ; he did so twice 


—thrice—and at dast, from an attic 
window in the roof, a head obtruded, 
and a voice cried, “Who are you f—— 
what do you want ?” 

“Pm the wt the Red 
Lion ; I want to see the servant with 
the brown carriage: I have found 
this purse © - ' 

“Oh, that’s all—weait a bit.” 


The head disappeared; we crept 


there was a light in the room below; along under the projecting eaves of 
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the house; we heard the bar lifted 
from the door; the door itself cau- 
tiously opened; one spring and I 
stood within, and set my back to the 
door to admit Roland. 

“Ho, help! — thieves ! — help !” 
cried a loud voice, and I felt a hand 
gripe at my throat. I struck at ran: 
dom in the dark, and with effect, for 
my blow was followed by a groan and 
@ curse. 

- Roland, meanwhile, had detected a 
ray through the chinks of a door in 
the hall, and, guided by it, found his 
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now came up, a candle in his hand, 
and at that sight my antagonist, who 
was no other than Peacock, slipped 
from me, and made a rush at the 
stairs. But the captain caught him 
withhisgraspof iron. Fearing nothing 
for Roland in a contest with any 
single foe, and all my thoughts bent 
on the rescue of her whose voice again 
broke on my ear, I had already (be- 
fore the light of the candle which Ro- 
land held went out in the struggle 
between himself and Peacock) caught 
sight of a door at the end of the pas- 


way into the room at the window of sage, and thrown myself against it: it 


which we had seen the light pass and 
go, while without. As he threw the 
door open, I bounded after him, and 
saw, in a kind of parlour, two females 
~——the one s stranger, no doubt the 
hostess, the other the treacherous abi- 
gail. Their faces evinced their terror. 

** Woman,” I said, seizing the last, 
“where is Miss Trevanion?” In- 
stead of replying, the woman set upa 
loud shriek. Another light now 
gleamed from the staircase which 
immediately faced the door; and I 
heard a voice, that I recognised 
as Peacock’s, cry out, “Who’s there? 
=~What’s the matter P” 

I made « rush at the stairs. A 
burly form (that of the landlord, who 
had recovered from my blow) ob- 
structed my way for a moment, to 
measure its length on the floor at the 
next. I was at the top of the stairs; 
Peacock recognised me, recoiled, and 
extinguished the light. Oatik, cries, 
and shrieks now nesounded through 
the dark. Amidst them all, I sud- 
denly heard a voice exclaim, “ Here, 
here!—help!” It was the voice of 
Fanny. I made my way to the right, 
whence the voice came, and received 
a violent blow. Fortunately, it tell 
on the arm which I extended, as men 
dowho feel their way through the dark. 
It was not the right arm, and I seized 
and closed on my assailant. Roland 


was locked, but it shook and groaned 
to my pressure. 

‘Hold back, whoever you are:” 
cried a voice from the room within, 
far different from that wail of distress 
which had guided my steps. ‘“ Hold 
back, at the peril of your life!” 

The voice, thethreat, redoubled my 
strength; the door flew from its fase 
tenings. I stood in the room. I 
saw Fanny at my feet, clasping my 
hands; then, raising herself, she 
hung on my shoulder and murmured 

Saved!” Opposite to me, his face 
deformed by passion, his eyes literally 
blazing with savage fire, his nostrils 
distended, his lips apart, stood the man 
I have called Francis Vivian. 

‘Fanny—Miss Trevanion—what 
outrage—what villany is this? You 
have not met this man at your free 
choice,-oh speak!’ Vivian sprang 
forward. 

“Question no one but me. Une 
hand that lady,—she is my betrothed 
—shall be my wife.” 

“No, no, no,—don’t believe him,” 
cried Fanny; “I have been betrayed 
by my own servante—brought here, I 
know not hdw! I heard my iather 
was ill; I was on my way to him: 
that man met me here, and dared 
‘om? 

“Miss Trevanion—yes, I dared to 
say I loved you.” 
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“Protect me from him!—you will 
protect me from him!” 

“No, madam!” said a voice behind 
me, in a deep tone, “ it is I who claim 
the right to protect you from that 
man; it is I who now draw around 
you the arm of one sacred, even to 
him; it is I who, from this spot, 
launch upon his head—a father’s 
curse. Violator of the hearth! Baf- 
fled ravisher!—go thy way to the 
doom which thou hast chosen for 
thyself. God will be merciful to me 
yet, and give me a grave before thy 
course find its close in the hulks—or 
at the gallows!” 

A sickness came over me—a terror 
froze my veins—I reeled back, and 
leant for support against the wall. 
Roland had passed his arm round 
Fanny, and she, frail and trembling, 
clung to his broad breast, looking 
fearfully up to his face, And never 
in that face, ploughed by deep emo- 
tions, and dark with unutterable sor- 
rows, had I seen an expression so 
grand in its wrath, so sublime in its 
despair. Following the direction of his 
eye, stern and fixed as the look of one 
who prophesies a destiny and de- 
nounces a doom, I shivered as I gazed 
upon the son. His whole frame 
seemed collapsed and shrinking, as if 
already withered by the curse; a 
ghastly whiteness overspread the 
cheek, usually glowing with the dark 
bloom of oriental youth ; the knees 
knocked together ; and, at last, with 
a faint exclamation of pain, like the 
cry of one who receives a deathblow, 
he bowed his face over his clasped 
hands, and so remained—still, but 
cowering. 

Instinctively I advanced, and placed 
myself between the father and the 
son, murmuring, “Spare him; see, 
his own heart crushes him down.” 
Then stealing towards the son, I 
whispered, “Go, go; the crime was 
not committed, the curse can be re- 
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called.” But my words touched a 
wrong chord in that dark and rebel- 
lious nature. The young man with- 
drew his hands hastily from his face 
and reared his front in passionate de- 
fiance. 

Waving me aside, he cried, “Away! 
I acknowledge no authority over my 
actions and my fate; I allow no 
mediator between this lady and 
myself. Sir,” he continued, gazing 
gloomily on his father—‘“sir, ypu 
forget our compact. Our ties were 
severed, your power over me annulled; 
I resigned the name you bear ; to you 
I was, and am still, as the dead. I 
deny your right to step between me 
and the object dearer to me than life,”’ 

“Oh !” (and here he stretched forth 
his hands towards Fanny)—‘Oh, Miss 
Trevanion, do not refuse me one 
prayer, however you condemn me. 
Let me see you alone but for one 
moment; let me but prove to you 
that, guilty as I may have been, it 
was not from the base motives you 
will hear imputed to me—that it was 
not the heiress I sought to decoy, it 
was the woman I sought to win ; ob, 
hear me—” 

‘* No, no,” murmured Fanny, cling- 
ing closer to Roland, “¢do not leave 
me. If, as it seems, he is your son, 
I forgive him; but fet him go—I 
shudder at his very voice!” 

“Would you have me, indeed, an- 
nihilate the memory °of the bond 
between us?” said Roland, in a hollow 

ceg “would you have me see in 
you only the vile thief, the lawless 
felon,—deliver you up to justice, or 
strike you to my feet? Let the me- 
mory still save you, and begone!” 

Again I caught hold of the guilty 
son,and again he broke from my grasp. 

“It is,” he said, folding his arms 
deliberately gn his breast—“ it is for 
me to command in this house; all who 
are within it must submit to my 
orders, You, air, who hold repu 
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tation, name, and honour, at so high love, as the poor and ambitions think 


@ price, how can you fail to seo that 
you would rob them from the lady 
whom you would protect from the 
insult of my affection? How would 
the world receive the tale of your 
rescue of Miss Trevanion ? how believe 
that—-Oh, pardon me, madam—Miss 
Trevanion— Fanny— pardon me—lI 
am mad; only hear me—alone— 
alone—and then if you, too, say ‘ Be- 
gone,’ I submit without a murmur; I 
allow no arbiter but you.” 

But Fanny still clung closer, and 
closer still, to Roland. At that mo- 
ment I heard voices and the tramp- 
ling of feet below, and supposing that 
the accomplices in this villany were 
mustering courage, perhaps, to mount 
to the assistance of their employer, I 
lost all the compassion that had hi- 
therto softened my horror of the 

oung man’s crime, and all the awe 
with which that confession had been 
attended. I therefore, this time, 
seized the false Vivian with a gripe 
that he could no longer shake off, and 
said sternly— 

“ Beware how you aggravate your 
offence. If strife ensues, it will not 
be between father and son, and—” 

Fanny sprang forward. “Do not 
provoke this bad, dan man. I 
fear him not. Sir, I eit? hear you, 
and alone.” 

“Never!” cried I and Roland si- 
multancously. * 

Vivian turned his look fiereely to 
me, and with a sullen bittern&s to 
his father, and then,.as if resigning 
his former prayer, he said—* Well, 
then, be it s0; even in the presence 
of those who judge me eo severely, I 
will speak, at least.’? He paused, and 
throwing into his voice a passion that, 
had the repugnance at his guilt been 
less, would not have keen without 
pathos, he continued to address 
Fanny: “I own that, when I first 


of the way to wealth and power. 
Those thoughts vanished, and nothing 
remained in my heart but love and 
madness. I was as a man in a deliriam 
when I planned this snare. I knew 
bat one object—saw but one heavenly 
vision. Oh! mine—mine at least in 
that vision——are you indeed lost to me 
for ever!” 

There was that in this man’s tone 
and manner which, whether arising 
from accomplished hypocrisy, or ac- 
tual, if perverted feeling would, I 
thought, find its way at once to the 
heart of a woman who, however 
wronged, had once loved him ; and, 
with a cold misgiving, I fixed my 
eyes on Miss Trevanion. Her look, 
as she turned with a visible tremor, 
suddenly met mine, and I believe that 
she discerned my doubt, for after suf- 
fering her eyes to rest on my own, 
with something of mournful reproach, 
her lips curved as with the pride of 
her mother, and for the first time in 
my life I saw anger on her brow. 

“ }t is well, sir, that you have thus 
spoken to me in the presence of 
others, for im their presence I call 
upon you to say, by that honour 
which the son of this gentleman may 
for a while forget, but cannot wholly 
forfeit,—I call upon you to say, whe- 
ther by deed, word, or sign, I, Frances 
Trevanion, ever gave you cause to be- 
lieve that I returned the feeling you 
say you entertained for me, or encou- 
raged you to dare this attempt to 
place me in your power.” 

“No!” eried Vivian readily, buf 
with a writhing ip—“ no; but where 
I loved so deeply, perilled all my for- 
tane for one fair and free occasion to 
tell you so alohe, I would not think 
that such love could meet only loath- 
ing and disdain. What !—has nature 
shaped me so unkindly, that where I 
love no love cm reply? What! has 


saw you, I might have thought of the accident of birth ehut me out from 
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the right to woo and mate with the 
highborn? For the last, at least that 
gentleman in justice should tell you, 


since it has been his care to instilthe Miss 


haughty lesson into me, that my 
lineage is one that befite lofty hopes, 
and warrants fearless ambition. My 
hopes, my ambition—they were you ! 
Oh, Miss Trevanion, it is true that to 
win you I would have braved the 
world’s laws, defied every foe, save 
him who now rises before me. Yet, 
believe me, believe me, had I won 
what I dared to aspire to, you would 
not have been disgraced by your 
choice; and the name, for which I 
thank not my father, should not have 
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but I heard a step in the hall. Vivian 
started, and placed himéelf before us. 
* No, no, you cannot leave me thus, 
iss Trevanion. I resign you—be it 
80; I do not even ask for pardon. 
But to leave this house thus, without 
carriage, without attendants, without 
explanation !—the blame falls on me 
— it shall do so. But at least vouch- 
safe me the right to repair what I 
yet can repair of the wrong, to protect. 
all that is left to me—your name.” 
As he spoke, he did not perceive (for 
he was facing us, and with his back 
to the door) that a new actor had 
noiselesaly entered on the scene, and, 
pancing by the threshold, heard his 
wo 


been despised by the woman who par: last 


doned my presumption, nor by the 
man who now tramples on my anguish 
and curses me in my desolation.” 

Not by a word had Roland sought 
to interrupt his son—nay, by a fe- 
verish excitement, which my heart 
understood in its secret sympathy, he 
had seemed eagerly to court every 
syllable that could extenuate the 
darkness of the offence, or even imply 
some less sordid motive for the base- 
ness of the means. But as the son 
now closed with the words of unjust 
reproach, and the accents of fierce 
despair—closed adefence that showed, 
in its false pride and its perverted 
eloquence, so utter a blindness to 
every principle of that Honour which 
had been the father’s idol, Roland 
placed his hand before the eyes that 
he had previously, as if spell-bound, 
fixed on the hardened offender, and 
once more drawing Fanny towards 
him, said— 

“His breath pollutes the air that 
innocence and honesty should breathe. 
He says ‘ All in this Rouse are at his 
command,’—why do we stay ?—let us 
go.” He turned towards the door, 
and Fanny with him. 

Meanwhile the louder sounds belew 
had been silenced for some moments, 


“The name of Miss Trevanion, sir 
-—and from what?” asked the new 
comer, as he advanced and surveyed 
Vivian with a look that, but for its 
quiet, would have seemed disdain. 

“Lord Castleton!” exclaimed Fanny, 
lifting up the face she had buried in 
her hands. 

Vivian recoiled in dismay, and 
gnashed his teeth. 

‘ Sir,” said the marquis, “I await 
your reply; for not even you, in my 
presence, shall imply that one re-~ 
proach can be attached to the name 
of that lady.” s 

“Oh, moderate your tone to me, 
my Lord Castleton!” cried Vivian: 
“in you at least there is one man 
Iam not forbidden to brave and defy. 
It was to save that lady from the cold 
aml@tion of her parentse—it was to 
prevent the sagrifice of her youth and 
beauty, to one whose sole merits are 
his wealth and his titles-—it was this 
that impelled me to the crime I have 
committed, this that hurried me on 
to risk all for one hour, when youth 
at least could plead its cause to youth; 
and this gjves me now the power to 
say that it does rest with me to pro- 
tect the name of the lady, whom your 
very servility to that world which you 
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have made your idol forbids you t 
claim from the heartless ambition 
that would sacrifice the daughter t 
the vanity of the parents. Ha 
the future Marchioness of Castle. 
ton on her way to Scotland with 
penniless adventurer! Ha! if my 
lips are sealed, who but I can seal 
the lips of those below in my secret 
The secret shall be kept, but on this 
condition — you shall not triumph 
where I have failed; I may lose what 
I adored, but I do not resign it tc 
another. Ha! have I foiled you, my 
Lord Castleton ?-—ha, ha !” 

“No, sir; and I almost forgive you 
the villany you have sot effected, for 
informing me, for the first time, that 
had I presumed to address Miss Tre- 
vanion, her parents at least would 
have pardoned the presumption. Trou: 
ble not yourself as to what your ac- 
complices may say. They have already 
confessed their infamy and your own. 
Out of my path, sir !” 

Then, with the benign look of a 
father, and the lofty grace of a prince, 
Lord Castleton advanced to Fanny. 
Looking round with a shudder, she 
hastily placed her hand in his, and, 
by so doing, perhaps prevented some 
violence on the mart of Vivian, whose 
heaving breast, and eye bloodshot, 
and still unquailing, showed how little 
even shame hadsubdued his fiercer pas- 
sions. But he made no offer to detain 
them, and his tongue seemed to cleave 
to his lips. Now, as Fanny moved to 
the door, she passed Roland, Who 
stood motionless ande with vacant 
looks, like an image of stone; and 
with a beautiful tenderness, for which 
(even at this distant date, recalling 
it), I say, “ God requite thee, Fanny,” 
she laid her other hand on Roland’s 
arm, and said, “Come too: your arm 
still 1” e 

But Roland’s limbs trembled and 
refused to stir; his head, relaxing, 
drooped on his breast, his eyes closed. 
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Even Lord Castleton was so struck 
(though unable to guess the true and 
terrible cause of his dejection) that he 
forgot his desire to hasten from the 
spot, and cried with all his kindliness 
of heart, “You are ill—— you faint; 
give him your arm, Pisistratus.” 

“It is nothing,” said Roland, feebly, 
as he leant heavily on my arm, while 
I turned back my head with all the 
bitterness of that reproach which 
filled my heart, speaking in the eyes 
that sought him, whose place should 
have been where mine now was. And, 
oh !—-thank heaven, thank heaven ! 
—the look was not in vain. In the 
same moment the son was at the 
father’s knees. 

‘Ob, pardon — pardon! Wretch, 
lost wretch though I be, I bow my 
head to the curse. Let it fall—but 
on me, and on me, only—not on your 
own heart too.” 

Fanny burst into tears, sobbing out, 

Forgive him, as I do.” 

Roland did not heed her, 

“ He thinks that the heart was not 
shattered before the curse couldcome,” 
he said, in a voice so weak as to be 
scarcely audible. Then, raising his 
‘yes to heaven, his lips moved as if he 
yrayed inly. Pausing, he stretched 
his hands over his son’s head, and 

werting his face, said, “I revoke the 
urse. Pray to thy God for pardon.” 

Perhaps not daring to trust himself 
‘urther, he then made a violent effort, 
and hurried from the room. 

We followed silently, When we 
gained the end of the passage, the 
Joor of the room we had left closed 
with a sullen jar. 

As the sound smote on my ear, with 

came so terrible a sense of the soli- 
tude upon which that door had closed 
—so keen and quick an apprehension 

if some fearful impulse, suggested by 
sassions so fierce, to a condition #0 
‘orlorn—that instinctively I stopped, 
and then burried back to the chamber. 
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The lock of the door having been 
previously forced, there was no barrier 
to oppose my entrance. I advanced, 
and beheld a spectacle of such agony, 
as can only be conceived by those 
who have looked on the grief which 
takes no fortitude from reason, no 
consolation from conscience—the grief 
which tells us what would be the 
earth were man abandoned to his pas- 
sions, and the CHANCE of the atheist 
reigned alone in the merciless heavens. 
Pride humbled to the dust ; ambition 
shivered into fragments; love (or the 
passion mistaken for it) blasted into 
ashes; life, at the first onset, be- 
reaved of its holiest ties, forsaken by 
its truest guide; shame that writhed 
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for revenge, and remorse that knew 
not prayer—all, all blended, yet dis. 
tinct, were in that awful spectacle 
the guilty son. ; 

’ And I had told but twenty years, 
and my heart had been mellowed in 
the tender sunshine of a happy home, 
and I had loved this boy as a stranger, 
and, lo!—he was Roland’s son! [ 
forgot all else, looking upon that an- 
guish; and I threw myself on the 
ground by the form that writhed 
there, and, folding my arms round 
the breast which in vain repelled me, 
I whispered, ‘ Comfort—comfort —= 
life is long. You shall redeem the 
past, you shall efface the stain, and 
your father shall bless you yet !” 


CHAPTER II. 


I coup not stay long with my un. 
happy cousin, but still I stayed long 
enough to make me think it probable 
that Lord Castleton’s carriage would 
have left the inn: and when, as I 
passed the hall, I saw it standing be- 
fore the open door, I was seized with 
fear for Roland; his emotions might 
have ended in some physical attack. 
Nor were those fears without foun- 
dation. I found Fanny kneeling be- 
side the old soldier in the parlour 
where we had seen the two women, 
and bathing his temples, while Lord 
Castleton was binding his arm; and 
the marquis’s favourite valet, who, 
amongst his other gifts, was some- 
thing of a surgeon, was wiping the 
blade of the penknife that had served 
instead of a lancet. Lord Castleton 
nodded to me, “Don’t be uneasy— 
a little fainting fit— we have bled 
him. He is safe now—see, he is re- 
covering.” 

Roland’s eyes, as they opened, 
turned to me with an anxious, in- 
quiring look. I smiled upon him as 
I kissed his forehead, and could, with 


a safe conscience, whisper words which 
neither father nor Christian could 
refuse to receive as comfort. 

In a few minutes more we had left 
the house. As Lord Castleton’s car- 
riage only held two, the marquis, 
having assisted Miss Trevanion and 
Roland to enter, quietly mounted the 
seat behind, and made a sign to me to 
come by his side, for there was room 
for both. (His seryant had taken 
one of the horses that had brought 
thither Roland and myself, and al- 
ready gone on beforg.) No conver- 
sation took place between us then. 
Lord Castleton seemed profoundly 
affeéted, and I had no words at my 
command. e 

When we reached the inn at which 
Lord Castleton had changed horses, 
about six miles distant, the marquis 
insisted on Fanny’s taking some rest 
for a few hours, for indeed she was 
thoreughly worn out. 

I attended my uncle to his room, 
but he only answered my assurances of 
his son’s repentance with a pressure 
of the hand, and then, gliding from. 
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me, went into the farthest recess of never suspect that you had stumbled 
the room, and there knelt down. upon your lost cousin P” 

When he rose, he was passive and “Such an idea never could have 
tractable as a child. He suffered me crossed me.” 

to assist him to undress; and when And here I must observe, that 
he had lain down on the bed, he turned though the reader, at the first intro- 
his face quietly from the light, and, duction of Vivian, would divine the 
after a few heavy sighs, sleep seemed secret,—the penetration of a reader 


mercifully to steal upon him. I lis- 
tened to his breathing till it grew low 
and regular, and then descended to 
the sitting-room in which I had left 
Lord Castleton, for he had asked me 
in a whisper to seek him there. 

I found the marquis seated by the 
fire, in a thoughtful and dejected 
attitude. 

“T am glad you are come,” said he, 
making room for me on the hearth, 
. “for I assure you I have not felt so 
mournful for many years; we have 
much to explain to each other. Will 
you begin: they say the sound of the 
bell dissipates the thunder-cloud. And 
there is nothing like the voice of a 
frank, honest nature to dispel all the 
clouds that come upon us when we 
think of our own faults and the vil- 
Jany of others. But I beg you a 
thousand pardons—-that young man, 
your relation !— your brave uncle’s 
eon! Is it poosible !” 

My explanations to Lord Castleton 
were necessarily brief and impertect. 
The: separation between Roland and 
his son, my ignorance of its cause, my 
belief in the death of the latter, my 
chance acquaintance with the sup- 
posed Vivian ; the interest I todk in 
him ; the relief it was to the fears for 
his fate with which he inspired me, 
to think he had returned to the home 
I ascribed to him: and the circum. 
stances which had induced my sus-, 
Picions, justified by the result — all’ 
this was soon hurried over. 

“ But, I beg your parden,” said the: 
marquis, interrupting me, “ did you, 
in your friendship for one so unlike 
you, even by your own partial account, 


is wholly different from that of the 
actor in events. That I had chanced 
on one of those curious coincidences 
in the romance of real life, which a 
reader looks out for and expects in 
following the course of narrative, was 
@ supposition forbidden to me by a 
variety of causes. There was not tho 
least family resemblance between 
Vivian arid any of his relations; and, 
somehow or other, in Roland’s son I 
had pictured to myself a form and acha- 
racter wholly different from Vivian’s. 
To me it would have seemed impossible 
that my cousin could have been so 
little curious to hear any of our joint 
family affairs; been so unheedful, or 
even weary, if I spoke of Roland— 
never, by a word or tone, have be- 


trayed a sympathy with his kindred. 


And my other conjecture was s0 pro- 
bable!——son of the Colonel Vivian 
whose name he bore. And that letter, 
with the post-mark of “ Godalming !” 
and my belief, too, in my cousin’s 
death; even now I am not surprised 
that the idea never occurred to me. 

I paused from enumerating these 
excuses for my dulneass, with 
myself, for I noticed that Lord Castle- 
ton’s fair brow darkened ;—and he 
exclaimed, “ What deceit he must 
have gone through before he could 
become such a master in the art !” 

“That is true, and I cannot deny 
it,” said I. “But his punishment 
now is awful: let us hope that re- 
pentance may follow the chastise- 
ment. And, though certainly it must 
have been his own fault that drove 
him from his father’s home and 
guidance, yet, so driven, let us make 
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aome allowance for the influence of 
evil companionship on one so young 
—for the suspicions that the know- 
ledge of evil produces, and turns into 
a kind of false knowledge of. the 


world. And in this last and worst of and 


all his actions” — 

“Ah, how justify that ?’” 

“Justify it !—good heavens! jus- 
tify it !——no. I only say this, strange 
as it may seem, that I believe his af- 
fection for Miss Trevanion was for 
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cause to suspect a enare than I had 
done, for he had that morning re- 
ceived a letter from Trevanion, not 
mentioning a word aboat his illness; 
and on turning to the newspaper, 
a paragraph headed, 
‘Sudden and alarming illness of Mr. 
Trevanion,” the marquis had suspected 
some party manwuvre or unfeeling 
hoax, since the mail that had brought 
the letter must have travelled as 
quickly as any messenger who had 


herself: so he says, from the depth of given the information to the news- 


an anguish in which the most insin- 
cere of men would cease to feign. 
But no more of this,—she is saved, 
thank Heaven !” 

“And you believe,” said Lord 
Castleton musingly, “that he spoke 
the troth when he thought that 
I”—— The marquis stopped, coloured 
slightly, and then went on. “But 
no; Lady Ellinor and Trevanion, 
whatever might have been in their 
thoughts, would never have so forgot 
their dignity as to take him, a youth 
—almost a stranger—nay, take any 
one into their confidence on such a 
subject.” 

“It was but, by broken gasps, in- 
coherent, disconnected words, that 
Vivian,—I mean my cousin,—gave 
me any explanation of this. But Lady 
N—-—-, at whose house he was stay- 
ing, appears to have entertained such 
a notion, or at least led my cousin to 
think so.” 

“Ah! that is possible,” said Lord 
Castleton, with a look of relief. 
“ Lady N-——— and I were boy and 
girl together; we correspond; she 
has written to me suggesting that 
~-——Ah! I see,—an indiscreet wo- 
man. Hum! this comes of lady cor- 

ta Sed 

Lord Castleton had recourse to 
the Beaudesert mixture; and then, 
as if eager to change the subject, be- 
gan his own explanation. On receiv- 
ing my letter, he saw even more 


paper. He had, however, immediately 
sent down to the office of the journal 
to inquire on what authority the pa- 
ragraph had been inserted, while he 
despached another messenger to St. 
James’s Square. The reply from the 
office was, that the message had been 
brought by a servant in Mr. Treva~ 
nion’s livery, but was not admitted as 
news until it had been ascertained by 
inquiries at the minister's house that 
Lady Ellinor had received the same 
intelligence, and actually left town 
in consequence, 

‘“T was extremely sorry for poor 
Lady Ellinor’s uneasiness,” said Lord 
Castleton, “and extremely puzzled, 
but I still thought there could be no 
real ground for alarm vtil your let- 
ter reached me. And avhen you there 
stated your conviction that Mr. 
Gower was mixed up in this fable, and 
that it concealed some snare upon 
Fanny, I saw the thing at a glance. 
The road to Lord N-———’s, till within 
the &t stage or two, would be the 
road to Scotland. And a hardy and 
unscrupulous adventurer, with the 
aesistance of Miss Trevanion’s ser- 
vante, might thus entrap her to Scot- 
land iteelf, and there work on her 
fears ; or, if he had hope in her affec- 
tions, entrap her into consent to a 
Scotch marriage. You may be sure, 
therefore, that I was on the road ag 
s00n a8 possible. But as your mes 
senger came all the way from the 
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city, and not 80 quickly perhaps as he 
might have come; and then, as there 
was the carriage to see to, and the 
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bative, age, would have made him a 
formidable antagonist, even to a 
couple of prize-fighters, supposing he 


horses to send for, I found myself had retained a little of Eton skill in 


more than an hour and a half behind 
you. Fortunately, however, I made 
good ground, and should probably 
have overtaken you half-way, but that, 
on passing between a ditch and wag: 
gon, the carriage was upset, and that 
somewhat delayed me. On arriving 
at the town where the road branched 
off to Lord N. ”8, I was rejoiced 
to learn you had taken what I was 
sure would prove the right direction, 
and finally I gained the clue to that 
villanous inn, by the report of the post- 
boys who had taken Miss Trevanion’s 
carriage there, and met you on the 
road. On reaching the inn, I found 
two fellows conferring outside the 
door. They sprang in as we drove 
up, but not before my servant Sum. 
mers—a quick fellow, you know, who 
has travelled with me from Norway 
to Nubia—had gquitted his seat, and 
got into the house, into which I fol. 
lowed him with a step, you dog, as 
active as your own! Egad! I was 
twenty-one then! Two fellows had 
already knocked down poor Sum- 
mers and shofved plenty of fight. Do 
you know,” said the marquis, inter- 
rupting himself with an air of serio- 
comic humiliation — “do you know 
that I actually—no, you never will 
believe it—mind ’tis a secret—ac- 
tually. broke my cane over one fellow’s 
shoulders ?—look !” (and the‘ -mar- 
quis held up the fragment of the la- 
mented weapon.) ‘And I half sus- 
pect, but I can’t say positively, that 
I had even the necessity to demean 
myself by a blow with the naked 
hand — clenched too! — quite Eton 
again—upon my honour it was. Ha, 
ha i rY 

And the marquis—whose magnifi- 





encounters——laughed with the 

tof a schoolboy, whether at the 
ght of his prowess, or his sense 

of the contrast between so rude a re- 
course to primitive warfare, and his 
own indolent habits, and almost femi- 
nine good temper. Composing him- 
self, however, with the quick recollec- 
tion how little I could share his 
hilarity, he resumed gravely, “ It took 
us some time—I don’t say to defeat 
our foes; but to bind them, which I 
thought a necessary precaution ;—one 
fellow, Trevanion’s servant, all the 
while stunning me with quotations 
from Shakspeare. I then gently 
laid hold of a gown, the bearer of 
which had been long trying to scratch 
but being luckily a small woman, 

had not succeeded in reaching to my 
eyes. But the gown escaped, and 
fluttered off to the kitchen. I fol- 
lowed, and there I found Miss Treva- 
nion’s Jezebel of a maid. She was 
terribly frightened, and affected to 
be extremely penitent. I own to you 
that I don’t care what a man says in 
the way of slander, but a woman’s 
tongue against another woman—espe- 
cially if that tongue be in the mouth 
of a lady’s lady—I think it always 
worth silencing; I therefore con- 
sented to pardon this woman on con- 
dition she would find her way here 
before morning. No scandal shall 
come from her. Thus you see some 
minutes elapsed before I joined yous 
but I minded that the less, as I heard 
you and the Captain were already in 
the room with Miss Trevanion ; and 
not, alas! dreaming of your connection 
with the culprit, I was wondering 
what could have delayed you so long; 
—afraid, I own it, to find that Miss 


cent proportions, in the full vigour of, Trevanion’s heart might have beet 
man’s strongest, if not his most com- seduced by that —hem— hem !— 
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handsome-——young-—hem—hem ! — 
There’s no fear of that ?” added Lord 
Castleton, anxiously, as he bent his 
bright eyes upon mine. 

I felt myself colour as I answered 
firmly, “ It is just to Miss Trevanion 
to add, that the unhappy man owned, 
in her presence and in mine, that he 
had never had the slightest encourage. 
ment for his attempt — never one 
cause to believe that she approved 
the affection which, I try to think, 
blinded and maddened himself.” 

“I believe you; for I think” — 
Lord Castleton paused uneasily, again 
looked at me, rose, and walked about 
the room with evident agitation ; then, 
as if he had come to some resolution, 
he returned to the hearth and stood 
facing me. 

“‘ My dear young friend,” said he, 
with his irresistible kindly frankness, 
“this is an occasion that excuses all 
things between us, even my imperti- 
nence. Your conduct from first to 
last has been such, that I wish, from 
the bottom of my heart, that I had a 
daughter to offer you, and that you 
felt for her as I believe you feel for 
Miss Trevanion. These are not mere 
words; do not look down as if, 
ashamed. All the marquisates in the 
world would never give me the pride 
I should feel, if I could see in my life 
one steady self-sacrifice to duty and 
honour, equal to that which I have 
Witnessed in you.” 

“Oh, my lord! my lord !” 

“Hear me out. That you love 
Fanny Trevanion I know; that she 
may have innocently, timidly, half- 
unconsciously, returned that affection, 
I think probable. But?-— 

“I know what you would say; 
spare me—I know it all.” , 

“No! itis a thing impossible; and, 
if Lady Ellinor could consent, there 
would be such a life-long regret on 
her part, such a weight of obligation 
en yours, that-eno, I repeat, it is 

No, 850. 
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impossible! But let us both think of 
this poor girl. I know her better 
than you can—have known her from 
a child; know all her virtues—thef- 
are charming; all her faults—they 
expose her to danger. These parents 
of hers—with their genius and am- 
bition—may do very well to rule 
England, and influence the world ; 
but to guide the fate of that child— 
no!” Lord Castleton stopped, for he 
was affected. I felt my old jealousy 
return, but it was no longer bitter. 
“I say nothing,” continued the 
marquis, “of this position, in which, 
without fault of hers, Miss Trevanion 
is placed: Lady Ellinor’s knowledge 
of the world, and woman’s wit, will 
see how all that can be best put right. 
Still it is awkward, and demands 
much consideration. But, putting 
this aside altogether, if you do firmly 
believe that Miss Trevanion is lost to 
you, can you bear to think that she is 
to be flung as a mere cypher into the 
account of the worldly greatness of an 
aspiring politician—married to some 
minister, too busy to watch over her ; 
or some duke, who looks to pay off 
his mortgages with her fortune— 
minister or duke only r £8 & 
prop to Trevanion’s power against a 
counter cabal, or as givin# his section 
& preponderance in the €abinet ? Be 
assured such is her most likely destiny, 
or rather the beginning of a destiny 
yet more mournful. Now, I tell you 
this, that he who marries Fanny 
Trevanion should have little other 
object, for the first few years of mar- 
riage, than to corr@&t her failings and 
develop her virtues. Believe one who, 
alas! has too dearly bought his know- 
ledge of woman—hers is a character 
to be formed. Well, then, if this 
prize be lost to you, would it be an 
irreparable grief to your generour 
affection to thifik that it has fallen 
to the lot of one who at least knows 
his responsibilities, and who will re- 
r 18 
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deem his own life, hitherto wasted, 
by the steadfast endeavour to fulfil 
them? Can you take this hand still, 
and press it, even though it be a 
rival’s ?” 

“My Lord! This from you to me, 
is an honour that—” 

“You will not take my hand? 
Then, believe me, it is not I that will 
give that grief to your heart.” 

Touched, penetrated, melted by this 
generosity in a man of such lofty 
claims, to one of my age and fortunes, 
I pressed that noble hand, half raising 
it to my lips—an action of respect that 
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would have misbecome neither; but 
he gently withdrew the hand, in the 
instinct of his natural modesty. I 
had then no heart to speak further 
on such a subject, but, faltering out 
that I would go and see my uncle, I 
took up the light, and ascended the 
stairs. I crept noiselessly into Ro- 
land’s room, and shading the light, 
saw that, though he slept, his face 
was very troubled. And then I 
thought, “ What are my young griefs 
to his?” and sitting beside the bed, 
communed with my own heart and 
was still! 


CHAPTER III. 


Av sunrise I went down into the 
sitting-room, having resolved to write 
to my father to join us; for I felt 
how much Roland needed his comfort 
and his counsel, and it was no great 
distance from the old Tower. I was 
surprised to find Lord Castleton still 
seated by the fire; he had evidently 
not gone to bed. 

‘< That’s right,” said he ; “‘ we must 
encourage each other to recruit na- 
ture,” and he pointed to the breakfast 
things on the table. 

I had scarcely tasted food for many 
hours, but I was only aware of my own 
hunger by a sensation of faintness. I 
eat unconsciously, and was almost 
ashamed to feel how much the food 
restored me. 

“ suppose,” said I, * that you will 
soon set off to Lord N.’s ?” 

“Nay, did I ndé tell you, that I 
have sent Summers express, with a 
note to Lady Ellinor, begging her to 
come here? I did not see, on reflee- 
tion, how I could decorously accom- 
pany Miss Trevanion alone, without 
even a female servant, to a house full 
of gossiping guests. “And even had 
your uncle been well enough to go 
with us, his presence would but have 


created an additional cause for wonder; 
sO, a8 s0On as we arrived, and while 
you went up with the Captain, I 
wrote my letter and despatched my 
man. I expect Lady Ellinor will be 
here before nine o’clock. Meanwhile, 
I have already seen that infamous 
waiting-woman, and taken care to 
prevent any danger from her gar- 
rulity. And you will be pleased to 
hear that I have hit upon a mode of 
satisfying the curiosity of our friend 
Mrs. Grundy—that is, ‘the World’—~ 
without injury to anyone. We must 
suppose that that footman of Tre- 
vanion’s was out of his mind—it is 
but a charitable, and your good father 
would say, a philosophical supposition. 
All great knavery is madness! The 
world could not get on if truth and 
goodness were not the natural ten- 
dencies of sane minds. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

“Not quite.” 

“Why, the footman, being out of 
his mind, invented this mad story of 
Trevanion’s illness, frightened Lady 
Ellinor and Miss Trevanion out of 
their wits with his own chimera, and 
hurried them both off, one after the 
other. I having heard from Tre- 
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vauion, and knowing he could not 
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broke on a footman, because his ma- 


have been ill when the servant left jesty was out of humour with a prince, 


him, set off, as was natural in so old 
a friend of the family, saved her from 
the freaks of a maniac, who, getting 
more and more flighty, was beginning 
to play the Jack o’ Lantern, and 
leading her, Heaven knows where! 
over the country ;—and then wrote 
to Lady Ellinor to come to her. It 
is but a hearty langh at our expense, 
and Mrs. Grundy is content. If you 
don’t want her to pity, or backbite, 
let her laugh. She is a she Cerberus 
—she wants to eat you: well—stop 
her mouth with a cake. 

“Yes,” continued this better sort 
of Aristippus, so wise under all his 
seeming levities; “the cue thus given, 
everything favours it. If that rogue 
of a lackey quoted Shakspeare as 
much in the servants’ hall as he did 
while I was binding him neck and 
heels in the kitchen, that’s enough for 
all the household to declare he was 
moon-stricken; and if we find it neces- 
sary to do anything more, why, we 
must induce him to go into Bedlam for 
a month or two. ‘The disappearance 
of the waiting woman is natural; 
either I or Lady Ellinor send her 
about her business for her folly in 
being so gulted by the lunatic. If 
that’s unjust, why, injustice to ser- 
vants is common enough—public and 
private. Neither minister nor lackey 
can be forgiven, if he help us into a 
scrape. One must vent one’s passion 
on something. Witness my poor cane: 


whose shoulders were too sacred for 
royal indignation. 

“So you see,” concluded Lord Cas- 
tleton, lowering his voice, “that your 
uncle, amongst all his other causes of 
sorrow, may think at least that his 
name is spared in his son’s. And the 
young man himself may find reform 
easier, when freed from that despair 
of the possibility of redemption, which 
Mrs. Grundy inflicts upon those who 
—Courage, then; life is long !” 

“My very words!” I cried; “and 
so repeated by you, Lord Castleton, 
they seem prophetic.” 

“Take my advice, and don’t lose 
sight of your cousin, while his pride 
is yet humbled, and his heart perhaps 
softened. I don’t say this only for 
his sake. No, it is your poor uncle I 
think of: noble old fellow. And now, 
I think it right to pay Lady Ellinor 
the respect of repairing, as well as I 
can, the havoc three sleeplees nights 
have made on the exterior of a gentle- 
man who is on the shady side of re- 
morseless forty.” 

Lord Castleton here left me, and I 
wrote to my father, begging him to 
meet us at the next (which was 
the nearest point from the high road 
to the Tower), and P sent off the 
letter by a m on horseback. 
That task done, I leant my head upon 
my hand, and a profound sadness 
settled upon me, despite all my efforts 
to face the future, and think only of 


though, indeed, a better illustration the dilties of life—not 1ts sorrows. 
would be the cane that Louis XIV. ! 
CHAPTER IV. 
BEForxE nine o’clock, Lady Ellinor effort to rise; and it was his calm, 
arrived, and went straight into Miss indeed, that me the most—it 
Trevanion’s room. I took refuge'in was like the of nature thoroughly 


my uncle’s. Roland was awake and 
calm, but so feeble that he made no 


exhausted. He obeyed me mechani: 
cally, as a patient takes from your 
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hand the draught, of which he i 
almost unconscious, when I pressec 
him to take food. He smiled on m 
faintly, when I spoke’to him; bu 
made me a sign that seemed to im. 
plore silence. Then he turned his 
face from me, and buried it in the 
pillow; and I thought that he slep! 
again, when, raising himself a little, 
and feeling for my hand, he said in a 
scarcely audible voice, 

“‘ Where is he ?” 

“Would you see him, sir?” 

** No, no; that would kill me—and 
then—what would become of him ?” 

“ He has promised me an interview, 
and in that interview I feel assured 
he will obey your wishes, whatever 
they are.” 

Roland made no answer. 

“Lord Castleton has arranged all, 
so that his name and madness (thus 
Jet us call it) will never be known.” 

“Pride, pride! pride still!” — 
murmured the old soldier. ‘The 
name, the name—well, that is much ; 
but the living soul!—-I wish Austin 
were here.” 

“* T have sent for him, sir.” 

Roland pressed my hand, and was 
again silent. Then he began to 
mutter, as I thought, incoherently, 
about the ‘Peninsula and obeying 
orders; and how some officer woke 
Lord Wellington at night, and said 
that something or other (I could not 
catch what—¢he phrase was technical 
and military) was impossible; and 
how Lord Wellington asked “ Where’s 
the order-book ?” and lookin into 
the order-book, said, “ Not at all im- 
possible, for it is in the order-book ;” 
and so Lord Wellington turned round 
and went to sleep again. Then sud- 
denly Roland half rose, and said in a 
voice clear and firm, “ But Lord Wel- 
lington, though a great captain, was 
a fallible man, sir, the order-book 
was his own mortal handiwork.—Get 
me the Bible!” 
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Oh Roland, Roland! and I had 
feared that thy mind was wandering! 

So I went down and borrowed a 
Bible, in large characters, and placed 
it on the bed before him, opening the 
shutters, and letting in God’s day 
upon God’s word. 

I had just done this, when there 
was a slight knock at the door. I 
opened. it, and Lord Castleton stood 
without. He asked me, in a whisper, 
if he might see my uncle. I drew 
him in gently, and pointed to the 
soldier of life, “ learning what was not 
impossible,” from the unerring Order- 
Book. 

Lord Castleton gazed with a 
changing countenance, and, without 
disturbing my uncle, stole back. I 
followed him, and gently closed the 
door. 

“You must save his son,” he said, in 
a faltering voice—“you must; and 
tell me how to help you. That sight! 

~no sermon ever touched me more. 
Now come down, and receive Lady 
Ellinor’s thanks. We are going. She 
wants me to tell my own tale to my 
old friend, Mrs. Grundy : so I go with 
them. Come!” 

On entering the sitting-room, Lady 
Ellinor came up and fairly embraced 
me. I need not repeat her thanks, 
still less the praises, which fell cold 
and hollow on my ear. My gaze rested 
on Fanny where she stood apart—her 
eyes, heavy with fresh tears, bent on 
the ground. And the sense of all her 
charms—the memory of the tender, 
exquisite kindness she had shown to 
the stricken father; the generous 
pardon she had extended to the 
criminal son; the looks she had bent 
upon me on that memorable night— 
looks that had spoken such trust in my 
presence—the moment in which she 
had clung to me for protection, and 
her breath been warm upon my cheek 
—all these rushed over me; and I 


_ elt that the struggle of months was 
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undone—that I had never loved her 
as I loved her then—when I saw her 
but to lose her evermore! And then 
there came for the first, and, I now 
rejoice to think, for the only time, a 
bitter, ungrateful accusation against 
the cruelty of fortune and the dispari- 
ties of life. What was it that set our 
two hearts eternally apart, and made 
hope impossible ? Not nature, but the 
fortune that gives a second nature to 
the world. Ah, could I then think 
that it is in that second nature that 
the soul is ordained to seek its trials, 
and that the elements of human 
virtue find their harmonious place! 
What I answered I know not. Neither 
know I how long I stood there listen. 
ing to sounds which seemed to have 
no meaning, till there came other 
sounds which indeed woke my sense, 
and made my blood run cold to hear, 
-—the tramp of the horses, the grating 
of the wheels, the voice at the door 
that said, “ All was ready.” 

Then Fanny lifted her eyes, and 
they met mine; and then involun- 
tarily and hastily she moved a few 
steps towards me, and I clasped my 
right hand to my heart, as if to still 
its beating, and remained still. Lord 
Castleton had watched us both. I 
felt that watch was upon us, though 
I had till then shunned his looks: 
now, as I turned my eyes from 
Fanny’s, that look came full upon 
me—soft, compassionate, benignant. 
Suddenly, and with an unutterable 
expression of nobleness, the marquis 
turned to Lady Ellinor, and said— 
“Pardon me for telling you an old 
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lady. Among them was a young: 
gentleman, who for months had been 
an inmate of the same house—(Hush, 
Lady Ellinor! you will hear me out ; 
the interest of my story is to come) 
—who respected the sanctity of the 
house he had entered, and had left it 
when he felt he loved, for he was 
poor and the lady rich. Some time 
after, this gentleman saved the lady 
from a great danger, and was then on 
the eve of leaving England—(Hush ! 
again—hush!) My friend was pre- 
sent when these two young persons 
met, before the probable absence of 
many years, and so was the mother of 
the lady to whose hand he still hoped 
one dayto aspire. Hesawthat his young 
rival wished to say, ‘ Farewell!’ and 
without a witness; that farewell was 
all that his honour and his reason 
could suffer him to say. My friend 
saw that the lady felt the natural 
gratitude for a great service, and the 
natural pity for a generous and un- 
fortunate affection; for so, Lady 
Ellinor, he only interpreted the sob 
that reached his ear! What think 
you my friend did? Your high mind 
at once conjectures. He said to him- 
self—‘ If I am ever to be blest with 
the heart which, in spite of disparity 
of years, I yet hope to win, let me 
show how entire is the trust that I 
place in ite integrity and innocence: 
let the romance of first youth be 
closed—the farewell bf pure hearts 
be spoken—unimbittered by the idle 
“ealogsies of one mean icion.’ 
With that thought, which you, Lady 
Ellinor, will never stoop to blame, he 


story. A friend of mine—a man of placed his hand on that of the noble 


my own years—had the temerity to 
hope that he might one day or other 
win the affections of & lady young 
enough to be his daughter, and whom 
circumstances and his own heart led 
him to prefer from all her sex. My 
friend had many rivals; and you will 
not wonder=—for you have seen the 


mother, drew her gently towards the 
door, and calmly confident of the 
result, left these two young natures 
to the unwitnessed impulse of maiden 
honour and ynanly duty.” 

All this was said and done with a 
grace and earnestness that thrilled 
the listeners: word and action suited 
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to each with so inimitable a harmony, 
that the spell was not broken till the 
voice ceased and the door closed. 

That mournful bliss for which I 
had so pined was vouchsafed: I was 
alone with her to whom, indeed, 
honour and reason forbade me to say 
more than the last farewell. 

It was some time before we re- 
covered—before we felt that we were 
alone. 

O, ye moments, that I can now 
recall with so little sadness in the 
mellow and sweet remembrance, rest 
ever holy and undisclosed in the 
solemn recesses of the heart. Yes! 
—whatever confession of weakness 
was interchanged, we were not un- 
worthy of the trust that permitted 
the mournful consolation of the part- 
ing. No trite love-tale—with vows 
not to be fulfilled, and hopes that the 
future must belie—m ocked the reali- 
ties of the life that lay before us. 
Yet on the confines of the dream we 
saw the day rising cold upon the 
world: and if—children as we well- 
nigh were—we shrunk somewhat 
from the light, we did not blaspheme 
the sun, and cry “There is darkness 
in the dawn !” 

All that we attempted was to com- 
fort and strengthen each other for 
that which must be: not seeking to. 
conceal the grief we felt, but pro-' 
mizing, with simple faith, to struggle | 
against the grief. If vow were pledged 
between us—that was the vow—each 
for the other’s sake would 


enjoy the blessings Heaven 


ive to, 
Us. 
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still. Well may I say that we were 
children! I know not, in the broken 
words that passed between us, in the 
sorrowful hearts which those words 
revealed—-I know not if there were 
that which they who own, in human 
passion, but the storm and the whirl- 
wind, would call the love of maturer 
years—the love that gives fire to the 
song, and tragedy to the stage; but I 
know that there was neither a word 
nor a thought which made the sorrow 
of the children a rebellion to the 
heavenly Father. 

And again the door unclosed, and 
Fanny walked with a firm step to her 
mother’s side, and, ing there, ex- 
tended her hand to me, and said, as J 
bent over it, “ Heaven WILL be with 


you !” 
A word from Lady Ellinor; a 
frank smile from him—the rival ; one 


last, last glance from the soft eyes ot 
Fanny, and then Solitude rushed upon 
me—rushed, as something visible, 
palpable, overpowering. I felt it in 
the glare of the sunbeam——I heard it 
in the breath of the air! like a ghost 
it rose there—where she had filled 
the space with her presence but a 
moment before. A something seemed 
gone from the universe for ever; a 
change like that of death passed 
through my being; and when I woke 
to feel that my being lived again, I 
knew that it was my youth and ite 
poet-land that were no more, and that 
Thad passed, with an unconscious step, 
which never could retrace its way, 
into the hard world of laborious man! 
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PART SIXTEENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Przase, sir, be this note for 
you?”* asked the waiter. 

“For me—yes; it is my name.” 

I did not recognise the handwriting, 
and yet the note was from one whose 
writing I had often seen. But for- 
merly the writing was cramped, stiff, 
perpendicular (a feigned hand, though 
I guessed not it was feigned); now it 
was hasty, irregular, impatient — 
scarce a letter formed, scarce a word 
that seemed finished—and yet strange- 
ly legible withal, as the handwriting 
of a bold man almost always is. I 
opened the note listlessly, and read— 

“TI have watched for you all the 
morning. I saw her go. Well!—lI 
did not throw myself under the hoofs 
of the horses. I write this in a pub- 
lic-house, not far. Will you follow 
the bearer, and see once again the 
outcast whom all the rest of the world 
will shun ?” 

Though I did not recognise the 
hand, there could be no doubt who 
was the writer. 

“The boy wants to know if there’s 
an answer,” said the waiter. 

I nodded, took up my hat, and left 
the room. <A ragged boy was stand- 
ing in the yard, and scarcely six 
words passed between us, before I was 
following him through a narrow lane 
that faced the inn, and terminated in 
a turnstile. Here the boy paused, 
and making me a sign to go on, went 
back his way whistling. I passed the 
turnstile, and found myself in a green 
field, with a row of stunted willows 
hanging over a narrow rill. I looked 


still to call him) half kneeling, and 
seemingly intent upon gome object in 
the grass. 

My eye followed his mechanically. 
A young unfledged bird that had left 
the nest too soon, stood, all still and 
alone, on the bare short sward—its 
beak open as for food, its gaze fixed 
on us with a wistful stare. Methought 
there was something in the forlorn 
bird that softened me more to the 
forlorner youth, of whom it seemed a 
type. 

“ Now,” said Vivian, speaking half 
to himself, half to me, “did the bird 
fall from the nest, or leave the nest 
at its own wild whim? The parent 
does not protect it. Mind, I say not 
it is the parent’s fault—perhaps the 
fault is all with the wanderer. But, 
look you, though the parent is not 
here, the foe is !-—yonder, see !” 

And the young may pointed to & 
large brindled cat, that, kept back 
from ite prey by our unwelcome 
neighbourhood, still remained watch- 
ful, a few paces off, stirring its tail 
_ atly backwards and forwards, and 
with that stealthy look in its round 
eyegydulled by the sun—half fierce, 

frightenedg—which belongs to its 
tribe, when man comes between the 
devourer and the victim. 

“TI do see,” said I; “but a pass 
ing footstep has saved the bird !” 

“Stop!” said Vivian, laying my 
hand on his own—and with his old 
bitter smile on his lip—“stop! do 
you think it mercy to save the bird P 
What from? and what for? From 


sound, and saw Vivian (as I intend « natural enemy—from a short pang 
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and 4 quick deathP Fie!—is not 
that better than slow starvation ? or, 
if you take more heed of it, than the 
prison-bars of a cage? You cannot 
restore the nest, you cannot recall the 
parent! Be wiser in your mercy: 
leave the bird to its gentlest fate !” 

I looked hard on Vivian; the lip 
had lost the bitter smile. He rose 
and turned away. I sought to take 
up the poor bird, but it did not know 
its friends, and ran from me, chirping 
piteously—ran towards the very jaws 
of the grim enemy. I was only just 
in time to scare away the beast, which 
sprang up a tree, and glared down 
through the hanging boughs. Then 
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I followed the bird, and, as I followed, 
I heard, not knowing at first whence 
the sound came, a short, quick, tre- 
mulous note. Was it near? was it 
far ?—from the earth ? in the sky ?—~ 
Poor parent-bird! like parent-love, it 
seemed now far and now near; now 
on earth, now in sky! 

And at last, quick and sudden, as if 
born of the space, lo! the little wings 
hovered over me! 

The young bird halted, and I also. 

“Come,” said I, “ye have found 
each other at last; settle it between 

ou!” 


I went back to the outcast. 


CHAPTER II. 


PIsIsTRATUS.~How came you to 
know we had stayed in the town ? 

Vrvian.——Do you think I could 
remain where you left me? I wan- 
dered out—wandered hither. Pass- 
ing at dawn through yon streets, I 
saw the ostlers loitering by the gates 
of the yard, overheard them talk, and 
80 knew you were all at the inn—all! 
(He sighed heavily.) 

PrststRatts.—Your poor father is 
very ill! O ceusin, how could you 
fling from you so much love! 

Vivian.-— Love! — his !— my fa- 
ther’s ! € 

PISISTRATUS.—-Do you really not 
believe, then, that your father loved 
you ? 

Vivian.—If I hdd believed it, I 
had never left him! All the gold of 
the Indies had never bribed me to 
leave my mother ! 

PIsIsTRATUS.—- This is indeed a 


strange misconception of yours. If 
we can remove it, all may be well 
yet. Need there now be any secrets 
between us? (persuasively.) Sit down, 
and tell me all, cousin. 

After some hesitation, Vivian com- 
plied ; and by the clearing of his brow, 
and the very tone of his voice, I felt 
sure that he was no longer seeking to 
disguise the truth. But, as I after- 
wards learned the father’s tale as well 
as now the son’s, so, instead of re- 
peating Vivian’s words, which —not 
by design, but by the twist of a mind 
habitually wrong—distorted the facts, 
I will state what appears to me the 
real case, as between the parties so 
unhappily opposed. Reader, pardon me 
if the recital be tedious. And if thou 
thinkest that I bear not hard enough 
on the erring hero of the story, re- 
member that he who recites judges as 
Austin’s son must judge of Roland’s. 
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CHAPTER III. 
VIVIAN. 


AT THE ENTRANCE OF LIFE SITS=——THE MOTHER. 


It was during the war in Spain 
that a severe wound, and the fever 
which ensued, detained Roland at the 
house of a Spanish widow. His hostess 
had once been rich; but her fortune 
had been ruined in the general cala- 
mities of the country. She had an 
only daughter, who assisted to nurse 
and tend the wounded Englishman ; 
and when the time approached for 
Roland’s departure, the frank grief of 
the young Ramouna betrayed the im- 
pression that the guest had made 
upon her affections. Much of grati- 
tude, and something, it might be, 
of an exquisite sense of honour, 
aided, in Roland’s breast, the charm 
naturally produced by the beauty of 
his young nurse, and the knightly 
compassion he felt for her ruined for- 
tunes and desolate condition. 

In one of those hasty impulses 
common to a generous uature—and 
which too often fatally vindicate the 
rank of Prudence amidst the tutelary 
Powers of Uife— Roland committed 
the error of marriage with a girl of, 
whose connections he knew nothing, 
and of whose nature little more than 
its warm spontaneous susceptibility. 
In a few days subsequent to these 
rash nuptials, Roland rejoined the 
march of the army; nor was he able 
to return to Spain till after the 
crowning victory of Waterloo. 

Maimed by the loss of a limb, and 
with the scars of many a noble wound 
still fresh, Roland then hastened to a 
home, the dreams of which had soothed 
the bed of pain, and now replaced the 
earlier visions of renown. During 
his absence a son had been born to 
him — a son whom he might rear 
to take the place he had left in his 


country’s service; to renew, in some 
future fields, a career that had failed 
the romance of his own antique and 
chivalrous ambition. As soon as that 
news had reached him, his care had 
been to provide an English nurse for 
the infant-——so that, with the first 
sounds of the mother’s endearments, 
the child might yet hear a voice from 
the father’s land. A female relation 
of Bolt’s had settled in Spain, and 
was induced to undertake this duty. 
Natural as this appointment was to a 
man so devotedly English, it displeased 
his wild and passionate Ramouna. She 
had that mother’s jealousy, strongest 
in minds uneducated; she had also 
that peculiar pride which belongs to 
her country-people, of every rank and 
condition ; the jealousy and the pride 
were both wounded by the sight of 
the English nurse at the child’s 
cradle. 

That Roland, on regaining his 
Spanish hearth, should be disappointed 
in his expectations ofethe happiness 
awaiting him there, was the inevitable 
condition of such a marriage; since, 
not the less for his military bluntness, 
Roland had that refinement of feel- 
ing, perhaps over-fastidious, which be- 
longs to all natures essentially poetic: 
andgs the first illusions of love died 
away, there could have been little in- 
deed congenial to his stately temper 
in one divided from him by an utter 
absence of education, and by the 
strong, but nameless, distinctions of 
national views and manners. The dis- 
appointment, probably, however, went 
deeper thane that which usually at- 
tends an ill-assorted union; for, in- 
stead of bringing his wife to his old 
Tower (an expatriation which she 
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would doubtless have resisted ‘to the 
utmost), he accepted, maimed as he 
was, not very long after his return to 
Spain, the offer of a military post 
under Ferdinand. The Cavalier doc- 
trines and imtense loyalty of Roland 
attached him, without reflection, to 
the service of a throne which the 
English arms had contributed to esta- 
blish ; while the extreme unpopularity 
of the Constitutional Party in Spain, 
and the stigma of irreligion fixed to 
it by the priests, aided to foster Ro- 
Jand’s belief that he was supporting a 
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civilised lands. The Gitano, or gypsey 
of Spain, is not the mere vagrant we 
see On our commons and road-sides, 
Retaining, indeed, much of his law- 
less principles and predatory inclina- 
tions, he lives often in towns, exercises 
various callings, and not unfrequently 
becomes rich. A wealthy Gitano had 
married a Spanish woman :* Roland’s 
wife had been the offspring of this 
marriage. The Gitano had died while 
Ramouna was yet extremely young, 
and her childhood had been free 
from the influences of her paternal 


beloved king against the professors of kindred. But, though her mother, re- 


those revolutionary and Jacobinical 
doctrines, which to him were the very 
atheism of politics. The experience 
of a few years in the service of a bigot 
so contemptible as Ferdinand, whose 
highest object of patriotism was the 
restoration of the Inquisition, added 
another disappointment to those which 
had already embittered the life of a 
man who had seen in the grand hero 
of Cervantes no follies to satirise, but 
high virtues to imitate. Poor Quixote 
himself—-he came mournfully back to 
his La Mancha, with no other reward 
for his knight-errantry than a deco- 
ration which he disdained to place 
beside his simple Waterloo medal, and 
a grade for which he would have 
blushed to resign his more modest, but 
more honourable English dignity. 

But, still weaving hopes, the san- 
guine man returned to his Penates. 
His child now had grown from infancy 
into boyhood——the child would, pass 
naturally into his care. Delightful 

occupation ! !—— At the thought, home 
amiled again, 

Now, behold the most pernicious 
circumstance in this ill-omened con- 
nection. 

The father of Ramouna had been 
one of that strange ani mysterious 
race which presents in Spain so many 
features distinct from the characte- 
istics of its kindred tribes in more 


taining her own religion, had brought 
up Ramouna in the same faith, pure 
from the godless creed of the Gitano 
-—and, at her husband’s death, had 
separated herself wholly from his 
tribe—still she had lost caste with 
her own kin and people. And while 
struggling to regain it, the fortune, 
which made her sole chance of success 
in that attempt, was swept away, so 
that she had remained apart and soli- 
tary, and could bring no friends to 
cheer the solitude of Ramouna during 
Roland’s absence. But, while my 
uncle was still in the service of Fer- 
dinand, the widow died ; and then the 
only relatives who came round Ra- 
mouna were her father’s kindred. 
They had not ventured to claim af- 
finity while her mother lived; and 
they did so now, by attentions and 
caresses to her son. This opened to 
them at once Ramouna’s heart and 
doors. Meanwhile the English nurse 

who, in spite of all that could 
render her abode odious to her, had, 
from strong love to her charge, stoutly 
maintained her post— died, a few 
weeks after Ramouna’s mother, and 
no healthful ‘influence remained to 
counteract those baneful ones to 


A Spaniard very rarely indeed marries 
iGultane: ot female arose gypsey. But oocasi 
| (observes Mr. Borro sig Saas My wealthy Gitano 


| marries a Spanish 
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which the heir of the honest old 
Caxtons was subject. But Roland 
returned home in a humour to be 
pleased with all things. Joyously he 
clasped his wife to his breast, and 
thought, with self-reproach, that he 
had forborne too little, and exacted 
too much—he would be wiser now. 
Delightedly he acknowledged the 
beauty, the intelligence, and manly 
bearing of the boy, who played with 
his sword-knot, and ran off with his 
pistols as a prize. 

The news of the Englishman’s ar- 
rival at first kept the lawless kinsfolk 
from the house ; but they were fond of 
the boy, and the boy of them, and in- 
terviews between him and these wild 
comrades, if stolen, were not less fre- 
quent. Gradually Roland’s eyes be- 
came opened, As, in habitual inter- 
course, the boy abandoned the reserve 
which awe and cunning at first 
imposed, Roland was inexpressibly 
shocked at the bold principles his son 
affected, and at his utter incapacity 
even to comprehend that plain honesty 
and that frank honour which, to the 
English soldier, seemed ideas innate 
and heaven-planted. Soon afterwards, 
Roland found that a system of plunder 
was carried on in his household, and 
tracked it to the connivance of the 
wife and the agency of his son, for 
the benefit of lazy bravos and disso- 
lute vagrants. A more patient man 
than Roland might well have been 
exasperated—a more wary man con- 
founded by this discovery. He took 
the natural step—perhaps insisting 


mind and lively passions of his wife— 
he ordered her instantly to prepare to 
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submission, and a feigned repentance, 
soothed his resentment and obtained 
his pardon. They moved several 
miles from the place; but where they 
moved, there, some at least, and those 
the worst, of the balefal brood, steel- 
thily followed. Whatever Ramouna’s 
earlier love for Roland had been, it 
had evidently long ceased, in the 
thorough want of sympathy between 
them, and in that absence which, if 
it renews a strong affection, destroys 
an affection already weakened. But 
the mother and son adored each other 
with all the strength of their strong, 
wild natures. Even under ordinary 
circumstances, the father’s influence 
over a boy yet in childhood is exerted 
in vain, if the mother lend herself to 
baffle it. And in this miserable posi- 
tion, what chance had the blunt, stern, 
honest Roland (separated from his son 
during the most ductile years of in- 
fancy) against the ascendancy of a 
mother who humoured all the faults, 
and gratified all the wishes, of her 
darling ? 

In his despair, Roland let fall the 
threat that, if thus thwarted, it would 
become his duty to withdraw his son 
from the mother. This threat in- 
stantly hardened both hearts against 
him. The wife represented Roland 
to the boy as a tyrant, as an enemy 
——as one who had destroyed all the 
happiness they had before enjoyed 
in each other—as one Whose severity 
showed that he hated his own child ; 
and Fe bey believed her. In his 
own a fixm union was formed 
against Roland, and protected by the 
canning which is the force of the 
weak against the strong. 

In spite of all, Roland could never 


accompany him from tHe place, and forget the tenderness with which the 
to abandon all communication with young nurse had watched over the 


her kindred. 
A vehement refusal ensued; but 


for the 
Roland was not a man to give up the feelings 


man, nor the love—gesuine 
hour, though not drawn from 
which withstead the wear 


euch a point, and at length 2» false and tear of lifo—that lips so heantie 
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ful had pledged him in the by-gone | ties, Roland’s wife died while Blanche 


days. These thoughts must have come was still an infant. 


perpetually between his feelings and 
his judgment, to embitter still more 
his position—to harass stjll more his 


heart. And if, by the strength of father. 
haunted the son, and justified his 


that sense of duty which made the 
force of his character, he could have 
strung himself to the fulfilment of the 
threat, humanity, at all events, com- 
pelled him to delay it—his wife pro- 
mised to be again a mother. Blanche 
was born. How could he take the 
infant from the mother’s breast, or 
abandon the daughter to the fatal in- 
fluences from which only, by so violent 
an effort, he could free the son ? 

No wonder, poor Roland, that those 
deep furrows contracted thy bold 
front, and thy hair grew grey before 
its time! 

Fortunately, perhaps, for all par- 


She was taken ill 
of a fever—she died delirious, clasping 
her boy to her breast, and praying the 
saints to protect him from his cruel 
How often that deathbed 


belief that there was no parent’s love 
in the heart which was now his sole 
shelter from the world, and the “ pelt- 
ing of its pitilessrain.” Again I say, 
poor Roland! for I know that, in that 
harsh, unloving disrupture of such 
solemn ties, thy large, generous heart 
forgot its wrongs; again didst thou 
see tender eyes bending over the 
wounded stranger-—again hear low 
murmurs breathe the warm weakness 
which the women of the south deem 
it no shame to own. And now did it 
all end in those ravings of hate, and in 


that glazing gaze of terror ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRECEPTOR. 


RotaNp removed to France, and | full of high-sounding sentiments that 
fixed his abode in the environs of! pleased the romantic enthusiasm of the 


Paris. He placed Blanche at a con- 
vent in the immediate neighbourhood, 
going to see her daily, and gave him- 
self up to the education of his son. 
The boy was apt to learn, but to un- 
learn was here the arduous task—and 
for that task'it would have needed 
either the passionless experience, the 
exquisite forbearance of a practi 

teacher, or the love, and confidence, 
and yielding heart of a believing 
pupil. Roland felt that he was not 
the man to be the teacher, and that 
his son’s heart remained obstinately 
closed to him. He looked round, and 
found at the other side of Paris what 
seemed a suitable preceytor—a young 
Frenchman of some distinction in 


letters, more especially in science, with 


Captain; so Roland, with sanguine 
hopes, confided his son to this man’s 
care. The boy’s natural quickness 
mastered readily all that pleased his 
taste ; he learned to speak and write 
French with rare felicity and pre- 
cision, His tenacious memory, and 
those flexile organs in which the 
talent for languages is placed, served, 
with the help of an English master, to 
revive his earlier knowledge of his 
father’s tongue, and to enable him to 
speak it with fluent correctness —~ 
though there was always in his accent 
something which had struck me as 
strange; but not suspecting it to be 
foreign, I had thought it a theatrical 
affectation. He did not go far into 
science—little farther, perhaps, than, 


alla Frenchman’s eloquence of talk, |a smattering of Freuch mathematics’ 
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but he acquired a remarkable facility 
and promptitude in calculation. He 
devoured eagerly the light reading 
thrown in his way, and picked up 
thence that kind of knowledge which 
novels and plays afford, for good or 
evil, according as the novel or the 
play elevates the understanding and 
ennobles the passions, or merely cor- 
rupts the fancy, and lowers the stan- 
dard of human nature. But of all 
that Roland desired him to be taught 
the son remained as ignorant as before. 
Among the other misfortunes of this 
ominous marriage, Roland’s wife had 
possessed all the superstitions of a 
Roman Catholic Spaniard, and with 
these the boy had unconsciously inter- 
mingled doctrines far more dreary, 
imbibed from the dark paganism of 
the Gitdnos. 

Roland had sought a Protestant for 
his son’s tutor. The preceptor was 
nominally a Protestant—a biting de- 
rider of all superstitions indeed! He 
was such a Protestant as some de- 
fender of Voltaire’s religion says the 
Great Wit would have been had he 
lived in a Protestant country. The 
Frenchman laughed the boy out of his 
superstitions, to leave behind them the 
sneering scepticism of the Hncyclo- 
pedie, without those redeeming ethics 
on which all sects of philosophy are 
agreed, but which, unhappily, it re- 
quires a philosopher to comprehend. 

This preceptor was, doubtless, not 
aware of the mischief he was doing ; 
and for the rest, he taught his pupil 
after his own system—a mild and 
plausible one, very much like the sys- 
tem we at home are recommended to 
adopt-—“Teach the understanding, all 
else will follow;” “ Learn to read 
something, and it will all,come right ;” 
“ Follow the bias of the pupil’s mind; 
thus you develop genius, not thwart 
it.” Mind, Understanding, Genius, 
fine things! But, to educate the 
whole man, you must educate some- 
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thing more than these. Not for want 
of mind, understanding, genius, have 
Borgias and Neros left their names as 
monuments of horror to mankind. 
Where, in all this teaching, was one 
lesson to warm the heart and guide 
the soul ? 

Oh, mother mine! that the boy had 
stood by thy knee, and heard from 
thy lips, why life was given us, in 
what life shall end, and how heaven 
stands open to us night and day! Oh, 
father mine ! that thou hadst been his 
preceptor, not in book-learning, but 
the heart’s simple wisdom! Oh that 
he had learned from thee, in parables 
closed with practice, the happiness of 
self-sacrifice, and how “good deeds 
should repair the bad !” 

It was the misfortune of this boy, 
with his daring and his beauty, that 
there was in his exterior and his man- 
ner that which attracted indulgent in- 
terest, and a sort of compassionate ad- 
miration. The Frenchman liked him 
—hbelieved his story—thought him 
ill-treated by that hard-visaged Eng- 
lish soldier. All English people were 
so disagreeable, particularly English 
soldiers; and the Captain once mor- 
tally offended the Frenchman by cal- 
ling Vilainton un grand homme, and 
denying, with brutal indignation, that 
the English had poisened Napoleon ! 
So, instead of teaching the son to 
love and revere his father, the French- 
man shrugged his shoulders when 
the boy broke into some unfilial com- 
plaint, and at most said, * Mais, cher 
enfagl, ton pére est Anglais,—c est tout 
dire.” Meanwhi®t, as the child sprang 
rapidly into precocious youth, he was 
permitted a liberty in his hours of 
leisure, of which he availed himself 
with all the zest of his earlier habits 
and adventurous temper. He formed 
acquaintances among the loose young 
haunters of c&fés and spendthrifts of 
that capital—-the wits! He became 
an excellent swordsman and pistol. 
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shot—adroit in all games in which 
skill helps fortune. He learned be- 
times to furnish himself with money, 
by the cards and the billiard-balls. 
But, delighted with the easy home 
he had obtained, he took care to 
school his features, and smooth his 
manner in his father’s visits — to 
make the most of what he had learned 
of less ignoble knowledge, and, with 
his characteristic imitativeness, to cite 
the finest sentiments he had found in 
his plays and novels. What father is 
not credulous? Roland believed, and 
wept tears of joy. And now he 
thought the time was come to take 
back the boy——to return with a 
worthy heir to the old Tower. He 
thanked and blessed the tutor—he 
took the son. But, under pretence 
that he had yet some things to master, 
whether in book knowledge or manly 
accomplishments, the youth begged 
his father, at all events, not yet to 
return to England—to let him attend 
his tutor daily for some months. 
Roland consented, moved from his old 
quarters, and took a lodging for both 
in the same suburb as that in which 
the teacher resided. But scon, when 
they were under one roof, the boy’s 
habitual tastes, and his repngnance to 
all paternal afithority, were betrayed. 
To do my unhazpy cousin justice (such 
as that justice is), though he had the 
cunning for a short disguise, he had 
not the hypocrisy to maintain syste- 
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matic deceit. He could play a part 
for a while, from an’ exulting joy in 
his own address; but he could not 
wear a mask with the patience of 
cold-blooded dissimulation. Why enter 
into painful details, so easily divined 
by the intelligent reader? The faults 
of the son were precisely those to 
which Roland would be least indal- 
gent. To the i scra of 
high-spirited boyhood, no.father, I am 
sure, would have been more lenient ; 
but to anything that seemed low, 
petty—that grated on him asa gentile- 
man and soldier —~ there, not for 
worlds would I have braved the dark- 
ness of his frown, and the woe that 
spoke like seorn in his voice. And 
when, after all warning and prohibi- 
tion were in vain, Roland found his 
son, in the middle of the night, in a 
resort of gamblers and sharpers, carry- 
ing all before him with his cue, in the 
full flush of triumph, and a great 
heap of five-franc pieces before him, 
you may conceive with what wrath 
the proud, hasty, passionate man 
drove out, cane in hand, the obscene 
associates, flinging after them the 
son’s ill-gotten gains; and with what 
resentful humiliation the son was com- 
pelled to follow the father home. 
Then Roland took the boy to Eng- 
Jand, but not to the old Tower; that 
hearth of his ancestors was still too 
sacred for the footateps of the vagrant 
heir ! 





& 
: CHAPTER V. 
THE HEARTH WITHOUT TRUST, AND THE WORLD WITHOUT A GUIDE. 


Awnp then, vainly grasping at every 
argument his blunt sense could sug- 
gest—then talked Roland much and 
grandly of the duties men owed— 
even if they threw off afl love to their 
father—still to their father’s name ; 
and then hig pride, always so lively, 


grew irritable and harsh, and seemed, 
no doubt, to the perverted ears of the 
son, unlovely and unloving. And 
that pride, without serving one pur- 
pose of good, did yet more mischief; 
for the youth caught the disease, but in 
a wrong way. And he said to himself— 
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“Ho, then my father is a great 
man, with all these ancestors and big 
words! And he has lands and a 
castle—and yet how miserably we 
live, and how he stints me! 
he has cause for pride in all these 
dead men, why, so have I. And are 
these lodgings, these appurtenances, 
fit for the ‘gentleman’ he says I am?” 

Even in England, the gypsey blood 
broke out as before, and the youth 
found vagrant associates, Heaven 
knows how or where; and strange- 
looking forms, gaudily shabby, and 
disreputably smart, were seen lurking 
in the corner of the street, or peering 
in at the window, slinking off if they 
saw Roland—and Roland could not 
stoop to be a spy. And the son’s 
heart grew harder and harder against 
his father, and his father’s face now 
never smiled on him. Then bills came 
in, and duns knocked at the door. Bills 
and duns to a man who shrunk from 
the thought of a debt as an ermine 
from a spot on its fur! And the son’s 
short answer to remonstrance was,- 
“Am I not a gentleman? — these 
are the things gentlemen require.” 
Then perhaps Roland remembered 
the experiment of his French friend, 
and left his bureau unlocked, and 
said, “Ruin me if you will, but no 
debts. There is money in those 
drawers—they are unlocked.” That 
trust would for ever have cured of 
extravagance a youth with a high 
and delicate sense of honour: the 
pupil of the Gitanos did not under- 
stand the trust; he thought it con- 
veyed a natural, though ungracious 
permission to take out what he 
wanted—and he took! To Roland 
this seemed a theft, and a theft of 
the coarsest kind: but when he so 
said, the son started indignant, and 
saw in that which had been so touch- 
ing an appeal to his honour, but a 
trap to decoy him into disgrace. In 
short, neither could understand the 
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other. Roland forbade his son to stir 
from the house; and the young man 
the same night let himself out, and 
stole forth into the wide world, to 


But, if enjoy or defy it in his own wild way. 


It would be tedious to follow him 
through his various adventures and 
experiments on fortune (even if I 
lmew them all, which I donot). And 
now, putting altogether aside his 
right name, which he had voluntarily 
abandoned, and not embarrassing the 
reader with the earlier aliases as« 
sumed, I shall give to my unfortu- 
nate kinsman the name by which I 
first knew him, and continue to do se 
until—heaven grant the time may 
come!—having first redeemed, he may 
reclaim, hisown. It was in joining s 
set of strolling players that Vivian 
became acquainted with Peacock; and 
that worthy, who had many strings 
to his bow, soon grew aware of Vi- 
vian’s extraordinary skill with the 
cue, and saw therein a better mode 
of making their joint fortunes than 
the boards of an itinerant Thespis 
furnished to either. Vivian listened 
to him, and it was while their inti- 
macy was most fresh that I met them 
on the high-road. That chance meet- 
ing produced (if I may be allowed to 
believe his assurance) @strong, and, 
for the moment, asalugary effect upon 
Vivian. The comparative innocence 
and freshness of a boy’s mind were. 
new to him; the elastic healthful 
spirits with which those gifts were 
accompanied startled him, by the 
contysst to his own forced gaiety and 
secret gloom. ind this boy was his 
own cousin ! 

Coming afterwards to London, he 
adventured inquiry at the hotel in the 
Strand at which I had given my ad- 
dress; learned where we were; and, 
passing one night into the street, saw 
my uncle a? the window—to reco 
gnise and to fly from him. Having 
then some money at his disposal, he 
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broke off abruptly from the set in 
which he had been thrown. He had 
resolved to return to France—he 
would try for a more respectable 
mode of existence. He had not found 
happiness in that liberty he had won, 
nor room for the ambition that began 
to gnaw him, in those pursuits from 
which his father had vainly warned 
him. His most reputable friend was 
his old tutor; he would go to him. 
He went; but the tutor was now 
married, and was himself a father, 
and that made a wonderful alteration 
in his practical ethics. It was no 
Jonger moral to aid the son in rebel- 
lion to his father. Vivian evinced his 
usual sarcastic haughtiness at the re- 
ception he met, and was requested 
civilly to leave the house. Then 
again he flung himself on his wits at 
Paris. But there were plenty of wits 
there sharper than his own. He got 
into some quarrel with the police— 
not, indeed, for any dishonest prac- 
tices of his own, but from an unwary 
acquaintance with others less scrupu- 
lous, and deemed it prudent to quit 
France. Thus had I met him again, 
forlorn and ragged, in the streets of 
London. 

Meanwhile Roland, after the first 
vain search, had yielded to the indig- 
nation and diggust that had long 
rankled within him. His son had 
thrown off his authority, becauseit pre- 
served him from dishonour. His ideas 
of discipline were stern, and patience 
had been well-nigh crushed out of his 
heart. He thought he could becr to 
resign his son to hidfate—to disown 
him, and to say, “I have no more a 
son.” It was in this mood that he 
had first visited our house. But when, 
on that memorable night in which he 
had narrated to his thrilling listeners 
the dark tale of a fellow-sufferer’s woe 
and crime—betraying «in the tale, 
to my father’s quick sympathy, his 
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own sorrow and passion—it did not 
need much of his gentler brother’s 
subtle art to learn or guess the whole, 
nor much of Austin’s mild persuasion 
to convince Roland that he had not 
yet exhausted all efforts to track the 
wanderer and reclaim the erring 
child. Then he had gone to London 
—then he had sought every spot 
which the outcast would probably 
haunt — then had he saved and 
pinched from his own necessities to 
have wherewithal to enter theatres 
and gaming-houses, and fee the agen- 
cies of police ; then had he seen the 
form for which he had watched and 
pined, in the street below his window, 
and cried, in a joyous delusion, “ He 
repents!” One day a letter reached 
my uncle, through his banker’s, from 
the French tutor (who knew of no 
other means of tracing Roland but 
through the house by which his 
salary had been paid), informing him 
of his son’s visit. Roland started in- 
stantly for Paris. Arriving there, he 
could only learn of his son through 
the police, and from them only learn 
that he had been seen in the company 
of accomplished swindlers, who were 
already in the hands of justice; but 
that the youth himself, whom there 
was nothing to criminate, had been 
suffered to quit Paris, and had taken, 
it was supposed, the road to England. 
Then, at last, the poor Captain’s stout 
heart gave way. His son the compa- 
nion of swindlers !~could he be sure 
that he was not their accomplice? It 
not yet, how small the step between 
companionship and participation! He 
took the child left him still from the 
convent, returned to England, and 
arrived there to be seized with fever 
and delirium-——apparently on the same 
day (ora day before that on which) 
the son had dropped, shelterless and 
penniless, on the stones of London. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ATTEMPT TO BUILD A TEMPLE TO FORTUNE OUT OF THE 
RUINS OF HOME. 


“Bot,” said Vivian, pursuing his pecuniary independence, and to eman- 
tale, “but when you came to my aid, cipate himself formally and entirely 
not knowing me—when yon relieved from his father’s control. Aware of 
me—when from your own lips, for poor Roland’s chivalrous reverence 
the first time, I heard words that for his name, firmly persuaded that 
praised me, and for qualities that im- Roland had no love for the son, but 
plied I might yet be ‘worth much’ only the dread that the son might 
—Ah! (he added mournfully) I re- disgrace him, he determined to avail 
member the very words—a new light himself of his father’s prejudices in 
broke upon me—struggling and dim, order to effect his purpose. 
but light still, The ambition with | He wrote a short letter to Roland 
which I had sought the truckling (that letter which had given the poor 
Frenchman revived, and took wor- man so sanguine a joy—that letter 
thier and more definite form. I after reading which he had said to 
would lift myself above the mire, Blanche, “Pray for me”), stating 
make a name, rise in life!” simply that he wished to see his 

Vivian’s head drooped, but he father; and naming a tavern in the 
raised it quickly, and laughed, his City for the meeting. 
low, mocking laugh. What follows The interview took place. And 
of this tale may be told succinctly. when Roland, love and forgiveness in 
Retaining his bitter feelings towards his heart,—but (who shall blame 
his father, he resolved to continue his him?) dignity on his brow and re- 
incognito—he gave himself a name buke in his eye—approached, ready 
likely to mislead conjecture, if I con- at a word to fling himself on the 
versed of him to my family, since he boy’s breast, Vivian, seeing only the 
knew that Roland was aware that a outer signs, and interpreting them by 
Colonel Vivian had been afflicted by a his own sentiments—-recoiled, folded 
runaway son—and, indeed, the talk his arms on his bosom, and said 
upon that subject had first put the coldly, “Spare me reproach, sir—it 
notion of flight into his own head. is unavailing. I seek you only to 
He caught at the idea of becoming | propose that you shallfave your name 
known to Trevanion ; but he saw rea- and resign your son.” 
sons to forbid his being indebted to Ten, intent perhaps but to gain 
me for the introduction—to forbid his “object, thé§unhappy youth de- 
my knowing where he was: sooner or clared his fixed determination never 
later that knowledge could scarcely | to live with his father, never to ac- 
fail to end in the discovery of his real , quiesce in his authority, resolutely to 
name. Fortunately, as he deemed, pursue his own career, whatever that 
for the plans he begatl to meditate, career might be, explaining none of 
we were all leaving London—he the circumstances that appeared most 
should have the stage to himself. in his disfagyour—rather, perhaps, 
And then boldly he resolved upon thinking that, the worse his father 
what he regarded as the master-!judged of him, the more chance he 
acheme of life—viz., to obtain a small | had to achieve his purpose. “Al [ 
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ask of you,” he said, “is this: Give 
me the least you can afford to pre- 
serve me from the temptation to rob, 
or the necessity to starve; and I, in 
my turn, promise never to molest you 
in life—never to degrade you in my 
death ; whatever my misdeeds, they 
will never refleet on yourself, for you 
shall never recognise the misdoer! 
The name you prize so highly shall 
be spared.” Sickened and revolted, 
Roland attempted no argument— 
there was that in the son’s cold man- 
ner which shut out hope, and against 
which his pride rose indignant. A 
meeker man might have remon- 
strated, implored, and wept—that 
wasnotin Roland’snature. Hehad but 
the choice of three evils, to say to his 
son: “ Fool, I command thee to follow 
me!” or say, “Wretch, since thou 
wouldst cast me off as a stranger, asa 
stranger I say to thee—Go, starve or 
rob as thou wilt!” or lastly, to bow 
his proud head, stunned by the blow, 
and say, “Thou refusest me the obe- 
dience of the son, thou demandest to 
be as the dead to me. I can control 
thee not from vice, I can guide thee 
not to virtue. Thou wouldst sell me 
the name I have inherited stainless, 
and have as borne. Be itso! 
w=-Name thy price!” 

And somethifig like this last was 
the father’s choice. 

He listened and was long silent ; 
and then he said slowly, “ Pause be- 
fore you decide.” 

“I have paused long—my decision 
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And then Roland said to himself, 
“ T have spared and saved for this son; 
what care I for aught else than 
enough to live without debt, creep 
into a corner, and await the grave! 
And the more I can give, why, the 
better chance that he will abjure the 
vile associate and the desperate 
course.” And ao, out of his small in- 
come, Roland surrendered to the rebel 
child more than the half. 

Vivian was not aware of his father’s 
fortune—he did not suppose the sum 
of two hundred pounds a-year was an 
allowance so disproportioned to Ro- 
land’s means—yet when it was named, 
even he was struck by the generosity 
of one to whom he himself had given 
the right to say, “I take thee at thy 
word; ‘just enough not to starve!’ ” 

But then that hateful cynicism 
which, caught from bad men and evil 
books, he called “knowledge of the 
world,” made him think “ it is not for 
me, it is only for his name;” and he 
said aloud, “I accept these terms, sir; 
here is the address of a solicitor with 
whom yours can settle them. Faree 
well for ever.” 

At those last words Roland started, 
and stretched out his arms vaguely 
like a blind man. But Vivian had 
already thrown open the window (the 
room was on the ground floor) and 
sprang upon the sill. “Farewell,” he 
repeated : “tell the world I am dead.” 

He leapt into the street, and the 
father drew in the out-stretched arms, 
smote his heart, and said— Well, 


is made! thisis the last time we thzet. then, my task in the world of man is 


I see before me now the way to for- 
tune, fairly, honourably; you can aid 
me in it only in the way I have said. 
Reject me now, and the option may 
ever come again to either!” 


over! I will back to the old ruin— 
the wreck to the wrecks—and the 
sight of tonbs I have at least rescued 
from dishonowr shall comfort me fer 
all pe 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE RESULTS——PERVERTED AMBITION—SELFISH PASSION—-THE INTELLECT 
DISTORTED BY THE CROOKEDNESS OF THE HEART. 


Vrvian’s schemes thus prospered. 
He had an income that permitted him 
the outward appearances of a gentle- 
man-——an independence modest, in- 
deed, but independence still. We 
were all gone from London. One 
letter to me with the postmark of the 
town near which Colonel Vivian lived, 
sufficed to confirm my belief in his 
parentage, and in his return to his 
friends. He then presented himself 
to Trevanion as the young man whose 
pen I had employed in the member’s 
service; and knowing that I had 
never mentioned his name to Treva- 
nion—for, without Vivian’s permission, 
I should not, considering his apparent 
trust in me, have deemed myself 
authorised to do so—he took that of 
Gower, which he selected, haphazard, 
from an old Court Guide, as having 
the advantage—in common with most 
names borne by the higher nobility of 
England—of not being confined, as 
the ancient names of untitled gentle- 
men usually are, to the members of a 
single family. And when, with his 
wonted adaptability and suppleness, 
he had contrived to lay aside, or 
smooth over, whatever in his manners 
would be calculated to displease Tre- 
vanion, and had succeeded in exciting 
the interest which that erous 
statesman always conceived for ability, 
he owned, candidly, one day, in the 
presence of Lady Ellinor—for his ex- 
perience had taught him the com- 
parative ease with which the sym- 
pathy of woman is enlisted in anything 
that appeals to the imagination, or 
seems out of the ordinary beat of life 
that he had reasons for concealing 
his connections for the present——that 
he had cause to believe I suspected 


what they were, and, from mistaken 
regard for his welfare, might acquaint 
his relations with his whereabout. He 
therefore begged Trevanion, if the 
latter had occasion to write to me, not 
to mention him. This promise Tre- 
vanion gave, though reluctantly; for 
the confidence volunteered to him 
seemed to exact the promise; but as 
he detested mystery of all kinds, the 
avowal might have been fatal to any 
farther acquaintance ; and under aus 
pices so doubtful, there would have 
been no chance of his obtaining that 
intimacy in Trevanion’s house which 
he desired to establish, but for an 
accident which at once opened that 
house to him almost as a home. 
Vivian had always treasured a lock 
of his mother’s hair, cut off on her 
deathbed ; and when he was at his 
French tutor’s, his first pocket-money 
had been devoted to the purchase of @ 
locket, on which he had caused to be 
inscribed his own name and his 
mother’s. Through alP his wander- 
ings he had worn this relic: and in 
the direst pangs of want, no hunger 
had been keen enough to induce him 
to part with it. Now, one morning 
the ribbon that suspended the locket 
gave way, and his eye resting on the 
nam¢y inscribed on the gold, he 
thought, in his own vague sense of 
right, imperfect as it was, that his 
compact with his father obliged him 
to have the names erased. He took 
it to a jeweller in Piccadilly for that 
Lael se and gave the requisite order, 
notice of a lady in the furs 
tee part of ¢he shop. The locket 
was still on the counter after Vivian 
bad left, when the lady for-. 
ward — it, and saw the names 
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on the surface. She had been struck 
by the peculiar tone of the voice, 
which she had heard before ; and that 
very day Mr. Gower received a note 
from Lady Ellinor Trevanion, request- 
ing to see him. Much wondering, he 
went. Presenting him with the locket, 
she said smiling, “‘ There is only one 
gentleman in the world who calls 
himself De Caxton, unless it be his 
son. Ah! I see now why you wished 
to conceal yourself from my friend 
Pisistratus. But how is this? can 
you have any difference with your 
father? Confide in me, or it is my 
duty to write to him.” 

Even Vivian’s powers of dissimula- 
tion abandoned him, thus taken by 
surprise. He saw no alternative but 
to trust Lady Ellinor with his secret, 
and implore her to respect it. And 
then he spoke bitterly of his father’s 
dislike to him, and his own resolution 
to prove the injustice of that dislike 
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She undertook to impart the secret 
to Trevanion, for she would have no 
secrets from him, and to secure his 
acquiescence in its concealment from 
all others. 

And here I must a little digress 
from the chronological course of my 
explanatory narrative, to inform the 
reader that, when Lady Ellinor had 
her interview with Roland, she had 
been repelled by the sternness of his 
manner from divulging Vivian’s secret. 
But on her first attempt to sound or 
conciliate him, she had begun with 
some eulogies on Trevanion’s new 
friend and assistant, Mr. Gower, and 
had awakened Roland’s suspicions of 
that person’s identity with his son—= 
suspicions which had given hin a 
terrible interest in our joint deliver- 
ance of Miss Trevanion. But so 
heroically had the poor soldier sought 
to resist his own fears, that on the 
way he shrank to put to me the ques- 


by the position he would himself tions that might paralyse the energies 


establish in the world. At present, 
his father believed him dead, and per- 
haps was not ill-pleased to think so. 
He would not dispel that belief, till he 
could redeem any boyish errors, and 
force his family to be proud to ac- 
knowledge hien. 

Though Lady Ellinor was slow to 
believe that Roland could dislike his 
son, she could yet readily believe that 
he was harsh and choleric, with a sol- 
dier’s high notions of discipline: the 
young man’s story moved her, his de- 
Yermination pleased her own ,high 
spirit ;—always with a touch of ro- 
mance in her, and always sympa- 
thising with each desire of ambition, 
she entered into Vivian’s aspirations 
with an alacrity that surprised himself. 
She was charmed with the ideaof minis- 
tering to the son’s fortunes, and ulti- 
mately reconciling him #othe father, — 
through her agency ;-——~it would 
atone for any fault of which Roland 
could accuse herself in the old time. 


which, whatever the answer, were 
then so much needed. “For,” said 
he to my father, “I felt the blood 
surging to my temples; and if I had 
said to Pisistratus, ‘Describe this 
man,’ and by his description I had 
recognised my son, and dreaded lest I 
might be too late to arrest him from 
so treacherous a crime, my brain 
would have given way ;—and so I did 
not dare !”” 

I return to the thread of my story. 
From the time that Vivian confided 
in Lady Ellinor, the way was cleared 
to his most ambitious hopes; and 
though his acquisitions were not suffi- 
ciently scholastic and various to per- 
mit Trevanion to select him as & 
secretary, yet, short of sleeping at the 
house, he was little less intimate 
there than I had been. 

Among Vivian’s schemes of advance- 
ment, that of winning the hand and 
heart of the great heiress had not 
been one of the least sanguine. This 
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hope was annulled when, not long 
after his intimacy at her father’s 
house, she became engaged to young 
Lord Castleton. But he could not 
see Miss Trevanion with impunity— 
(alas! who, with a heart yet free, 
could be insensible to attractions so 
winning?) He permitted the love— 
such love as his wild, half-educated, 
half-savage nature acknowledged—to 
creep into his soul—to master it ; but 
he felt no hope, cherished no scheme 
while the young lord lived. With 
the death of her betrothed, Fanny was 
free; then he began to hope—«not yet 
to scheme. Accidentally he encoun- 
tered Peacock—partly from the levity 
that accompanied a false good nature 
that was constitutional with him, 
partly trom a vague idea that the man 
might be useful, Vivian established 
his quondam associate in the setvice 
of Trevanion. Peacock soon gained 
the secret of Vivian’s love for Fanny, 
and, dazzled by the advantages that 
& marriage with Miss Trevanion would 
confer on his patron, and might re- 
fiect on himself, and delighted at an 
occasion to exercise his dramatic ac- 
complishments on the stage of real 
life, he soon practised the lesson that 
the theatres had taught him—viz. to 
make a sub-intrigue between maid 
and valet, serve the schemes and 
insure the success of the lover. If 
Vivian had some opportunities to im- 
ply his admiration, Miss Trevanion 
gave him none to plead his cause. But 
the softness of her nature, and that 
graceful kindness which surrounded 
her like an atmosphere, emanating 
unconsciously from a girl’s harmless 
desire to please, tended to deceive 
him. His own personal gifts were so 
rare, and, in his wandering life, the 
effect they had produced had so in- 
creased his reliance on them, that he 
thought he wanted but the fair oppor- 
tunity to woo in order to win. In 
this state of mental intoxication, Tre- 


| fait to society.” 
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vanion having provided for his Scotch 
secretary, took him to Lord N———’s, 
His hostess was one of those middle- 
aged ladies of fashion, who like to 
patronise and bring forward young 
men, accepting gratitude for con- 
descension, as a homage to beauty. 
She was struck by Vivian’s exterior, 
and that “picturesque” in look and 
in manner which belonged to him. 
Naturally garrulous and indiscreet, 
she was unreserved to a pupil whom 
she conceived the whim to make “ ats 
Thus she talked to 
him among other topics in fashion, of 
Miss Trevanion, and expressed her be- 
lief that the present Lord Castleton 
had always admired her; but it was 
only on his accession to the marquisate 
that he had made up his mind to 
marry, or, from his knowledge of Lady 
Ellinor’s ambition, thought that the 
Marquis of Castleton might achieve 
the prize which would have been 
refused to Sir Sedley Beaudesert. 
Then, to corroborate the predictions 
she hazarded, she repeated, perhaps 
with exaggeration, some passages from 
Lord Castleton’s replies to her own 
suggestions on the subject. Vivian’s 
alarm became fatally excited; un- 
regulated passions eagily obscured a 
reason so long perv and a con- 
science so habitually“dulled. There is 
an instinct in all intense affection 
(whether it be corrupt or pure) that 
usually makes its jealousy prophetic. 
Thus, from the first, out of all the 
brilliant idlers round Fanny Treva- 
ni@i, my jealousy had pre-eminently 
fastened on Sir Sedley Beaudesert, 
though, to all seeming, without a 
cause. From the same instinct, Vivian 
had conceived the same vague jealousy 
—a jealousy, in his instance, coupled 
with a deep dislike to his supposed 
rival, who wounded his self-love. 
For the marquis, thigh to be haughty 
or ill-bred was ixgpossible to the 
blandness of his nature, had never 
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shown to Vivian the genial courtesies 
he had lavished upon me, and kept 
politely aloof from his acquaintance 
—while Vivian’s personal vanity had 
been wounded by that drawing-room 
effect which the proverbial winner 
of all hearts produced without an 
effort—an effect that threw into the 
shade the youth and the beauty (more 
striking but infinitely less prepossess- 
ing) of the adventurous rival. Thus 
animosity to Lord Castleton conspired 
with Vivian’s passion for Fanny, to 
rouse all that was worst by nature 
and by rearing, in this audacious and 
turbulent spirit. 

His confidant, Peacock, suggested, 
from his stage sxperience, the out- 
lines of a plot, to which Vivian’s 
astuter intellect instantly gave tangi- 
bility and colouring. Peacock had 
already found Miss Trevanion’s wait- 
ing-woman ripe for any measure that 
might secure himself as her husband, 
and a provision for life as a reward. 
Two or three letters between them 
settled the preliminary engagements. 
A friend of the ex-comedian’s had 
lately taken an inn on the north road, 
and might be relied upon. At that 
inn it was settled that Vivian should 
meet Miss Treyanion, whom Peacock, 
by the aid of the abigail, engaged to 
lure there. The sole difficulty that 
then remamed would, to most men, 
have seemed the greatest—viz., the 
consent of Miss ‘Lrevanion to a Scotch 
marriage. But Vivian hoped all 
things from his own eloquence, art, 
and passion; and by ap in 
however strange, still not unnatural 
in the twists of so crooked an intellect, 
he thought that, by insisting on the 
intention of her parents to sacrifice 
her youth to the very man of whose 
attractions he was most jealons—by 
the picture of disparity of years, by 
the caricature ofA rival's foibles and 
frivolities, by :§@§ commonplaces of 
“beauty barteréam for ambition,” &., 
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he might enlist her fears of the alter- 
native on the side of the choice urged 
upon her. The plan proceeded, the 
time came: Peacock pretended the 
excuse of a sick relation to leave Tre- 
vanion; and Vivian a day before, on 
pretence of visiting the picturesque 
scenes in the neighbourhood, obtained 
leave of absence. Thus the plot went 
on to its catastrophe. 

* And I need not ask,” said I, try- 
mg in vain to conceal my indignation, 
“how Miss Trevanion received your 
monstrous proposition |” 

Vivian’s pale cheek grew paler, but 
he made no reply. 

“ And if we had not arrived, what 
would you hayedoneP Oh, dare you 
look into the gulf of infamy you have 
escaped !”” 

“T cannot, and I will not bear 
this!” exclaimed Vivian, starting up. 
* J have laid my heart bare before you, 
and it is ungenerous and unmanly 
ithus to press upon its wounds. You 
can moralise, you can speak coldly— 
but—I—I loved!” 

*‘ And do you think,” I burst forth, 
—*do you think that I did not love 
too! —-love longer than you have 
dene; better than you have done; 
gone through sharper struggles, 
darker days, more sleepless nights 
than you,—and yet—” 

Vivian caught hold of me. 

“Hush!” he cried; ‘is this in- 
deed true! I thought you might have 
had some faint and fleeting fancy for 
Miss Trevanion, but that you curbed 
and conquered it at once. Oh no! it 
was impossible to have loved really, 
and to have surrendered all chance as 
you did !——have left the house, have 
fled from her presence! No—no! 
that was not léve |” 

“Tt wae love! and I pray Heaven 
to grant that, one day, you may know 
how little your affection sprang from 
those feelings which make true love 
sublime as honour, and meek as is re- 
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ligion! Oh! cousin, cousin —with 
those rare gifts, what you might have 
been! what, if you will pass through 
repentance, and cling to atonement-— 
what, I dare hope, you may yet be! 
Talk not now of your love; I talk not 
of mine! Love is a thing gone from 
the lives of both. Go back to earlier 
thoughts, to heavier wrongs !—your 
father !—~that noble heart which you 
have so wantonly lacerated, which you 
have go little comprehended !” 

Then with all the warmth of emo- 
tion 1 hurried on—showed him the 
true nature of honour and of Roland 
(for the names were one !)-——showed 
him the watch, the hope, the manly 
anguish I had witnessed, and wept— 
i, not his son-—-to see; showed him 
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the poverty and privation to which 
the father, even at the last, had con- 
demned himself, so that the son might 
have no excuse for the sims that Want 
whispers to the weak. This, and 
much more, and I suppose with the 
pathos that belongs to all earnestness, 
I enforced, sentence after sentence— 
yielding to no i owver- 
mastering all dissent! driving in the 
truth, nail after nail, as it were, mto 
the obdurate heart, that I constrained 
and grappled to. And at last, the 
dark, bitter, cynical nature gave way, 
and the young man fell sobbing at my 
feet, and cried alond, “Spare me, 
spare me! I secit allnow! Wretch 
that I have been!” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


On leaving Vivian I did not pre- 
sume to promise him Roland’s inrme- 
diate pardon. I did not urge him to 
attempt to see his father. I felt the 
time was not come for either pardon 
or interview. I contented myself 
with the victory 1 had already gained. 
I judged it right that thought, soli- 
tude, and suffering should imprint 
more deeply the lesson, and prepare 
the way to the steadfast resolution of 
reform. I left him seated by the 
stream, and with the promise to in- 
form him at the small hostelry, where 
he took up his lodging, how Roland 
struggled through his iiness. 

On returning to the inn, I was 
uneasy to see how long a time had 
elapsed smoe I had left my uncle. 
But on coming inte his room, to my 
surprise and relief, I found him up 
and dressed,and with a serene, though 
fatigued, expression of countenance. 
He asked me no questions where I i 
had been—perhaps from rolex 
with my feelings in parting with 


Miss Trevanion—perhaps from con- 
immme- jecture that the indulgence of those 
feelings had not wholly engrossed my 
time. 

But he said simply, “1 think I un- 
derstood from you that you had sent 
for Austin—is it so P” 

* Yes, sir; but I named * * @, ag 

3 nearest ‘point tothe Tower, “fox 
the place of meeting.” 

“ Then let us go hence forthwith—~ 
nay, I shall be better for the change. 
And here, there must be 
conjecture—torture !”—said he, lock- 
ing bis hands tightly together : “order 
the ‘horses at onee 1” 


T left the room accordingly; and 
while they were getting ready the 
horses, I ran to the place where I had 
left Vivian. ‘He was still there, in 
the same attitude, covering his face 
with his hands, as if to shut ont the 
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He gave me as his direction the same 
lodging at which I had so often visited 
him. “If there be no vacancy there 
for me,” said he, “I shall leave word 
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where I am to be found. But I would 
gladly be where I was before—” He 
did not finish the sentence. I pressed 
his hand and left him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Some days have elapsed: we are in 
London, my father with us; and Ro- 
land vas permitted Austin to tell me 
his tale, and received through Austin 
all that Vivian’s narrative to me sug- 
gested, whether in extenuation of the 
past, or in hope of redemption in the 
future. And Austin has inexpressibly 
soothed his brother. And Roland’s 
ordinary roughness has gone, and his 
looks are meek, and his voice low. 
But he talks little, and smiles never. 
He asks me no questions ; does not to 
me name his son, nor recur to the 
voyage to Australia, nor ask “why it 
is put off;” nor interest himself as 
before in preparations for it—he has 
no heart for anything. 

The voyage ¢s put off till the next 
vessel sails, and I have seen Vivian 
twice or thrice, and the result of the 
interviews has disappointed and de- 
pressed me. It seems to me that 
much of the previous effect I had 
produced is already obliterated. At 
the very sight of the great Babel— 
the evidence of the ease, the luxury, 
the wealth, the pomp;—the strife, 
the penury, tife famine, and the rags, 
which the focus of civilization, in the 
disparities of old societies, inevitably 
gathers together— the fierce Yom- 
bative disposition seemed to awaken 
again; the perverted ambition, the 
hostility to the world; the wrath, 
the scorn; the war with man, and 
the rebellious murmur against Heaven. 
There was still the one redeeming 
point of repentance foy his wrongs to 
his father—his kpart was still softened 
there; and, affendant on that soft- 
ness, I hailed a principle more like 


that of honour than I had yet recog- 
nised in Vivian. He cancelled the 
agreement which had assured him of a 
provision at the cost of his father’s 
comforts. ‘At least, there,” he said, 
“IT will injure him no more!” 

But while, on this point, repent- 
ance seemed genuine, it was not so 
with regard to his conduct towards 
Miss Trevanion. His gypsy nurture, 
his loose associates, his extravagant 
French romances, his theatrical mode 
of looking upon love intrigues and 
stage plots, seemed all to rise between 
his intelligence and the due sense of 
the fraud and treachery he had prac- 
tised. He seemed to feel more shame 
at the exposure than at the guilt; 
more despair at the failure of suc- 
cess than gratitude at escape from 
crime. In a word, the nature of a 
whole life was not to be remodelled 
at once—at least by an artificer so 
unskilled as I. 

After one of these interviews, I 
stole into the room where Austin sat 
with Roland, and, watching a season- 
able moment when Roland, shaking 
off a reverie, opened his Bible, and 
sat down to it, with each muscle in 
his face set, as I had seen it before, 
into iron resolution, I beckoned my 
father from the room. 

PISISTRATUS.—I have again seen 
my cousin. I cannot make the way 
I wish. My dear father, you must 
seehim. ¢ 

Ma. CaxTon.—I?—yes, assuredly, 
if I can be of any service. But will 
he listen to me P 

PisisTRaTUs. —I think 20. A 
young man will often respect in his 
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elder, what he will resent as a pre- 
sumption in his contemporary.” 

Mr. CaxTon.— It may be so: 
(then more thoughtfully), but you 
describe this strange boy’s mind as a 
wreck !—in what part of the moulder- 
ing timbers can I fix the grappling- 


hook? Here, it seems that most of: 


the supports on which we can best 
rely, when we would save another, 
fail us. Religion, honour, the as- 
sociations of childhood, the bonds of 
home, filial obedience—even the in- 
telligence of self-interest, in the phi. 
losophical sense of the word. And I, 
too!—a mere book-man! My dear 
son !—I despair ! 

PIsIsTRATUS.—No, you do not de- 
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door, “If he is at mom, eave me, 
This is a hard study to which you 
have set me; I must work at it 
alone.” . 

Vivian was at home, and the door 
closed on his visitor. My father stayed 
some hours. 

On returning home, to my great 
surprise I found Trevanion with my 
uncle. He had found us out—no 
easy matter, 1 should think. Buta 
good impulse in Trevanion was not of 
that feeble kind which turns home at 
the sight of a difficulty. He had 
come to London on purpose to see and 
to thank us. 

I did not think there had been so 
much of delicacy-—of what I may call 


spair—no, you must succeed ; for, if the “beauty of kindness”—in a man 


you do not, what is to become of Uncle 
Roland? Do you not see his heart is 
fast breaking ? 

Mr. Caxton.—Get me my hat; I 
will go, I will save this Ishmael— 
I will not leave him till he is saved ! 

PISISTRATUS, (some minutes after, 
as they are walking towards Vivian’s 
lodging.)—You ask me ‘what support 
you are to cling to. A strong and a 
good one, sir. 

Mr. Caxton.—Ah! what is that? 

PisisTRATUS.—Affection ! there is 
a nature capable of strong affection 
at the core of this wild heart! He 
could love his mother ; tears gush to 
his eyes at her name—he would have 
starved rather than part with the 
memorial of that love. It was his 
belief in his father’s indifference, or 
dislike, that hardened and embruted 
him—it is only when he hears how 
that father loved him, that I now 
™elt his pride and curb his passions. 
You have affection to deal with !—do 
you despair nowP ° 

My father turned on me those eyes 
80 inexpressibly benign and mild, and 
replied softly, “No !” 

We reached the house; and my 
father said, as we knocked at the 


whom incessant business had render- 
ed ordinarily blunt and abrupt. I 
hardly recognised the impatient Tre- 
vanion in the soothing, tender, subtle 
respect that rather implied than 
spoke gratitude, and sought to in- 
sinuate what he owed to the unhappy 
father, without touching on his 
wrongs from the son. But of this 
kindness — which showed how Tre- 
vanion’s high nature of gentleman 
raised him aloof from that coarseness 
of thought which ,those absorbed 
wholly in practical affairs often con- 
tract—of this kindness, so noble and 
so touching, Roland seemed scarcely 
aware. He sat by the embers of the 
neglected fire, his hands grasping the 
arms of his elbow-chair, his head 
drooping on his bosom; and only by 
Peep hectic flush on his dark cheek 
could you have seen that he distin- 
guished between an ordinary visitor 
and the man whose child he had 
helped to save. This minister of state - 
-—this high member of the elect, at 
whose gift are places, peerages, gold 
and ribbons—has nothing at 


sticks, 
his command for the bruised spirit of 
the half-pay ie. Before that 


poverty, that grief, and that pride, 
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the King’s Counsellor was powerless. 
Only when Trevanion rose to depart, 
something like a sense of the soothing 
intention: which the visit implied 
seemed to rouse the repose of the old 
man, and to break the ice at its sur- 
face; for he followed Trevanion to 
the door, took both his hands, pressed 
them, then turned away, and resumed 
his seat. Trevanion beckoned to me, 
and I followed him down stairs, and 
into a little parlour which was unoc- 
cupied, 

After some remarks upon Roland, 
full of deep and considerate feeling, 
and one quick, hurried reference to 
the son—-to the effect that his guilty 
attempt would never be known by the 
world — Trevanion then addressed 
himself to me with a warmth and 
urgency that took me by surprise. 
* After what kas passed,” he ex- 
claimed, “ I cannot suffer you to leave 
England thus. Let me not feel with 
you, as with your uncle, that there is 
nothing by which I can repay—no, I 
will not so put it—stay and serve 
your country at home: it is my 
prayer—it is Ellmor’s. Out of all at 
my disposal, it will go hard but what 
I shall find something to suit you.” 
And then, hurrying on, Trevanion 
spoke flatteringly of my pretensions, 


in right of birth‘ and capabilities, to 
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honourable employment, and placed 
before me a picture of public life— 
its prizes and distinctions—which, for 
the moment at least, made my heart 
beat loud and my breath come quick. 
But still, even then, I felt (was it an 
unreasonable pride ?’) that there was 
something that jarred, something 
that humbled, in the thought of hold- 
ing all my fortunes as a dependency 
on the father of the woman I loved, 
but might not aspire to ;—something 
even of personal degradation in the 
mere feeling that I was thus to be 
repaid for a service, and recompensed 
for a loss. But these were not reasons 
I could advance ; and, indeed, so for 
the time did Trevanion’s generosity 
and eloquence overpower me, that I 
could only falter out my thanks, and 
my promise that I would consider and 
let him know. 

With that promise he was forced 
te content himself; he told me to 
direct to hiya at his favourite country 
seat, whither he was going that day, 
and so left me. I looked round the 
humble parloir of the mean lodging- 
house, and Trevanion’s words came 
again before me like a flash of golden 
light. I stole into the open air, and 
wandered through the crowded streets, 
agitated and disturbed. 


CHAPTER X. 
SEverat days elapsed—and of each to me one morning, his carpet-bag in 


day my father spent g considerate 
pert at Vivian’s lodgings. But he 
maintained a reserve as to his success, 


begged me not to question him, and 


‘to refrain also for the present from 
visiting my cousin. My uncle guessed 
or knew his brother’s mission ; for I 
observed that, whenever Austin went 
noiseless away, his eye brightened, 
and the calour rose in a hectic ftush 
be his cheek. Atlast my father came 


his hand, and said, “I am going away 
for a week or two. Keep Roland 
company till I return.” 

“ Going with him ?” 

“ With him.” 

“That is a good sign.” 

“TI hope so: that is all I can say 

The week had not quite passed 
when I received from my father the 
letter I am about to place before the 
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reader, and you may judge how enr- 
nestly his soul must have been in the 


task it had volunteered, if you observe 


how little, comparatively speaking, 
the letter contains of the subtleties 
and pedantries (may the last word be 
pardoned, for it is scarcely a just one) 
which ordinarily left my father, a 
scholar even in the midst of his emo- 
tions. He seemed here to have aban- 
doned his books, to have put the human 
heart before the eyes of his pupil, and 
said, * Read and n-learn !” 


To Piststratus Caxton. 


“My prar Son,—It were needless 
to tell you all the earlier difficulties I 
have had to encounter with my charge, 
nor to repeat all the means which, 
acting on your suggestion (a correct 
one), I have employed to arouse feel- 
ings long dormant and confused, and 
allay others, long prematurely active 
and terribly distinct. The evil was 
simply this: here was the intelligence 
of a man in all that is evil—and the 
ignorance of an infant in all that is 
good. In matters merely worldly, 
what wonderful acumen! in the plain 
principles of right and wrong, what 
gross and stolid obtuseness! At one 
time, I am straining all my poor wit 
to grapple in an encounter on the 
knottiest mysteries of social life; at 
another, I am guiding reluctant fingers 
over the horn-book of the most obvious 
morals. Here hicroglyphics, and there 
pot-hooks! But as long as there is 
affection in a man, why, there is 
Nature to begin with! To get ridof 
all the rubbish laid upon her, clear 
back the way to that Nature, and 
start afresh—that is one’s only chance. 

“Well, by degrees Iavon my way, 
waiting patiently till the bosom, pleased 
with the relief, disgorged itself of all 
“its perilous stuff, —not chiding—not 
even remonstrating, seeming almost 
to syupathise, till I got him, Socra- 
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tically, to disprove himself. When I 
saw that he no longer feared me— 
that my company had become a relief 
to hin—I proposed an excursion, and 
did not tell him whither. 

“ Avoiding as much as possible the 
main north road (for I did not wish, 
as you may suppose, to set fire to a 
tram of associations that might blow 
us up to the dog-star), and, where 
that avoidance was not possible, tra- 
velling by night, I got him into the 
neighbourhood of the old tower. 1 
would not admit him under its roof. 
But you know the little inn, three 
tmailes off, near the trout stream P-—wo 
made our abode there. 

“Well, I have taken him into the 
village, preserving his incognito. 1 
have entered with him into cottages, 
and turned the talk upon Roland. 
You know how your uncle is adored ; 
you know what anecdotes of his bold, 
warm-hearted youth once, and now of 
his kind and charitable age, would 
spring up from the garrulous lips of 
gratitude! I-made him see with his 
own eyes, hear with his own ears, 
how all who knew Roland loved 
and honoured him-—except his son. 
Then I teok him round the rums— 
(still not suffering hirg to enter the 
house), for those ruins are the key to 
Roland’s ch ing them, one 
sees the pathos in his poor foible of 
family pride. There, you distinguish 
it from the insolent boasts of the 
prosperous, and feel that it is little 
more than the pious reverence to the 
des—‘thetenderculture ofthe tomb? 
‘We sat down on heaps of mouldering 
stone, and it was therethat I explained 
to him what Roland-wasin yeuth, and 
what he had dreamed that a son 
would be to him. I ¢howed him the 
graves of his ancestors, and explained 
to him why they were sacred iz 
Rol: nd’seyes! I had gained a great 
way, when he longed to enter the 
home that should have been his; an@l 
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I could make him pause of his own 
accord, and say, ‘ No, I must first be 
worthy of it.’ Then you would have 
smiled—sly satirist that you are—to 
have heard me impressing upon this 
acute, sharp-witted youth, all that we 
plain folk understand by the name of 
HOME—its perfect trust and truth, its 
simple holiness, its exquisite happiness 
-—being to the world what conscience 
is to the human mind, And after 
that, I brought in his sister, whom 
till then he had scarcely named—for 
whom he scarcely seemed to care— 
brought her in to aid the father, and 
endear the home. ‘And you know,’ 
said I, ‘that if Roland were to die, it 
would be a brother’s duty to supply 
his place; to shield her innocence—to 
protect her name! A good name is 
something, then. Your father was 
not so wrong to prize it. You would 
like yours to be that which your 
sister would be proud to own ! 
«While we were talking, Blanche 
suddenly came to the spot, and rushed 
to my arms. She looked on him as a 
stranger ; but I saw his knees tremble. 
And then she was about to put her 
hand in his—but I drew her back. 
WasIcruel? Hethought so. But 
when I dismissed her, I replied to his 
reproach, ‘Your sister is a part of 
Home. If you think yourself worthy 
of either, go and claim both; I will 
not object.’.—‘She has my mother’s 
eyes,’ said he, ‘and walked away. I 
left him to muse amidst the ruins, 
whileI went in to see your poor mother, 
and relieve her fearg about Rolf&ad, 
and make her understand why I could 
not yet return home. 
“ This brief sight of his sister has 
sunk deep into him. But I now ap- 
what seems to me the great 
difficulty of the whole. He is fully 
anxious to redeem his yame—to re- 
gain his home, So far so well. But 
he cannot yet see ambition, except 
with hard, worldly eyes. He still 
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fancies that all he has to do is to get 
money and power, and some of those 
empty prizes in the Great Lottery 

which we often win more easily by 
our sins than our virtues. (Here folk 
lows a long passage from Seneca, 
omitted as superfluous.) He does 
not yet even understand me—or, if 
he does, he fancies me a mere book- 
worm indeed, when I imply that he 
might be poor, and obscure, at the 
bottom of fortune’s wheel, and yet be 
one we should be proud of! He sup- 
poses that, to redeem his name, he 
has only got to lacker it. Don’t 
think me merely the fond father, 
when I add my hope that I shall use 
you to advantage here. J mean to 
talk to him to-morrow, as we return 
to London, of you, and of your ambi- 
tion: you shall hear the result. 

“At this moment (it is past mid- 
night), I hear his step in the room 
above me. The window-sash aloft 
opens—for the third time: would to 
heaven he could read the true astro- 
logy of the stars! There they are— 
bright, luminous, benignant. And I 
seeking to chain this wandering comet 
into the harmonies of heaven! Better 
task than that of astrologers, and as- 
tronomers to boot! Who among them 
can ‘loosen the band of Orion ?’—but 
who amongst us may not be per- 
mitted by God to have sway over the 
action and orbit of the human soul ? 

“Your ever affectionate father, ” 

“A, C.” 


Two days after the receipt of this 
letter, came the following; and though 
I would fain suppress those references 
to myself which must be ascribed to & 
father’s partiality, yet it is so needful 
to retain thém in connection with 
Vivian, that I have no choice but to 
leave the tender flatteries to the in- 
dulgence of the kind. 


‘My pzar Son,—I was not t00 
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sauguine as to the effect that your’ 
simple story would produce upon your! 


cousin. Without implying any con- 
trast to his own conduct, I described 
that scene in which you threw your- 
self upon our sympathy, in the strug- 
gle between love and duty, and asked 
for our counsel and support; when 
Roland gave you his blunt advice to 
tell all to Trevanion; and when, 
amidst such sorrow as the heart in 
youth seems scarcely large enough to 
hold, you caught at truth impulsively, 
and the truth bore you safe from the 
shipwreck. I recounted your silent 
and manly struggles—your resolution 
not to suffer the egotism of passion to 
unfit you for the aims and ends of 
that spiritual probation which we call 
LIFE. I showed you as you were, 
still thoughtful for us, interested in 
our interests—smiling on us, that we 
might not guess that you wept in 
secret! Ob, my son—my son! do 
not think that, in those times, I did 
not feel and pray for you! And 
while he was melted by my own 
emotion, I turned from your love to 
your ambition. I made him see that 
you, too, had known the restlessness 
which belongsto young ardentnatures; 
that you, too, had your dreams of 
fortune, and aspirations for success. 
But I painted that ambition in its 
true colours: it waa not the desire of 
a selfish intellect, to be in yourself a 
somebody—a something—raised a step 
or two in the social ladder, for the 
pleasure of looking down on those at 
the foot, but the warmer yearning of 
a generous heart: your ambition was 
to repair your father’s losses—minister 
to your father’s very foible, in his 
idle desire of fame—supply to your 
uncle what he had Jost in his natural 
heir—link your success to useful ob- 
jects, your interesta to those of your 
kind, your reward to the proud and 
grateful smiles of those you loved. 
That was thine ambition, O my tender 
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Anachronism! And when, as I closed 
the sketch, I said, ‘Pardon me: you 
know not what delight a father feels, 
when, while sending a son away from 
him into the world, he can speak and 
think thus of him! But this, you 
see, is not your kind of ambition. 
Let us talk of making money, and 
driving a coach-and-four through this 
villanous world,’ your cousin sank 
into a profound reverie; and when he 
woke from it, it was like the waking 
of the earth after a night in spring— 
the bare trees had put forth buds ! 

“And, some time after, he star- 
tled me by a prayer that I would 
permit him, with his father’s consent, 
to accompany you to Australia. The 
only answer I have given him as yet, 
has been in the form of a question: 
‘Ask yourself if I ought? I cannot 
wish Pisistratus to be other than he 
is; and unless you agree with him in 
all his principles and objects, ought I 
to incur the risk that you should give 
him your knowledge of the world, and 
inoculate him with your ambition ?’ 
He was struck, and had the candour 
to attempt no reply. 

“ Now, Pisistratus, the doubt T ex- 
pressed to him is the doubt I feel. 
For, indeed, it is only by home-truths, 
not refining arguments, that I can 
deal with this unscholastic Scythian, 
who, fresh from the Steppes, comes 
to puzzle me in the Portico. 

“On the one hafftd, what is to be- 
come of him in the Old World? At 
his age, and with his energies, it would 
b@ impossible go cage him with us in 
the Cumberland ruins ; weariness and. 
discontent would undo all we could 
do. He has no resource in books— 
and, I fear, never will have! But to 
send him forth into one of the overs 
crowded professions—to place hin 
amidst all those ‘ disparities of social 
lift,’ on the rough stones of which he. 
is perpetually grinding his heart~= 
turn him adrift amongst. all the 
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temptations to which he is most 
prone—this is a trial which, I fear, 
‘will be too sharp for a conversion sc 
incomplete. In the New World, nm 

doubt, his energies would find a safer 
field; and even the adventurous an 

desultory habits of his childhood migh: 

there be put to healthful account. 
Those complaints of the disparities of 
the civilised world find, I suspect, an 
easier, if a bluffer reply from the poli. 
tical economist than the Stoic philo- 
sopher. ‘You don’t like them, you 
find it hard to submit to them,’ say: 

the political economist; ‘ but they are 
the laws of a civilised state, and yo 

can’t alter them. Wiser men than 
you have tried to alter them, and 
never succeeded, though they turned 
the earth topsy-turvy! Very well 

but the world is wide—go into a state 
that is not so civilised. The dispa 
Tities of the Old World vanish amidst 
the New! Emigration is the reply o: 
Nature to the rebellious cry against 
Art.’ Thus would say the political 
economist; and, alas, even in your 
case, my son, I found no reply to the 
reasonings! JI acknowledge, then, 
that Australia might open the best 
safety-valve to your cousin’s discon: 
tent and desires; but I acknowledge 
also a counter-truth, which is this— 
» It is not permitted to an honest man 
to corrupt himself for the sake of 
others.’ That is almost the only 
maxim of Jean Jacques to which I 
ean cheerfully subscribe! Do you 
feel quito strong enough to resist all 
the influences which a ¢ompanionsitip 
ef this kind may subject you to— 
strong enough to bear his burthen as 
well as your own—strong enough, also 
—ay, and alert and vigilant enongh 
«—to prevent those influences harm- 
ing the others, whom you have under- 
taken to guide, and whase lots are 
confided te yeu? Pause well, and 
consider maturely, for this must not 
depend upon a generous impulse. I 
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think that your cousin would now 
pass under your charge with a sincera 
desire for reform; but between sin- 
cere desire and steadfast performance 
there is a long and dreary interval—. 
even to the best of us. Were it not 
for Roland, and had I one grain lesg 
confidence in you, I could not enter. 
tain the thought of laying on your 
young shoulders so great a responsi- 
bility. But every new responsibility 
to an earnest nature is a new prop to 
virtue ;—and all I now ask of you is 
—to remember that it es a solemn 
and serious charge, not to be under- 
taken without the most deliberate 
gauge and measure of the strength 
with which it is to be borne. 

“In two days we shall be in 
London.—-Yours, my Anachronism, 
anxiously and fondly, 

“cA. Cc? 


I was in my own room while I read 
this letter, and I had just finished it 
when, as I looked up, I saw Roland 
standing opposite to me. “It is from 
Austin,” said he; then he paused a 
moment, and added, in a tone that 
seemed quite humble, “ May I see it ? 
—and dare 1?” I placed the letter 
in his hands, and retired a few paces, 
that he might not think I watched 
his countenance while he read it. And 
I was only aware that he had come to 
the end by a heavy, anxious, but not 
disappointed sigh. Then I turned, 
and our eyes met, and there was 
something in Roland’s look, inquiring 
—and, as it were, imploring. I im- 
terpreted it at once. 

“Oh, yes, uncle,” I said, smiling; 

‘I have reflected, and I have no fear 
of the result. Before my father wrote, 
what he now suggests had become 
my secret wish. As for our other 


dof’ ail such vophistrice as—but he i 
already half-cured of those. Let him 
eome with me, and when he returns 
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he shall be worthy of a place in your ' 


heart, beside his sister Blanche. I 
feel, I promise it-—-do not fear for 
me! Such achange will be a talis- 
man to myself. I will shun every 
error that I might otherwise commit, 
so that he may have no example to 
entice him to err.” 

I know that in youth, and the 
superstition of first love, we are cre- 
dulously inclined to believe that love, 
and the possession of the beloved, are 
the only happiness. But when my 
uncle folded me in his arms, and called 
me the hope of his age, and stay of 
his house—the music of my father’s 
praise still ringing on my heart—I do 
affirm that I knew a pronder biiss 
than if Trevanion had placed ‘Fanny’s 
hand in mine, and said, “She is 
yours.” 

And now the die was cast — the 
decision made. It was with no regret 
that I wrote to Trevanion to decline 
his offers. Nor was the sacrifice so 
great—even putting aside the natural 
pride which had before inclined to it 
—as it may seem to some; for, rest- 
less though I was, I had laboured to 
constrain myself to other views of life 
than those which close the vistas of 
ambition with images of the terrestrial 
deities -— Power and Rank. Had I 
not been behind the scenes, noted all 
of joy and of peace that the pursuit 
of power had cost Trevanion, and seen 
how little of happiness rank gave even 
to one of the polished habits and 
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graceful attributes of Lord Castleton P 
Yet each nature seemed fitted eo well 
—the first for power, the last for 
rank! It is marvellous with what 
liberality Providence atones for the 
partial dispensations of Fortane.. In- 
dependence, or the vigorous pursuit 
of it; affection, with its hopes and 
its rewards; a life only rendered by 
Art more susceptible to Nature—in 
which the physical enjoyments sre 
pure and healthful—in which the 
moral faculties expand harmoniously 
with the intellectual—and the heart is 
at peace with the mind; is this s 
mean-lot for ambition to desire—and 
is it so far out of human reach? 
“ Know thyself,” said the old philo- 
sophy. “Improve thyself,” saith the 
new. The great object of the Sojourner 
in Time is not to waste all his pas- 
sions and gifts on the things external, 
that he must leave behind — that 
which he cultivates within is all that 
he can carry into the Eternal Pro- 
gress. We are here but as school- 
boys, whose life begins where school 
ends; and the battles we fought with 
our rivals, and the toys that we 
shared with our playmates, and the 
names that we carved, high or low, 
on the wall, above ovg desks — will 
they so much bestead us hereafter ? 
As new fates crowd pon us, can they 
more than pass through the memory 
with a smile or a sigh? Look back 
to thy school days, aml answer. 


CHAPTER XI, 


Two weeks since the date of the 
preceding chapter, have passed; we 
have slept our last, for 4ong years to 
come, on the English soil, It isnight 
-~and Vivian has been admitted to an 
interview with his father. They have 
been together alone an hour and 
more, and I and my father will not 


‘descends the 


disturb them. But the clock strikes 
—the hour is. late—the ship sails to- 
night—we should be on board. And 
as we two stand below, the door opens 
in the room @bove, and a heavy step 
stairs; the father is 
leaning on theson’s arm, You should 


see how timidly the son guides the 
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halting step. And now as the light 
gleams on their faces, there are tears 
on Vivian’s cheek; but the face of 
Roland seems calm and happy. 
Happy ! when about to be separated, 
perhaps for ever, from hisson? Yes, 
happy, because he has found a son for 
the first time; and is not thinking of 
years and absence, and the chance of 
death—but thankful for the Divine 
Mercy, and cherishing celestial hope. 
If ye wonder why Roland is happy in 
such an hour, how vainly have I 
sought to make him breathe, and live, 
and move before you ! 


We are on board; our luggage all 
went first. I had had time, with the 
help of a carpenter, to knock up 
cabins for Vivian, Guy Bolding, and 
myself, in the hold. For, thinking 
we could not too soon lay aside the 
= sions of Europe — “ de-fine- 
gentlemanise” ourselves, as Trevanion 
recommended—we had engaged steer- 
age passage, to the great humouring 
of our finances. We had, too, the 
luxury to be by ourselves, and our 
own Cumberland folks were round us, 
as our friends and servants both. 

We are on board, and have looked 
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our last on those we are to leave, and 
we stand on deck leaning on each 
other. We are on board, and the 
lights, near and far, shine from the 
vast city ; and the stars are on high, 
bright and clear, as for the first mari. 
ners of old. Strange noises, rough 
voices, and crackling cords, and here 
and there the sobs of women, mingling 
with the oaths of men. Now the 
swing and heave of the vessel—the 
dreary sense of exile that comes 
when the ship fairly moves over the 
waters. And still we stood, and 
looked, and listened ; silent, and lean- 
ing on each other. 

Night deepened, the city vanished 
—not a gleam from its myriad lights? 
The river widened and widened. How 
cold comes the wind !—is that a gale 
from the sea? The stars grow faint 
~——the moon has sunk. And now, how 
desolate seem the waters in the com- 
fortless grey of dawn! Then we 
shivered and looked at each other, 
and muttered something that was not 
the thought deepest at our hearts, and 
crept into our berths—feeling sure it 
was not for sleep. And sleep came on 
us, soft and kind. The ocean lulled 
the exiles as on a mother’s breast. 
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PART SEVENTEENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE stage-scene has dropped. Settle 
yourselves, my good audience; chat 
each with his neighbour. Dear ma- 
dam, in the boxes, take up your 
opera-glass and look about you. Treat 
Tom and pretty Sal to some of those 
fine oranges, O thou happy looking 
mother in the two-shilling gallery! 
Yes, brave ’prentice boys, in the tier 
above, the cat-call by all means} 
And you, “most potent, grave, and 


reverend seigneurs,” in the front row | 


of the pit—practised critics and steady 
old play-goers—who shake your heads 
at new actors and play-wrights, and, 
true to the creed of your youth, (for 
the which all honour to you!) firmly be- 
lieve that we are shorter by the head 
than those giants our grandfathers— 
laugh or scold as you will, while the 
drop-scene still shuts out the stage. 
It is just that you should all amuse 
yourselves in your own way, O spec- 
tators! for the interval is long. All 
the actors have to change their 
dresses; all the scene-shifters are at 
work, sliding the “sides” of a new 
world into their grooves; and in high 
disdain of all unity of time, as of place, 
you will see in the play-bills that 
there is a great demand on your be- 
lief. You are called upon to suppose 
that we are older by five years than 
when you last saw us “ fret our hour 
upon the stage.” Five years! the 
author tells us especially to humour 
the belief’ by letting the drop-scene 
linger longer than usual between the 
lamps and the stage. 

Play up! O ye fiddles and kettle- 
drums! the time is elapsed. Stop. 
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that cat-call, young gentleman !— 
heads down in the pit there! Now 
the flourish is over—the scene draws 
up: look before. 

A bright, clear, transparent atmo- 
sphere—bright as that of the East, 
but vigorous and bracing as the air of 
the North; a broad and fair river, 
rolling through wide grassy plains ; 
yonder, far in the distance, stretch 
away vast forests of evergreen, and 
gentle slopes break the line of the 
cloudless horizon; see the pastures, 
Arcadian with sheep in hundreds and 
thousands —- Thyrsis and Menalcas 
would have had hard labour to count 
them, and small time, I fear, for sing 
ing songs about Daphne. But, alas! 
Daphnes are rare: no nymphs with 
garlands and crooks trip over those 
pastures. 

Turn your eyes to the right, nearer 
the river; just parted by a low fence 
from the thirty acres or so that 
are farmed for amustment or con- 
venience, not for profit—that comes 
from the sheep—you catch a glimpse 
ofa garden. Look net so scornfully 
at the primitive horticulture—such 
gardens are rare m the Bush. [I 
doulyt if the statezy King of the Peak 
evermore rejoicefin the famous conser- 
vatory, through which you may drive in 
your carriage, than do the sons of the 
Bush in the herbs and blossoms which 
taste and breathe of the old fatherland. 
Go on, and behold the palace of the 
patriarchs—it is of wood, I grant 
you, but the house we build with our 
own hands is always a palace. Did 
you ever build one when you were s 
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boy? And the lords of that palace 
are lords of the land, almost as far as 
you can see, and of those numberless 
Socks ; and, better still, of a health 
which an antediluvian might have 
envied, and of nerves so seasoned with 
horse-breaking, cattle-driving, fight- 
ing with wild blacks—chases from 
them and after them, for life and for 
death—that if any passion vex the 
breast: of those kings of the Bushland, 
fear at least is erased from the list. 

See here and there through the 
landscape, rude huts like the masters’ 
—wild spirits and fierce dwell within. 
But they are tamed into order by 
plenty and hope; by the hand open 
but firm, by the eye keen but just. 

Now, out from those woods, over 
those green rolling plains, harum- 
scarum, helter-skelter, long hair flying 
wild, and all bearded, ag a Turk or a 
pard, comes a rider you recognise. 
The rider dismounts, and another old 
acquaintance turns from a shepherd, 
with whom he has been conversing on 
matters that never plagued Thyrsis 
and Menalcas, whose sheep seem to 
have been innocent of foot-rot and 
scab—and accosts the horseman. 

PISISTRATUS.—My dear Guy, where 
on earth have you been ? 

Guy, (producing a book from his 
pocket, with great triumph.)—There! 
Dr. Johnson’s Ltwes of the Poets. I 
could not get the squatter to let me 
have Kenilworth, though I offered him 
three sheep for it. Dull old fellow, 
that Dr. Johnson, I suspect ; so much 
the better, the book will last all, the 
longer. And here’s Sydney paper, 
too, only two months old! (Guy 
takes a short pipe, or dodeen, from his 
hat, im the band of which it had been 
stuck, fills and lights it.) 

PISIsTRATUS.—You must have rid- 
den thirty miles at the least. To think 
of your turning book-hiinter, Guy ! 

Guy Boxrpiyé, (philosophically.)— 
Ay, one don’t know the worth of a 
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thing till one has lost it. No sneers 
at me, old fellow ; you, too, declared 
that you were bothered out of your 
life by those books, till you found how 
long the evenings were without them. 
Fhen, the first new book we got—an 
old volume of the Spectator !/—such 
fun ! 

PISISTREATUS.— Very true. The 
brown cow has calved in your absence, 
Do you know, Guy, I think we shall 
have no scab in the fold this year. If 
so, there will be a rare sum to lay by! 
Things look up with us now, Guy. 

Guy Borprne.—Yes! Very dif- 
ferent from the first two years. You 
drew a long face then. How wise 
you were, to insist on our learning ex- 
perience at another man’s station be- 
fore we hazarded our own capital! 
But, by Jove! those sheep, at first, 
were enough to plague a man out of 
his wits. What with the wild dogs, 
just as the sheep had been washed and 
ready to shear; then that cursed 
scabby sheep of Joe Timmes’s, that we 
caught rubbing his sides so compla- 
cently against our unsuspecting poor 
ewes. I wonder we did not run away. 
But “ Patieatia fit”—what is that 
Ime in Horace! Never mind now. 
“ It is a long lane that has no turning” 
does just as well as anything in 
Horace, and Virgil to boot. I say, 
has not Vivian been here? 

PISISTRATUS.—No; but he will be 
sure to come to-day. 

He has much the 
best berth of it. Horse-breeding and 
cattle-feeding; galloping after those 
wild devils; lost in a forest of horns; 
beasts lowing, scampering, goring, 
tearing off like mad buffaloes; horses 
galloping up hill, down hill, over 
rocks, stonec, and timber; whips 
cracking, men shouting—your neck 
all but broken; a great bull making 
at you full rush. Such fom! Sheep 
are dull things to look at after a ball- 
hunt and a cattle feast. 
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PISISTRATUS.—Every man to his 
taste in the Bush. One may make 
one’s money more easily and safely, 
with more adventure and sport, in the 
bucolic department. But one makes 
larger profit and quicker fortune, with 
good luck and good care, in the pas: 
toral—and our object, I take it, is to 
get back to England as soon as we can. 

Guy Botpine.—Humph! I should 
be content to live and die in the Bush 
—nothing like it, if women were not 
so scarce. To think of the redundant 
spinster population at home, and not 
a spinster here to be seen within 
thirty miles, save Bet Goggins, in- 
deed—and she has only one eye! But 
to return to Vivian—why should it 
be our object, more than his, to get 
back to England as soon as we can P 

PIsIsTRATUS.—— Not more, cer- 
tainly. But you saw that an excite. 
ment more stirring than that we find 
in the sheep had become necessary to 
him. You know he was growing dull 
and dejected; the cattle station was 
to be sold a bargain. And then the 
Durham bulls, and the Yorkshire 
horses, which Mr. Trevanion sent you 
and me out as presents were 80 
tempting, I thought we might fairly 
add one speculation to another; and 
since one of us must superintend the 
bucolics, and two of us were required 
for the pastorals, I think Vivian was 
the best of us three to intrust with 
the first ; and, certainly, it has suc- 
ceeded as yet. 

Guy.—Why, yes, Vivian is quite 
in his element—always in action, and 
always in command. Let him be 
first in everything, and there is not a 
finer fellow, nor a better tempered— 
present company excepted. Hark! 
the dogs, the crack of the whip; there 
he is. And now, I suppose, we may 
go to dinner. 


Enter Vivian. 
His frame has grown more athletic; 
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his eye, more steadfast and less rest- 
less, looks you full in the face. His 
smile is more open; but there is a 
melancholy in his expression, almost 
approaching to gloom. His dress is 
the same as that of Pisistratus and 
Guy—white vest and trousers ; loose 
neckcloth, rather gay in colour ; broad 
cabbage-leaf hat; his moustache and 
beard are trimmed with more care 
than ours. He has a large whip in 
his hand, and a gun slung across his 
shoulders. Greetings are exchanged ; 
mutual inquiries as to cattle and 
sheep, and the last horses despatched 
to the Indian market. Guy shows 
the Lives of the Poets; Vivian asks 
if it is possible to get the Life of 
Clive, or Napoleon, or a copy of 
Plutarch. Guy shakes his head— 
says, if a Robinson Crusoe will do as 
well, he has seen one in a very tat- 
tered state, but in too great request 
to be had a bargain. 

The party turn into the hut. 
Miserable animals are bachelors in alk 
countries; but most miserable in 
Bushland. A man does not know 
what a helpmate of the soft sex is in 
the Old World, where women seem a 
matter of course. But in the Bush, 
a wife is literally bone®f your bone, 
flesh of your flesh—ypur better half, 
your ministering angel, your Eve of 
the Eden—in short, all that poets 
have sung, or young orators say at 
public dinners, when called upon to 
give the toast of “ The Ladies.” Alas? 
we are three bachelors, but we are 
betftr off than bachelors often are in 
the Bush. For the wife of the shep- 
herd I took from Cumberland does me 
and Bolding the honour to Hive in our 
hut, and make things tidy and com-. 
fortable. She has had a couple of 
children since we have been in the 
Bush ; a wings has been added to the 
hut for that increase of family. The 
children, I dare say, one might have 
thought a sad nuisance in England 5 
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but I declare that, surrounded as one 
is by great bearded men, from sunrise 
to sunset, there is something humanis- 
ing, musical, and Christian-like in the 
very squall of the baby. There it 
goes—bless it! As for my other 
ccmpanions from Cumberland, Miles 
Square, the most aspiriug of all, has 
long left me, and is superintendent to 
a great sheep-owner some two hundred 
milesoff The Will-o’-the- Wisp is con: 
signed to the cattle station, where he is 
Vivian’s head man, finding time now 
and then to indulge his old poaching 
propensities at the expense of parrots, 
black cockatoos, pigeons, and kanga: 
roos. The shepherd remains with us, 
and does not seem, honest fellow, to 
care to better himself; he has a feeling 
of clanship, which keeps down the 
ambition common in Australia. And 
his wife—such a treasure! I assure 
you, the sight of her smooth, smiling 
woman’s face, when we return home 
at nightfull, and the very flow of her 
gown, as she turns the “ dampers”* 
in the ashes, and fills the teapot, have 
in them something holy and angelical. 
How lucky our Cumberland swain is 
not jealous! Not that there is any 
cause, enviable dog though he be; 
but where Dasdemonas are so scarce, 
if you could but guess how green-eyed 
their Othellos generally are! Excel- 
lent husbands, it is true—none better; 
but you had better think twice before 
you attempt tG play the Cassio in 
Bushland! There, however, she is, 
dear creature !—rattling among knives 
and forks, smoothing the table-ckth, 
setting on the salt beef, and that rare 
tuxury of pickles (the last pot in our 
store), and the produce of our garden 
and poultry-yard, which few Bushmen 
can boast of—and the dampers, and a 
pot of tea to each banqueter ; no wine, 
beer, nor spirits,—thog: are only for 


is a cake of flour baked with- 
the ushea, 


*A 
out yeast, 
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shearing-time. We have just said 
grace (a fashion retained from the 
holy mother-country), when, bless my 
soul! what a clatter without, what a 
tramping of feet, what a barking of 
dogs! Some guests have arrived, 
They are always welcome in Bush- 
land! Perhaps a cattle-buyer in 
search of Vivian; perhaps that cursed 
squatter, whose sheep are always 
migrating to ours. Never mind, a 
hearty welcome to all—friend or foe. 
The door opens; one, two, three 
strangers. More plates and knives; 
draw your stools; just in time. First 
eat, then—what news P 

Just as the strangers sit down, a 
voice is heard at the door— 

“You will take particular care of 
this horse, young man: walk him 
about a little; wash his back with 
salt and water. Just unbuckle the 
saddle-bags; give them tome. Oh! 
safe enough, I dare say—but papers of 
consequence. The prosperity of the 
colony depends on these papers. What 
would become of you all if any accident 
happened tothem, I shudder tothink.” 

And here, attired in a twill shoot- 
ing-jacket, budding with gilt buttons, 
impressed with a well-remembered de- 
vice; a cabbage-leaf hat shading a 
face rarely seen in the Bush—a face 
smooth as razor could make it: neat, 
trim, respectable-looking as ever—his 
arm full of saddle-bags, and his nos- 
trils gently distended, inhaling the 
steam of the banquet, walks in— 
Uncle Jack. 

PISIsSTRATUS, (leaping up.)—Is it 
possible? You in Australia—you in 
he Bush! 

Uncle Jack, not recognising Pisis- 
tratus in the tall-bearded man who is 
making a plunge at him, recedes in 
alarm, exclaiming—‘ Who are you? 

-never saw you before, sir! I sup- 
pose you'll say next that I owe you 


PisieTEaTUS.~—Uncele Jack ! 
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UncLe Jack, (dropping his saddle- 
bags.) —Nephew!— Heaven be praised! 
Come to my arms! 

They embrace; mutual introduc- 
tions to the company—Mr. Vivian, 
Mr. Bolding, on the one side—Major 
MacBlarney, Mr. Bullion, Mr. Ema- 
nuel Speck, on the other. Major 
MacBlarney isa fine portly man, with 
a slight Dublin brogue, who squeezes 
your hand as he would a sponge. 
Mr. Bullion—reserved and haughty— 
wears green spectacles, and gives you 
a fore-finger. Mr. Emanuel Speck— 
unusually smart for the Bush, with a 
blue satin stock, and one of those 
blouses common in Germany, with 
elaborate hems, and pockets enough 
for Briareus to have put all his hands 
into at once—is thin, civil, and stoops 
~-—bows, smiles, and sits down to 
dinner again, with the air of a man ac- 
eustomed to attend to the main chance. 

Unetz Jack, (his mouth full of 
beef.) Famous beef !—breed it your- 
self, eh? Slow work that cattle- 
feeding !—(Empties the rest of the 
pickle-jar into his plate.) Must learn 
to go ahead in the New World—rail- 
way times these! We can put him 
up to a thing or two—eh Bullion? 
(Whispering me)—Great capitalist 
that Bullion! Loox aT aim! 

Mr. BULLION, (gravely.}—A thing 
ortwo! If he has capital—you have 
said it, Mr. Tibbets. (Looks round 
for the pickles—the green spectacles 
remain fixed upon Uncle Jack’s plate.) 

Uncxis Jack.—All that this colony 
wants is a tew men like us, with 
capital and spirit. Instead of paying 
paupers to emigrate, they should pay 
rich men to come—eh, Speck ? 

While Uncle Jack turns to Mr. 
Speck, Mr. Bullion fixes his fork in a 
pickled onion in Jack’s plate, and 
transfers it to his own—observing, 
not as incidentally to the onion, but 
to truth in general—“ A man, gentle- 
men, in this country, has only to keep 
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his eyes on the look-out, and seize on 
the first advantage !—-resources are 
incalculable *” 

Uncle Jack, returning to the plate 
and missing the onion, forestalls “Mr. 
Speck in seizing the last potato—ob- 
serving also, and in the same philoso- 
phical and generalising spirit as Mr. 
Bullion—*“ The great thing in this 
country is to be always beforehand : 
discovery and invention, promptitude 
and decision !—that’s your go. ’Pon 
my life, one picks up sad vulgar say- 
ings among the natives here !——‘that’s 
your go” shocking! What would 
your poor father say? How is he— 
good Austin? Well P-—that’s right: 
and my dearsister? Ah, that damn- 
able Peck !—still harping on the 
Anti-Capitalist, eh? But ll make 
it up to you all now. Gentlemen, 
charge your glasses——a bumper-toast. 

Mr. Sprce, (in an affected tone.) 
—I respond to the sentiment in a 
flowing cup. Glasses are not forth- 
coming. 

Unciz Jack.—-A bumper-toast to 
the health of the future millionaire, 
whom I present to you in my nephew 
and sole heir—Pisistratus Caxton, 
Esq. Yes, gentlemen, I here publicly 
announce to you that this gentleman 
will be the inheritor pf all my wealth 
— freehold, leasehold, agricultural, 
and mineral; and when I am in the 
cold grave—(takes out his pocket- 
handkerchief)—and nothing remains 
of poor John Tibbets, look upon that 
gentleman, and say, “ John Tibbets 
livés again!” 

Mr. SPEOK, (chauntingly,}— 


‘* Let the bumper-toast go round,” 


Guy Botpine.—Hip, hip, hurrah! 
three times three! What fun! 

Order is restored; dinner-things 
are cleared # each gentleman lights 
his pipe. 

Vivian.—~-What news from 
land P 
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Mz. Buriiow.—As to the funds, 
sir ? 

Mr. Srrck.—lI suppose you mean, 
rather, as to the railways: great for. 
tunes will be made there, sir; but 
still I think that our speculations here 
will— 

Vrvran.—I beg pardon for inter. 
rupting you, sir; but I thought, m 
the last papers, that there seemed 
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aghast !=—-N.B. The pipe is not a clay 
dodeen, but a small meerschaum—ir. 
replaceable in Bushland.) 

PisistaaTvs.—Well, uncle, but I 
am at a loss to understand what new 
scheme you have in hand. Something 
benevolent, I am sure—something for 
your fellow-creatures— for philan- 
thropy and mankind? 

Mr. BULLION, (starting.)—Why, 


ing hostile in the temper of young man, are you as green as all 


the I'rench. No chance of a war ? 

Masor MacBuiarnzy.—Is it the 
wars you'd be after, young gintleman? 
If me interest at the Horse Guards 
can avail you, bedad! you’d make a 
proud man of Major MacBlarney. 

' Mr. Buiuion, (authoritatively.) 
-—No, sir, we won't have a war: the 
capitalists of Europe and Australia 
won't have it. The Rothschilds, and 
a few others that shall be nameless, 
have only got to do this, sir—(Mr. 
Bullion buttons up his pockets)—and 
we'll do it too; and then what be- 
comes of your war, sir? (Mr. Bul- 
lion snaps his pipe in the vehemence 
with which he brings his hand on the 
table, turns round the green spec- 
tacles, and takes up Mr. Speck’s pipe, 
which that gentleman had laid aside 
in an unguarded moment.) 

VIVIAN.—Byt the campaign in 
India ? 

Masor MacBiarxry.—Oh!—and 
if it’s the Ingees you’d— 

BuLiion, (refilling Speck’s pipe 
from Guy Bolding’s exclusive tobacco- 
pouch, and interrupting the Major.) 
—India—that’s another matter’ I 
don’t object to that! War there— 
rather good for the money market 
than otherwise ! 

VIviaNn.——What news there, then? 

Mr. Buiaion. — Dont know— 
haven’t got India stock. 

Mr. Svxox.—Nor Iither. The 
day for India is over: this is our 
India now. (Misses his tobacco-pipe ; 
sees it in Bullion’s mouth, and stares 


that P 

PISISTRATUS. == I, sir —= no — 
Heaven forbid! But my —(Uncle 
Jack holds up his forefinger implor- 
ingly, and spills his tea over the pan- 
taloons of his nephew !) 

Pisistratus, wroth at the effect of 
the tea, and therefore obdurate to the 
sign of the forefinger, continues ra- 
pidly, “But my uncle és /— some 
Grand National - Imperial - Colonial - 
Anti-Monopoly”— 

Unc JackK.——Pooh! pooh ! What 

, droll boy it is! 

Mer. Buxrxi0n, (solemnly.)—With 
these notions, which not even in jest 
should be fathered on my respectable 
and intelligent friend here—(Uncle 
Jack bows)—I am afraid you will 
never get on in the world, Mr. Caxton. 
I don’t think our speculations will 
suit you! It is growing late, gentle- 
men: we must push on. 

Unotz Jack, (jumping up.)—And 
I have so much to say to the dear 
boy. Excuse us: you know the feel- 
ings of an unole! (Takes my arm, 
and leads me out of the hut.) 

UnciE Jack, (as soon as we are 
in the air.)—You’ll ruin us—you, me, 
and your father and mother. Yes! 
What do you think I work and slave 
myself for bat for you and yours? 
Ruin us all, I say, if you talk in that 
way before Bullion! His heart is a8 
hard as the Bank of England’s—and 
quite right he is, too. Fellow-crea- 
tures !—stuff! { have renounced that 
delusion—the generous follies of my 
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youth! I begin at last to live for my- | tence,—rolling on its tide all manner 
self—that is, for self and relatives! ' of credulous and inexperienced adven- 
I shall succeed this time, you'll see! | turers,— vast sums were lost, so, of 


PrsisTRATUS.—— Indeed, uncle, I 


hope so sincerely; and, to do you 


justice, there is always something very 
cleverin your ideas—only they don’t-— 

UnotE Jacx, (interrupting me 
with a groan.)}—The fortunes that 
other men have gained by my ideas! 
—shocking to think of! What!— 
and shall I be reproached if I live no 
longer for such a set of thieving, 
greedy, ungrateful knaves? No, no! 
Number One shall be my maxim; and 
Tl make you a Croesus, my boy—I 
will. 

Pisistrztus, after grateful acknow- 
ledgments for all prospective benefits, 
inquires how long Jack has been in 
Australia ; what brought him into the 
colony; and what are his present 
views. Learns, to his astonishment, 
that Uncle Jack has been four years 
in the colony ; that he sailed the year 
after Pisistratus—induced, he says, 
by that illustrious example, and by 
some mysterious agency or commis- 
sion, which he will not explain, ema- 
nating either from the Colonial Office, 
or an Emigration Company. Uncle 
Jack has been thriving wonderfully 
since he abandoned his fellow-crea- 
tures. His first speculation, on arriv- 
ing at the colony, was in buying some 
houses in Sydney, which (by those 
fluctuations in prices common to the 


those sums, certain fragments and pick- 
ings were easily griped and gathered 
up by a man of Uncle Jack’s readi- 
ness and dexterity. Uncle Jack had 
contrived to procure excellent letters 
of introduction to the colonial gran- 
dees: he got inte close connection 
with some of the principal parties 
seeking to establish a monopoly of 
land (which has since been in greet 
measure effected, by raismg the price, 
and excluding the small fry of petty 
capitalists); and effectually imposed 
on them, as a man with a vast know- 
ledge of public business—in the con- 
fidence of great men at home—con- 
siderable influence with the English 
press, &c., &c. And no discredit to 
their discernment ; for Jack, when he 
pleased, had a way with him that was 
almost irresistible. In this manner 
he contrived to associate himself and 
his earnings with men really of large 
capital, and long practical experience 
in the best mode by which that 
capital might be employed. He 
was thus admitted into a partnership 
(so far as his means went) with Mr. 
Bullion, who was one of the largest 
sheep-owners and landholders in the 
colony ; though, having many other 
nests to feather, that gentleman re- 
sided in state at Sydney, and left his 
runs and stations tosthe care of over- 


extremes of the colonial mind—which seers and superintendents. But land- 


is one while skipping up the rainbow jobbmg was Jack’ special delight; 


with Hope, and at another plunging 
into Acherontian abysses with De- 
spair) he bought excessively cheap, 
and sold excessively dear. But his 


apd an ingenious &erman having 
lately declared that, the neighbour- 
hood of Adelaide betrayed the exist- 
ence of those mineral treasures which 


grand experiment has been in con- have since been brought to day, Mr. 
nection with the infartt settlement of Tibbets had persuaded Bullion and 
Adelaide, of which he considers him- the other gentlemen now accompany- 
rg ap agitator founders; and ing him, to e the land jour- 
as, in rush of emigration which ney from Sydney to Adelai 

poured to that favoured establish- and qnietly’ to aecertaih the ath of 
ment in the earlier years of its exis-| the German’s report, which was at 
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present very little believed. If the 
ground failed of mines, Uncle Jack’s 
account convinced his associates that 
mines quite as profitable might be 
found in the pockets of the raw ad. 
venturers, who were ready to buy one 
year at the dearest market, and 
driven to sell the next at: the cheapest. 

« But,” concluded Uncle Jack, with 
a sly look, and grving me a poke in 
the ribs, “‘ I’ve had to do with mines 
before now, and know what they are. 
I'll let nobody but you into my pet 
scheme; you shall go shares if you 
like." The scheme is as plain as a 
problem in Euclid,—if the German is 
right, and there are mines, why, the 
mines will be worked. Then miners 
must be employed; but miners must 
eat, drink, and spend their money. 
The thing is to get thaé money. Do 
you take ?” 

PISISTRATUS.—Not at all ! 

UNncLE Jaox, (majestically.) — A 
Great Grog and Store Depdt! The 
miners want grog and stores, come to 
your depdt; you take their money ; 
Q.E.D. ! Shares—eh, you dog ? Cribs, 
as we said at school. Put in a paltry 
thousand or two, and you shall go 
halves. 

PisisTRATUS, (vehemently.)—Not 
for all the mizfes of Potosi. 

Uncrz Jacks (good-humonredly.) 
—Well, it sha’n’t be the worse for 
you. I sha’n’t alter my will, in spite 
of your want of confidence. Your 
young friend,—that Mr. Vivian, I 
think you call him—intelligent-look- 
ing fellow, sharper than the other I 
guess,—would he like‘ share ? 

PiststRatus.—In the grog depét ? 
You had better ask him ! 

UncrE Jack.—What! you pre- 
tend to be aristocratic in the Bush ! 


Too good. Ha, ha—they’re calling: 


to me—we must be off. 

PrsisTRaTUs.—I will fide with you 
a few miles. What say you, Vivian? 
and you Guy ?— 
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As the whole party now joined us, 

Guy prefers basking in the sun, and 
reading the Lives of the Poets. 
Vivian assents; we accompany the 
party till sunset. Major MacBlarney 
prodigalises his offers of service in 
every conceivable department of life, 
and winds up with an assurance that, 
if we want anything in those depart- 
ments connected with engineering — 
such as mining, mapping, surveying, 
&c.—he will serve us, bedad, for 
nothing, or next to it. We suspect 
Major MacBlarney to be a civil engi- 
neer, suffering under the innocent 
hallucination that he has been in the 
army. 

Mr. Speck lets out to me, in a con- 
fidential whisper, that Mr. Bullion is 
monstrous rich, and has made his 
fortune from small beginnings, by 
never letting a good thing go. I 
think of Uncle Jack’s pickled onion, 
and Mr. Speck’s meerschaum, and 
perceive, with respectful admiration, 
that Mr. Bullion acts uniformly on 
one grand system. Ten minutes 
afterwards, Mr. Bullion observes, in a 
tone equally confidential, that Mr. 
Speck, though so smiling and civil, is 

sharp as a needle; and that if I 
want any shares in the new specula- 
tion, or indeed in any other, I had 
better come at once to Bullion, who 
would not deceive me for my weight 
in gold. “Not,” added Bullion, 
“‘ that I have anything to say against 
Speck. He is well enough to do in 
the world—a warm man, sir; and 
when a man is really warm, I «sm 
the last person to think of his little 
faults, and turn on him the cold 
shoulder.” 

“* Adieu !” said Uncle Jack, pulling 
out once more his pocket-handker- 
thief; “my love to all at home.” 
And sinking his voice into a whisper, 
“If ever you think better of the 
grog and store depét, nephew, you'll 
find an uncle’s heart in this bosom !” 
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CHAPTER II. 
aT was night as Vivian and myself disentangling itself clear through the 


rode slowly home. Night in Austra- 
lia! How impossible to describe its 
beauty! Heaven seems, in that new 
world, so much nearer to earth! 
Every star stands out so bright and 
particular, as if fresh from the time 
when the Maker willed it. And the 
moon like a large silvery sun ;—the 
least object on which it shines so dis- 
tinct and so still” Now and then a 
sound breaks the silence, but a sound 
so much in harmony with the soli- 
tude that it only deepens its charms. 
Hark ! the low cry of a night-bird, 
from yonder glen amidst the small 
grey gleaming rocks. Hark! as 
night deepens, the bark of the dis- 
tant watch-dog, or the low strange 
how] of his more savage species, from 
which he defends the fold. Hark! 
the echo catches the sound, and flings 
it sportively from hill to hill—farther, 
and farther, and farther down, till all 
again is hushed, and the flowers hang 
noiseless over your head, as you ride 
throughagrove of thegiant gum-trees. 
Now the air is literally charged with 
the odours, and the sense of fragrance 
grows almost painful in its pleasure. 
You quicken your pace, and escape 
again into the open plains and the 
fall moonlight, and through the slen- 
der tea-trees catch the gleam of the 


troubled history of mankind. How 
mysteriously, while Europe rears its 
populations, and fulfils its civilising 
mission, these realms have been con- 
cealed from its eyes—divulged to us 
just as civilisation needs the solution 
to its problems; a vent for feverish 
energies, baffled in the crowd; offering 
bread to the famished, hope to the 
desperate ; in very truth enabling the 
* New World to redress the balance 
of the Old.”? Here, what a Latium 
for the wandering spirits, 

‘*On various seas by various tempests toss’d.” 


Here, the actual Aineid passes before 
our eyes. From the huts of the exiles 
scattered over this hardier Italy, who 
cannot see in the future, 


‘¢ A race from whence new Alban sires shall 


come, 
And the long glories of a future Rome ?” 


Vivian, (mournfully.)—Is it from 
the outcasts of the workhouse, the 
prison, and the transport-ship, that a 
second Rome is to arise ¥ 

PISISTRATUS.—There is something 
in this new soil—in the labour it calls 
forth, in the hope it igspires, in the 
sense of property, which I take to be 
the core of social mérals—that expe- 
dites the work of redemption with 
marvellous rapidity. Take them al- 
together, whatever *their origin, or 


river, and in the exquisite fineness of whatever brought them hither, they 
the atmosphere hear the soothing | are a fine, manly, frank-hearted race, 


sound of its murmur. 
PISISTRATUS.—And this land has 
become the heritage of our people! 
Methinks I see, as I gaze around, the 
scheme of the All-beneficent Father 


* “T have frequently,” says Mr. Wilkin- 
son, in his invaluable work upon South 
Australia, at once so graphic and so prac- 
tical, ‘‘been out on a journey in such a 
night, and whilst allowing the horse his own 
time to walk along the road, have solaced 
myself by reading in the still moonlight.” 


these colonists yow !—rude, not mean, 
especially in the Bush, and, I suspect, 
will ultimately become as gallant and 
honest a population as that now 
springing up in South Australia, 
from which convicts are excluded— 
and happily excluded—for the dis- 
tinction will, sharpen emulation. As 
to the rest, and in direct answer to 
your question, I fancy even the eman- 
cipist part of our population every 
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whit as respectable as the mongrel 
robbers under Romulus. 

Vrvian.—But were they not sol- 
diers ?—~I mean the first Romans ? 

PIsistTRaTUS.—My dear cousin, we 
are in advance of those grim outcasts, 
if we can get lands, houses, and wives 
(though the last is difficult, and it is 
well that we have no white Sabines 
in the neighbourhood), without that 
same soldiering which was the neces- 
sity of their existence. 

Vivian, (after a pause.)—I have 
written to my father, and to yours 
more fully—stating in the one letter 
my wish, in the other trying to ex- 
plain the feelings from which it 
springs. 

PISISTRATUS.—= Are the letters 
gone P 

VIVIAN.— Yes. 

PIsisTRATUS.—And you would not 
show them to me! 

Vivian.— Do not speak so re- 
proachfally. I promised your futher 
to pour out my whole heart to him, 
whenever it was troubled and at strife. 
I promise you now that I will go by 
his advice. 

PISISTRATUS, (disconsolately.) — 
What is there in this military life for 
which you yearn that can yield you 
more food for healthful excitement 
and stirring advtnture thun your pre- 
sent pursuits afford P 

Vivian.— Distinction! You do 
not see the diference between us. 
You have but a fortuneto make, I have 
@ name to redeem ; you look calmly 
on to the future; I have a dark hlot 
to erase from the pasf. , 

PisistRatus, (soothingly.)}—It is 
erased. Five years of no weak be- 
wailings, but of manly reform, stead- 
fast industry, conduct so blameless 
that even Guy (whom I look upon as 
the incarnation of blunt,Enflish ho- 
nesty) half doubts whether you are 
*oute enough for “a station”—a cha- 
tacter already so high that I long for 
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the hour when you will again take 
your father’s spotless name, and give 
me the pride to own our kinship to 
the world, all this surely redeems the 
errors arising from an uneducated 
childhood and a wandering youth. 
Vivian, (leaning over his horse, 
and putting his hand on my shoulder.) 
-——‘*My dear friend, what do I owe 
you!” Then recovermg his emotion, 
and ing on at a quicker pace, 
while he continues to speak, “But 
can you not see that, just in propor- 
tion as my comprehension of right 
would become clear and strong, so 
my conscience would become also 
more sensitive and reproachful; and 
the better I understand my gallant 
father, the more I must desire to be 
as he would have had his son. Do 
you think it would content him, 
could he see me branding cattle, and 
bargaining with bullock-drivers P— 
Was it not the strongest wish of his 
heart that I should adopt his own 
career? Have I not heard you say 
that he would have had you too a sol- 
dier, but for your mother? I have 
no mother! If I made thonsands, 
and tens of thousands, by this ignoble 
calling, would they give my father 
half the pleasure that he would feel 
at seeing my name honourably men- 
tioned in a despatch P No, no! You 
have banished the gypsy blood, and 
now the soldier’s breaks out! Oh 
for one glorious day in which I may 
clear my way into fair repute, as our 
fathers before us!—when tears of 
proud joy may flow from those eyes 
that have wept such hot drops at my 
shame. When she, too, in her high 
station beside that sleek lord, may 
say, ‘ His heart was not so vile, after 
all!’ Don’t argue with me—it is in 
vain! Pray, rather, that I may have 
leave to work out my own way ; for 
I tell you that, if condemned to stay 
here, I may not murmur aloud—I 
may go through this round of 
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duties as the brute turns the wheel of the flocks, in their snowy clusters, 


a mill! but my heart will prey on 
itself, and you shall soon write on my 
gravestone the epitaph of the poor 
poet you told us of, whose true 
disease was the thirst of glory—‘ Here 
lies one whose name was written in 
water.’” 

I had no answer ; that contagious 
ambition made my own veins run 
more warmly, and my own heart beat 
with a louder tumult. Amidst the 
pastoral scenes, and under the tran- 
quil moonlight of the New, the Old 
World, even in me, rude Busbman, 
claimed for a while its son. But as 
we rode on, the air, so inexpressibly 
buoyant, yet soothing as an anodyne, 
restored me to peaceful Nature. Now 


were seen sleeping under the stars; 
hark! the welcome of the watch- 
dogs ; see the light gleaming far from 
the chink of the door! And, pausing, 
I said aloud, “No, there is more glory 
in laying these rough foundations of 
a mighty state, though no trumpets 
resound with your victory—though 
no laurels shall shadow your tomb— 
than in forcing the onward progress 
of your race over burning cities and 
hecatombs of men!” I looked round 
for Vivian’s answer ; but, ere I spoke, 
he had spurred from my side, and I 
saw the wild dogs slinking back from 
the hoofs of his horse, as he rode at 
speed, on the sward, through the 
moonlight. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE weexs and the months rolled 
on, and the replies to Vivian’s letters 
came at last: I forboded too well 
their purport. I knew that my fa- 
ther could not set himself in opposi- 
tion to the deliberate and cherished 
desire of a man who had now arrived 
at the full strength of his under- 
standing, and must be left at liberty 
to make his own election of the paths 
of life. Long after that date, I saw 
Vivian’s letter to my father; and 
even his conversation had scarcely 
prepared me for the pathos of that 
confession of a mind remarkable alike 


the impatient desire for redemption 
took a more mundane direction, but 
with something that seemed almost 
spiritual in its fervour. And this 
enthusiasm flowed through strata of 
such profound melancholy! Deny it 
a vent, and it might sicken into le. 
thargy, or fret itself into madness— 
give it the vent, and # might vivify 
and fertilise as it swept along. 

My father’s reply to this letter was 
what might be expected. It gently 
reinforced the old lessons m the dis- 
tinctions between aSpirations towards 
the perfecting ourselves—aspirations 


for its strength and its weakness. If that are never in vain—and the mor 


born in the age, or submitted to the 
influences, of religious enthusiasm, 
here was 2 nature that, awaking from 
sin, could not have been contented 
with the sober duties of mediocre 
goodness—that would have plunged 
into the fiery depths of monkish fana- 
ticism—wrestled with the fiend in the 
hermitage, or marched barefoot on 
the infidel with the sackcloth for 
armour—the cross for a sword, Now, 


Wd passion fos applause from others, 
which shifts conscience from our own 
bosoms to the confused Babel of the 
crowd, and calls it “fame.” Butmy 
father, in his counsels, did not seek 
to oppose a mind so obstinately bent 
upon a single course—he sought 
rather to geide and strengthen it im 
the way it should go. The seas of 
human life are wide. Wisdom may 
suggest the voyage, but i must fiews 
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look to the condition of the ship, and 
the nature of the merchandise to ex. 
change. Not every vessel that sails 
from Tarshish can bring back the gold 
of Ophir; but shall it therefore rot in 
the harbour? No; give its sails to 
the wind ! 

But I had expected that Roland’ 
letter to his son would have been full 
of joy and exultation—joy there was 
none in it, yet exultation there might 
be, though serious, grave, and sub- 
dued. In the proud assent that the 
old soldier gave to his son’s wish, in 
his entire comprehension of motives 
so akin to his own nature, there was 
yet a visible sorrow ; it seemed even 
as if he constrained himself to the 
assent he gave. Not till I had read 
it again and again, could I divine 
Roland’s feelings while he wrote. At 
this distance of time, I comprehend 
them well. Had he sent from his 
side, into noble warfare, some boy 
fresh to life, new to sin, with an en- 
thusiasm pure and single-hearted as 
his own young chivalrous ardour, 
then, with all a soldier’s joy, he had 
yielded a cheerful tribute to the hosts 
of England; but here he recognised, 
though perhaps dimly, not the frank 
military fervour, but the stern desire 
of expiation, and in that thought he 
admitted forebodings that would have 
been otherwise rejected, so that, at 
the close of the letter, it seemed not 
the fiery war-sedsoned Roland that 


wrote, but rather some timid, anxious} 
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mother. Warnings and entreaties and 
cautions not to be rash, and assuran 
that the best soldiers were ever { 
most prudent; were these the coun- 
sels of the fierce veteran who, at the 
head of the forlorn hope, had mounted 
the wall at , his sword between 
his teeth ! 

But, whatever his presentiments, 
Roland had yielded at once to hia son’s 
prayer—hastened to London at the 
receipt of his letter—obtained a com- 
mission in a regiment now in active 
service in India ; and that commission 
was made out in his son’s name. The 
commission, with an order to join the 
regiment as soon as possible, accom- 
panied the letter. 

And Vivian, pointing to the name 
addressed to him, said, “‘ Now, indeed, 
I may resume this name, and, next to 
Heaven, will I hold it sacred! It 
shall guide me to glory in life, or my 
father shall read it, without shame, 
on my tomb!” I see him before me, 
as he stood then—his form erect, his 
dark eyes solemn in their light, a 
serenity in his smile, a grandeur on 
his brow, that I had never marked 
till then! Was that the same man I 
had recoiled from as the sneering 
cynic, shuddered at as the audacious 
traitor, or wept over as the cowering 

utcastP How little the nobleness of 
aspect depends on symmetry of fea- 
jare, or the mere proportions of form ! 
What dignity robes the man who is 
filled with a lofty thought! 





CHAPTER IV. 


Hz is gone! he has left a yoid in my pastoral life. Before my cousin 
my existence. I had grown to love went, we cas$ up our gains, and 
him so well; I had been so proud settled our shares. When he resigned 
when men praised him. My love the allowance which Roland had made 
was a sort of self-love— had looked him, his father secretly gave to me, 
upon him in part as the work of my for his use, a sum equal to that which 
own hands. I ama long time ere I I and Guy Bolding brought into the 
ean settlo back, with good hen — stock. Roland had raised 
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the sum upon mortgage; and, while 
the interest was a trivial deduction 
from his income, compared to the for- 
mer allowance, the capital was much 
more useful to his son than a mere 
yearly payment could have been. 
Thus, between us, we had a con- 
siderable sum for Australian settlers 
—£4500. For the first two years 
we made nothing; indeed, great 
part of the first year was spent in 
learning our art, at the station of an 
old settler. But, at the end of the 
third year, our fiocks having then be- 
come very considerable, we cleared a 
‘return beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. And when my cousin left, 
just in the sixth year of exile, our 
shares amounted to £4000 each, ex- 
clusive of the value of the two stations. 
My cousin had, at first, wished that 1 
should forward his share to his father, 
but he soon saw that Roland would 
never take it; and it was finally 
agreed that it should rest in my hands, 
for me to manage for him, send him 
out an interest at five per cent, and 
devote the surplus profits to the in- 
crease of his capital. I had now, 
therefore, the control of £12,000, and 
we might consider ourselves very 
respectable capitalists, I kept on the 
cattle station, by the aid of the Will- 
o’-the- Wisp, for about two years after 
Vivian’s departure (we had then had 
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with all the signs and appurtenances 
of colonial opulence; and report per- 
haps, did not exaggerate the gains he 
had made:—so many strings to his 
bow—and each arrow, this time, 
seemed to have gone straight to the 
white of the butts. I now thought I 
had acquired knowledge and caution 
sufficient to avail myself of UncleJack’s 
ideas, without ruining myself by fol. 
lowing them out in his company; and 
I saw a kind of retributive justice in 
making his brain minister to the for- 
tunes which his ideality and con- 
structiveness, according to Squills, 
had served so notably to impoverish. 
I must here gratefully acknowledge, 
that I owed much to this irregular 
genius. The investigation of the sup- 
posed mines had proved unsatisfactory 
to Mr. Bullion; and they were not 
fairly discovered till a few years after. 
But Jack had convinced himself of 
their existence, and purchased, on his 
own account, “for an old song,” some 
barren land, which he was persuaded 
would prove to him a Golconda, one 
day or other, under the euphonious 
title (which, indeed, it ultimately 
established) of the “ Tibbets’ Wheal.” 
The suspension of the mines, however, 
fortunately suspended the existence of 
the Grog and Store Depdt, and Uncle 
Jack was now assisting in the founda- 
tion of Port Philip. Profiting by his 


it altogether for five). At the end of advice, I adventured in that new 
that time, I sold it and the stock to settlement some timid and wary pur- 
great advantage. And the sheep— chases, which I re-sold to considerable 
for the “brand” of which I had a advantage. Meanwhile, I must not 
high reputation—having wonderfully  offit to state ériefly what, since my. 
prospered in the meanwhile, I thought departure from England, had been 
we might safely extend our specula-| the ministerial career of Trevanion. 
tions into new ventures. Glad, too, of| That refining fastidiousness,—that 
a change of scene, I left Bolding in scrupulosity of political conscience, 
charge of the flocks, and bent my which had characterised him as an 
course to Adelaide, for the fame of independent member, and often served, 
that new settlement had already dis- in the opinim both of friend and of 
turbed the peace of the Bush. I fae, to give the attribute of 

found Uncle Jack residing near impracticability t6 a mind that, in all. 
Adelaide, in a very handsome villa, details, was so essentially and labe- 
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riously practical—might perhaps have 
founded Trevanion’s reputation as a 
minister, if he could have been a 
minister without colleagues—if, stand: 
ing alone, and from the necessary 
height, he could have placed, clear 
and single, before the world, his ex 
quisite honesty of purpose, and the 
width of a statesmanship marvellously 
accomplished and comprehensive. But 
Trevanion could not amalgamate with 
others, nor subscribe to the discipline 
of a cabinet in which he was not the 
chief, especially in a policy which 
must have been thoroughly abhorrent 
to such a nature—a policy that, of 
late years, has distinguished not one 
faction alone, but has seemed so forced 
upon the more eminent political 
leaders, on either side, that they who 
take the more charitable view of 
things may, perhaps, hold it to arise 
from the necessity of the age, fos- 
tered by the temper of the public—I 
mean the policy of Expediency. Cer. 
tainly not in this book will I introduce 
the angry elements of party politics ; 
and how should I know much about 
them? All that I have to say is, 
that, right or wrong, such a policy 
must have been at war, every mo- 
ment, with eash principle of Treva- 
nion’s statesmansbip, and fretted each 
fibre of his moral constitution. The 
aristocratic combinations which his 
alliance with the Castleton interest 
had brought to his aid, served perhaps 
to fortify his position in the cabinet ; 
yet aristocratic combinations were of 
small avail against what seemed tKa 
atmospherical epidemic of the age. I 
could see how his situation had preyed 
on his mind, when I read a paragraph 
in the newspapers, “that it was 
reported, on good authority, that Mr. 
Trevanion had tendered his resigna- 
tion, but had been prevaied upon to 
withdraw it, as his retirement at that 
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another paragraph, to the effect, 
“that Mr. Trevanion was taken sud- 
denly ill, and that it was feared his 
illness was of a nature to preclude his 
resuming his official labours.” Then 
parliament broke up. Before it met 
again, Mr. Trevanion was gazetted as 
Earl of Ulverstone, a title that had 
been once in his family—and had 
left the administration, unable to en- 
counter the fatigues of office. ‘T'o an 
ordinary man, the elevation to an 
earldom, passing over the lesser 
honours in the peerage, would have 
seemed no mean close to a political 
career; but I felt what profound 
despair of striving against circum- 
stance for utility—what entangle- 
ments with his colleagues, whom he 
could neither conscientiously support, 
nor, according to his high old-fashioned 
notions of party honour and etiquette, 
energetically oppose—had driven him 
to abandon that stormy scene in which 
his existence had been passed. The 
House of Lords, to that active intel- 
lect, was as the retirement of some 
warrior of old into the cloisters of a 
convent. The gazette that chronicled 
the earldom of Ulverstone was the 
proclamation that Albert Trevanion 
lived no more for the world of public 
men. And, indeed, from that date 
his career vanished out of sight. 
Trevanion died—the Earl of Ulver- 
stone made no sign. 

I had hitherto written but twice 
to Lady Ellinor during my exile— 
once upon the marriage of Fanny 
with Lord Castleton, which took place 
about six months after I sailed from 
England, and again, when thanking 
her husband for some rare animals, 
equine, pastorgl, and bovine, which 
he had sent as presents to Bolding 
and myself, I wrote again after 
Trevanion’s elevation to the peerage, 
and received, in due time, a reply, con- 

ing all my impressione—for it 


moment would break up the govern- firming 


ment.” Some months afterwards came 


was full of bitterness and gall, accusa- 
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tions of the world, fears for thecountry: 
Richelieu himself could not have taken 
a gloomier view of things, when his 
levees were deserted, and his power 
seemed annihilated before the “ Day 
of Dupes.” Only one gleam of com- 
fort appeared to visit Lady Ulver- 
stone’s breast, and thence to settle 
prospectively over the future of the 
world—a second son had been born 
to Lord Castleton; to that son would 
descend the estates of Ulverstone, and 
the representation of that line distin- 
guished by Trevanion, and enriched 
by Trevanion’s wife. Never was there 
a child of such promise! Not Virgil 
himself, when he called on the Sicilian 
Muses to celebrate the advent of a 
son to Pollio, ever sounded a loftier 
strain. Here was one, now, perchance, 
engaged on words of two syllables, 
called— 


** By labouring nature to sustain 
The nodding frame of heaven, and earth, and 


main, 
See to their base restored, earth, sea, and 
And joyfol ages from behind in crowding 
appear |’ 

Happy dream which Heaven sends 
to grand-parents! re-baptism of Hope 
in the font whose drops sprinkle the 
grandchild ! 

Time flies on; affairs continue to 
prosper. I am just leaving the bank 
at Adelaide with a satisfied air, when 
I am stopped im the street by bowing 
acquaintances, who never shook me 
by the hand before. They shake me 
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by the hand now, and ery—“T wish 
you joy, sir. That brave fellow, your 
namesake, is of course your near 
relation.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Have not you seen the papers? 
Here they are.” 

“Gallant conduct of Ensign de 
Caxton—promoted to a lieutenancy 
on the field.”—I wipe my eyes, and 
cry —‘“ Thank Heaven—it is my 
cousin!” Then new hand-shakings, 
new groups gather round. I feel 
taller by the head than I was before! 
We, grumbling English, always quar- 
relling with each other—the world 
not wide enough to hold us; and yet, 
when in the far land some bold deed 
is done by a countryman, how we 
feel that we are brothers! how our 
hearts warm to each other! Whata 
letter I wrote home! and how joy- 
ously I went back to the Bush! The 
Will-o’-the-Wisp has attained to a 
cattle-station of his own. I go fifty 
miles out of my way to tell him the 
news and give him the newspaper ; 
for he knows now that his old master, 
Vivian, is a Cumberland man—a Cax- 
ton. Poor Will-o’-the-Wisp! The 
tea that night tasted uncommonly 
like whisky-punch! Father Mathew 
forgive us—but if yon had been a 
Cumberland man, 8nd heard the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp roaring out, “ Biue 
bonnets over the Borders,” I think 
your tea, too, wouldsnot have come 
out of the—caddy ! 


CHAPTER V. 


A q@ReEaT change has occurred in 
our household. Guy’s father is dead 
—his latter years cheertd by the ac- 
counts of his son’s steadiness and 
prosperity, and by the touching proofs 
thereof which Guy has exhibited. For 
he insisted on repaying to his father 
the old college debts, and the advance 


of the £1500, begging that the money 
might go towards his sister’s portion.’ 
Now, after the old gentleman’s death, 
the sister resolved to come out and 
live with dear brother Gry. 
Another wing is built to the hut. 
Ambitious plans fox a new stone house, 
to be commenced the following year, 
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But is it not finein Uncle Jack! Well,  PrsistTRaTUvs, (carefully putting the 
my father was quite right in his milder bills into his bfeast coat pocket.)— 
estimate of Jack’s scalene conforma- Then, if you don’t repent, my dear 
tion, and it is hard to judge of a man uncle, allow me to shake you by the 
when he is needy and down in the hand, and say that I will not consent 
world. When one grafts one’s ideas to lessen my esteem and admiration 
on one’s neighbour’s money, they are for the high principle which prompts 
certainly not so grand as when they this restitution, by confounding it with 
spring from one’s own. trading associations of loans, interests, 

Umotz Jacx, (popping his head and copper mines. And, you see, 
into the room.)—And, you see, you since this sum is paid to my father, I 
‘can double that money if you willjust have no right to invest it without his 


leave it in my hands for a couple of 
years—you have no notion what I 
shall make of the Tibbete’ Wheal! 
Did I tell you ?——the German was 
quite right— I have been offered 
already seven times the sum which I 
gave for the land. But I am now 
looking out for a Company: let me 
put you down for shares to the amount 
at least of those trumpery bills. 
Cent per cent—I guarantee cent per 
cent! (And Uncle Jack stretches out 
those famous smooth hands of his, 
with a tremulous motion of the ten 
eloquent fingers.) 

PIsIsTRATUS.~—~Ah ! my dear uncle, 
if you repent— 

Uncie Jacx.—Repent! when I 
offer you cent per cent, on my personal 
guarantee} — 


ion. 

Unorz Jacx, (with emotion.) — 
‘Esteem, admiration, high principle!” 
—-these are pleasant words, from you, 
nephew. (Then, shaking his head, 
and smiling)-—You sly dog! you are 
quite right: get the bills cashed at 
once. And hark ye, sir, just keep out 
of my way, will you? and don’t let 
me coax from you a farthing. (Uncle 
Jack slams the door and rushes out. 
Pisistratus draws the bills warily from 
his pocket, half-suspecting they must 
already have turned into withered 
leaves, like fairy money; slowly con- 
vinces himself that the bills are good 
bills ; and, by lively gestures, testifies 
his delight and astonishment.) Scene 
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PART EIGHTEENTH. 


CHAPTER IL 


Aprev, thou beautiful land! Ca- 
naan of the exiles, and Ararat to many 
a shattered Ark! Fair cradle of a 
race for whom the unbounded heri- 
tage of a future, that no sage can 
conjecture, no prophet divine, lies 
afar in the golden promise-light of 
Time !—destined, perchance, from the 
sins and sorrows of 8 Civilisation 
struggling with its own elements of 
decay, to renew the youth of the 
world, and transmit the great soul of 
England through the cycles of Infinite 
Change. All climates that can best 
ripen the products of earth, or form 
into various eharacter and temper -the 
different families of man, “rain in- 
fluences” from the heaven, that smiles 
so benignly on those who had once 
shrunk, ragged, from the wind, or 
scowled on the thankless sun. Here, 
the hardy air of the chill Mother Isle, 
there the mild warmth of Italian au- 
tumns, or the breathless glow of the 
tropica, And with the beams of 
every climate, glides subtle Hops. 
Of her there, it may be said, as of 
Light itself, in those exquisite lines 
“Through the soft ways of heaven, and sir, 

and sea, 
_ Which open all their to thee ; 
Like & xiver thou dost glide— 
All the world’s bravery that delights our 
is bat thy several liveries 5 
Thou the rich dye on them bestowest 3 
nimble pencil paints the iandscape.ss 


it 


Adieu, my kind nurse and sweet fos- 





* Cowley’s Ode to Light, 


ter-mother !-—a long and a fast adien ! 
Never had I left thee but for that 
louder voice of Nature which calls 
the child to the parent, and, woos us 
from the labours we love the best by 
the chime in the Sabbath-belle of 
Home. 

No one can tell how dear the me- 
mory of that wild Bush life becomes 
to him who has tried it with a fitting 
spirit, How often it haunts him in 
the commonplace of more civilised 
scenes! Its dangers, its risks, its 
sense of animal health, its bursts of 
adventure, its intervals of careless re- 
pose:— the fierce gallop through a 
very sea of wide rolling plains—the 
still saunter, at night, through woods 
never changing their leaves; with 
the moon, clear ag sunshine, stealing 
slant through their clusters of flowers, 
With what an effort we reconcile ours 
selves to the trite cfres and vexed 
pleasures, “the quotidian ague of 
frigid impertinences,” to which we 
return! How strong and black stands 
my pencil-mark in this passage of the 
poet from whom I have just quoted 
before | 

“We are here among the vast and 
WMble scenes of Nature—we are there 
among the pitiful shifts of policy; we 
walk here, in the light and open 
ways of the Divine Bounty——we grope 
there, in the dark and confused laby- 
rinth of human malice.”’# 

But I weary you, reader. The New 
World vanishes—now a line—now a 


* Cowley on Town ond 


comrse on Agricutture.) ww: am 
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speck; let us turn away, with the 
face to the Old. 

Amongst my fellow-passengers, how 
many there are returning home dis- 
gusted, disappointed, impoverished, 
ruined, throwing themselves again 
on those unsuspecting poor friends, 
who thought they had done with the 
luckless good-for-naughts for ever. 
For, don’t let me deceive thee, reader, 
into supposing that every adventurer 
to Australia has the luck of Pisistra- 
tus. Indeed, though the poor la- 
bourer, and especially the poor ope- 
rative from London and the great 
trading towns (who has generally 
more of the quick knack of learning 
—the adaptable faculty—required in 
a new colony, than the simple agri- 
cultural labourer), are pretty sure to 
succeed, the class to which I belong 
is one in which failures are numerous, 
and success the exception—I mean 
young men with scholastic education 
and the habits of gentlemen—with 
smal] capital and sanguine hopes. But 
this, in ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, is not the fault of the colony, 
but of the emigrants. It requires, 
not so much intellect as a peculiar 
turn of intellect, and a fortunate com- 
bination of pysical qualities, easy 
temper, and quick mother-wit, to 
make a small capitalist a prosperous 
Bushman.* Andif you could see the 





® How true are the following remarks :— 

* Action is the first great requisite of a 
colonist (that is, a pastoral or icultural 
settler). With a young man, the tone of 
his mind is more importang than his previ 
pursuits. I have known men of an activ 
energetic, contented disposition, with a goo 
flow of animal spirits, who had been bred in 
I and refinement, succeed better than 
men bred as farmers, who were always 
hankering after bread and beer, and market 
ordinaries of Old England. * * ® 
To be dreaming when you should be looking 
after your cattle is a terrible drawback. 
* . There are gertain persons 
who, too lazy and too extrav t to suc- 
ceed in Europe, sail for Australia under the 
idea that fortunes are f> be made there by a 


sort of legerdemain, spend or lose their 
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sharks that swim round a man just 
dropped at Adelaide or Sydney, with 
one or two thousand pounds in hig 
pocket! Hurry out of the towns ag 
fast as you can, my young emigrant ; 
turn a deaf ear, for the present at 
least, to all jobbers and speculators ; 
make friends with some practised old 
Bushman ; spend several months at 
his station before you hazard your 
capital; take with you a temper to 
bear everything and sigh for no- 
thing; put your whole heart in what 
you are about; never call upon 
Hercules when your cart sticks in the 
rut, and, whether you feed sheep or 
breed cattle, your success is but a 
question of time. 

But, whatever I owed to nature, I 
owed also something to fortune. I 
bought my sheep at little more than 
7s. each. When I left, none were 
worth less than 15s., and the fat 
sheep were worth £1.* I had an ex- 
cellent shepherd, and my whole care, 
night and day, was the improvement 


—— 


capital in @ very short space of time, and 
return to England to abuse the place, the 
people, and everything connected with colo- 
nization.” —Sidney’s Australian Hundbook 
—admirable for its wisdom and compactness, 

* Lest this seem an exaggeration, I ven- 
ture to annex an extract from a MS. letter to 
the author from Mr. George Blakeston Wil- 
kinson, author of South Australia. 

‘*T will instance the case of one person 
who had been a farmer in England, en 
emigrated with about £2000 about seven 
years since. On his arrival, he found that 
the prices of sheep had fallen from about 
30s. to 5s, or 6s. per head, and he puget 
some well-bred flocks at these prices. He 
was fortunate in ae @ good and ex- 
tensive run, and he devoted the whole of his 
time to improving his flocks, and encourage 
his shepherds by rewards ; 80 that, in about 
four years, his original number of cine had 
increased from 2500 (which cost him £700) 
to 7000; and the breed and wool were also 
so much improved, that he could obtain £1 

r head for 2000 fat sheep, and lbs. per 

ead for the other 5000, and this at » time 
when the general price of sheep was from 
10s, to 16s.” This alone increased his original 
ospial, invested in sheep, from £700 to 
£5700. The profits from the wool paid the 
whole of his expenses and wages for his 
men.’ 
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ofthe flock. I was fortunate, too, in 
entering Australia before the system 
miscalled “ The Wakefield’* had di- 
minished the supply of labour, and 
raised the price of land. When the 
change came (like most of those with 
large allotments and surplus capital), 
it greatly increased the value of my 
own property, though at the cost of a 
terrible blow on the general interests 
of the colony. I was lucky, too, in 
the additional venture of a cattle-sta- 
tion, and in the breed of horses and 
herds, which, in the five years devoted 
to that branch establishment, trebled 
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the sum invested therein, exclusive of 
the advantageous sale of the station.* 
I was lucky, also, as I have stated, in 
the purchase and re-sale of lands, at 
Uncle Jack’s recommendation. And, 
lastly, I left in time, and escaped g 
very disastrous crisis in colonial affairs, 
which I take the liberty of attributing 
entirely to the mischievous crotchets 
of theorists at home, who want to set 
all clocks by Greenwich time, forget- 
ting that it is morning in one part of 
the world at the time they are tolling 
the curfew in the other. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lowpow once more! How strange, | 


lone, and savage I feel in the streets ! 
I am ashamed to have so much health 
and strength, when I look at those 
slim forms, stooping backs, and pale 
faces. I pick my way through the 
crowd with the merciful timidity of a 
good-natured giant. I am afraid of 
jostling against a man, for fear the col- 
lision should kill him. I get out of 
the way of a thread-paper clerk, and 
*tis a wonder I am not run over by 
the omnibuses ;—I feel as if 1 could 
run over them! I perceive, too, that 
there is something outlandish, peregri- 
nate, and lawless about me. Beau 
Brummell would certainly have denied 


a gentleman, for every third pas- 
senger turns back to look at me. I 
retreat to my hotel—send for boot- 
maker, hatter, tailor, and hair-cutter. 
I humanise myself from head to foot. 
Even Ulysses is obliged to have re- 
course to the arts of Minerva, and, to 
speak unmetaphorically, ‘“ smarten 
himself up,” before the faithful Pene-~ 
lope condescends to acknowledge him, 

The artificers promise all despatch. 
Meanwhile, I hasten to re-make ac- 
quaintance with my,mother country 
over files of the Zvmes, Post, Chront- 
ele, and Herald. Nothing comes 
amiss to me, but articles on Australia; 
from those I turn aside with the true 


me all pretension to the simple air of | pshaw-superciliouse of your practical 





* I felt sure from the first, that the system 
called ‘The Wakefield” could never fairly 
resent the ideas of Mr. Wakefleld him- 
self, whose singular breadth of understand. 
ing, and various knowledge of mankind, 
belied the notion that fathered on him the 
clumsy execution of a theory wholly inap- 
plicable to s social state like Australia. I 
am glad to see that he hds vindicated himself 
from the discreditable paternity. But I 
grieve to find that he still clings to one 
cardinal error of the system, in the discou- 
ragement of small holdings, and that he 
evades, more ingeniously than ingenuously, 
the important question—“ What should be 
the minimum price of land ?”* 





man. 
No more are leaders filled with praisa 
d blame of Trevanion. “ Percy’s 
spur is cold.” Lord Ulverstone figures 


* “The profits of cattle-farming aresmaller 
than those of the seed ence (if the latter 
have good luck, for mu nds upon that), 
but cattle- is m’ more safe as @ 
speculation, and Jess care, know » and 
pai enrere required. £2000, lsid out 
on 7 heed os eit good runs be 
cured, migit increase the capital in ‘ave 
years from £2000 to £6000, besides enabling 
the owner to maintain himself, wages, 
&0," JN. letter from G. B. Wilciaone : 
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only in the Cowrt Cérenlar, or 
fonable Movements.” Lord Ulver- 
stone entertains a royal duke atdinner, 
or dines in turn with a royal duke, 
or has come to town, or gone out of 
it. At most (faint Platonic reminis- 
cence of the former life), Lord Ulver- 
stone saya in the House of Lords a 
few words on some question, not a 
party ones; and on which (though 
affecting perhaps the interests of some 
few thousands, or millions, as the case 
may be) men speak without “hears,” 
and are inaudible in the gallery; or 
Lord Ulverstone takes the chair at 
an agricultural meeting, or returns 
thanks when his health is drunk at a 
dinner at Guildhall. But the daughter 
rises as the father sets, though overa 
very different kind of world. 

“First ball of the season at Castle- 
ton House!” Long description of 
the rooms and the company; above 
all, of the hostess. Lines on the Mar- 
chioness of Castleton’s picture in the 
“* Book of Beauty,” by the Hon. Fitz- 
roy Fiddledum, beginning with “‘ Art 
thou an angel from,” &c.—a para- 
graph that pleased me more, on “ Lady 
Castleton’s Infant School at Raby 
Park ;” then again— Lady Castleton, 
the new patroness at Almack’s;” a 
criticism more ‘rapturous than ever 
gladdened living pe2t, on Lady Castle- 
ton’s superb diamond stomacher, just 
reset by Storr and Mortimer; West- 
macott’s bust of, Lady Castleton; 
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Landseer’s picture of Lady Castleton 
and her children, in the costume of 
the olden time. Not a month in that 
long file of the Morning Post but 
what Lady Castleton shone forth 
from the rest of womankind— 
poe so inter ignes 

The blood mounted to my cheek. 
Was it to this splendid constellation 
in the patrician heaven that my ob- 
scure, portionless youth had dared to 
lift its presumptuous eyes? But 
what is this? “Indian Intelligence 
— Skilful retreat of the Sepoys under 
Captain de Caxton!” A captain al- 
ready—what is the date of the news- 
paper? —three months ago. The 
leading article quotes the name with 
high praise. Is there no leaven of 
envy amidst the joy at my heart? 
How obscure has been my career—= 
how laurelless my poor battle with 
adverse fortune! Fie, Pisistratus! I 
am ashamed of thee. Has this 
accursed Old World, with its feverish 
rivalries, diseased thee already? Get 
thee home, quick, to the arms of thy 
mother, the embrace of thy father— 
hear Roland’s low blessing, that thou 
hast helped to minister to the very 
fame of that son. If thou wilt have 
ambition, take it, not soiled and foul 
with the mire of London. Let it 
spring fresh and hardy in the calm air 
of wisdom ; and fed, as with dews, by 
the loving charities of Home. 





CHAPTER III. 


Iv was at sunset that I stole which had urged me thither, I was 
through the ruined courtyard, having afraid to enter—afraid to see the 
left my chaise at the foot of the hill change more than ten years had made 
below. they whom I came in those forms: for which, in my 
to seek knew that I had arrived in memory, Time had stood still. And 
England, they did not, from my Roland had, even when we parted, 
letter, expect me till the next day. I grown old before his time. Then, 
had stolen a march ypon them; and my father was in the meridian of life, 
now, im spite of all the impatience | now he had approached to the decline. 
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And my mother, whom I remembered 
so fair, as if the freshness of her own 
heart had preserved the soft bloom to 
the cheek—-I could not bear to think 
that she was no lo 
Blanche, too, whom I had left a 
child—Blanche, my constant corre- 
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lluminate, from an old missal in my 
father’s collection, that she might 
surprise my uncle with a new genealo- 
gical table, with all shields and quar- 


oung. terings, blazoned or, sadve, and argent 


or flitting round my father where he 
sat, and watching when he looked 


spondent during those long years of round for some book he was too lazy 


exile, in letters crossed and re-crossed, 
with all the small details that make 
the eloquence of letter-writing, so that 
in those epistles I had seen her mind 
gradually grow up in harmony with 
the very characters; at first vague 


to rise for. Blanche had made a new 
catalogue, and got it by heart, and 
knew at once from what corner of 
the Heraclea to summon the ghost, 
On all these little traits had my 
mother been eulogistically minute; 


and infantne—then somewhat stiff but somehow or other she had never 


with the first graces of running hand, 
then dashing off, free and facile ; and, 
for the last year before I left, so 
formed, yet so airy—so regular, yet 
so unconscious of effort—though, in 
truth, as the caligraphy had become 
thus matured, I had been half vexed 
and half pleased to perceive a certain 
reserve creeping over the style— 
wishes for my return less expressed 
from herself than as messages from 
others; words of the old child-like 
familiarity repressed; and “ Dearest 
Sisty” abandoned for the cold form of 
“ Dear Cousin.” Those letters, coming 
to me in a spot where maiden and 
love had been as myths of the by- 
gone, phantasms and eidola, only 
vouchsafed to the visions of fancy, 
had, by little and little, crept into 
secret corners of my heart; and out of 
the wrecks of a former romance, soli- 
tude and reverie had gone far to 
build up the fairy domes of a romance 
yet to come. My mother’s letters had 


said, at least for the last two years, 
whether Blanche was pretty or plain. 
That was asad omission. I had longed 
just to ask that simple question, or to 
imply it delicately and diplomatically; 
but, I know not why, I never dared 
—for Blanche would have been sure 
to have read the letter, and what 
business was it of mine? And if she 
was ugly, what question more awk- 
ward both to put and to answer? Now, 
in childhood, Blanche had just one of 
those faces that might become very 
lovely in youth, and would yet quite 
justify the suspicion that it might be- 
come gryphonesque, witch-like, and 
grim. Yes, Blanche, it is perfectly 
true! If those large, serious black 
eyes took a fierce Jight, instead of a 
tender—if that nose, which seemed 
then undecided whether to be straight 
or to be acquiline, arched off in the 
latter direction, fnd assumed the 
martial, Roman, and imperative charac- 
ter of Roland’s manly proboscis—if 


never omitted to make mention of #hat face, in childhood too thin, left the 


Blanche—of her forethought and ten- 
der activity, of her warm heart and 
sweet temper—and, in many a little 
home picture, presented her image 
where I would fain have placed it, 
not “crystal seeing,” but joining my 
mother in charitable visits to the vil- 
lage, instructing the young, and tend- 
ing on the old, or teaching herself to 


blushes of youth to take refuge on 
two salient peaks by the temples 
(Cumberland air, too, is famous for 
the growth of the cheekbone !)—if all 
that should happen, and it very well 
might, then, O Blanche, I wish thou 
hadst neve» written me those letters s 
and I might have done wiser things 
than steel my hart so obdurately te 
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pretty Ellen Bolding’s blue eyes and 
silk shoes. Now, combining together 
all thesc doubts and apprehensions, 
wonder not, O reader, why I stole so 
stealthily through the ruined court- 
yard, cre}it round to the other side of 
the tower, gazed wistfully on the 
sun setting slant, on the high case- 
ments of the hall (too high, alas! to 
took within), and shrunk yet to enter ; 
——doing battle, as it were, with my 
heart. 

Steps!— one’s sense pf hearing 
grows so quick in the Bushland !— 
steps, though as light as ever brushed 
the dew from the harebell! I crept 


under the shadow of the huge buttress | 


mantled with ivy. A form comes 
from the little door at an angle in the 
ruins—a woman’s form. Is it my 
mother? It is too tall, and the step 
is more bounding. It winds round 
the building, it turns to look back, 
and a sweet voice—a voice strange, 
yet familiar, calls, tender but chiding, 
toa truant that lags behind. Poor 
Juba! he is trailing his long ears on 
the ground; he is evidently much 
disturbed in his mind ; now he stands 
still, his nose in the air. Poor Juba! 
I left thee so slim and so nimble, 

of any form, that was fashioned as light asa 

ay’s, e 
Has assumed a proportion more round ;” 

years have sobered thee strangely, and 
made thee obese and Primmins-like. 
They have taken too good care of thy 
creature comforts, UO sensual Maurita- 
nian ! still, in that mystic intelligence 
we call instinct, thou art chasing 
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tent: Shall I not yet see the face! 
it is buried in Juba’s black curls. 
Kisses too! Wicked Blanche! to 
waste on a dumb animal what, I 
heartily hope, many a good Christian 
would be exceedingly glad of! Juba 
struggles in vain, and is borne off! I 
don’t think that those eyes can have 
taken the fierce turn, and Roland’s 
eagle nose can never go with that 
voice, which has the coo of the dove. 

I leave my hiding place, and steal 
after the Voice, anditsowner. Where 
can she be going? Not far. She 
springs up the hill whereon the lords 
of the castle once administered justice, 
—that hill which commands the land 
far and wide, and from which cau be 
last caught the glimpse of the wester- 
ing sun. How gracefully still is that 
attitude of wistfulrepose! Into what 
delicate curves do form and drapery 
harmoniously flow! How softly dis- 
tinct stands the lithe image against 
the purple hues of the sky! ‘Then 
again comes the sweet voice, gay and 
carolling as a bird’s—now in snatches 
of song, now in playful appeals to that 
dull, four-footed friend. She is telling 
him something that must make the 
black ears stand on end, for I just 
catch the words, “‘ He is coming,” and 

‘ home.” 

I cannot see the sun set where I lurk 
in my ambush, amidst the brake and 
the ruins; but I feed that the orb has 
passed from the landscape, in the 
fresher air of the twilight, in the 
deeper silence of eve. Lo! Hesper 
comes forth; at his signal, star after 


something that years hawe not swept star, come the hosts— 


from thy memory. Thou art deaf to 
thy lady’s voice, however tender and 
chiding. 
nearer—my cousin Blanche; let me 


**Ch’eran con lui, quando |’amor divino, 
Mosse da prima quelle cose belle!” 


That’s right, come near— And the sweet voice is hushed. 


Then slowly the watcher descends 


have a fair look atthee. Plaguetake the hill on the opposite side—the form 
the dog! he flies off from her: hehas escapes from my view. What charm 
found the scent, he is making up to has gone from the twilight? See, 
the buttress! Now-——pounce—he is again, where the step steals through 
caught !—-whining uzfgallant discon- the ruins and along the desolate court. 
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Ah! deep and true heart, do I divine 
the remembrance tha‘. leads thee ? 
I pass through the wicket, down the 
dell, skirt the laurels, and behold the 
face, looking up to the stars—the face 
which had nestled to my breast in the 
sorrow of parting years, long years 
ago: on the grave where we had sat, 
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I the boy, thou the infant—there, O 
Blanche! is thy fair face—(fairer than 
the fondest dream that had gladdened 
my exile)—vouchsafed to my gaze! 
“Blanche, my cousin! — again, 
again—soul with soul, amidst the 
dead! Look up, Blanche; it is I.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Go in first and prepare them, 
dear Blanche; I will wait by the 
door. Leave it ajar, that I may see 
them.” 

Roland is leaning against the wall 
—old armour suspended over the grey 
head of the soldier, It is but a 
glance that I give to the dark cheek 
and high brow ; no change there for 
the worse—no new sign of decay. 
Rather, if anything, Roland scems 
younger than when I left. Calm is 
the brow—no shame on it now, Ro- 
land; and the lips, once so compressed, 
smile with ease—no struggle now, 
Roland, “not tocomplain.” A glance 
shows me all this. 

“Pape!” says my father, and I 
hear the fall of a book, “1 can’t read 
a line. He is coming to-morrow !— 
to-morrow! If we lived to the age 
of Methuselah, Kitty, we could never 
reconcile philosophy and man ; that is, 
if the poor man’s to be plagued with 
a good, affectionate son !”’ 

And my father gets up and walks 
to and fro. One minute more, father 
—one minute more—and I am on 
thy breast! Time, too, has dealt 
gently with thee, as he doth with 
those for whom the wild passions and 
keen cares of the world,never sharpen 
his scythe. The brogd front looks 
more broad, for the locks are more 


scanty and thin; but still not a fur- 
row. 

Whence comes that short sigh! 

“ What is really the time, Blanche ? 
Did you look at the turret clock? 
Well, just go and look again.” 

“Kitty,” quoth my father, “you 
have not only asked what time it is 
thrice within the last ten minutes, but 
you have got my watch, and Roland’s 
great chronometer, and the Dutch 
clock out of the kitchen, all before 
you, and they all concur in the same 
tale—to-day is not to-morrow.” 

“They are all wrong, I know,” 
said my mother, with mild firmness 
“and they’ve never gone right since 
he left.” 

Now out comes a letter—for I hear 
the rustle—and then @step glides to- 
wards the lamp ; angl the dear, gentle, 
womanly face—fuir still, fair ever for 
me—fair as when it bent over my pil- 
low, in childhood’s, first sickness,. or 
when we threw flowers at each other 
on the lawn, at sunny noon! And 
now Blanche is whispering; and now 
Me flutter, thé start, the cry — It is 
true! itistrue! Your arms, mother. 
Close, close round my neck, as in the 
old time. Father! Roland, too! Oh, 
joy! joy! joy! home again—home 
till death !” 
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CHAPTER V. 


From a dream of the Bushland, 
howling dingoes,* and the war-whoop 
of the wild men, I wake and see the 
sun shining in through the jasmine 
that Blanche herself has had trained 
round the window—old school books, 
neatly ranged round the wall—fishing 
rods, cricket-bats, foils, and the old- 
fashioned gun—and my mother seated 
by the bed-side—and Juba whining 
amd scratching to get up. Had I 
taken thy. murmured blessing, my 
mother, for the whoop of the blacks, 
and Juba’s low whine for the howl of 
the dingoes P 

Then what days of calm exquisite 
delight !—the interchange of heart 
with heart; what walks with Roland, 
and tales of him once our shame, now 
our pride ; and the art with which the 
old man would lead those walks round 
by the village, that some favourite 
gossips might stop and ask, “ What 
news of his brave young honour ?” 

I strive to engage my uncle in my 
projects for the repair of the ruins— 
for the culture of those wide bogs and 
moorlands: why is it that he turns 
away and looks down embarrassed ? 
Ah, I guess!*-his true heir now is 
restored to him. « He cannot consent 
that I should invest this dross, for 
which (the Great Book once published) 
I have no other uge, m the house and 
the lands that will pass to his son. 
Neither would he suffer me so to in- 
vest even his son’s fortune, the b 
of which I still hold ix? trust for that 
son. True, in his career, my cousin 
may require to have his money always 
forthcoming. But J, who have no 
career, ! these seruples will rob 
me of half the pleasure my years of 
toil were to purchase. I must con- 


* Dingoes—the namegiven by Australian 
natives to the wild dogs. 


trive it somehow or other: what if he 
would let me house and moorland on 
a long improving lease? Then, for 
the rest, there is a pretty little pro- 
perty to be sold close by, on which I 
can retire, when my cousin, as heir of 
the family, comes, perhaps with a wife, 
to reside at the Tower. I must con- 
sider of all this, and talk it over with 
Bolt, when my mind is at leisure from 
happiness to turn to such matters; 
meanwhile I fall back on my favourite 
proverb, — “ Where there's a will 
there’s a way.” 

What smiles and tears, and laughter 
and careless prattle with my mother, 
and roundabout questions from her, to 
know if I had never lost my heart in 
the Bush? and evasive answers from 
me, to punish her for not letting out 
that Blanche was so charming. “I 
fancied Blanche had grown the image 
of her father, who has a fine martial 
bead certainly, but not seen to advan- 
tage in petticoats! How could you 
be so silent with a theme so attrac- 
tive ?” 


* Blanche made me promise.” 
Why, I wonder. Therewith I fell 
musing. 


What quiet delicious hours are 
spent with my father in his study, or 
by the pond, where he still feeds the 
carps, that have grown into Cypri- 
nidian leviathans. The duck, alas! 
has departed this life—the only victim 
that the Grim King has carried off ; 
so I mourn, but am resigned to that 
lenient composition of the great tri- 
bute to Nature. I am sorry to say 
the Great Book has advanced but 
slowly—by noeneans yet fit for pub- 
lication, for it is resolved that it shall 
not come out as first proposed, a part 
at a time, but totus, teres, atquée 
rotundus. The matter has spread 
beyond its original compass; no les# 
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than five volumes—and those of the 
amplest—will contain the History of 
Human Error. However, we are far 
in the fourth, and one must not hurry 
Minerva. 

My father is enchanted with Uncle 
Jack’s “ noble conduct,” as he calls it; 
but he scolds me for taking the 
money, and doubts as to the propriety 
of returning it. In these matters my 
father is quite as Quixotical as Roland. 
I am forced to call in my mother as 
umpire between us, and she settles the 
matter at once by an appeal to feeling. 
« Ah, Austin! do you not humble me, 
if you are too proud to accept what is 
due to you from my brother !” 

“ Velit, mnolit, quod amica,’ 
answered my father, taking off and 
rubbing his spectacles-—‘“‘which means, 
Kitty, that when a man’s married he 
has no will of his own. To think,” 
added Mr. Caxton, musingly, “that 
in this world one cannot be sure of 
the simplest mathematical definition ! 
You see, Pisistratus, that the angles 
of a triangle so decidedly scalene as 
your Uncle Jack’s, may be equal to 
the angles of a right-angled triangle 
after all! 

The long privation of books has 
quite restored all my appetite for 
them. How much I have to pick up! 
—what a compendious scheme of 
reading I and my father chalk out! 
I see enough to fill up all the leisure 
of life. But, somehow or other, 
Greek and Latin stand still: nothing 
charms me like Italian. Blanche and 
I are reading Metastasio, to the great 

* Not havi in to advert to Uncle 


Jack, I may be pardoned for informing the 
eader, by way of annotation, that he con- 


tinues to prosper strprisingly in Australia, 
though the Tibbets’ Whea) stands still for 
want of workmen. ite of a few ups and 


downs, I have had no fear of his success 
until this year (1849), when I tremble to 
think what effect the discovery of the gold 
mines in California msy have on bis lively 
a. Pea If thou escapest that snare, 
U Jan wea age, tutue erie,—thou art 
safe for life 
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indignation of my father, who calls it 
“rubbish,” and wants to substitute 
Dante. I have no associations at 
present with the souls 
‘* Che son contenti 
Wel faoco ;” 

I am already one of the “ beate 
gente”’ Yet, m spite of Metastasio, 
Bianche and I are not so intimate as 
cousins ought to be. If we are by 
accident alone, I become as silent as 
a Turk,—as formal as Sir Charles 
Grandison. I caught myself calling 
her Miss Blanche the other day. 

I must not forget thee, honest 
Squills! —— nor thy delight at my 
health and success; nor thy exclama- 
tion of pride (one hand on my pulse 
and the other griping hard the 
‘ball’ of my arm), “It all comes of 
my citrate of iron; notbing like it 
for children; it has an effect on the 
cerebral developments of hope and 
combativeness.” Nor can I wholly 
omit mention of poor Mrs. Primmine, 
who still calls me “ Master Sisty,” 
and is breaking her heart that I will 
not wear the new flannel waistcoats 
she had such pleasure in making—~ 
“Young gentlemen just growing up 
are so apt to go off in a galloping 
*sumption!” “She kyew just such 
another as Master Sisty, when she 
lived at Torquay, who wasted away, 
and went out like a snuff, all because 
he would not wear flannel waistcoats.” 
Therewith my mother looks grave, 
and says, “One can’t take too much 

ution.” 
_gbuddenly thg whole*heighbourhood 
is thrown into commotion. Treva- 
nion—I beg his pardon, Lord Ulver- 
stone—is coming to settle for good at 
Compton. Fifty hands are employed 
daily in putting the grounds into hasty 
order. Fourgons, and waggons, and 
vans have diggorged all the necessaries 
& great man requires, where he means 
to eat, drink, and gleep ; books, wines, 
pictures, farniture. I recognise my 
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old patron still. He is in earnest, 
whatever he does. I meet my friend, 
his steward, who tells me that Lord 
Ulverstone finds his favourite seat, 
near London, too exposed to interrup- 
tion ; and moreover, that, as he has 
there completed all improvements 
that wealth and energy can effect, he 
has less occupation for agricultural 
pursuits, to which he has grown more 
and more partial, than on the wide 
and princely domain which has hitherto 
wanted the master’s eye. “ He is a bra’ 
farmer, I know,” quoth the steward, 
“so far as the theory goes; but I 
don’t think we in the north want 
great lords to teach us how to follow 
the pleugh.” The steward’s sense of 
dignity is hurt; but he is an honest 
fellow, and really glad to see the 
family come to settle in the old place. 

They have arrived, and with them 
the Castletons, and a whole posse 
comitatus of guests. The county 
paper is full of fine names. 

“What on earth did Lord Ulver- 
stone mean by pretending to get out 
of the way of troublesome visitors P” 

“My dear Pisistratus,” answered 
my father to that exclamation, “ it is 
not the visitors who come, but the 
visitors who gtay away, that most 
trouble the repose of a retired minis- 
ter. In all the procession, he sees 
but the images of Brutus and Cassius 
——that are not there! And depend 
on it, also, a retisement so near Lon- 
don did not make noise enough. You 
see, a retiring statesman is like that 
fine carp—the‘farther he leaps 
the water, the greater splash he makes 
in falling into the weeds! But,” 
added Mr. Caxton, in a repentant 
tone, “this jesmng does not become 
us; and, if I indulged it, it is only 
because I am heartily glad that Tre- 
vanion is likely now to find out his 
true vocation. And as soon as the 
fine people he brings with him have 
left him aJone in his library, I trust 
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he will settle to that vocation, and be 
happier than he has been yet.” 

“¢ And that vocation, sir, is— ?” 

“Metaphysics!” said my father. 
“ He will be quite at home in puz- 
zling over Berkeley, and considering 
whether the Speaker’s chair, and the 
official red boxes, were really things 
whose ideas of figure, extension, and 
hardness, were all in the mind. It 
will be a great consolation to him to 
agree with Berkeley, and to find that 
he has only been baffled by immate- 
rial phantasma !” 

My father was quite right. The 
repining, subtle, truth-weighing Tre- 
vanion, plagued by his conscience into 
seeing all sides of a question (for the 
least question has more than two 
sides, and is hexagonal at least), was 
much more fitted to discover the 
origin of ideas than to convince Ca- 
binets and Nations that two and two 
make four—a proposition on which 
he himself would have agreed with 
Abraham Tucker, where that most 
ingenious and suggestive of all Eng- 
lish metaphysicians observes, “ Well, 
persuaded as I am that two and two 
make four, if I were to meet with a 
person of credit, candour, and under- 
standing, who should sincerely call it 
in question, I would give him a hear- 
ing; for I am not more certain of 
that than of the whole being greater 
than a part. And yet I could my- 
self suggest some considerations that 
might seem to controvert thts point.” * 
I can so well imagine Trevanion lis- 
tening to “some person of credit, 
candour, and understanding,” in dis- 
proof of that vulgar proposition that 
twice two make four! But the news 
of this arrival, including that of 
Lady Castletof, disturbed me greatly, 





* Light of Nature—chapter on Judgment. 
Bight ingenious illustration of 
doubt, ‘‘ whether the part is always greater 
than the whole’—taken from time, or rather 
eternity. 
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and I took te long wanderings alone. | must feel that, if Fanny were again 


In one of these rambles, they all 
called at the Tower—Lord and Lady 
Ulverstone, the Castletons and their 
children. I escaped the visit; and 
on my return home, there was a cer- 
tain delicacy respecting old associa- 
tions that restrained much talk, be- 
fore me, on so momentous an event. 
Roland, like me, had kept out of the 
way. Blanche, poor child, ignorant 
of the antecedents, was the most 
communicative. And the especial 
theme she selected — was the grace 
and beauty of Lady Castleton ! 

A pressing invitation to spend some 
days at the castle had been cordially 
given to all. It was accepted only 
by myself: I wrote word that I would 
come. 

Yes; I longed to prove the strength 
of my own self-conquest, and accu- 
rately test the nature of the feelings 
that had disturbed me. That any 
sentiment which could be called love 
remained for Lady Castleton, the 
wife of another, and that other a 
man with so many claims on my 
affection as her lord, I held as a moral 
impossibility. But, with all those 
lively impressions of early youth still 
engraved on my heart—impressions 
of the image of Fanny Trevanion as 
the fairest and brightest of human 
beings—could I feel free to love 
again? Could I seek to woo, and 
rivet to myself for ever, the entire 
and virgin affections of another, while 
there was a possibility that I might 


single—could be mine without ob- 
stacle, human or divine—she had 
ceased to be the one I would single 
out of the world ; or, though regard. 
ing love as the dead, I would be 
faithful to its memory and its ashes. 
My mother sighed, and looked flut- 
tered and uneasy“all the morning of 
the day on which I was to repair to 
Compton. She even seemed cross, 
for about the third time in her life, 
and paid no compliment to Mr. 
Stultz, when my shooting-jacket was 
exchanged for a black frock, which 
that artist had pronounced to be 
“splendid ;” neither did she honour 
me with any of those little attentions 
to the contents of my portmanteau, 
and the perfect “getting up” of my 
white waistcoats and cravats, which 
made her natural instincts on such 
memorable occasions. . There was also 
a sort of querulous, pitying tender: 
ness in her tone, when she spoke to 
Blanche, which was quite pathetic ; 
though, fortunately, its cause re- 
mained dark and impenetrable to the 
innocent comprehension of one who 
could not see where the past filled the 
urns of the future at the fountain of 
life. My father understood me bet. 
ter, shook me by the Hand as I got 
into the chaise, andemuttered, out of 
Seneca— 


*¢ Non tanquam transfuga, sed tanquam ex. 
plorator.” ® 


«* Not to desert, but examine.’ 


sompare and regret? No; either I Quite right, 
é 
CHAPTER VI. 
AGREEABLY to the weual customin been thus left ten minutes, before the 


great houses, as soon as I arrived at 
Compton, I was conducted to my 
room, to adjust my toilet, or compose 
my spirits by solitude :—it wanted an 
hour to dinner. I had not, however, 


door opened, and Trevanion himself 
(as I would fain still call him) stood 
before me. °Most cordial were his 
greeting and welcome; and, seating 
himself by my side, he continued to 
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converse, in his peculiar way——bluntly vision of Fanny Trevanion, how al- 
eloquent, and carelessly learned—till tered-——-and how dazzling !—burst 
the half-hour bell rang. He talked n me. 
on Australia, the Wakefield system— I felt the light touch of that hand 
cattle—books, his trouble in arrang- of snow; but no guilty thrill shot 
ing his library—his schemes for im- through my veins. I heard the voice, 
proving his property, and embellish- musical as ever—lower than it was 
ing his grounds—his delight to find once, and more subdued in its key, 
my father look so well—his determi- but steadfast and untremulous—it was 
nation to see a great deal of him, no longer the voice that made “my 
whether his old college friend would soul plant itself in the ears.”* The 
ornot. He talked, in short, of every- event was over, and I knew that the 
thing except politics, and hisown past dream had fled from the waking 
¢areer——showing only his soreness in world for ever. 
that silence. But (independently of| ‘Another old friend!” as Lady 
the mere work of time) he looked Ulverstone came forth from a little 
yet more worn and jaded in-his leisure group of children, leading one fine 
than he had done in the full tide of boy of nine years old, while one, two 
business ; and his former abrupt or three years younger, clung to her 
quickness of manner now seemed to gown. “Another old friend !—and,” 
partake of feverish excitement. I added Lady Ulverstone, after the first 
hoped that my father would see much kind greetings, “two new ones when 
of him, for I felt that the weary mind the old are gone.” The slight melan- 
wanted soothing. choly left the voice, as, after present- 
Just as the second bell rang, I ing to me the little viscount, she 
entered the drawing-room. There drew forward the more bashful Lord 
were at least twenty guests present—- Albert, who indeed had something of 
each guest, no doubt, some planet of his grandsire’s and namesake’s look of 
fashion or fame, with satellites of ite refined intelligence in his brow and 
own. But I saw only two forms dis- eyes. 
tinctly ; first, Lord Castleton, conspi- The watchful tact of Lord Castle- 


cuous with star and garter — some- 
what ampler ‘and portlier in propor- 
tions, and with ¢ frank dash of grey 
in the silky waves of his hair; but 
still as pre-eminent as ever for that 
beauty—the charm of which depends 
less than any other upon youth— 
arising, as it does, from a felicitous 
combination of bearing and manner, 
and that exquisite sufvity of expref- 
gion which steals into the heart, and 
pleases so much that it becomes a 
satisfaction to admire! Of Lord Cas- 
tleton, indeed, it might be said, as 
of Alcibiades, ‘‘that he was beautiful 
at every age.” I felt my breath 
some thick, and a mistpassed before 
my eyes, as Lord Castleton led me 
through the crowd, and the radiant 


ton was quick in terminating what- 
ever embarrassment might belong to 
these introductions, as, leaning lightly 
on my arm, he drew me forward, and 
presented me to the guests more im- 
mediately in our neighbourhood, who 
seemed by their earnest cordiality to 
have been already prepared for the in- 
troduction. 

Dinner was now announced, and I 
welcomed that sense of relief and 
segregation with which one settles 
into one’s own “particular” chair at 
your large miscellaneous entertain- 
ment. 

I stayed three days at that house. 
How truly had Trevanion said that 


® Gir Philip Sidney, 
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Fanny would make “an excellent great 
lady.” What perfect harmony between 
her manners and her position; just 
retaining enough of the girl’s seduc- 
tive gaiety and bewitching desire to 
please, to soften the new dignity of 
bearing she had unconsciously as- 
sumed-—less, after all, as great lady, 
than as wife and mother: with a fine 
breeding, perhaps a little languid and 
artificial, as compared with her lord’s 
—which sprang, fresh and healthful, 
wholly from nature—but still so void 
of all the chill of condescension, or the 
subtle impertinence that belongs to 
that order of the inferior nobdlesse, 
‘ which boaststhe name of “ exclusives;”’ 
with what grace, void of prudery, she 
took the adulation of the flutterers, 
turning from them to her children, or 
escaping lightly to Lord Castleton, 
with an ease that drew round her 
at once the protection of hearth and 
home. 

And certainly Lady Castleton was 
more incontestably beautiful than 
Fanny Trevanion had been. 

All this I acknowledged, not with 
a sigh and a pang, but with a pure 
feeling of pride and delight. I might 
have loved madly and presumptuously, 
as boys will do; but I had loved 
worthily—the love left no blush on 
my manhood; and Fanny’s very hap- 
piness was my perfect and total cure 
of every wound in my heart not quite 
scarred over before. Had she been 
discontented, sorrowful, without joy 
in the ties she had formed, there 
might have been more danger that J 
should brood over the past, and regret 
the loss of its idol. Here there was 
none, And the very improvement in 
her beauty had so altered its character 
——so altered—that Fanny Trevanion 
and Lady Castleton seemed two per- 
gons. And, thus observing and lis- 
tening to her, I could now dispas- 
sionately perceive such differences in 
our nature ag seemed to justify Tre- 
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me as so monstrous, “ that we should 
not have been happy had fate per- 
mitted our union.” Pure-hearted and 
simple though she remained in the 
artificial world, still that world was 
her element; its interests occupied 
her; its talk, though just chastened 
from scandal, flewed from her lips. 
To borrow the words of a man who 
was himself a courtier, and one so dis- 
tinguished that he could afford to 
sneer at Chesterfield,* “‘She had the 
routine of that style of conversation 
which is a sort of gold leaf, that is a 
great embellishment where it is joined 
to anything else.” I will not add, 

‘but makes a very poor figure by 
itself,” —for that Lady Castleton’s con- 
versation certainly did not do—per- 
haps, indeed, because it was not “by 
itself”’-—and the gold leaf was all the 
better for being thin, since it could 
not cover even the surface of the sweet 
and amiable nature over which it was 
spread. Still this was not the mind 
in which now, in maturer experience, 
I would seek to find sympathy with 
manly action, or companionship in the 
charms of intellectual leisure. 

There was about this same beautiful 
favourite of nature and fortune a cer- 
tain helplessness, whic? had even ite 
grace in that high gation, and which, 
perhape, tended to insure her domestic 
peace, for it served to attach her to 
those who had won influence over her, 
and was happily accompanied by a 
most affectionate disposition. But still, 
if less favoured by cirgumstances, leas 
dheltered fromeevery wind that could 
visit her too roughly —if, as the wife of 
a man of inferior rank, she had failed of 
that high seat and silken canopy re- 
served for the spoiled darlings of for- 
tune—that helplessness might have 
become querulous. I thought of poor 
Ellen Boldifg and her silken shoes. 
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Fanny Trevanion seemed to have 
come into the world with silk shoes— 
not to walk where there was a stone 
or a brier! I heard something, in th: 
gossip of those around, that confirmed 
thisview of Lady Castleton’s character, 
while it deepened my admiration of 
her lord, and showed me how wise 
had been her choicé, and how reso: 
lutely he had prepared himself to 
vindicate his own. One evening, as 
I was sitting, a little apart from the 
rest, with two men of the London 
world, to whose talk—for it ran upon 
the on-dits and anecdotes of a region 
long strange to me—I was a silent 
but amused listener; one of the two 
said—‘ Well, I don’t know anywhere 
a@ more excellent creature than Lady 
Castleton ; so fond of her children— 
and her tone to Castleton so exactly 
what it ought to be—so affectionate, 
and yet, as it were, respectful. And 
the more credit to her, if, as they say, 
she was not in love with him when 
she married (to be sure, handsome as 
he is, he is twice her age!) And no 
woman could have been more flattered 
and courted by Lotharios and lady- 
killers than Lady Castleton has been. 
I confess, to my shame, that Castle- 
ton’s luck puzzles me, for it is rather 
an exception “bo my general expe- 
rience.’ 

“My dear * * *,” said the other, 
who was one of those wise men of 
pleasure, who oc¢asionally startle us 
into wondering how they come to be 
80 clever, and yet rest contented with 
mere drawinge-oom celebrity — men 
who seem always idle,® yet appear 
have read everything; always indif- 
ferent to what passes before them, yet 
who know the character and divine 
the secrets of everybody—* my dear 
#  *.” said the gentleman, “you would 
not be puzzled if you had sudied 
Lord Castleton, instead ‘of her lady- 
ship. Of all the conquests ever made 
by Sedley Beaudesert, when the two 
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fairest dames of the Faubourg are 
said to have fought for his smiles, 
in the Bois de Boulogne —no con- 
quest ever cost him such pains, or so 
tasked his knowledge of women, as 
that of his wife after marriage! He 
was not satisfied with her hand, he 
was resolved to have her whole heart, 
‘one entire and perfect chrysolite ;’ 
and he has succeeded! Never was 
husband so watchful, and so little 
jealous —~ never one who confided so 
generously in all that was best in his 
wife, yet was so alert in protecting 
and guarding her, wherever she was 
weakest! When, in the second year 
of marriage, that dangerous German 
Prince Von Leibenfels attached him- 
self so perseveringly to Lady Castle- 
ton, and the scandal-mongers pricked 
up their ears, in hopes of a victim, I- 
watched Castleton with as much in- 
terest as if I had been looking over 
Deschappelles playing at chess. You 
never saw anything so masterly: he 
pitted himself against his highness 
with the cool confidence, not of a 
blind spouse, but a fortunate rival. 
He surpassed him in the delicacy of 
his attentions, he outshone Kim by 
his careless magnificence. Leibenfels 
had the impertinence to send Lady 
Castleton a bouquet of some rare 
flowers just in fashion. Castleton, an 
hour before, had filled her whole bal- 
tony with the same costly exotics, as 
if they were too common for nosegays, 
and only just worthy to bloom for her 
day. Yodng and really accom- 
dlished as Leibenfels is, Castleton 
eclipsed. ‘him by his grace, and fooled 
him with his wit; he laid little plots 
40 turn his moustache and guitar into 
ridicule ; he seduced him into a hunt 
with the buckhounds (though Castle- 
on himself had not hunted before, 
ince he was thirty), and drew him, 
spluttering German oaths, out of the 
jlough of a ditch; he made him the 
laughter of the clubs: he put him 
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fairly out of fashion—anc all with 
such suavity and politeness, and bland 
sense of superiority, that it was the 
finest piece of high comedy you ever 
beheld. The poor prince, who had 
been coxcomb enough to lay a bet 
with a Frenchman as to his success 
with the English in general, and 
Lady Castleton in particular, went 
away with a face as long as Don 
Quixote’s. If you had but seen him 
at S-—— House, the night before he 
took leave of the island, and his comi- 
cal grimace when Castleton offered 
him a pinch of the Beaudesert mix- 
ture! No! the fact is, that Castle- 
ton made it the object of his existence, 
the masterpiece of his art, to secure 
to himself a happy home, and the 
entire possession of his wife’s heart. 
The first two or three years, I fear, 
cost him more trouble than any other 
man ever took, with his own wife at 
least; but he may now rest in peace 
-—- Lady Castleton is won, and for 
ever.” 

As my gentleman ceased, Lord 
Castleton’s noble head rose above the 
group standing round him ; and I saw 
Lady Castleton turn with a look of 
well-bred fatigue from a handsome 
young fop, who had affected to lower 
his voice while he spoke to her, and, 
encountering the eyes of her husband, 
the look changed at once into one of 
such sweet smiling affection, such 
frank, unmistakeable wife-like pride, 
that it seemed a response to the as- 
sertion—“ Lady Castleton is won, and 
fox ever.” 

Yes, that story increased my admi- 
ration for Lord Castleton: it showed 
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me with what forethought and earnest 
sense of responsibility he had under- 
taken the charge of a life, the guid- 
ance of a character yet undeveloped : 
it lastingly acquitted him of the levity 
that had been attributed to Sedley 
Beaudesert. Brt I felt more than ever 
contented that the task had devolved 
on one whose temper and experience 
had so fitted him to discharge it. 
That German prince made me treme 
ble from sympathy with the husband, 
and in a sort of relative shudder for 
myself! Had that episode happened 
to me! I could never have drawn 
“high comedy” from it!—-I could 
never have so happily closed the fifth 
act with a pinch of the Beaudesert 
mixture! No, no; to my homely 
sense of man’s life and employment, 
there was nothing alluring in the 
prospect of watching over the golden 
tree in the garden, with a “woe to 
the Argus, if Mercury once lull him 
to sleep!” Wife of mine shall need 
no watching, save in sickness and 
sorrow! Thank heaven that my way 
of life does not lead through the rose- 
ate thoroughfares, beset with German 
princes laying bets for my perdition, 
and fine gentlemen admiring the skill 
with which I play at chess for so ter- 
riblea stake! To each rank and each 
temper, itsown law® I acknowledge 
that Fanny is an excellent mar- 
chioness, and Lord Castleton an in- 
comparable marquis But Blanche! 
if I can win thy true, simple heart, I 
trust I shall begin at the fifth act of 
hjgh Comedy. and sayeat the altar— 


** Once won, won for ever !’” 


CHAPTER VII. 


I RODE home on a horse my host 
lent me; and Lord Castleton rode 
part of the way with me, accompanied 
by his two boys, who bestrode man- 
fully their Shetland ponies, and can- 

No. 354. 


tered on before us. I paid some 
compliment to the spirit and intelli- 
gence of these children—a compliment 
they well deserve. 
“Why, yes,” said the marquw% 
Z 22 
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with a father’s becoming pride, “I 
hope neither of them will shame his 
grandsire, Trevanion. Albert (though 
not quite the wonder poor Lady Ulver- 
stone declares him to be) is rather too 
precocious; and it is all I can do to 
prevent his being spoilt by flattery to 
his cleverness, which, I think, is mach 
worse than even fidttery to rank—a 
danger to whick, jespite Albert’s 
destined inheritance. the elder brother 
is more exposed. Eton soon takes out 
the conceit of the latter and more 
vulgar kind. I remember Lord 
(you know what an unpretending, 
good-natured fellow he is now) strut- 
ting into the play-ground, a raw boy, 
with his chin up in the air, and burly 
Dick Johnson (rather a tuft-hunter 
now, I’m afraid) coming up, and say- 
ing, ‘ Well, sir, and who the deuce 
are your’ ‘Lord ———,’ says the poor 
devil unconsciously, ‘ eldest son of the 
Marquis of  ©Qh, indeed !’ cries 
Johnson; ‘then, there’s one kick for 
my lord, and two for the marquis!’ I 
am not fond of kicking, but I doubt 
if anything ever did more good 
than those three kicks! But,” con- 
tinued Lord Castleton, “when one 
flatters a boy for his cleverness, even 
Eton itself ot kick the conceit 
out of him. Let him be last in the 
form, and the greatest dunce ever 
there are always people to 
say that your public schools don’t do 
for your great geniuses. And it is 
ten to one but what the father is 
plagued into taking the boy home, 
and giving hiny a private tutor, w! 
fixes him into a prig* for ever. 
coxcomb in dress (said the marquis, 
smiling) is a trifler it would ill be- 
come me to condemn, and I own that 
I would rather see a youth a fop 
than a sloven; but a coxcomb in 











ideas—why, the y he is, the 
More unnatural and di ble. 


Now, Albert, ovgr that hedge, 
aig.” 
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“That hedge, papa? The pony 
will never do it.” 

“ Then,” said Lord Castleton, taking 
off his hat with politeness, “ I fear you 
will deprive us of the pleasure of your 
company.” 

The boy laughed, and made gal- 
lantly for the hedge, though I saw by 
his change of colour that it a little 
alarmed him. The pony could not 
clear the edge; but it was a pony of tact 
and resources, and it scrambled through 
like a cat, inflicting sundry rents 
and tears on a jacket of Raphael blue. 

Lord Castleton said, smiling, “ You 
see, I teach them to get through a 
difficulty one way or the other. Be- 
tween you and me,” he added serious- 
ly, “ I perceive a very different world 
rising round the next generation from 
that in which I first went forth and 
took my pleasure. I shall rear my 
boys accordingly. Rich noblemen 
must now-a-days be useful men ; and 
if they can’t leap over briers, they 
must scramble through them. Don’t 
you agree with me ?” 

“Yes, heartily.” 

“Marriage makes a man much 
wiser,’ said the marquis, after a 
pause. “TI smile now, to think how 
often I sighed at the thought of 
growing old. Now I reconcile my- 
self to the grey hairs without dreams 
of a wig, and enjoy youth still—for” 
(pointing to his sons) “‘it is there /” 

“He has very nearly found out 
the secret of the saffron bag now,” 
said my father, pleased, and rubbing 
his hands, when I repeated this talk 
with Lord Castleton. “But I fear 
poor Trevanion,” he added, with a 
compassionate change of countenance, 
“ig still far away from the sense of 
Lord Bacon’s feceipt. And his wife, 
you say, out of very love for him, 
keeps always drawing discord from 
the one jarring wire.” 

* You must talk to her, sir.” 

“I will,” said my father angrily; 
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‘and scold her too—foolish woman ! 
I shall tell her Luther’s advice to the 
Prince of Anhalt.” 

«‘What was that, sir?” 

“Only to throw a baby into the 
river Maldon, because it had sucked 
dry five wet nurses besides the mo- 
ther, and must therefore be a change- 
ling. Why, that ambition of hers 
would suck dry all the mother’s milk 
in the genus mammalian. And such 
a withered, rickety, malign little 
changeling too! She shall fling it 
into the river, by all that is holy!” 
cried my father; and, suiting the 
action to the word, away into the 
pond went the spectacles he had been 
rubbing indignantly for the last three 
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minutes. ‘ Pape!” faltered my fa- 
ther, aghast, while the Ceprinida, 
mistaking the dip of the spectacles 
for an invitation to dinner, came 
scudding up to the bank. “ It is all 
your fault,” said Mr. Caxton, recover- 
ing himself. “Get me the new tor- 
toise-shell spectacles and a large slice 
of bread. You see that when fish 
are reduced to a pond they recognise 
a benefactor, which they never do 
when rising at flies, or groping for 
worms, in the waste world of’ a river. 
Hem !—a hint for the Ulverstones. 
Besides the bread and the spectacles, 
just look out and bring me the old 
black-letter copy of St. Anthony’s 
Sermon to Fishes.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Some weeks now have passed since 
my return to the Tower: the Castle- 
tons are gone, and all Trevanion’s gay 
guests. And since these departures, 
visits between the two houses have 
been interchanged often, and the bonds 
of intimacy are growing close. Twice 
has my father held long conversations 
apart with Lady Ulverstone (my 
mother is not foolish enough to feel a 
pang now at such confidences), and 
the result has become apparent. Lady 
Ulverstone has ceased all talk against 
the world and the public—ceased to 
fret the galled pride of her husband 
with irritating sympathy. She has 
made herself the true partner of his 
present occupations, as she was of 
those in the past; she takes interest 
in farming, and gardens, and flowers, 
and those philosophical peaches which 
come from trees academical that Sir 
William Temple reared in his graceful 
retirement. She does more—she sits 
by her husband’s side in the library, 
reads the books he reads, or, if in 
Latin, coaxes him into construing 
them, Insensibly she leade him into 


studies farther and farther remote 
from Blue Books and Hansard; and, 
taking my father’s hint, 


‘* Allures to brighter worlds, and leads the 
way.” 


They are inseparable. Darby-and- 
Joan-like, you see them together in 
the library, the garden, or the homely 
little pony-phaeton, fcz which Lord 
Ulverstone has resigned the fast-trot- 
ting cob, once identified with the 
eager looks of the busy Trevanion. 
It is most touching, most beautiful! 
And to. think wh a vietory over 
herself the proud woman must have 
obtained! — never a thought that 
s¢ems to ur, ‘hever a word 
to recall the ambitious man back 
from the philosophy into which his 
active mind flies for And 
with the effort her brow has become so 
serene! That care-worn expression, 
which her fine features once wore, is 
fast vanishing. And what affects me 
most, is to think that this c 

(which is already settling into happi- 
ness) has been wrought by Anstin’s 
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counsels and appeals to her sense and 
affection. “It is to you,” he said, 
“that Trevanion must look for more 
than comfort—for cheerfulness and 
satisfaction. Your child is gone from 
you—the world ebbs away—you two 
should be all in all to each other. 
Be so.’ Thus, aftey paths so devious, 
meet those who had parted in youth, 
mow on the verge of age. There, in 
the same scenes where Austin and 
Ellinor had first formed acquaintance, 
he, aiding her to soothe the wounds 
inflicted by the ambition that had 
separated their lots, and both taking 
counsel to insure the happiness of the 
rival she had preferred. 

After all this vexed public life of toil, 
and care, and ambition—to see Tre- 
vanion and Ellinor, drawing closer and 
closer to each other, knowing private 
life and its charms for the first time 
—verily, it would have been a theme 
for an elegiast like Tibullus. 

But all this while a younger love, 
with no blurred leaves to erase from 
the chronicle, has been keeping sweet 
account of the summer time. ‘ Very 
near are two hearts that have no guile 
between them,” saith a proverb, traced 
back to Confucius. O ye days of still 
sunshine, refficted back from our- 
selves—O ye haunts, endeared ever- 
more by a look, “tone, or smile, or 
rapt silence; when more and more 
with each hour unfolded before me, 
that nature, so tenderly coy, so cheer- 
ful though serious, so attuned by 
simple cares to affection, yet so filled, 
from soft musings and, solitude, witha 
poetry that gave grace to duties the 
homeliest—setting life’s trite things 
to music! Here nature and fortune 
concurred alike; equal in birth and 
pretensions—similar in tastes and in 
objects—loving the healthful activity 
of purpose, but. contem to find it 
around us—neither envying the 
wealthy nor vying with the great; 
each framed by temper to look on the 
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bright side of life, and find founts of 
delight, and green spots fresh with 
verdure, where eyes but accustomed to 
cities could see but the sands and the 
mirage: while afar (as man’s duty) I 
had gone through the travail that, in 
wrestling with fortune, gives pause to 
the heart to recover its losses, and 
know the value of love, in its graver 
sense of life’s earnest realities ; heaven 
had reared, at the thresholds of home, 
the young tree that should cover the 
roof with its blossoms, and embalm 
with its fragrance the daily air of my 
being. 

It had been the joint prayer of 
those kind ones I left, that such might 
be my reward; and each had contri- 
buted, in his or her sever:l way, to 
fit that fair life for the ornament and 
joy of the one that now asked to guard 
and to cherish it. From Roland came 
that deep, earnest honour—a man’s in 
its strength, and a woman’s in its de- 
licate sense of refinement. From 
Roland, that quick taste for all things 
noble in poetry, and lovely in nature 
—the eye that sparkled to read how 
Bayard stood alone at the bridge, and 
saved an army—or wept over the page 
that told how the dying Sidney put 
the bowl from his burning lips. Is 
that too masculine a spirit for some ? 
Let each please himself. Give me the 
woman who can echo all thoughts that 
are noblest in men! And that eye, 
too—like Roland’s—could pause to 
note each finer mesh in the wonder- 
ful webwork of beauty. No land- 
scape to her was the same yesterday 
and to-day—a deeper shade from the 
skies could change the face of the 
moors—the springing up of fresh 
wild flowers, the very song of some 
bird unheard before, lent variety to 
the broad rugged heath. Is that too 
simple a source of pleasure for some to 
prize? Be it so to those who need 
the keen stimulants that cities afford. 
But, if we were to pass all our hours 
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in those scenes, it was something to on the bridal-day, that gave his sister 
have the tastes which own no mono- tomy arms), would come to the hearth 
tony in Nature. where his place now stood vacant, 
All this came from Roland; andto contented with. glory, and fitted at 
this, with thoughtful wisdom, my fa- last for the tranquil happiness which 
ther had added enough knowledge long years of repentance and trial 
from books to make those tastes more had deserved. 
attractive, and to lend to impulsive Within the first year of my marriage, 
perception of beauty and goodness the and shortly afte® a gallant share in a 
culture that draws finer essence from desperate action, which had covered 
beauty, and expands the Good into his name with new honours, just when 
the Better by heightening the site of we were most elated, in the blinded 
the survey: hers, knowledge enough vanity of human pride, came the fatal 
to sympathise with intellectual pur- news! The brief career was run. 
suits, not enough to dispute on man’s He died, as I knew he would have 
province—Opinion. Still, whether in prayed to die, at the close of a day 
nature or in lore, still ever memorable in the annals of that 
‘«‘ The fairest garden in her looks, marvellous empire, which valour 
And in her mind the choicest books!” without parallel has annexed to the 
And yet, thou wise Austin—and thou, Throne of the Isles. He died in the 
Roland, poet that never wrote a verse arms of Victory, and his last smile 
—yet your work had been incomplete, met the eyes of the noble chief who, 
but then Woman stept in, and the even in that hour, could pause from 
mother gave to her she designed for a the tide of triumph by the victim it 
daughter the last finish of meek had cast on its bloody shore. ‘One 
every-day charities—the mild house- favour,” faltered the dying man; “I 
hold virtues—‘“ the soft word that have a father at home—he, too, is a 
turneth away wrath’—the angelic soldier. In my tent is my will: it 
pity for man’s rougher faults—the gives all I have to him—he can take 
patience that bideth its time—and, it without shame. That is not 
exacting no “rights of woman,” sub- enough! Write to him—you—with 
jugates us, delighted, to the invisible your own hand, and fer him how his 
thrall. son fell!” And the hero fulfilled the 
Dost thou remember, my Blanche, prayer, and -thateletter is dearer to 
that soft summer evening when Roland than all the long roll of the 
the vows our eyes had long inter- ancestral dead! Nature has reclaimed 
changed stole at last from'the lip? her rights, and tke forefathers recede 
Wife mine! come to my side—look before the son. 
over me while I write: there, thy In a side chapel of the old gothic 
tears—(happy tears are they not, church, amidst the :nouldering tombs 
Blanche ?)—have blotted the page!Tof those who fought at Acre and 
Shall we tell the world more? Right, Agincourt, a fresh tablet records the 
my Blanche; no words should pro- death of HERBERT DE Caxron, with 
fane the place where those tears have the simple inscription— 


%, 
fajlen ! 
HE FELL ON THE FIELD: 


Aad here "T would fain sondlide: HIS COUNTRY MOURNED HIM, 
but alas, and alas! that I cannot as. “4%? 21 FATHER IS RESIGNED. 
sociate with our hopes, on this side the Years have golled away since that 
grave, him who, we fondly hoped(even tablet was placed there, and changes 
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have passed on that nook of earth | the sharpest grief to a father is in a 
which bounds our little world: fair | son’s death of honour! 

chambers have sprung up amidst the; Years have passed, and two fair 
desolate ruins; far and near, smiling | daughters play at the knees of Blanche, 
corn-fields replace the bleak dreary | or.creep round the footsteo] of Austin, 
moors. The land supports more re-} waiting patiently for the expected 
tainers than ever thronged to the| kiss when he looks up from the Great 
pennon of its barons of old; and Ro-| Book, now drawing fast to its close: 
Jand can look from his Tower over| or, if Roland enter the room, forget 
domains that are reclaimed, year byj all their sober demureness, and, un- 
year, from the waste, till the plough-| awed by the terrible “Paps!” run 
share shall win a lordship more opu-| clamorous for the promised swing in 
lent than those feudal chiefs ever held| the orchard, or the fiftieth recital of 
by the tenure of the sword. And/| “Chevy Chase.” 

the hospitable mirth that had fled; For my part, I take the goods the 
from the ruin has been renewed in| gods provide me, and am contented 
the hall; and rich and poor, great] with girls that have the eyes of their 
and lowly, have welcomed the rise of| mother; but Roland, ungrateful man, 
an ancient house from the dust of| begins to grumble that we are so 
decay. All those dreams of Roland’s| neglectful of the rights of heirs-male. 
youth are fulfilled; but they do not| He is in doubt whether to lay the 
giaden his heart like the thought that | fault on Mr. Squills or on us: I am 
his son, at the last, was worthy of} not sure that he does not think it a 
his line, and the hope that no gulf} conspiracy of all three to settle the 
shall yawn between the two when the | representation of the martial De Cax- 
Grand Circle is rounded, and man’s| tons on the “spindle side.” Whoso- 
past and man’s future meet where/| ever be the right person to blame, an 
Time disappears. Never was that} omission so fatal to the straight line 
lost one forgotten !—never was his| in the pedigree is rectified at last, and 
name breathed but tears rushed to} Mrs. Primmins again rushes, or rather 
the eyes; and, each morning, the|rolls—in the movement natural to 
veasant going ¢fo his labour might | forms globular and spheral—into my 
see Roland steal down the dell to the | father’s room, with— 

deep-set door of the chapel. None} “Sir, sir—it ie a boy!” 

presume there to follow his steps, or} Whether my father asked also this 
intrude on his solemn thoughts; for|ftime that question so puzzling to 
there, in sight of that tablet, are his | metaphysical inquirers, “ What is a 
orisons made, and the remembrance | boy ?” I know not: I rather suspect 
of the dead forms a part of the com- | he had not leisure for so abstract a 
mune with hedven. But the old question; for the whole household 
man’s step is still firm,’and his brow | burst on him, and my mother, in that 
still erect ; and you may see in his} storm peculiar to the elements of the 
face that it was no hollow boast which | Mind Feminine—a sort of sunshiny 
proclaimed that the “ father was re-|storm between laughter and crying 
signed :” and ye who doubt if too}— whirled him off to behold the 
Roman a hardness might not be found | Neogilos. 

in that Christian resigngtion, think} Now, some months after that date, 
what it is to have feared for a son|on a winter’s evening, we were all 
the life of shame, and, ask then, if} assembled in the hall, which was still 
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our usual apartment, since its size 
itted to each his own segregated 
and peculiar employment. A large 
screen fenced off from interruption 
my father’s erudite settlement; and 
quite out of sight, behind that im- 
permeable barrier, he was now calmly 
winding up that eloquent peroration 
which will astonish the world when- 
ever, by Heaven’s special mercy, the 
printer’s devils have done with “ The 
History of Human Error.” In an- 
other nook, my uncle had ensconced 
himself — stirrmg his coffee (in the 
cup my mother had presented to him 
sO many years ago, and which had 
miraculously escaped all the ills the 
race of crockery is heir to), a volume 
of Ivanhoe jn the other hand; and, 
despite the charm of the Northern 
Wizard, his eye not on the page. On 
the wall, behind him, hangs the pic- 
ture of Sir Herbert de Caxton, the 
soldier-comrade of Sidney and Drake ; 
and, at the foot of the picture, Roland 
has slung his son’s sword beside the 
letter that spoke of his death, which 
is framed and glazed: sword and 
letter had become as the last, nor 
least honoured, Penates of the hall: 
-—the son was grown an ancestor. 
Not far from my uncle sat Mr. 
Squills, employed in mapping out 
phrenological divisions on a cast he 
had made from the skull of one of the 
Australian aborigi ghastly pre- 
sent which (in compliance with a 
yearly letter to that effect) I had 
brought him over, together with a 
stuffed “wombat” and a large bundle 
of earsaparilla. (For the satisfaction 
of his patients, I may observe, paren- 
thetically, that the skull and the 
“wombat” —that last js a creature 
between a miniature pig and a very 
small badger——were not precisely 
packed up with the sarsaparilla !) 
Farther on stood open, but idle, the 
new pianoforte, at which, before my 
father had given his preparatory hem, 
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and sat down to the Great Book, 
Blanche and my mother had been try- 
ing hard to teach me to bear the third 
in the glee of “ The Chough and Crow 
to roost have gone,”——vain task, in 
spite of all flattering assurances that 
I have @ very fine “bass,” if I could 
but manage to kumour it. Fortu- 
nately for the ears of the audience, 
that attempt is now abandoned. My 
mother is hard at work on her tapes- 
try—the last pattern in fashion—to 
wit, a rosy-cheeked young troubadour 
playing the lute under a salmon- 
coloured balcony: the two little girls 
look gravely on, prematurely in love, 
YT suspect, with the troubadour; and 
Blanche and I have stolen away into 
a corner, which, by some strange de- 
lusion, we consider out of sight, and 
in that corner is the cradle of the 
Neogilos. Indeed, it is not our fault 
that it is there—Roland would have 
it so; and the baby is so good, too, he 
never cries — at least so say Blanche. 
and my mother: at all events, he does - 
not cry to-night. And, indeed, that 
child is a wonder! He seems to 
know and respond to what was upper- 
most at our hearts when he was born ; | 
and yet more, when Roland (contrary, 

I dare say, to all custom) permitted 
neither mother, nor nurse, nor crea- 
ture of womankind, to hold him at 
the baptismal font, but bent over the 

new Christian his own dark, high 

featured face, remixing one of the 
eagle that hid the infant in its nest, 

and watched over it with wings that 
hal battled with, the storm: and from 
that moment the child, who took the 
name of HERBERT, seemed to recog 

nise Roland better than his nurse, or 


even mother — seemed to know that, 


in giving him that name, we sought 
to give Roland his son once more! 
Never did thesold man come near the 
infant but it smiled, and crowed, and 
stretched out its little arms ; and then 
the mother and I would press each 
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other’s hand secretly, and were not 
jealous. ‘Well, then, Blanche and 
Pisistratus were seated near the cradle, 
and talking in low whispers, when my 
father pushed aside the screen, and 
said— 

““There—the work is done !—and 
now it may go to press as soon as you 
will.” 

Congratulations poured in— my 
father bore them with his usual equa- 
nimity ; and standing on the hearth, 
his hand in his waistcoat, he said, 
musingly, “ Among the last delusions 
of Human Error, I have had to notice 
Rousseau’s phantasy of Perpetugl 
Peace, and all the like pastoral dreams, 
which preceded the bloodiest wars 
that have convulsed the earth for 
more than a thousand years !” 

** And to judge by the newspapers,” 
said I, “the same delusions are re- 
newed again. Benevolent theorists 
go about prophesying peace as a posi- 
tive certainty, deduced from that 
sibyl-book the ledger; and we are 
never again to buy cannons, provided 
only we can exchange cotton for corn.” 

Mr. Squizzs, (who, having almost 
wholly retired from general business, 
has, from want of something better to 
do, attended“sundry “ Demonstrations 
in the North,”, since which he has 
talked much about the march of im- 
provement, the spirit of the age, and 
“vs of the nineteenth century.”)—I 
heartily hope that those benevolent 
theorists are true prophets. I have 
found, in the gourse of my professional 
practice, that men geout of the weld 
quite fast enough, without hacking 
them into pieces, or blowing them up 
into the air. War is a great evil. 

BLANCHE, (passing by Squills, and 
glancing towards Roland.)—Hush ! 

Roland remains silent. 

Mr. Caxton.— Wartis a great evil ; 
but evil is admitted by Providence 
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puzzled wiser heads than ours, Squills, 
But, no doubt, there is One above 
who has His reasons for it. The com- 
bative bump seems as common to the 
human skull as the philoprogenitive, 
-—~if it is in our organisation, be 
sure it is not there without cause. 
Neither is it just to man, nor wisely 
submissive to the Disposer of all 
events, to suppose that war is wholly 
and wantonly’ produced by human 
crimes and follies—that it conduces 
only to ill, and does not as often arise 
from the necessities interwoven in the 
framework of society, and speed the 
great ends of the human race, con- 
formably with the designs of the Om- 
niscient. Not one great war has ever 
desolated the earth, but has left be- 
hind it seeds that have ripened into 
blessings incalculable ! 

Mr. Squirts, (with the groan of a 
dissentient at a “ Demonstration.”)— 
Oh! oh! on! 

Luckless Squills! Little could he 
have foreseen the shower-bath, or ra- 
ther douche, of erudition that fell 
splash on his head, as he pulled the 
string with that impertinent Od! oh! 
Down first came the Persian War, 
with Median myriads disgorging all 
the rivers they had drunk up in their 
march through the East—all the arts, 
all the letters, all the sciences, all the 
notions of liberty i hat we inherit from 
Greece—my father rushed on with 
them all, sousing Squills with his 
proofs that, without the Persian war, 
Greece would never have risen to be 
the teacher of the world. Before the 
gasping victim could take breath, 
down came Hun, Goth, and Vandal, 
on Italy and Squills. 

“What, sir!” cried my father, 
“don’t you see that from those erup- 
tions on demoralised Rome came the 
regeneration of manhood ; the re-bap- 
tism of earth from the last soils of 


into the agency of creation, physical! paganism; and the remote origin of 
and moral. The existence of evil has| whatever of Christianity yet exists 
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free from the idolatries with which 
Rome contaminated the faith ?” 

Squills held up his hands and made 
a splutter. Down came Charlemagne 
—paladins and all! There my father 
was grand! Whatapicture he made 
of the broken, jarring, savage elements 
of barbaric society. And the iron 
hand of the great Frank—settling the 
nations and founding existent Europe. 
Squills was now fast sinking into 
coma, or stupefaction ; but, catching 
at a straw, as he heard the word 
“ Crusades,” he stuttered forth, “Ah! 
there I defy you.” 

“ Defy me there!” cries my father: 
and one would think the ocean was in 
the shower-bath, it came down with 
such a rattle. My father scarcely 
touched on the smaller points in ex- 
cuse for the Crusades, though he re- 
cited very volubly all the humaner 
arts introduced into Europe by that 
invasion of the East ; and showed how 
it had served civilisation, by the vent 
it afforded for the rude energies of 
chivalry—by the element of destruc- 
tion to feudal tyranny that it intro- 
duced—by its use in the emancipa- 
tion of burghs, and the disrupture of 
serfdom. But he painted, in colours 
vivid, as if caught from the skies of the 
east, the great spread of Mahometan- 
ism, and the danger it menaced to 
Christian Europe—and drew up the 
Godfreys, and Tancreds, and Richards, 
as a league of the Age and Necessity, 
against the terrible progress of the 
sword and the Koran. “You call 
them madmen,” cried my father, 
“but the frenzy of nations is the 
statesmanship of fate! How know 
you that—but for the terror inspired 
by the hosts who marched to Jerusa- 
lem—how know you that the Crescent 
had not waved over other realms than 
those which Roderic lost to the Moor ? 
If Christianity had beer less a pas- 
sion, and the passion had less stirred 
up all Europe=-how know you that the 
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creed of the Arab (which was then, 
too, a passion) might not have planted 
its mosques in the forum of Rome, and 
on the site of Notre Dame? For inthe 
war between creeds—when the creeds 
are embraced by vast races—think you 
that the reason of sages can cope with 
the passion of millions? Enthusiasm 
must oppose enthusiasm. The cru- 
sader fought for the tomb of Christ, 
but he saved the life of Christendom.” 

My father paused. Squills was 
quite passive; he struggled no more 
—he was drowned. 

“So,” resumed Mr. Caxton, more 
quietly —“ so, if later wars yet per- 
plex us as to the good that the All- 
wise One draws from their evils, our 
posterity may read their uses as 
clearly as we now read the finger of 
Providence resting on the barrows of 
Marathon, or guiding Peter the Her- 
mit to the battle-fields of Palestine. 
Nor, while we admit the evil to the 
passing generation, can we deny that 
many of the virtues that make the 
ornament and vitality of peace sprung 
up first in the convulsion of war !”” 
Here Squills began to evince faint 
signs of resuscitation, when my father 
let fly at him one of those number- 
less waterworks whichdhis prodigious 
memory kept in constant supply. 
“Hence,” said he, “Hence, not unjustly, 
has it been remarked by a philosopher, 
shrewd at least in worldly experience 
—(Squills again clésed his eyes, and 
became exanimate)—‘It is strange to 
imagine that war, which of all things 
appears the mogt savag®, should be the 
passion of the most heroic spirits. 
But ’tis in war that the knot of fellow- 
ship is closest drawn; ’tis in war that 
mutual succour is most giveon—mutual 
danger run, and common affection 
most exerted and employed ; for hero- 
ism and philanthropy are almost one 
and the same !? ”’# 


* Shaftesbury, 
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My father ceased, and mused a 
little. Squills, if still living, thought 
it prudent to feign continued ex- 
tinction. 

“Not,” said Mr. Caxton, resuming 
—*not but what I hold it our duty 
never to foster into a passion what we 
must rather submit to as an awful 
necessity. You say truly, Mr. Squills 
—war is an evil; and woe to those 
who, on slight pretences, open the 
gates of Janus, 


—‘ The dire abode, 
And the fierce issues of the furious gdd.’” 


Mr. Squills, after a long pause-— 
employed in some of the-more handy 
means for the reanimation of sub- 
merged bodies, supporting himself 
close to the fire in a semi-erect pos- 
ture, with gentle friction, self-applied, 
to each several limb, and copious 
recourse to certuin steaming stimu- 
lants which my compassionate hands 
prepared for him—stretches himself, 
and says feebly, “ In short, then, not 
to provoke farther discussion, you 
would go to war in defence of 
your country. Stop, sir—stop, for 
Heaven’s sake! I agree with you—I 
agree with you! But, fortunately, 
there is little, chance now that any 
new Boney will build boats at Bou- 
logne to invade us.” 
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was evinced by the recent Jo poane 
to peace.* And, aftér sundry notable 
and shrewd remarks, tending to show 
where elements for war were already 
ripening, amidst clashing opinions and 
diso states, he wound up with 
saying——“So that, all things con- 
sidered, I think we had better just 
keep up enough of the bellicose spirit, 
not to think it a sin if we are called 
upon to fight for our pestles and 
mortars, our three-per-cents, goods, 


| chattels, and liberties. Such a time 


must come, sooner or later, even 
though the whole world were spinning 
cotton, and printing sprigged calicoes. 
We may not see it, Squills, but that 
young gentleman in the cradle, whom 
you have lately brought into light, 
may.” 

“And if go,” said my uncle ab- 
ruptly, speaking for the first time— 
“if indeed it be for altar and hearth!” 
My father suddenly drew in and 
pished a little, for he saw that he wa- 
caught in the web of his own ek 
quence. 

Then Roland took down from the 
wall his son’s sword. Stealing to the 
cradle, he laid it in its sheath by the 
infant’s side, and glanced from my 
father to us with a beseeching eye. 
Instinctively Blanche bent over the 
cradle, as if to protect the Neogilos ; 


Mx. Caxtoy.—I am not so sure of but the child, waking, turned from 


that, Mr. Squills. (Squills falls back 
with a glassy stare of deprecating 
horror.) I don’t read the newspapers 
very often, but the past helps me to 
judge of the present. 

Therewith my father earnestly re- 
commended to Mr. Squills the careful 
perusal of certain passages in Thucy- 
dides, just previous to the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian war (Squills hastily 
nodded the most servile acquiescence), 


and drew an ingenious parallel be- 
tween the signs and symptoms fore- 


boding that outbregk, and the very 


apprehension of coming war which | for—Mr, 


her, and, attracted by the glitter of 
the hilt, laid one hand lustily there- 
on, and pointed with the other, laugh- 
ingly to Roland. 

“Only on my father’s proviso,” 
said I, hesitatingly. “For hearth 
and altar—nothing less !” 


* ‘When this work was first published, Mr. 
Caxton was g iy deel & very ‘falne 
prophet in these anticipations, and sundry 
critics were A sails to consider a apology 
for war neither seasonable nor philosop 
ae Mr. Caxton was right, and the poli- 
cians opposed to him have been somewhat 


lodiero dep be betty, 
Caxton h 
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« And even in that case,” said my 
father, “add the shield to the sword!” 
and on the other side of the infant he 
placed Roland’s well-worn Bible, blis- 
tered in many @ page with secret 
tears 


There we all stood, grouping round 
the young centre of so many hopes 
and fears--in peace or in war, born 


alike for the Battle of Life. And he, 
unconscious of all that made our lips 
silent, and our eyes dim, had already 
left that bright bauble of the sword, 
and thrown both arms round Roland’s 
bended neck. 

“ Herbert!” murmured Roland; 
and Blanche gently drew away the : 
sword—and left the Bible. 


